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READER!  ("Courteous,"  "Intelligent,"  "Patient,"  and 
"  Worshipful,"  as  readers  were  addressed  by  authors 
whilom),  presuming  you  to  jjossess  the  estimable  qualities 
implied  by  such  designations,  I  have  less  timidity  in  asking 
your  indulgence  while  travelling  with  me  through  the  following 
chapters  on  weird  and  fanciful  delusions. 

Possibly  your  patience  will  be  tried  by  predilections  of  my 
own  for  particular  subjects,  which  may  not  prove  so  attractive 
to  you  as  they  have  been  pleasant  to  myself.  It  is,  also,  more 
than  probable  that  there  are  omissions,  which  have  been  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  confined  comjiass  of  this  book.  But  I  trust 
for  your  forbearance,  inasmuch  as  I  have,  perhaps,  spared  you 
a  long  and  wearisome  i>erusal  of  time-worn  books  on  occult 
lore,  that  may  have  long  slumbered,  neglected,  on  their  shelves, 
and  the  study  of  which  may  not  be  recreative  to  general 
readers. 

It  m.iy  be  asked,  Of  what  use  is  the  exposure  of  the  dark  side 
ol  human  nature, — the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  mankind .' 
Were  these  matters  of  the  past  only,  we  might  be  contented 
with  smiling  at  the  ignorance  and  fatuity  of  our  ancestors,  but 
the  inheritance  of  many  strange  and  flimsy  fancies  has  descended 
to  us  through  long  ages,  and  is  still  deeply  engrafted  on  the 
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popular  mind,  in  spite  of  the  extension  of  wholesome  intelli- 
gence. Even  witchcraft,  the  most  repulsive  of  all  delusions, 
has  still  its  believers  in  our  own  country  as  in  others.  It  is 
only  five  years  since  that  a  man  (who  was  found  to  be  insane 
at  the  time)  was  tried  at  Warwick  Assizes  for  the  murder  of  an 
old  woman  at  Long  Compton,  and  it  was  proved,  in  evidence, 
that  fully  one-third  of  the  villagers  believed  in  witchcraft  ■ 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  many  instances  of 
credulities,  nearly  as  strange,  still  current  at  home  and  elsewhere,  . 
The  growth  of  superstition  is  rapid,  and  its  decline  is  slow. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  battled  manfully  against  some 
of  the  corroding  prejudices  of  their  time.  St.  Chrj'sostom  (of 
"  the  Golden  Moulh  ")  observes  in  one  of  his  homilies,  "  The 
people  suspect  everything,  and  are  more  in  bondage  than  if 
they  were  slaves  many  times  over."  Some  of  the  vulgar  notions 
he  thus  mentions :  "  This  or  that  man  was  the  first  to  meet  me 
when  I  walked  out;  consecjuently  innumerable  ills  will  certainly 
befal  me  :  that  confounded  servant  of  mine,  in  giving  me  my 
shoes,  handed  me  the  left  shoe  first ;  this  indicates  dire  calami- 
ties and  insuhs ;  as  I  stepped  out,  I  started  with  the  left  foot 
foremost;  this,  too,  is  a  sign  of  misfortune:  my  right  eye 
twitched  upwards  as  I  went  out;  this  [wrtcnds  tears.  To 
strike  the  woof  with  the  comb  in  a  particular  way,  the  braying 
of  a  donkey,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  a  sudden  sneeze, — all  these 
were  indications  of  something  or  other." 

And  yet  this  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  fathers  was  himself 
a  believer  in  demoniacal  possession,  exorcism,  and  miracles 
WTOUght  by  the  relics  of  martyrs  ! 

Even  in  the  "  Augustan  age  "  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet  with 
nearly  similar  puerilities  of  belief  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
homilist  of  preceding  centuries.  Addison  remarks,  "As  if  the 
natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the 
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most  indifferent  circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as 
much  from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known 
the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a 
man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his  appetite,  ujxjn  the  plucking  of 
a  merry-thought  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath 
struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing 
so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagi- 
nation that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail 
or  a  crooked  pin  shoot  up  into  prodigies." 

There  is  an  inherent  tendency,  belonging  to  the  weakness 
and  dependence  of  human  nature,  to  regard  with  partiality  any- 
thing strange,  or  even,  it  may  be,  unreasonable  ;  the  soil  of 
the  mind  is  prolific  in  the  cultivation  of  morbid  fancies,  and  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  extirpate  them.  Threats  uf  evil,  and  pro- 
mises of  good,  give  imposture  a  hold  that  all  the  force  of  reason 
and  fact  cannot  always  loosen.  It  is  only  by  exposing  fallacies 
that  we  can  hope  for  their  extinction,  but  this  is  no  easy  matter, 
remembering  the  axiom,  that  there  is  no  truth,  however  pure 
and  sacred,  upon  which  falsehood  cannot  fasten  and  engraft 
itself  therein.  Still,  there  is  hope  for  improvement ;  already 
steam,  electricity,  and  other  achievements  of  science  are  dissi- 
pating many  popular  delusions  ;  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies  are 
loosening  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  even  children,  and 
ihe  practical  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  ajiply  a  crucial  test  to 
whatever  apjiears  peculiar  or  unnatural.  Above  all,  the  sublime 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  piercing  deeper  through  the  shadows  of 
d«ubl  and  error,  bringing  to  light  "  the  liidden  works  of  dark- 
ness." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  singular  affinity  of  certain  creduli- 
ties in  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  following  pages  1 
have    given  several   remarkable  instances   of   this  character 
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Much  labour  has  been  cxisended  by  far  wiser  heads  and  abler 
pens  than  my  own,  in  endeavours  to  trace  the  common  origin 
of  certain  su]>crstitions  ;  in  some  cases  successfully  :  but  much 
that  is  mysterious  remains  for  solution,  and  these  arc  studies  of 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  man.  The  birth  of  superstition 
must  have  arisen,  in  the  earliest  ages,  from  the  dread  and 
wonder  excited  by  the  phenomena  of  the  elements  : 

"No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  dislemper'd  <lay, 
No  common  wind,  no  ciistoraM  event, 
I!ut  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs 
Abortions,  presages,  and  tongues  ofbeav'n  I" 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    SEA    AND    SEAMEN. 

UPERSTITIONS  connected  with  that  greatest  among 
the  mangels  of  creation — the  sea,  liave  been  a  fertile 
source  of  imagination  to  the  credulous,  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  and  especially  to  those  whose  lives  were  mostly  s])cnt  on 
its  mysterious  expanse,  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occu[)y  their  business  in  great  waters.  These  men  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  " 

It  b  not  surprising  that  the  "  many-sounding  "  sea  should 
have  found  utterances ;  that  the  uneducated  mind  would  exag- 
gerate beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  when  poets  and  writers  of 
all  times  have  indulged  in  marvellous  relations,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  phenomena  might,  in  most  instances,  easily 
explain. 

The  ancient  mariners  jjerformed  their  voyages  in  a  vague 
mist  of  capricious  doubts  and  fears,  onrens  and  prognostics, 
which  excited  terror  or  inspired  confidence.  Every  object  that 
met  their  gaze  was  endowed  with  some  miraculous  agency  for 
good  or  otherwise.  Their  course  over  unknown  waters,  peopled 
by  their  m>-thology  with  imaginary  creatures,  would  naturally 
create  awe  and  suspicion.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
alludes  to  the  probable  sensations  of  an  ancient  believer  in  the 

tof  his   haunting  fancies — "  U'ith  similar  feelings  he 
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would  cross  the  ocean,  an  element  that  naturally  detaches  the 
mind  from  earth,  and  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  esijecially 
doing  so.  He  had  been  in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  the  favourite 
haunt  of  Proteus,  who  was  sujjposed  to  be  gifted  above  every 
other  deity  with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things.  Towards 
evening,  when  the  winds  were  rising,  and  the  sailors  had  made 
their  vows  to  Neptune,  he  would  think  of  '  the  old  shepherd  of 
the  seas  of  yore,'  and  believe  it  possible  that  he  might  become 
visible  to  his  eyesight,  driving  through  the  darkling  waters,  and 
turning  the  sacred  wildness  of  his  face  towards  the  blessed 
shi])." 

Horace,  lamenting  the  departure  of  Virgil  for  Athens,  rebukes 
the  impiety  of  the  first  mariner  who  ventured,  in  the  audacity 
of  his  heart,  to  go  afloat  and  cross  the  briny  barrier  interposed 
between  nations.  He  esteems  a  merchant  favoured  specially 
by  the  gods  should  he  twice  or  thrice  return  in  safety  from  an 
Atlantic  cruise.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  known  the 
terrors  of  the  dark  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  experienced 
the  treachery  of  the  western  gale.  The  ancients,  however,  did 
not  dare  to  venture  far  upon  the  open  sea,  but  coasted  along 
from  shore  to  shore.  It  was  considered  wonderful  to  niake  a 
short  sea  voyage.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  great  preparations 
and  much  deliberation  were  required,  before  the  heroes  resolved 
to  cross  the  /Kgccan  Sea.  The  exjjedition  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts — that  is  to  say,  the  jiassage  over  the  Propontis  and 
Pont  Euxine — was  considered  a  marvellous  ex-ploit.  ApoUonius 
Rhodius  describes  the  .■\rgonauts  as  suddenly  benighted  al  sea, 
in  broad  daylight,  by  a  dense  black  fog.  They  pray  to  Apollo, 
and  he  descends  from  heaven,  and  lighting  on  a  rock,  holds  up 
his  illustrious  bow,  which  shoots  a  guiding  light  farther  to  an 
island. 

Extraordinary  delusions  with  regard  to  the  watery  element 
prevailed  through  a  long  period  of  time. 

Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  son,  has  the  following  passage  in  his  book,  "  De  Gran- 
dine."     "  In  these  districts,  almost  all  persons,   noble  and 
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plebeian,  townsmen  and  rustics,  old  and  young,  believe  that 
hail  and  thunder  may  be  produced  at  the  will  of  man — that  is, 
by  the  incantations  of  certain  men  who  are  called  teiii(>estarii." 
He  proceeds,  "  We  have  seen  and  heard  many  who  are  sunk  in 
such  folly  and  stupidity,  as  to  believe  and  assert,  that  there  is 
a  certain  country  which  they  call  Magonia,  whence  ships  come 
the  clouds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  back  the  corn  which 
beaten  off  by  the  hail  and  storms,  and  which  those  aerial  sailors 
purchase  of  the  said  ifmpesfarii."  Agobard  aftenvards  affirms 
that  he  himself  saw  in  a  certain  assembly  four  persons,  tliree 
men  and  a  woman,  exhibited  bound,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from 
ships,  who  had  been  kept  for  some  days  in  confinement, 
id  were  now  brought  out  to  be  stoned  in  his  presence,  but 
that  he  resaied  them  from  the  popular  fur)-.*  Gervase,  of  Til- 
iry,  in  his  "  Otia  Imperialia"  (composed  about  a.d.  121  i), 
slates,  that  as  the  people  were  coming  out  from  a  church  in 
ngland,  on  a  dark  cloudy  day,  they  saw  a  ship's  anchor 
Fastened  in  a  heap  of  stones,  with  its  cable  reaching  up  from  it 
into  the  clouds.  Presently  they  saw  the  cable  strained,  as  if 
the  crew  were  tr)'ing  to  haul  it  up,  but  it  still  stuck  fast.  Voices 
were  then  heard  above  the  clouds,  apparently  in  clamorous 
debate,  and  a  sailor  came  sliding  down  the  cable.  As  soon  as 
he  touched  the  ground  the  crowd  gathered  round  him,  and  he 
lied,  like  a  man  drowned  at  sea,  suffocated  by  our  damp  thick 
nospherc.  An  hour  afterwards,  his  shipmates  cut  the  cable 
sailed  away ;  and  the  anchor  they  had  left  behind  was 
made  into  fastenings  and  ornaments  for  the  church  door,  in 
emory  of  the  wondrous  event 

Gervase  of  Tilbury  also  relates  that  a  native  of  Bristol  sailed 
from  that  port  to  Ireland,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  at  home. 
His  ship  was  driven  far  out  of  its  course  to  the  remote  parts 

In  If  ones  "EvtT)'-Day  Book,"  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a  reprint  of  the 
[lowing  curious  tract,  which  is  (lescril)e<l  as  rare  :  "  A  True  Account  of 
'txrs  most  ilrange  and  prodigious  Apparitions  sctn  in  the  Air  at  I'oins 
bwn,  in  the  county  of  Tip|)erarj',  in  Ireland,  March  ihc  sccoml,  167S — 9. 

heUeJ  by  Sixteen  Person-;  that  were  Eye-witnesses.     Published  at  Dublin, 

and  then  communicated  hither.     Liceiisetl  1679,  London,  printed  for  J.  C, 
1679." 
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of  the  ocean,  and  there  it  chanced  that  his  knife  fell  overboard, 
as  he  was  cleaning  it  one  day  after  dinner.  At  that  very 
nvoment  his  wife  was  seated  at  table  with  their  children  in  the 
house  at  Bristol,  and  behold,  the  knife  fell  through  the  open 
skylight,  and  stuck  in  the  table  before  her.  She  recognised  it 
immediately,  and  when  her  husband  came  home  long  after- 
wards, they  compared  notes,  and  found  that  the  time  when  the 
knife  had  fallen  from  his  hands  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
in  which  it  had  been  so  strangely  recovered. 

"  Who,  then,"  exclaims  Gcrva.se,  "after  such  evidence  as  this, 
will  doubt  the  existence  of  a  sea  above  this  earth  of  ours, 
situated  in  the  air,  or  over  it  ?"  Such  a  sea  is  still  known  in 
Celtic  tradition.  "  If  our  fathers  have  not  lied,"  say  the  peasants 
of  La  Vendee,  "  there  are  birds  that  know  the  way  of  the  upper 
sea,  and  may  no  doubt  carry  a  message  to  the  blessed  in 
Paradise."* 

In  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  the  vulgar  |>eople  supirosed 
the  world  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  planes,  the  one  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  other.  In  reference  to  this  space  it 
was  commonly  said  that  Sir  Francis  had  "  shot  thejpilf,"  meaning 
that  his  ship  had  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  plane,  so  as 
to  pa.ss  on  to  the  waters  of  the  under.  "There  is,"  says  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  "  an  old  picture  of  Drake  at  Oxford,  representing 
him  holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  which,  in  former  years,  the 
man  who  acted  as  showman  to  strangers  was  wont  to  say  (still 
imi)roving  upon  the  story)  was  the  very  pistol  with  which  Sir 
Francis  shot  the  gulf!' 

By  the  "  Nauticum  Astrologicum,"  directing  merchants, 
mariners,  captains  of  ships,  insurers,  etc,  how  (by  God's 
blessing)  they  may  escape  divers  dangers,  which  commonly 
happen  in  the  ocean,  the  posthumous  work  of  John  Gadbury 

*  "  That  there  are  wafers  in  the  Regions  of  the  Blessed,  Bede,  it  i>  sai<l, 
nssurcs  us  for  this  reason,  that  ihey  are  necessary  there  to  temper  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  And  Cornelius  fi  Lapidc  has  found  out  a  most  admirable  use 
for  them  al>ove  the  firmament,  which  is  to  make  rivers,  and  fountains,  and 
\«Titcrwork5  for  the  recreation  of  the  souls  in  bliss,  whose  seat  is  in  the 
Kmpyrean  Heaven." — Soullicy. 
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(1710),  it  apjjears  that  astrological  figures  were  often  made 
concerning  the  voyages  of  shijjs  from  London  to  Newcastle,  etc. 
In  one  part  the  predictor  tells  us  his  answer  was  verified ;  the 
ship,  though  not  lost,  had  been  in  great  danger  thereof,  having 
unhappily  run  aground  at  Newcastle,  sjjrung  a  shroud,  and 
wholly  lost  her  keel.  .\t  page  93,  there  is  a  figure  given  of 
a  ship  that  set  sail  from  London  towards  Newcastle,  -\ug.  27, 
II  p.m.,  1669.  This  proved  a  fortunate  voyage.  "  A.s,  indeed," 
saith  our  author,  "  under  so  auspicious  a  position  of  heaven,  it 
had  been  strange  if  she  had  missed  so  to  have  done  ;  for  herein 
you  see  Jupiter  in  the  ascendant  in  sextile  a.spect  of  the  sun  ; 
and  the  moon,  who  is  lady  of  tlie  horoscope,  and  governess  of 
the  hour  in  which  she  weighed  anchor,  is  applying  ad  trinitm 
Veneris.  She  returned  to  London  again,  very  well  laden,  in 
three  weeks'  time,  to  the  great  content  as  well  as  advantage  of 
the  owner." 

Lodge,  in  his  "  Incarnate  Devils  "  (i  596),  sjjeaks  of  "  a  divell 
who  persuades  the  merchant  not  to  trafficjue,  because  it  is  given 
him  in  his  nativitie  to  have  losse  by  sea." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  superstitions  of  pagan  times, 
modified  according  to  the  change  in  religious  belief,  have  been 
interwoven  in  successive  ages  with  each  other,  and  are  not 
even  yet  extinct  among  the  seafaring  communities  of  various 
countries.  The  monks  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  chroniclers 
of  saintly  interpositions  at  sea,  similar  functions  to  those  of  the 
maritime  gods  of  the  ancients.  A  goodly  harvest  of  delusions 
came  from  the  monastic  granarj-,  but  independent  of  these,  the 
gross  ignorance  and  misconception  which  prevailed,  until  within 
a  comimratively  late  period,  of  the  most  ordinary-  princiiiles  of 
meteorology,  and  nautical  science  generally,  encouraged  a  faith 
in  the  supernatural,  and  gave  a  loose  rein  to  credulity.  It  is 
scarcely  half  a  century  ago  that  in  the  west  of  England,  a 
strange  hollow  noise  on  the  sea-coast  was  supposed  to  jiroceed 
from  a  sjtirit  called  Bitcca,  and  foretold  a  tempest.  This  was  a 
matter  of  terror  to  all  mariners  on  the  coast.  It  is  well  known 
that  sound  travels  much  faster  than  currents  in  the  air ;  it  was, 
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therefore,  the  former  that  indicated  the  approach  of  a  very 
hea\'y  storm,  which  seldom  takes  place  on  that  wild  and  rocky 
shore  without  a  shipwreck  on  some  [sarts  of  its  extensive  coasts 
surrounded  by  the  Atlantic* 

Considering  the  great  advance  of  modern  intelligence,  there 
is  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  an  immunity  from  gross  supersti- 
tions; so  late  as  1857,  a  horrible  murder  was  committed  at  sea 
on  board  the  Raby  Castle,  by  Karl  Anderson,  a  Swede,  on  a 
fellow  sailor,  a  mulatto,  under  an  hallucination  that  the  victim 
was  a  Russian  Fin.  It  seems  that  the  Fins  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  drawing  iilood  from  anything,  even  a  ship's 
mainmast ! 

Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  superstition,  as  it  frequently  is  of 
disasters  at  sea  ;  for  the  want  of  nautical  experience  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  shipwrecks.  Landsmen,  however,  as  well  as  sea- 
men, have  their  strange  beliefs  and  their  vulgar  prejudices. 
That  such  should  be  the  case  is  a  reproach  to  our  boasted  ■ 
civilisation.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  "  luck,"  good  and  bad  ■ 
auguries,  inauspicious  days,  fortune-telling,  and  a  host  of  similar 
absurdities,  are  still  current  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  ;  so  we  should  not  judge  too  harshly  the  credulity 
of  seamen,  whose  isolated  occupations  and  peculiar  mode  of 
life  render  them  more  susceptible  of  fanciful  impressions. 
Although  the  boldest  men  alive  in  action,  yet  they  are  fre- 
quently the  very  abject  slaves  of  superstition.  "  Innumerable," 
observes  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  are  the  rejwrts 
of  accidents  unto  such  as  frequent  the  seas,  as  fishermen  and 
sailors,  who  discourse  of  noises,  flashes,  fires,  shadows,  echoes, 
and  other  things  nightly  seen  or  heard  upon  the  water." 
Andrews  remarks  "superstition  and  profaneness,  those 
extremes  of  human  conduct,  are  too  often  found  united  in  the 
sailor ;  and  the  man  who  dreads  the  stormy  effect  of  drowning 
a  cat,  or  of  whistling  a  country  dance,  while  he  leans  over  the 
gunwale,  will,  too  often,  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  the  most 
daring  e.\ecrations,  and  the  most  licentious  behaviour." 
*  Sir  llumphrey  Davy's  "Salmonia." 
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It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  sailor  is  the  oddest  compound 
existence  :  his  habits,  his  feelings,  his  language  are  iiecutiar 
himself  alone.  He  displays  the  most  noble  and  exalled 
%-irtues  when  roused  into  exertion  ;  but  too  frequently  indulges 
in  gross  habits  and  degrading  vices.  He  is  a  child  in  symjia- 
thetic  feeling,  yet  a  stem  hero  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  un- 
dauntedly faces  and  defies  death  on  deck,  amidst  the  blood 
and  slaughter  of  battle,  and  yet  shrinks  with  indescribable 
apprehension  on  shore  at  the  sight  of  a  coffia 

"  Our  own  sailors,"  remarks  Southey,   "  sometimes  ascribe 

consciousness  and  symjiathy  to  their  ship.     It   is  a  common 

expression  with  them,  '  She  behaves  well ;'  and  they  persuade 

themselves  that  an  English  man-of-war,  by  reason  of  its  own 

will,  sails  faster  in  pursuit  of  a  Frenchman  than  at  any  other 

"imc.     Poor  old  Captain  .\dkins  was  firmly  possessed  with  this 

elief.     On  such  occasions  he  would  talk  to  his  shi[j,  as  an 

Lrabian  to  his  horse,  urge  and  entreat  her  to  exert  herself  and 

put  forth  all  her  speed,  and  promise  to  reward  her  with  a  new 

aat  of  paint  as  soon  as  they  should  get  into  harbour.     'Who,' 

ays  Fuller,  '  can,  without  pity  or  pleasure,  behold  that  trusty 

esse!  which  carried  Sir  Francis  Drake  about  the  world  ?' " 

So  naturally  are  men  led  to  impute  something  like  vitality  to 

great  a  work  of  human  formation,  that  persons  connected 

rith  the  shii)ping  trade  talk  of  the  "  average  h'/(  of  a  ship."' 

The   surrender   of    Jack's    belief    in    the   sujiernatural    will 

probably  be  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  sujx;rstition  ;  for 

the  obstinacy  of  his  character  will  hold  out  long,  desjiite  "  the 

schoolmaster  abroad."     Falconer  thus  describes  this  j>eculjarity 

^^  in  the  old  English  seaman  : 

^^h  "  Each  veteran  rale  he  iirizcd, 

^H  And  all  improvements  utterly  despised." 

^H    Bacon  naively  observes :    "  One  was  saying  '  that  his  great 

^^Brandfather,  and  grandfather,  and  father  died  at  sea.'     Said 

^Kmother  that  heard  him,   '  An   I  were  as  you,  I  would  never 

^^Bome  at  sea.'     '  Why  ?'  said  he — '  where  did  your  great  grand- 

^■fiither.  grandfather,  and  father  die  ?'      '  Where,   but  in  their 

beds  !'     An  I  were  as  you,  then,  /  would  never  come  to  bed  F  " 
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Addison,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  27),  says :  "  II  is  an  old 
obseiration  that  a  time  of  peace  is  always  a  time  of  prodigies  ; 
for  as  our  news-writers  must  adorn  their  papers  with  that  whidi 
the  critics  call  the  '  marvellous,'  they  are  forced,  in  a  dead 
calm  of  aflairs,  to  ransack  every  element  for  ])roper  amuse- 
ments, and  either  to  astonish  their  readers  from  time  to  time 
with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight,  or  be  content  to  lose  their 
custom.  The  sea  is  generally  filled  with  monsters  when  there  are 
no  fleets  upon  it." 

OMENS  for  good  or  for  evil  were  derived  from  birds  and 
marine  animals.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
Errors,"  says  :  "  That  a  kingfisher  hanged  by  the  bill  sheweth 
what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  ]iroj)erty, 
converting  the  breast  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow.  This  is  a  received  o]jinion,  and  very 
strange,  introducing  natural  weathercocks  and  extending 
magnetical  positions  as  far  as  animal  natures,  a  conceit  su|v 
ported  chiefly  by  present  [iractice,  yet  not  made  out  by  reason 
nor  ex])erience." 

Shaksj>eare  alludes  to  the  halcyon  when  he  says  : 

"  DiHown,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
With  ever)'  g.ile  and  vary  of  their  masters." 

The  ancients  believed  that  so  long  as  the  female  kingfishers  sat 
on  their  eggs,  no  storm  or  tempest  disturbed  the  ocean.  In 
Wild's  "Iter  Boreale"  we  read  : 

"The  peaceful  kingfishers  arc  met  together 
About  the  decks,  and  prophecy  calm  weather." 

Dryden  says : 

"Amidst  our  arms  as  quiel  you  shall  l>e, 
As  halcyons  bree<ling  on  a  winter's  sea." 

"  The  halcyon^'  observes  Willford,  in  his  "  Nature's  Secret," 
"at  the  time  of  breeding,  which  is  about  fourteen  days  before 
the  winter's  solstice,  foreshows  a  quiet  and  tranquil  time,  as  it 
is  obser>-ed  about  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  from  whence  the  proverb 
is  transported  of  '■halcyon  days'  "* 

'  Gmelin  lells  us  !hal  the  Tartars  pluck  the  feathers  from  a  kingfisher, 
"  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  carefully  preserve  such  as  float,  pretending 
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Pennant  says  that  "the  great  auk  is  a  bird  observed    by 

eamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings ;  and,  according  to  its 

ippearance,  they  direct  their  measures,  being  assured  that  land 

is  not  very  remote.     Thus  sailors,  in  modem  times,  paid  regard 

auguries,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aristophanes  tells  us  the 

Jreek  mariners  did  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago ; 

"From  birds  in  sailing,  men  instructions  take. 
Now  lie  in  port,  now  sail,  am!  profit  make." 

The  osprey  is  abundant,  during  the  summer,  along  the  coasts 
of  North  .America  ;  and  its  jjresence  is  hailed  by  the  fishermen 
with  the  same  feelings  of  satisfaction  as  the  appearance  of  the 
gannet  upon  our  own  shores.  The  most  certain  of  all  indices, 
the  appearance  of  the  osprey,  is  awaited  with  much  anxiety  by 
the  fishermen  of  those  coasts  before  they  commence  the  toils 
of  the  season.  Protected  by  them,  as  the  other  harbingers  of 
summer  are  upon  the  land,  to  molest  one  in  a  fleet  of  fisher- 
men might  be  attended  with  uni)Ieasant  consei[uences.  W'il.son, 
the  ornithologist  of  America,  alludes  to  the  bird  in  his  "  Fisher- 

in's  hymn :" 

"The  osprey  sails  alx)ve  the  souml 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying  ; 
The  herring  shuals  swarm  thick  around. 

The  nets  are  launchM,  the  boats  are  plying. 
Yo,  yo,  my  hearts  1     Let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
SliU  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk,  and  the  fisher !" 

The  tern  is  considered  in  the  same  light  by  fishermen  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  good  and  prosjjerous  fishing  season.  Its  api>ear- 
ance  was  similarly  appreciated  by  the  sagas  of  the  Norse  Vikings : 

"  Now  let  the  steed  of  ocean  bound 

O'er  the  North  Sea,  with  dashing  sound  ; 
Let  nimble  tern,  and  screaming  gull 
Fly  round  and  round  ;  our  net  is  full," 

that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they  touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes, 
she  must  fall  in  love  with  them.  The  Qstiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and 
the  claws  of  this  bird,  shutting  them  up  in  a  purse,  and  so  long  as  ihey 
preserve  this  sort  of  amulet,  they  l»elievc  they  have  no  ill  to  fear.  The 
person  who  taught  me  this  means  of  living  happy,  could  not  forbear  she<lding 
tears,  while  he  told  me  that  the  loss  of  a  Kinglisher's  skin  had  caused  him  to 
;  both  his  wife  and  his  goo«ls." — Cmeliii,  "  I'oyage  en  SibtrU," 
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The  stormy  petrels,  the  "  Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  of  early 

times,  bring  to  the  mariners  of  all  nations   apprehensions  of 

fearful  dangers,  owing  probably  to  the  apj^earance  of  the  birds, 

when  i>erhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  any  land  ;  apparently  un- 

tircd,   and  seldom  seen  resting  or  eating ;   together  with   its 

ominous  colour  : 

"  O'er  ihu  deep,  o'er  the  deep  ! 
Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 
Outflying  the  blast  and  Ihc  driving  rain, 
The  |>etrel  tcUetli  her  talc  in  vain  ; 
For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 
\\'ho  bringclh  him  news  of  storms  we  heard. 
Ob  !  thus  does  ihe  prophet  of  Boo<I  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 
Vet  he  ne'er  falters,  so.  Petrel,  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  waves,  on  thy  stormy  wing  !" 

Pennant  says  that  the  ]>etrel  cautions  the  seamen  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  temix'sl  by  collecting  under  the  stern  of  a  ship. 
This  is  probably  to  catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agitated 
ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any  food  that  may  be  dropped 
from  the  vessel.  VV'hen  the  storm  subsides  they  are  no  more  seen. 
It  is  curious  to  find  crows  employed  in  the  early  ages  as 
guides  to  mariners.  Arngrim  Jonas  tells  us  that  when  Flock,  a 
famous  Norwegian  navigator,  was  going  to  set  out  from  Shetland 
to  Iceland  (then  called  Gardarsholm),  he  took  on  board  some 
crows,  because  the  mariner's  com]jass  was  not  then  in  use. 
AVhen  he  thought  he  had  made  a  considerable  ])art  of  his  way, 
he  threw  up  one  of  his  crows,  which,  seeing  land  astern,  flew 
to  it ;  when  Flock,  concluding  that  he  was  nearer  to  Shetland 
than  any  other  land  (perhaps,  rather  P'sroe),  kept  on  his  course 
for  some  time,  and  then  sent  out  another  crow,  which  seeing  no 
land,  returned  to  the  vessel  At  last,  having  run  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  another  crow  was  sent  out  by  him,  which, 
seeing  land  ahead,  immediately  flew  for  it,  and  Flock,  following 
his  guide,  fell  in  with  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Such  was  the 
simple  mode  of  keeping  a  reckoning  and  steering  their  course 
]3ractised  by  the  bold  navigators  of  the  stormy  northern  ocean.* 


•  The  ancient  coins  of  Phoca-a  have  what  the  old    numismatists  term  a 
tptakin^  type  :  that  is,  one  which  represented  the  name  of  a  place — a  ual. 
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The  ancient  natives  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  used  the  same 
exjiedient  when  skimming  along  the  tranquil  surface  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  still  believed  that  sea-gulls  retiring  to  land  foretell  a 
storm,  but  the  migration  of  sea-birds  generally  arises  from  their 
security  in  finding  food,  such  as  earth-worms  and  larvK  driven 
out  of  the  grounds  by  severe  floods. 

Bourne  says  that  "  seeing  three  magpies  augurs  a  successful 
journey,"  but  this  will  scarcely  hold  good  with  other  suiierstitions 
resjiecting  the  same  bird,  formerly  held  by  seamen.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  relates  that  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Clark,  on  a  journey  to 
London  by  mail  coach,  found  himself  in  company  with  a  sea- 
faring man  of  middle  age  and  res]iectable  appearance,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  mxster  of  a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade.  In 
the  course  of  the  desultory  talk  which  occurs  on  such  occasions 
the  seaman  obser\'ed,  in  comjiliance  with  a  common  superstition: 

"  I  wish  we  may  have  good  luck  on  our  journey — there  is  a 
magpie." 

"  And  why  should  that  be  unlucky  ?"  said  my  friend. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  rei>lied  the  seaman,  "  but  all  the 
world  agrees  that  one  magtiic  bodes  ill-luck  ;  two  are  not  so 
bad,  but  three  arc  the  evil  one  himself     I  never  saw  three  mag- 


sbowlng  the  Greek  derivation.  But  this  type  was  not  adopted  because 
its  name  was  that  of  the  town,  but  bec.iuse  a  circumstance  occurre<l, 
from  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  which  the  town  itself  was  named. 
A  shoal  of  seals  prcce<lea  the  ships  of  the  original  emigrants  when  the 
colony  was  founded,  seeming  to  guitle  them  to  their  destination.  The 
name  of  Phocjea,  or,  as  we  might  translate  it,  Seallown,  was  therefore  given 
to  the  newly  founded  city ;  and  a  seal  was,  probably,  made  an  object  of 
perio'.lical  sacrifices  to  Neptune,  and  so  Ijccame  a  sacred  symlxil. 

Many  other  omens,  apart  from  those  dcrivetl  from  animals,  prevailed  in 
early  timei.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Norwegian  chronicles,  that  one 
Ingolf,  and  his  friend  Lief,  determined  in  S74  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  Iceland.  On  approaching  the  isl.ind,  Ingolf,  con- 
formably with  an  ancient  superstition  of  his  country,  threw  overboard  two 
wooden  columns  of  the  temple  of  his  gixis,  determining  to  make  his  first 
landing  on  tliat  part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  gods  should  direct  the  float- 
ing guide  ;  but  tnc  current  having  carried  it  away  from  his  sight,  he  landed 
in  a  tiuid,  or  gulf,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which  still  bears  his 
name. 
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pies  but  twice,  and  once  I  nearly  lost  my  vessel,  and  aftenvards 
I  fell  from  my  horse  and  was  hurt.* 

The  swan  was  an  omen  of  fair  weather  to  mariners,  because, 
according  to  a  fragment  of  Emilius,  the  Veronese,  "  niinquavi 
mcrgitin  tindis"  it  will  float  in  the  roughest  sex  Coleridge  has 
immortalised  the  albatross  as  the  harbinger  of  good  fortune  in 
"  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

"And  all  averr'il  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  ihc  breeze  lo  lilow  ; 
'  Ah,  wrclch,'  sniil  I  hey,  '  ihc  bird  to  blay, 
That  made  ihe  brccie  to  blow.'  " 

The  albatross  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  migrations ; 
indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  pass  from  pole  to  pole,  and  is 
seen  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  other  bird.  Hence 
sailors  regarded  this  comjianion  of  their  voyages  with  sui>er- 
stitious  fondness. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  a  belief  in  l/ird-omais 
occurred  as  recently  as  1857.  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Nor- 
wegian bartjue  E//eii,  which  fortunately  picked  ujj  forty-nine  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ship  Central  America,  after  the 
steamer  had  sunk,  arrived  at  New  York,  Sejjtember  20,  and  made 
the  following  singular  statement : 

"  Just  before  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  1 2,  I 

*  For  anglers,  in  spring,  it  is  a  bad  omen  to  sec  single  m.igpics,  but  two 
may  be  considere<l  a  favourable  augur>'.  Sir  Iluniphrey  Davy  tells  us  the 
reason  is  that  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  one  magpie  only  leaves  the  nest 
in  search  of  food,  the  other  remaining  to  sit  on  the  eggs.  When  two  go 
out  together,  it  is  only  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild,  and  favourable 
for  fishing. 

In  M.  G.  Lewis's  liallad  of  "  Bill  Jones,"  we  read  : 

"  'Ah,  well-a-day,'  the  sailor  said, 
'  Some  danger  must  inijjcnd, 
Three  ravens  sit  in  yonder  glade. 
And  evil  will  happen,  I'm  sore  afraid, 
Ere  we  reach  our  journey's  end.' 

"  '  And  what  have  the  ravens  with  us  lo  do  ? 
Does  their  sight  betoken  us  evil  ?' 
'  To  see  one  raven  is  lucky,  'tis  true, 
But  it's  certain  misfortune  to  light  upon  two, 
And  meeting  with  three  is  the  dcviL'" 
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was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck  with  two  other  of  the  crew  (it 
the  same  time,  besides  die  man  at  the  helm.  Suddenly  a  bird 
flew  around  me,  first  grazing  my  right  shoulder.  Afterwards  it 
flew  around  the  vessel,  then  it  again  commenced  to  fly  around 
ray  head.  It  soon  flew  at  my  face,  when  I  caught  hold  of  |t, 
and  made  it  a  prisoner.  The  bird  wa.s  unlike  any  bird  I 
ever  saw,  nor  do  I  know  its  name.  The  colour  of  its  feathers 
was  a  dark  iron-grey  ;  its  body  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  wings  three  and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  had  a  beak 
full  eight  inches  long,  and  a  set  of  teeth  like  a  small  hand-saw. 
In  capturing  the  bird  it  gave  me  a  good  bite  on  my  right  thumb: 
two  of  the  crew  who  assisted  in  tying  its  legs  were  also  bitten. 
As  it  strove  to  bite  everj'lwdy,  I  had  its  head  aftenvards  cut  off, 
and  the  body  thrown  overboard. 

"When  the  bird  flew  to  the  ship,  the  barque  was  going  a  little 
north  of  north-east.  /  regarded  flu  appearance  of  the  bird  as  an 
omen,  and  an  indication  to  me  that  I  must  change  my  course  ; 
I  accordingly  headed  to  the  eastward  direct.  I  should  not 
have  deviated  from  my  course  had  not  the  bird  visited  the  ship ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  change  of  course,  I  should  not 
have  fallen  in  with  the  forty-nine  passengers,  whom  I  fortunately 
saved  from  certain  deatli." 

.\  somewhat  analogous  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the 
voyage  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  when  he  was  first  on 
his  way  to  the  new  world:  "Their  victual  I  wa.xed  skant,  and 
their  fresh  water  wanted,  so  that  they  pre]iared  themselves  to 
die.  Some  cursyed  their  fortune,  others  asked  mercie  at  Ciod's 
hand,  looking  for  death,  and  to  be  eaten  of  the  Carives.  And 
in  this  time  of  tribulation  came  a  Dove  flying  to  the  shippe, 
being  on  Good  Friday,  at  sunsett :  and  sat  him  on  the  shippe- 
top;  whereat  they  were  all  comforted,  and  tooke  it  for  a 
miracle,  and  good  token,  and  some  wept  with  joy ;  some  sayd 
that  God  had  sent  the  Dove  to  comfort  them  ;  others  sayd  that 
land  was  nearc,  and  all  gave  hartie  thanks  to  God,  directing 
their  course  the  way  that  the  Dove  flew." 

In  the  "  .\utobiography  "  of  Miss  Knight,  we  read  that  being 


on  board  the  Vanguard  (Nelson's  ship),  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  she  remarked,  while  at  breakfast,  a  little  bird  hop]iing 
about  the  table.  It  had  come  on  board  the  ship  the  evening 
before  the  action,  and  had  remained  in  her  afterwards.  The 
admiral's  cabin  was  its  chief  residence,  but  it  was  fed  and  petted 
by  all  who  came  near  it,  for  sailors  regard  the  arrival  of  a  bird 
as  a  promise  of  victory,  or  at  least  an  excellent  omen.  It  flew 
away  soon  after  the  ship  reached  Naples. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Rodney  "  it  is  related  that  in  the  famous 
victory  of  the  12th  April,  1782,  a  bantam  cock  perched  himself 
upon  the  poop  of  Rodney's  ship,  and  at  every  broadside  that 
was  poured  into  the  yi/U-de-Paris,  clapped  his  wings  and  crew. 
Rodney  gave  special  orders  that  this  cock  should  be  taken  care 
of  as  long  as  he  lived. 

According  to  Pliny  the  biUeo  was  a  species  of  hawk  used  in 
auguries.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  family  of  the  Fabians,  because 
a  bird  of  this  sjjecies  settled  on  the  general's  ship,  and  afforded 
a  lucky  omen. 

Dolphins  and  porpoises,  when  they  jilay  about,  are  said  to 
foretell  a  storm  ;  hence  they  are  considered  as  unlucky  omens 
by  the  sailor.  In  the  "Canterbury  CJuests,"  a  comedy  by 
Ravenscroft,  we  read  :  "  My  heart  begins  to  leap  and  play  like 
a  porpoise  before  a  storm." 

The  ancients,  however,  regarded  the  a]>pcarance  of  the 
dolj>hin  as  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  According  to  old  fables,  the 
dolphins  and  porpoises  offered  themselves,  in  times  of  storms, 
to  convey  shi]j\vrecked  mariners  to  shore.  The  story  of  Arion 
is  well  known,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  Lesbian  poet  been 
introduced  with  so  much  grace  and  beauty  as  by  Spenser  in 
the  "  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  " : 


Then,  there  was  heard  a  most  celesliall  sound 
Of  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensue 
liefore  the  Si-wuse.     That  was  Arion,  crowned  ; 
Who,  playing  on  liis  hnrp,  unto  him  drew 
The  eares  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew  ; 
That  even  yet  the  Dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  .Kgxan  seas  from  pirates'  view, 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonished  nt  his  lore  ; 
Anii  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forget  to  rear  /" 
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Like  many  other  old  jagan  fictions,  this  classic  myth  was 
invested  by  the  earlier  Christian  converts  with  a  deeper,  holier 
meaning ;  and  the  dolphin,  so  constantly  recognised  in  sculj)- 
tures  and  frescoes,  points  not  to  the  deliverer  of  Arion,  but  to 
Him  who,  through  the  waters  of  baptism,  opens  to  mankind 
the  path  of  deliverance. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  dolphins  like  music,  and  will  come  when 
called  for  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  them,  and  can 
swim  as  swift  as  an  arrow  can  be  sliot  from  a  bow.  The 
dolphin  plays  no  inconsiderable  ]>art  in  the  mythological  lore 
of  the  ancients.  The  Romans,  when  fishing  for  the  tunny, 
used  to  invoke  the  name  of  Alexicacus,  or  Neptune,  that  their 
nets  might  be  preserved  from  the  swordfish,  which  used  to  tear 
them,  and  prevent  the  assistance  which,  it  was  asserted,  the 
dolphins  used  to  give  the  tunny  on  these  occasions. 

Sta-urchins  thrusting  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  striving  to 

e cover  their  bodies  with  sand,  forbode  a  storm  ;  cockUs,  and 
hlost  shell-fish,  are  observed,  when  a  tempest  is  brooding,  to 
Save  gravel  sticking  hard  into  their  shells,  as  a  providence  of 
nature  to  stay  or  poise  themselves,  and  to  help  to  weigh  them 
iown  if  raised  from  the  bottom  by  surges. 
F  Many  fishes  jKissess  the  jwwer  of  keeping  themselves  secure 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  storm  by  afifixing  themselves  to  a  rock, 
or  other  steady  substance.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  remora,  or  sucking-fish  (echeneis),  which  tlie  ancients 
imagined  had  the  power  to  imjiede  or  arrest  the  course  of  a 
ship,  a  fable  which  continued  to  be  credited  until  very  late 
times.  Thus,  it  was  alleged,  Anthony's  ship  was  detained  from 
getting  soon  enough  into  action  on  the  memorable  and  decisive 
battle  of  Actium.* 

Magnus  Heigninsen,  who  was  sent  by  Frcilerick  II.,  King  of  Dcn- 
rV,  to  discover  Greenland,  after  many  mishaps  did  so  ;  but  was  not  able 
get  near  it,  because,  before  he  had  seen  the  land,  his  ship  stopjjed  short, 
_  which  he  was  much  astonished,  and  with  reason,  for  it  was  m  the  open 
sea,  and  in  great  ilepth  of  water ;  there  was  no  ice,  and  the  wind  was  fresh. 
Unable  to  go  forward,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Denmark,  where  he  re- 
ported what  had  happcncl  to  him,  and  told  the  king  that  there  were  load- 
(tones  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  had  arrested  his  vessel !     If  he  had 
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Ben  Jonson,  in  the  "  Magnetic  Lady,"  has : 

*'  I  say  a  rcmora, 
For  it  will  stay  a  ship  that's  under  sail." 

In  S[)enser's  "  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,"  we  find : 

"  Looking  far  forth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  gocxlly  ship,  with  hanncrs  bravely  dight. 
And  flag  in  her  lop-gallant  I  espied, 

Through  the  main  sea  making  her  merry  Right  ; 
Fair  blew  (he  wind  into  her  bosom  right, 

Arvd  th'  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while 
Tliat  she  did  seem  to  dance,  as  in  delight. 

And  at  her  own  felicity  did  smile  ; 
All  suddenly  there  clove  unto  her  keel 

A  Utile  fish  they  call  remora. 
Which  stopt  her  course,  and  held  her  by  the  heel. 
Strange  ihnig  njc  seemeth  that  so  small  a  thing 
Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  to  wring. " 

The  eight-amied  nittkfis?i  has  also  been  made  an  object  of 
siiiicrstitious  exaggeration.  Pennant  says  that  in  the  Indian 
seas  this  sjiecies  has  been  found  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure 
two  fathoms  in  breadth  across  the  central  part,  while  each  ann 
has  measured  nine  fathoms  in  length  ;  and  that  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  isles,  when  sailing  in  their  canoes,  always  take  care 
to  be  provided  with  hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  off  immediately 
the  arms  of  such  of  those  animals  as  happened  to  Ring  them 
over  the  sides  of  the  canoes,  lest  they  should  pull  them  under 
the  water  and  sink  them.  This  has  been  considered  a  credu- 
lity in  Pennant,  unworthy  of  a  steady  naturalist 


known  the  history  of  ihe  rcmora,  perhaps  he  would  have  given  that  as  a 
reason,  as  well  as  the  loatlstonc.     This  occurred  in  l  $88. 

Livingstone  stales  that  the  Barotse  believe  that  al  certain  j>arts  of  the 
river  Lccambi,  in  South  Africa,  a  tremendous  monster  lies  hid,  and  that  it 
will  catch  a  canoe,  and  hold  it  fast  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  paddlers.  While  near  Namela,  they  even  objected  to  pass 
a  spot  supjxisetl  to  be  haunted.  They  believe  that  some  of  their  country- 
men possess  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  prayer  to  lay  the  monster.  It  is 
strange  to  find  fables  similar  to  lho>e  of  the  more  northern  nations  even  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Can  they  tie  vestiges  of  traditioas  of  animals  that  no 
longer  exist  ? 

Among  the  northern  nations,  Ncccus,  the  malign  deity  of  the  waters,  was 
much  dreaded.  If  any  perished  by  cramp,  or  in  whirlpools,  or  by  bad 
swimming,  he  was  thought  to  be  seized  by  Neccus.  Steel  was  thought  to 
expel  him,  and  therefore  hU  who  bathed  threw  some  little  pieces  of  steel  in 
the  water  for  that,purpose. 
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A  French  writer  has  suggested  that  the  destruction  of  tlic 
great  shijj,  the  I'ille-de- Paris,  taken  l;y  the  English  during  tlie 
American  War,  together  with  nine  other  ships  which  came  to 
her  assistance  on  hearing  the  signal-fire  of  distress,  was  owing, 
not  to  a  storm  which  happened  at  the  time,  but  to  a  group  of 
colossal  cuttle-fish  prowling  about  the  ocean  beneath  these 
unfortunate  ships ! 

I  A  N  extraordinary  belief  was  long  current  that  the  barnacle, 
\l\.  a  well-known  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  is  found  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  shif)s,  would,  when  broken  off,  betcjme  a 
species  of  goose.  Several  old  wTiters  assert  this,  and  Holinshed 
gravely  declares  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  saw  the  feathers  of 
these  barnacles  "hang  out  of  the  shell  at  least  two  inches." 
Cliraldus  Cambrensis  gives  similar  ocular  testimony.    "Who," 

■he  says,  "  can  mar\-el  that  this  should  be  so  ?     When  our  first 
parent  was  made  of  mud,  can  we  be  suq)rised  that  a  bird  should 
be  bom  of  a  tree  ?" 
The  singular  fable  concerning  the  origin  of  these  geese,  so 
^■prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  credited  even  by  some 
^■generally  well-informed  naturalists,  is  at  the  present  day  retained 
in  our  memorj'  principally  by  Isaac  Walton's  ijuotations  from 
y  The  Divine  Weekes  and  Workes  "  of  Du  Bartas : 

"  So,  sly  Bootes,  unilcrnealh  him  sees 
In  y'  cycles,  those  (;oslinf;s  halchl  of  trees, 
Whose  fraitriill  Iciues  falling  into  the  walef 
Are  tum'il  (they  «.iy)  to  liuini;  fimlcs  soon  after. 
So  rotten  sides  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles  !    O,  transfomialion  strange  ! 
Twas  first  a  greene  tree,  then  ag.iUanl  null, 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gull. " 


In  a  description  of  \Vest  Connaught,  Ireland,  by  Roderic 
O'Flaherty  {1684),  the  barnacle  is  thus  mentioned  :  "There  is 
ie  bird  engendered  by  the  sea,  out  of  timber  long  lying  in  the 
Some  call  these  birds  clakes,  and  solan'd  geese,  and  some, 
jffins,  others  barnacles ;  we  call  them  girrinn. 
Butler  tells  us  in  "  Hudibras  "  of  those — 
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"  Who  from  the  most  refined  of  sainU 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants, 
As  bam.icles  turn  Soland  geese 
In  the  islands  of  ihc  Orcailcs." 

Clerard,  author  of  the  "Herbal"  (1597),  gives  a  nunute 
account  of  this  prodigy :  "  Bi.U  what  our  eyes  have  seen,  and 
hands  have  touched,  we  shall  detiare.  There  is  a  small  island 
in  Lancashire  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  to 
be  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have 
lx:en  cast  thither  by  shijjwrarke ;  and  also  of  the  trunks  and 
bodies,  with  the  branches  of  old  rotten  trees  cast  there  likewise^ 
whereon  is  found  a  certain  spume,  or  froth,  that  in  time 
breedeth  unto  certain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  niuskle, 
but  shaqier  jiointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  wherein  is  con- 
tained a  thing  in  forni  like  a  lace  of  silk,  finely  woven,  as  it 
were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour ;  one  end  whereof  is  fastened 
unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oysters  and 
musklcs  are ;  the  other  end  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  a 
rude  inasse  orlumpe,  which  in  time  couieth  unto  the  shajie  and 
form  of  a  bird.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed  the  shell  gapeth 
o[)en,  and  the  first  thing  that  a|>peareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or 
string  ;  next  come  the  legs  of  a  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it 
groweth  greater,  it  opcneth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
it  is  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  a  short 
time  after  it  cometh  to  full  maturity,  and  falleth  into  the  sea, 
where  it  gathercth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  fowlc  bigger  than  a 
mallard,  and  less  than  a  goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or 
beak,  and  feathers  black  and  white,  spotted  in  such  a  manner 
as  b  our  magpie,  called  in  some  places  a  pie-annet,  which  the 
])eoi)le  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree-goose  ; 
which  |)lace.  and  all  those  parts  adjoining,  do  so  much  abound 
therewith  that  one  of  the  best  may  be  bought  for  threei)ence."* 

*  William  IJarenl?.  ami  his  companitms,  on  their  vnj-agc  into  the  North 
Sea  in  1594  —  1596,  refutetl  Gerard's  errors  respecting  the  barnacle,  which 
is  noticol  by  Thomas  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Herbal,"  published  in  16J3:  "The  butnaklcs,  whose  fabulous  breed  my 
author  here  sets  downc,  and  diuvers  others  have  also  deliuered,  were  found 
\iy  some  Hollanders  to  have  had  another  originall,  and  that  by  ^ges,  as 
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Honest  Gerard  delighted  in  the  marvellous,  and  found  ready 
believers  :  indeed,  this  particular  ground  of  discussion  had  been 
abundantly  cropix;d  already.  The  numerous  tentacles  or  arms 
H  of  the  animal  inhabiting  the  barnacle  shell  which  are  disposed 
'  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  have  a  feathery  appearance,  seem  to 
ha\'e  been  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been  alleged  in  favour 
of  this  strange  supposition. 


I 
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TH  E  old  stories  by  ancient  mariners,  of  oysters  that  grew  on 
trees,  and  others  so  large  that  ihey  required  to  be  cut 
like  a  round  of  beef,  or  a  quarter  of  lamb,  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  so  many  romances,  and,  indeed,  they  were  great 
exaggerations  ;  but  the  fact  is  undisputed  that  there  are  large 
o>'sters  that  re<iuire  to  be  car\-ed,  and  oysters  have  been  plucked 
from  trees.  Enormous  oyster-shells  are  used  for  holy  water  in 
some  continental  churches.  One  oyster  was  known  to  be 
ninety  years  old,  by  the  layers  of  the  shell. 

During  the  oyster-dredging,  the  fishermen  keej)  U])  a  wild 

monotonous  song,  or  rather  chaunt,  which  they  assert  charm  the 

^ktysters  into  the  dredge  : 

^m    Accord 

^^MbcT  birds  haue ;  for  ihey  in  (heir  third  voy:^  to  iinde  out  the  North-east 
passage  lo  China  and  the  Molucco's,  about  the  eightieth  degree  .ind  eleven 
minutes  of  Northerly  Lililudc,  found  two  little  islands,  in  one  of  which  ihcy 
found  aboundance  of  these  geese  sitting  vpon  their  eggcs,  of  which  they  got 
isie  goose,  mnd  looke  away  ^ixly  egges." 

I  A  writer  in  Dr.  Aikins's  "  Alhena;uui  "  quotes  the  following  curious 
•ccuunt  of  barnacles  from  an  old  author.  According  lo  common  opinion, 
Ihey  were  "fowles  lyke  lo  wylde  ghees,  which  growcn  wonderly  ui>on 
trees,  as  it  were  nature  wrought  agayne  kynde.  NIen  of  relig)on  ele  licr- 
liacles  on  fastynge  dayes,  by  cause  they  ben  not  engendred  of  Hcsshe, 
vhcrin  as  me  thinketh  they  errc.  For  reason  is  agaynst  that.  For  yf  a 
man  liad  elen  of  Adam's  leggc  he  hail  elen  flesshe  ;  and  yet  .\dani  wa<. 
not  eogendrctl  of  fader  and  moilcr,  but  that  fleishc  came  wonderly  of  the 
erthe,  and  «o  this  flcsshe  comelh  wonderly  of  the  tree." 

3 — 2 


*'  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredgers'  song, 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kmd." 

According  to  some  Norwegian  writers,  the  fishermen  often  see 
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large  and  frightful  lobsters  which  they  do  not  attack,  the  tijK  of 
their  claws  being  z.  fathom  asunder  ! 

Some  fishermen  jierform  a  sort  of  rite  before  going  to  the 
herring  fishery,  in  drinking  to  a  "  white  lug,"  that  is  when  they 
examine  a  corner  or  lug  of  their  nets,  they  may  find  it  glitter 
with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  fish,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  hcav7 
draught 

THE  superstitious  belief  in  mermaids  and  mermen  was  uni- 
versal, and  dates  from  the  earliest  jieriods.  In  the 
excavations  of  Khorsabad,  Botta  found  a  figure  of  Oannes,  a 
creature  half  man  and  half  fish,  identical  with  Dagon,  who 
came  out  of  that  part  of  the  Erythraeum  sea,  which  borders  U])on 
Babylon.  At  Nimroud,  a  gigantic  image  was  found  by  Layard, 
representing  a  fish's  head  as  a  cap,  and  the  body  of  the  fish  de- 
pending over  his  shoulders,  his  legs  those  of  a  man  ;  a  richly- 
decorated  bag  was  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  coins  of  Ascalon  is 
figured  a  goddess,  above  whose  head  is  a  half-moon,  and  at  her 
feet  a  woman,  with  her  lower  extremities  like  a  fish. 

The  tritons  and  the  syrens  are  represented  as  half  fish  and 
half  human.  Originally,  the  syrens  were  winged,  but  after  the 
fable  had  been  acce])ted,  which  told  of  their  strife  with  the 
Muses,  and  their  precipitation  into  the  sea,  they  were  figured 
like  mermaids.*  It  is  curious  how  the  prevalence  of  tales  of 
mermaids  exists  among  Celtic  populations,  indicating  these 
water-nymphs  as  having  been  originally  deities  of  those  jieople. 
The  Peruvians  had,  also,  their  sesni-fish  gods.  The  North 
American    Indians   relate,    that    they   were    conducted    from 


*  In  "The  Easlcrn  Travels  of  John  cf  Hesse"  (13S9),  amongst  llie 
perils  of  voyage  we  re.nd:  "\Vc  came  to  a  smoky  and  stony  mountain,  where 
we  heard  Syrens  singing,  pro/riJ  mecrmaids,  who  draw  shi|js  into  danger 
liy  their  songs.  We  saw  there  many  horrible  monsters,  and  were  in  great 
fear." 

As  the  ancient  navigators  pretended  to  have  seen  syrens,  and  poets  sung 
of  them,  so,  in  later  times,  seamen  declared  they  had  lieheld  a  fish,  the 
hea<l  of  which  W.15  crowned  with  a  mitre,  and  the  shoulders  covered  with 
a  rich  dalmatica.  AH  Iwlicved  in  the  bishop-fish,  and  a  learned  Jesuit 
wrote  a  book  to  attest  its  existence. 
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Northern  Asia  by  a  man-fish.  In  the  "Si^eculum  Regali,"  an 
Icelandic  work  of  the  twelfth  centur)^  is  the  following  descrii> 
tion  of  a  mermaid  :  "  A  monster  is  seen  also  near  Greenland, 
which  people  call  the  Margyzr.  This  creature  appears  like  a 
woman  as  far  down  as  her  waist,  with  breasts  and  bosom  like  a 
woman,  long  hands  and  soft  hair ;  the  neck  and  head  in  all 
respects  like  a  human  being.  The  hands  seem  to  people  to  be 
long,  and  the  fingers  not  to  be  parted,  but  united  by  a  web  like 
that  on  the  feet  of  water  birds.  From  the  waist  downwards, 
this  mon.ster  resembles  a  fish  with  scales,  tail,  and  fin.  This 
prodig)'  is  supposed  to  show  itself  more  especially  before  hea\-y 
storms.  The  habit  of  this  creature  is  to  dive  frequently,  and 
rise  again  to  the  surface  with  fish  in  its  hands.  When  sailors 
see  it  playing  with  the  fish,  or  throwing  them  towards  the  shiji, 
they  fear  they  are  doomed  to  lose  several  of  the  crew;  but  when 
it  casts  the  fish,  or  turning  from  the  vessel,  flings  them  away 
from  her,  then  the  sailors  take  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  they  will 
not  suffer  loss  in  the  impending  storm.  The  monster  has  a 
verj-  horrible  face,  with  broad  brow  and  i>iercing  eyes,  a  wide 
mouth  and  double  chin." 

The  "  I^ndnama,"  or  Icelandic  Doomsday  Book,  tells  of  a 
Mantiennil,  or  merman,  having  been  caught  ofT  the  island  of 
Grimsey,  and  the  annals  of  the  .same  country  relate  the  apijear- 
ance  of  these  creatures  off  the  coast  in  1305,  and  1329. 

Megasihenes  reported  that  the  sea  which  washed  Taprobana, 
the  modem  Ceylon,  was  inhabited  by  monsters  having  the 
api>earance  of  a  woman,  and  .^-"lian  improved  this  account  by 
stating  that  there  were  whales  having  the  a[i]x.>arance  of  satyrs! 

In  1187,  a  merman  was  stated  to  have  been  taken  off  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  It  closely  resembled  a  man,  but  was  not 
gifted  with  speech.  One  day  when  it  had  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  it  fled  to  the  sea,  plunged  in,  and  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  Ponto])pidan,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Norway," 
records  the  appearance  of  a  merman,  wliich  was  deposed  to  on 
oath  by  the  observers.  About  a  mile  froni  the  coast  of 
Denmark,  near  Landscrona,  three  sailors  observed  something 
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floating,  like  a  dead  body,  in  the  water,  and  they  rowed  towards 
it.  When  they  came  within  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  it  still 
appeared  as  at  first,  for  it  had  not  stirred,  but  at  that  instant  it 
sunk,  and  came  up  almost  immediately  in  the  same  plare. 
Upon  this,  out  of  fear,  they  lay  still,  and  then  let  the  boat  float, 
BO  that  they  might  better  examine  the  monster,  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  current,  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  The  _ 
creature  turned  its  face,  and  stared  at  them,  which  gave  them  I 
an  o]iportunity  of  examining  it  narrowly.  It  stood  in  the  same 
place  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  was  seen  in  the  water 
above  breast-high.  At  last  they  grew  apjirehensive  of  some 
danger,  and  began  to  retire,  upon  which  the  monster  blew  out 
its  cheeks,  and  made  a  kind  of  lowing  noise,  diving  from 
their  view^.  In  regard  to  its  form,  it  apjjeared  like  an  old 
man,  strong-limbed,  with  broad  shoulders,  but  its  arms  they 
could  not  see.  'Yhe.  head  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  it  had  short  curled  black  hair,  which  did  not  reach  below 
the  ears ;  the  eyes  were  deep  in  the  head,  and  it  had  a  meagre 
face,  with  a  black  beard,  about  the  body  downwards ;  this 
merman  was  quite  pointed  like  a  fish. 

Old  Hudson,  the  navigator,  relates  :  "  This  morning,  one  of 
our  company  looking  overboard,  saw  a  memiaid,  and  calling 
up  some  of  the  comjiany  to  see  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by 
that  time  she  was  come  close  to  the  ship's  side,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  men.  A  little  after,  a  sea  came  and  overturned  her. 
From  the  navel  up,  her  back  and  breasts  were  like  a  woman's, 
as  they  say  that  saw  her ;  her  body  as  big  as  one  of  us ;  her 
skin  very  white,  and  long  hair  hanging  down  behind,  of  colour 
black.  In  her  going  down  they  saw  her  tail,  which  was  like 
that  iif  a  porpoise,  speckled  like  a  mackerel. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  had  a  belief  that 
these  sui^ematural  beings  possess  a  sealskin,  which  serves  them 
as  a  chann,  and  permits  them  to  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  had  they  not  this  talisman  they  would  lose  their  amphi- 
bious ijualities.  A  stor)-  is  told  of  a  man  belonging  to  Unst, 
who,  one  day  walking  along  the  sands,  saw  a  group  of  these 
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singular  beings  dancing  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  sealskins  lying  near  them  on  the  shore.  Each 
went  to  ])ick  up  its  own,  and  the  whole  band  of  mermen  and 
mermaids  disapj^ared  like  magic  in  the  sea ;  but  the  Shet- 
lander  noticed  one  of  the  skins  at  his  feet,  seized  it,  and  hid  it 
securely.  On  his  return  he  found  on  the  beach  the  loveliest 
maiden  that  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen ;  she  was  bemoaning 
with  many  tears  the  theft  which  comix;lled  her  to  remain  an 
exile  on  land  In  vain  did  she  implore  the  restitution  of  her 
talisman,  for  the  man  was  mad  with  love,  and  inexorable, 
offering,  however,  his  protection,  and  a  shelter  beneath  his  roof 
as  his  wife.  The  mermaid,  seeing  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  accept,  married  him.  This  singular  alliance  lasted  a  few- 
years,  and  some  children  were  bom,  who  had  no  other  jieculi- 
arity  of  ajjjiearance,  except  that  the  fingers  were  slightly  flat- 
tened. The  wife,  however,  showed  great  coldness  to  her 
husband,  and  when  occasion  i>ermitled,  she  wandered  on  the 
beach,  and  at  a  given  signal  some  one  a])[ieared  in  the  sea,  with 
whom  she  kejH  up  a  restless  conversation  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
One  day  it  ha])]iened  that  one  of  her  children  accidentally  found 
a  sealskin  hidden  under  a  mill-wheel,  and  ran  to  show  it  to  the 
mother.  The  latter  started ;  her  joy  was  only  troubled  when 
she  looked  at  the  boy,  whom  she  was  about  to  leave  for  ever. 
She  kissed  him,  and  ran  at  full  s]3eed  across  the  sands.  .At 
this  moment  the  husband  relumed  home,  and  learned  that  the 
sealskin  had  been  found,  and  ran  to  stoji  his  wife  ;  but  he  arrived 
only  to  see  her  transformation  in  the  shape  of  a  seal,  and  diving 
from  a  jjrojecting  rock  into  the  sea. 

In  all  the  northern  <ountries  stories  relating  to  mermen  and 
mermaids  are  singularly  (jrolific.  One  common  in  Sweden  tells 
how  one  night  as  some  fishermen  from  the  farm  of  Kennare 
slept  in  their  wooden  huts,  the  door  oix.-ned  gently,  and  those 
who  were  awakened  saw  a  woman's  hand,  nothing  more.  This 
was  related  to  their  friends  the  next  d.ny,  when  a  reckless  young 
fellow  exclaimed  :  "  \\'hy  did  you  not  lay  hold  of  it  ?  I'll 
watch  this  evening  myself."     He  did  so,  and  when  the  hand 
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appeared  he  seized  it,  but  was  drawn  through  the  door  and  dis- 
a[>peared.  Years  afterwards  his  wife  re-married.  The  young 
man  now  turned  up  again,  and  related  how  the  hand  of  the 
mermaid  (for  such  was  the  owner  of  it)  had  drawn  him  into  the 
sea,  and  how  he  had  lived  with  her  under  the  water  ever  since, 
until  one  day  she  said  :  "  To-nighl  they  dance  at  Kcnnare." 
Then  he  thought  to  himself  that  his  wife  must  be  re-married, 
and  the  mermaid  telling  him  it  was  so,  added  :  "  Go  and  see 
your  wife  in  her  bridal  wreath,  but  enter  not  beneath  the  roof." 
He  went  ashore,  and  stood  some  time  looking  at  the  festival, 
but  could  resist  no  longer,  and  entered.  That  night  the  roof 
of  the  farm  buildings  was  carried  off,  and  three  days  afterwards 
the  fisherman  died. 

In  the  "  Histor)-  of  the  Netherlands  "  there  is  the  following 
strange  account  of  the  sea-woman  of  Haarlem  : 

"  KX.  that  time  there  was  a  great  tempest  at  sea,  with  exceed- 
ing high  tides,  the  which  did  drowne  many  villages  in  Friseland 
and  Holland  ;  by  which  tempest  there  came  a  sea-woman  swim- 
ming in  the  Zuydcrzee  betwixt  the  towns  of  Cam]>en  and 
Edam,  the  which  passing  by  the  Punneric,  entered  into  the 
straight  of  a  broken  dyke  in  the  Purmermer,  where  she  remained 
a  long  lime,  and  could  not  find  the  hole  by  which  she  entered, 
for  that  the  breach  had  been  stopjHid  after  that  the  teni]>est  had 
ceased.  Some  country  women  and  their  .ser\'ants,  who  did 
dayly  pass  the  Pourmer\',  to  milk  their  kine  in  the  next  pastures, 
did  often  see  this  woman  swimming  on  the  water,  whereof  at 
the  first  they  were  much  afraid;  but  in  the  end  being  accustomed 
to  see  it  verj*  often,  they  viewed  it  neerer,  and  at  last  they  re- 
solved to  take  it  if  they  could.  Having  discovered  it  they 
rowed  towards  it,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  water  by  force,  carr)'- 
ing  it  in  one  of  their  barkes  unto  the  towne  of  Edam.  When 
she  had  been  well  wa.shed  and  cleansed  from  the  sea-moss  which 
was  grown  al»ut  her,  she  was  like  unto  another  woman  ;  she 
was  apparded,  and  began  to  accuslome  herself  to  ordinar)- 
meats  like  unto  any  other,  yet  she  sought  still  means  to  esca|>e, 
and  to  get  into  the  water,  but  she  was  straightly  guarded.     They 
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came  from  farrre  to  see  her.  Those  of  Harlem  made  great 
sute  to  them  of  Edam  to  have  this  woman  by  reason  of  the 
strangenesse  thereof  In  the  end  they  obtained  h<y,  where  she 
did  learn  to  spin,  and  lived  many  years  (some  say  fifteen),  and 
r  the  reverance  which  she  bare  unto  the  signe  of  the  crosse 
hereunto  she  had  beene  accustomed,  she  was  buried  in  the 
church-yarde.  Many  persons  worthy  of  credit  have  justified 
in  their  wTitings  that  they  had  scene  her  in  the  said  towne  of 
Harlem." 

On  the  western  caist  of  Ireland,  at  certain  rare  conjunctions 
of  wind  and  tide,  there  occurs  what  is  called  a  "  bore."  The 
fishermen  being  totally  ignorant  of  its  actual  cause,  for  it  takes 
ilace  in  but  one  bay,  and  at  remote  intervals,  called  it  an 
avenging  wave,"  and  gave  a  terrible  description  of  its  rushing 
along  crested  with  lightnings.  Their  account  of  its  origin  is 
this.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Shea,  a  fisherman,  once  killed  a 
mermaid,  though  she  begged  hard  for  mercy.  The  very  next 
time  that  he  sailed  on  the  bay,  the  waves  appeared  in  all  their 
tenors.  Struck  by  a  guilty  conscience  he  fled  towards  land  ; 
hut  the  incredible  speed  of  the  "  avenger  "  could  not  be  baffled, 
he  was  overtaken,  and  not  only  he,  but  all  in  his  boat  perished. 
The  punishment  did  not  end  there.  Even  to  a  later  period  the 
ix:arancc  of  any  of  his  direct  descendants  roused  the  same 
ave  or  "bore."  Its  desire  of  vengeance,  or  its  power,  some- 
what diminished  afterwards,  for  if  the  fishermen  jierceived  it  in 
time,  and  crossed  the  bar,  they  were  secure. 

In  the  Icelandic  chronicles  it  is  stated  that  there  were  seen 
in  the  sea  of  Greenland  three  sea-monsters  of  enonnous  size. 
The  first,  which  some  Norwegians  saw  from  the  waist  upwards 
out  of  the  water,  was  like  a  man  about  the  neck,  head,  face, 
nose,  and  mouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  being  very 
much  elevated  and  jwinted  towards  the  top.  Its  shoulders 
were  broad,  and  at  their  extremity  were  two  stumjis  of  arms 
without  hand.s.  The  body  was  slender  below,  and  its  look  was 
hilling.  There  were  heavy  storms  each  time  the  monster  aj;- 
red  above  the  water.     The  second  monster  was  formed  down 
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to  the  waist  like  a  woman  ;  it  had  large  breasts,  disheveled  hair, 
and  huge  hands  at  the  ends  of  the  stumps  of  the  arms,  with 
lon^;  fingerij,  webbed  like  the  feet  of  a  duck.  It  was  seen 
holding  fish  in  its  hand,  and  eating  them.  This  jihantom 
always  jjreceded  some  storm.  If  it  ]ikmges  in  the  water  with 
its  face  towards  the  sailors,  it  is  a  sign  they  will  not  be  shii>- 
wrecked ;  but  if  it  turns  its  back  to  them,  they  are  lost.  The 
third  monster  had  three  largo  heads. 

Scoresby,  in  liis  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  says  that 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  a  young 
walrus  without  tusks  is  not  unlike  a  human  face.  As  this 
animal  is  in  the  habit  of  rearing  its  bead  above  water  to  look 
at  shijjs  and  other  jiassing  objects,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  have  afforded  .some  foundation  for  the  stories  of 
mermaids.  "1  have  myself,"  he  remarks,  "seen  a  sea-horse 
in  such  a  jiosition,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  re- 
([uired  ver)'  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  mistake  it  for  a 
human  being ;  so  like  indeed  was  it,  that  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  actually  rciiorted  to  me  his  having  seen  a  man  with  his 
head  just  appearing  alwve  the  water." 

Columbus  in  his  "Journal"  relates  having  seen  three 
mermaids,  which  elevated  them.selves  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  he  adds  that  he  had  before  seen  such  on  the  coast  of 
.■\frica.  They  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful  beings  that  are 
generally  re|iresented,  although  they  had  some  traces  of  the 
human  countenance.  It  is  supposed  that  these  must  have 
been  manati,  or  sea-calves,  seen  indistinctly  or  at  a  distance, 
and  that  the  imagination  of  Columbus,  disposed  to  give  a 
wonderful  character  to  everything  in  this  New  World,  had 
identified  these  mi.sshapcn  animals  with  the  syrens  of  ancient 
story. 

The  Russian  po])ular  mythology  has,  of  course,  its  Vodyany, 
or  water-sprite.  "  Here,"  remarks  Mr.  Ralston  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  "  Songs  of  the  Russian  Pea.sants,"  "  is  one  of 
the  stories  about  a  mi.xcd  marriage  beneath  the  waves.  Except 
at  the  end,  it  is  very  like  that  which  foniis  the  groundwork  of 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  exquisite  romaunt  of  the  '  Forsaken 
Merman.'  'Once  \i\ton  a  time  a  girl  was  drowned,  and  she 
lived  for  many  years  after  that  with  a  water-sprite.  But  one 
fine  day  she  swam  to  the  shore,  and  saw  the  red  sun  and  the 
green  woods  and  fields,  and  heard  the  humming  of  insects  and 
the  distant  sound  of  church-bells.  Then  a  longing  alter  her 
old  life  on  earth  came  over  her,  and  she  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  So  she  came  out  from  the  water,  and  went  to 
her  native  village.  But  there,  neither  her  relatives  nor  friends 
recognised  her.  Sadly  did  she  return  in  the  evening  to  the 
water-side,  and  passed  once  more  to  the  power  of  the  water-sprite. 
Two  days  later,  her  mutilated  corse  floated  on  the  sands." 

^Vhen  a  water-sprite  api>ears  in  a  village,  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
him  ;  for  water  is  always  dripping  from  his  left  skirt,  and  the 
s]X)t  on  which  he  sits  becomes  instantly  wet.  In  his  own 
realm  he  not  only  rules  over  all  the  fishes  that  swim,  but  he 
greatly  influences  the  lot  of  fishers  and  mariners.  Sometimes 
he  brings  them  good-luck — sometimes  he  lures  them  to  destruc- 
tion. Sometimes  he  gets  caught  in  nets ;  but  he  immediately 
teais  them  asunder,  and  all  the  fish  that  had  been  inclosed 
with  him,  swim  after  him. 

In  Bohemia,  fishermen  are  afraid  of  assisting  a  drowning 
man,  thinking  the  water-sprite  will  be  offended,  and  will  drive 
.away  the  fish  from  their  nets ;  and  they  say  he  often  sits  on  the 
shore  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  from  which  hang  ribbons  of 
\arious  hues  :  with  these  he  allures  children,  and  these  he  gets 
hold  of  he  drowns.  The  souls  of  his  victims  he  keeps,  making 
them  his  servants,  but  their  bodies  he  allows  to  float  to  shore. 
Sometimes  he  changes  himself  into  a  fish,  generally  a  (jike. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  is  represented  like  the  Western  merman, 
with  a  fish's  tail.  In  the  Ukraine  there  is  a  tradition  that, 
when  the  sea  is  rough,  such  half-fishy  "marine  people"  a|:ipear 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sing  songs.  In  other  jilaces 
they  are  called  "  Pharaohs,"  being  supjjoscd,  like  the  seals  in 
Iceland,  to  be  the  remains  of  that  host  of  Pharaoh  which 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  tradition  of  the  Russian  peasants  speak  of  the  Tsar 
Moskoi,  the  Marine  or  Water-King,  who  dwells  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  or  the  lake,  or  the  jxk)!,  and  who  rules  over  the 
subaqueous  world.  To  this  Slavonic  Neptune  a  family  of 
daughters  is  frequently  attributed,  maidens  of  exceeding 
beauty,  who,  when  they  don  their  feather  dresses,  become  the 
Swan  Maidens  who  figure  in  the  popular  legends  of  so  many 
nations. 

The  following  ballad  of  "  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Mermaid," 
is  from  Snialand.  Magnus  was  the  youngest  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  He  died  out  of  his  mind  It  is  well  known  that 
insanity  pervaded  the  Vasa  family  for  centuries  : 

"  Duke  Magnus  lookcJ  out  from  the  castle  window, 
How  ihc  stream  ran  so  ra|ii(lly  j 
And  Ihere  he  saw  how  ujioii  the  stream  sat 
A  woman  mosl  fair  and  lovdy. 

Duke  Magnus,  Duke  Magnus,  plight  thee  to  me, 

I  [iray  you  still  so  freely  j 

Say  me  nol  nay,  but  yes  !  yes  ! 

"  O,  to  you  I  will  give  a  (ravelling  ship, 
The  l)cst  that  a  knight  would  guide  ; 
It  goeth  as  well  on  water  as  on  fair  land. 
And  through  the  tiekis  all  so  wide. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"  O,  to  you  I  will  give  a  co'irscr  ere)'. 
The  l)est  that  a  knight  would  ride  ; 
He  goeth  as  well  on  water  as  firm  land. 
And  through  the  groves  all  so  wide. 
Duke  M.ignus,  etc. 

"  O,  how  shall  I  plight  mc  to  you  ? 
I  never  any  quiet  get  ; 
I  sen'c  the  king  and  my  native  land. 
But  with  woman  I  match  mc  not  yet. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"  To  you  I  will  give  as  much  of  goM 
As  far  more  than  your  life  will  endure ; 
And  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  handfuls, 
Anil  all  shall  be  so  pure. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"O,  gladly  would  I  plight  me  to  thee. 
If  thou  wert  of  Christian  kinil  ; 
Kut  now  thou  art  a  vile  sea-troll. 
My  love  thou  canst  ne»er  win. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 
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"  Duke  Magnus,  Duke  Nfagmis,  Iwthink  Ihee  well. 
And  answer  not  so  haughtily  ; 
For  if  thou  wilt  not  plight  me  to  ihce. 
Thou  shalt  ever  criuy  tie. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc. 

"  I  am  a  king's  son  so  gooti. 
How  can  I  let  you  gain  me  ? 
You  tlwell  not  on  land  but  in  the  (lood, 
Which  would  not  with  me  agree. 
Duke  Magnus,  etc" 

In  one  of  the  metrical  romances  of  the  Russians,  the  following 
story  is  told  of  a  Novgorod  trader,  named  Sadko;  Once  in  a 
fit  of  dreariness,  due  to  his  being  so  jioor  that  he  had  no  pos- 
sessions besides  the  gusli,  on  which  he  iierformed  at  festivals, 
he  went  down  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ilmen,  nnd  there  began  to 
play.  Presently  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  troubled,  and  the 
Tsar  Moskoi  appeared,  who  thanketl  him  for  his  music,  and 
promised  a  rich  reward.  Thereupon  S.idko  flung  a  net  into 
the  lake,  and  drew  a  great  treasure  to  land.  Another  of  the 
ix)ems  tells  how  the  same  Sadko,  after  he  had  become  a  wealthy 
merchant,  was  sailing  over  the  blue  sea.  Presently  his  ship 
stoi)i)ed,  and  nothing  would  make  it  move  on.  Lots  were  cast 
to  find  out  whose  guilt  was  the  cause  of  this  delay,  and  they 
fixed  the  blame  on  Sadko.  Then  he  confessed  that  he  had 
now  been  sailing  to  and  fro  for  twelve  years,  but  had  not 
remembered  to  jxiy  fitting  tribute  to  the  King  of  the  Waters — 
to  offer  bread  and  salt  to  the  blue  Caspian.  Thereupon  the 
sailors  flung  him  overboard,  and  immediately  the  shi]j  |iro- 
ceeded  on  its  way.  Sadko  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
there  found  a  dwelling  entirely  made  of  wood.  Inside  lay  the 
Tsar  Moskoi,  who  said  he  had  been  expecting  .Sadko  for  twelve 
years,  and  told  him  to  begin  playing.  Sadko  obeyed  and 
charmed  the  Tsar,  who  began  to  dance.  Then  the  blue  sea 
was  troubled,  the  swift  rivers  overflowed,  and  many  ships  with 
their  freight  were  submerged.  The  Ocean  King  was  so  ])leased 
with  the  music  that  he  offered  the  hand  of  any  one  of  his  thirty 
daughters  to  the  musician,  who  married  the  nymph  Volkhof ; 
that  being  the  name  of  the  river  which  runs  past  Novgorod. 


CREDULITIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


Among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana,  there  is  an  important 
being  in  their  mythology  called  the  Orehu,  a  mysterious  female 
inhabiting  the  waters.  Though  not  decidedly  malignant,  she 
is  very  capricious,  and  consequently  dreaded.  Her  supposed 
fonn  agrees  with  that  of  the  ordinary  mermaid,  but  she  some- 
times presents  herself  above  the  water,  with  the  head  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal,  as  may  suit  her  fancy  or  the  object  she  has 
in  view.  She  often  amuses  herself  with  terrifying  mankind ;  but 
sometiuies  bears  canoe  and  i)eo|)le  to  the  bottom.  There  was 
a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon  where  the  earth,  being 
undemiined  by  the  current,  had  sunk,  and  the  trees  which 
formerly  flourished  there  stood  out  of  the  water  withered  and 
bare,  jjresenting  a  desolate  appearance.  That  was  supjjosed 
to  be  a  fa\ourite  resort  of  the  Orehu.  Many,  especially  of  the 
Warans,  an  Indian  tribe,  if  compelled  to  pass  the  sjx)t  by 
night,  would  keep  close  to  the  opposite  bank  and  glide  with 
noiseless  paddles  ])ast  the  place  where  the  vs-aler-s])rite  wxs 
believed  to  have  fixed  her  abode.  The  superstitious  belief 
concerning  this  being  prevailed  also  among  the  black  jwople 
dwelling  on  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  One  of  the  Obia  dances  of 
the  blacks  is  commonly  called  the  ■n'akr-iiiama  dance,  from 
the  appellation  usually  given  by  them  to  their  adopted 
patroness,  the  Orehu  of  the  Indians. 

'I'hc  occasional  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  waters 
of  the  Manati,  or  \Vater-Cow,  is  supjMsed  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  su|)erstition  in  former  days.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  Indians  have  for  ages  drawn  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  "Orehu"  and  the  "  Koiamoora,"  or  Manati,  believing 
them  to  differ  in  nature  as  in  name.  The  Orehu,  according 
to  their  notions,  may  assume  the  figure  of  the  Manati,  as  of 
any  other  animal,  but  the  latter  does  not,  in  their  belief,  possess 
any  supernatural  [X)wer,  and  is  eaten  when  captured. 

P  A/RIES,  ivater-spirits,  and  kelpifs\izd  a  share  in  bewilder- 
•*■  ing  the  feeble  minds  of  sailors  in  olden  times.  In  Perth- 
shire ever)'  lake  had  its  kelpie,  or  water-horse,  often  seen  dashing 
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along  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  malignant  genius  was  sup- 
|)ostd  to  allure  women  and  children  to  his  subaqueous  haunts, 
there  to  be  immediately  devoured.  He  would  also  swell  the 
torrent  beyond  its  usual  limits  to  overwhelm  the  hapless  traveller. 

The  fishermen  of  Dieppe  had  a  tradition  that  the  fairies,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  held  a  bazaar  on  the  clifls  overhang' 
ing  the  sea,  where  articles  of  unequalled  rarity  and  beauty  were 
offered  for  sale.  The  jjassing  fisherman  on  these  occasions  wxs 
accosted  by  these  strange  beings,  who  emjjloyed  everj'  art  of 
fascination  to  draw  his  attention  to  their  wares.  If  he  had 
sufficient  firmne.ss  to  avert  his  gaze  from  the  brilliant  spectacle, 
he  escajied  uninjured  ;  but  if  he  yielded  to  the  delusion,  or 
listened  to  the  delicious  music  that  swelled  around,  all  self- 
control  was  lost,  and  pursuing  the  glittering  bait,  whit  h  receded 
before  him,  he  was  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
hurled  into  the  waves  l)eneath. 

I  have  ventured  a  tKillad  on  this  subject : 

'Twis  the  eve  of  Ihe  bridal  of  Clauile  Ucloraine, 

Tlic  txjldest  of  fishers  who  travers'd  the  main, 

With  the  heart  ami  the  brow  that  had  won  him  the  hand 

Of  a  maiden,  the  fairest  and  \iks\  in  the  land. 

Still  was.  the  hour— the  stars  shone  aliove. 

As  Claude  bounded  homeward,  his  thoughts  full  of  love, 

■With  n  song  on  his  lips,  and  a  step  light  and  free 

As  the  w.nves  that  had  rock'd  him  that  day  on  the  sea. 

On,  onward,  he  went ;  but  it  stem'd  to  his  ga/e 
That  \\\efalaise  grew  longer ;  perchance  'twas  the  haze  ; 
When,  sudden,  there  gleam'd  on  his  pathway  a  light. 
That  eclipsM  the  full  muon  in  the  glory  of  night. 

And  there  rose  in  the  midst,  with  a  s)i«eil  liUc  Ihe  wind, 
A  mart  of  rich  splendour,  unmatch'd  of  its  kind. 
All  the  marvels  of  Stamboul  in  v.iin  couM  compare 
With  the  treasures  of  art  that  lay  clustering  there. 

But  bright  though  the  jewels,  how  lovelier  far 

.Shone  the  eyes  of  the  elves — each  the  ray  of  a  star. 

As  playful,  and  graceful,  the  gay  creatures  came 

To  the  side  of  jxicir  Claude,  and  breath 'd  softly  his  name. 

"  Come  hither,  young  fisher,  ami  buy  from  our  store  ; 
We  have  [learls  from  the  deep,  and  cirth's  costliest  ore  : 
Thy  bride  is  awaiting  s<ime  gift  from  thee  now, 
Taice  a  chaplet  of  pearls  to  encircle  her  brow." 
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Soft  fell  the  voice  on  the  calm  summer's  even, 

Thf  herald  of  strains  that  scem'd  wafted  from  heaven  ; 

.So  thrilling,  the  heart  of  the  sailor  gave  way, 

And  he  look'd,  with  charm 'd  eyes,  on  the  fairies'  array  ! 

"Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  the  elves,  as  the  hridegroom  drew  near, 
"  The  willows  look  greener  when  wet  with  a  tear ; 
There's  a  lioat  on  the  wave,  hut  no  helmsman  to  guide, 
Theie's  an  aim  on  the  cold  heach,  liut  pulseless  its  pride  !" 

As  the  lights  mov'd  li«fore  him,  Claude  hasten'd  along  ; 
He  marked  not  his  footsteps  ;  he  heard  but  the  song  : 
One  ninnienl-  it  ccas'd — 'midst  the  silence  of  death 
The  sailor  was  hurl'd  in  the  breakers  beneath  ! 

A  droll  legend  of  a  fisherman  and  the  piskies,  or  little  i;eople, 
how,  with  true  Cornish  keenness,  he  over-reached  the  fairies,  is 
related  by  Mr.  Couch,  of  Penzance.  It  seetus  that  John 
Taprail,  long  since  dead,  moored  his  boat  one  evening  beside 
a  barge  of  much  larger  size,  in  which  his  neighbour  John 
Rcndle  traded  h)etween  Cornwall  and  Plymouth ;  and  as  the 
wind,  though  gusty,  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  apprehen- 
sion, he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  woke  by  a  voice  from  without  bidding  him  get  uj) 
and  "shift  his  rope  over  Rendle's,"as  his  boat  was  ii»  consider- 
able danger.  Now,  as  all  Tajirail's  cajiital  was  invested  in  his 
boat  and  gear,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  long  in  [jutting 
on  his  sea-clothes  and  going  lo  its  rescue.  To  his  great  chagrin 
he  found  that  a  joke  had  been  played  upon  him,  for  the  boat 
and  barge  were  both  riding  quietly  at  their  roj>e.  On  his  way 
back  again,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  hotne,  he  observed 
a  crowd  of  the  little  people  congregated  under  the  shelter  of  a 
boat  that  was  lying  high  and  dr)'  upon  the  beach.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  semicircle,  holding  their  hats  to  one  of  their 
number,  who  was  engaged  in  distributing  a  heap  of  money, 
pitching  a  gold  piece  into  the  hat  of  each  in  succession,  after 
the  manner  in  which  cards  are  dealt.  Now,  John  had  a 
covetous  heart,  and  the  sight  of  so  much  cash  made  him  forget 
the  respect  due  to  an  assembly  of  piskies,  and  that  they  are  not 
slow  to  punish  any  intrusion  on  their  privacy ;  so  he  crept  slily 
towards  them,  hidden  by  the  boat,  and  reaching  round,  managed 
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to  introduce  his  hat  without  exciting  any  notice.  When  the 
heap  was  getting  low,  and  Taprail  was  awaking  to  the  dangers 
of  detection,  he  craftily  withdrew  his  hat,  and  made  off  with 
the  prize.  He  had  got  a  fair  start  before  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, but  the  defrauded  piskies  were  soon  on  his  heels,  and 
he  barely  managed  to  reach  his  house,  and  to  clo.se  the  door 
upon  his  pursuers.  So  narrow  indeed  was  his  escape  that  he 
had  left  the  tails  of  his  sea-coat  in  their  hands. 

Such  is  evidently  the  very  imperfect  version  of  an  old  legend 
as  it  is  remembered  by  the  Cornish  fishermen  of  the  present 
generation.  We  may  suppose  that  John  Taprail's  door  liad  a 
kej'-hole,  and  there  would  have  been  poetical  justice  in  the 
story,  if  the  elves  had  compelled  the  fraudulent  fisherman  to 
turn  his  hat,  or  his  pocket,  inside  out 

The  French  sailors  formerly  dreaded  the  nocturnal  visits  of 
a  goblin,  a  sort  of  mischievous  Puck,  who  jilayed  his  pranks  on 
IkotiI  while  they  slept :  ojiened  the  knives  in  their  jiockets, 
singed  their  hair,  tied  up  the  cords  that  held  the  sails,  drew  up 
anchors  in  a  calm,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  sails  that  had  been 
carelessly  tied  by  the  sailors;  in  the  latter  case  pro\-ing 
certainly  a  retributory  monitor. 

Sir  George  Gre)',  in  his  "  Polynesian  Mythology,"  observes 
that  the  New  Zealanders  learnt  the  art  of  netting  mackerel  from 
the  fairies.  It  was  a  certain  Kahakura,  whose  observation  of 
the  habits  of  his  race  was  sufficiently  acute  to  discover  this 
device.  Passing  a  place  where  some  people  had  been  cleaning 
mackerel,  he  remarked  that  the  people  who  had  been  fishing 
must  have  been  there  in  the  night-time,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  These  are  no  mortals  who  have  been  fishing  here ;  spirits 
must  have  done  this.  Had  they  been  men,  some  of  the  reeds 
and  grass  which  they  sit  ujx)n  in  their  canoe  would  have  been 
lying  about"  Keeping  his  own  counsel,  he  returned  to  watch 
on  the  following  night ;  and,  sure  enough  there  were  the  fairies, 
shouting  out,  "  The  net  here — the  net  here  !"  and  other  en- 
couraging cries.  In  the  darkness,  Kahakura  managed  to  lend 
a  hand  in  hauling  in  the  nets ;  and  in  the  collection  and  appro- 
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priation  of  the  fish,  availed  himself  of  a  crafty  ruse  to  delay  his 
companions  from  time  to  time,  until  the  daylight  broke.  The 
fairies,  when  they  saw  that  Kahakura  was  a  man,  dispersed  in 
confusion,  leaving  their  nets,  the  construction  of  which  Kaha- 
kura could  study  at  leisure.  He  thus  taught  his  children  to 
make  nets,  and  by  them  the  Maori  race  became  acquainted 
with  the  art 

FROM  early  times  the  Virgin  and  saints  ^exc  believed  to 
exercise  a  miraculous  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
seamen  ;  and  a  like  sentiment  still  prevails  over  the  maritime 
pojiulation  of  foreign  countries. 

Two  Varangian  chiefs,  .'\skold  and  l>ir,  began  the  exi)editions 
against  By/antium.  With  two  hundred  vessels,  says  Nestor,  they 
entered  the  Sound  (the  Bosphorus),  and  besieged  Constantinople. 
But  the  patriarch  Photius,  according  to  the  Byzantine  accounts, 
took  the  wonder-working  robe  of  Our  Lady  o)  Blachernes,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  waves.  \  fierce  temi>est  instantly  arose, 
and  the  whole  Russian  fleet  was  destroyed. 

We  are  told  (in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centurj')  that 
when  .-Kthclsigc  set  sail  from  Denmark  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, his  ship  was  well-nigh  lost  in  a  storm.  In  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  abbot  and  his  companions,  an  angel  presently 
appeared,  and  bade  them  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of 
Our  Lady.  On  his  vow  so  to  do,  the  .storm  ceased,  and  on  his 
return  the  new  festival  was  first  kept  in  the  church  of  Ramsey, 
and  from  thence  its  observance  s])read  over  England  and 
Christendom. 

In  1226,  the  Earl  of  Salisbur}',  on  returning  to  England,  was 
so  nearly  shipwTccked  on  his  voyage,  that  everjthing,  including 
articles  of  great  value,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  to  lighten  the 
ship.  In  the  moment  of  sujjreme  danger  a  brilliant  light  was 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  near  to  it  a  damsel  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  who  protected  the  light  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
This  sight  inspired  the  carl  and  the  sailors  with  courage,  and 
the  presence  was  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
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the  earl,  from  the  day  of  his  knighthood,  had  devoted  a  tajwr 
to  be  burnt  at  her  shrine  constantly  during  canonical  hours. 

Ekiward  III.,  after  the  surrender  of  Calais,  on  his  return  to 
England,  encountered  a  violent  storm.  "  Oh,  blessed  Mary  !" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  holy  lady  !  why  is  it,  and  what  does  it  portend, 
that  in  going  to  France  I  enjoyed  a  favourable  wind,  a  calm 
sea,  and  all  things  prospered  with  me ;  but  on  returning  to 
England,  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  befall  me  ?"  Of  course  the 
monkish  historians  relate  that  this  exixjstulation  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  storm  suddenly  subsided. 

In  the  "  Historie  of  the  arrivall  of  Edward  IV.  in  England  " 
{Camden  Society),  we  read:  "The  kynge,  beinge  out  of  his 
reaJme,  in  ^eat  trowble,  ihowght,  and  hcvincs,  foi  the  infortwne 
and  adversitie  that  was  fallen  hym,  full  often,  and  sijecially 
upon  the  sea,  he  prayed  to  God,  owr  Lady,  and  Seint  (^orge, 
and,  amonges  othar  saynts,  he  specially  prayed  Seint  .\nne  to 
heipe  hym,  where  that  he  promysed,  that,  at  the  ne.xt  tynie  that 
it  shuld  hajje  hym  to  se  any  ymage  of  Seint  Anne,  he  shuld 
therto  make  his  prayers,  and  g)"ve  his  offeringe,  in  the  honor 
and  worshipe  of  that  blessyd  saynte" 

Joinville  relates  that  a  sailor  falling  overboard  during  the 
voyage  of  St  Louis  to  France,  on  being  picked  up,  was  asked  : 
"  Why  he  didn't  swim  ?"  He  replied  that  he  had  no  need  to 
do  so,  for  while  falling  into  the  sea,  he  exclaimed  :  "Our  Lady 
of  Valbert,"  and  that  she  had  supported  him  by  his  shoulders 
until  he  was  taken  aboard. 

Admiral  Sir  Henr>'  Howard  wrote  to  King  Henry  VIll.  from 
sea :  "  I  have  given  him  (Captain  Arthur)  liberty  to  go  home, 
for  when  he  was  in  extreme  danger,  he  called  upon  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham  for  health  and  comfort,  and  made  a  vow  that 
an  it  pleased  God  and  her  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  j)eril,  he 
would  never  eat  flesh  or  fish  until  he  had  seen  her." 

Fynes  Mor>-son,  in  his  "  Travels,"  mentions  having  seen  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Marj-  at  Venice,  to  which  great  miracles 
were  attributed.  .\11  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  used  to 
salute  this  image  and  that  of  St  Mark,  by  firing  guns.     A  mer- 
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chant  of  Venice,  saved  from  shi])wreck  by  the  light  of  a  candie 
on  a  dark  night,  in  his  last  will  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  for 
ever  cause  a  wax  candle  to  be  burnt  before  the  image. 

In  I^o  Antonio  More's  "Description  of  Africa"  (1600)  is  a 
curious  legend  of  saintly  interposition  at  sea.  Alluding  to  the 
consecration  of  Venice  to  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  (a.u.  829), 
he  says  it  became  possessed  of  certain  relics  of  the  saint  by  a 
pious  fraud.  The  Caliph  of  Egypt  was  building  at  Alexandria 
a  new  palace,  and  decorating  it  with  the  sjjoils  of  the  Christian 
churches.  .A^s  it  was  feared  that  the  body  of  St.  .Mark  would 
share  in  the  general  desecration,  two  Venetian  merchants,  who 
were  then  trading  in  the  Egj'ptian  ports  with  ten  galleys,  bribed 
the  chief  priest  of  the  tenijile  to  hand  over  to  them  the  body 
for  transference  to  Venice.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 
contemplated  theft  from  the  Christian  population,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  body  of  St.  Claudia  was  deiKJsited  in  the  linen 
shroud  occupied  by  the  evangelist.  Such,  however,  was  the 
su]>erior  sanctity  of  the  latter,  that  the  disturbance  of  his 
remains  filled  the  whole  church  with  a  rich  celestial  odour, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  curious  devotees  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  safety  of  the  holy  treasure.  They  did  not  detect  the 
change  that  had  been  effected.  During  the  homeward  voyage 
a  terrible  storm  would  have  destroyed  the  vessel  and  all  its 
crew,  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  saint,  who  ordered 
the  captain  to  furl  his  sails,  thereby  proving  himself  a  better 
navigator  than  the  Venetian. 

The  Sardinian  fishermen  appear  to  indulge  in  a  plurality  of 
saints  to  favour  their  vocation.  Tyndale,  in  his  account  of  that 
island,  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  suix'rstitious  ob- 
servances of  the  sailors.  "  Amidst  the  cheers,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
fishermen,  at  having  made  a  good  capture  of  fish,  a  general 
silence  ])revailed,  the  leader  in  his  little  boat  having  checked 
the  hilarity,  and  assumed  a  pontifical  as  well  as  a  piscatorial 
character.  Taking  off  his  cap — an  example  followed  by  all  his 
company  —  he  commenced  a  hali-c-haunt,  or  half-recitative 
prayer,  a  species  of  litany  and  invocation  of  the  saints,  to  which 
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According  to  Cetti,  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Italian  seamen  on 
the  vigils  of  a  ])articularday,  to  draw  by  lot  the  name  of  a  saint, 
and  thus  elected  to  constitute  and  invoke  him  as  the  ])rotector 
and  patron  for  the  time  ;  and  he  is  paid  for  the  trouble  and 
honour  by  a  present  of  one  of  the  largest  fish,  which  the  priest 
obligingly  lakes  care  of  in  his  own  larder. 

The  saints  in  turbulent  times  took  good  care  of  their  own 
honour  by  miraculous  interi)ositions  :  thus  we  read  that  during 
the  strife  between  the  Scots  and  English  in  1335,  the  fleet  of 
the  latter  entered  the  Forth,  and  committed  great  ra\'ages  on 
the  sea-coast.  One  of  these  piratical  vessels  landed  on  the 
island  of  Amonia,  and  despoiling  a  church,  carried  off  a  splendid 
image  of  St  Colomba.  A\'hile  on  their  return,  however,  the 
saint  took  vengeance  upon  them,  for  a  furious  storm  arose,  and 
one  of  the  largest  ships  nearly  foundered.  Having  reached 
Inchkeith  in  great  distress,  and  implored  the  forgiveness  of  the 
saint,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  safety,  but  not  until 
a  vow  had  been  made  that  the  image  should  be  replaced  in  its 
shrine. 

Another  ship  of  the  same  exiwdition  robbed  the  church  of 
Dola.s,  and  took  away  the  choir,  a  piece  of  curious  workman- 
ship ;  but  the  crime  did  not  pass  unpunished,  for  the  barge 
which  was  conveying  the  choir,  and  while  the  sailors  were  exult- 
ing with  trumi)ets  and  horns,  suddenly  sunk. 

Thorlack,  a  Swedish  bishop,  when  forced  to  leave  Upsala, 
stole  the  finger-bone  of  the  holy  Erik,  to  secure  a  favourable 
wind.  A  dreadful  storm,  however,  arose  ;  so,  rejKnting  of  his 
sacrilege,  he  took  back  the  relic,  and  then,  with  a  fair  breeze, 
the  vessel  went  quietly  on. 

A  similar  legend  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Abbey  of 
F6:a.mp  in  Normandy.  A  monk  named  Gualtier  had  been 
received  into  the  monastery  about  the  year  1201.  On  the  pre- 
text of  taking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  stole  a  portion  of 
the  "  holy  blood,"  which  relic  rendered  the  abbey  so  famous  in 
olden  time.  Besides  this,  he  jiurloincd  a  bone  of  the  arm  of 
St  Madelaine.     With  these  the  monk  quitted  the  abbey,  and, 
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in  company  with  two  other  priests  embarked  on  board  a  ship, 
Gualtier  assured  the  crew  that  they  would  have  a  favourable 
voyage,  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  i)recious  relics.  The 
conirarj-,  however,  took  place  ;  a  violent  temiwst  frightened  all 
on  board,  and  Gualtier  was  reminded  of  his  boast.  He  avowed 
the  theft,  but  declared  his  intention  of  raising  a  chapel  at  Jeru- 
lem,  in  honour  of  the  precious  relics.  After  this  the  wind 
'abated,  and  the  sea  became  calm.  The  sailors  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  miracle,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  relics  by  force ; 
but  it  was  resolved,  at  length,  that  they  should  be  restored  to 

I  the  abbey,  and  on  this  conclusion  the  vessel  returned  safely  to 
Ftemip. 
It  is  stated  in  the  "  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Sweden,"  thai 
before  the  taking  of  Wisby,  Erik  (not  the  saint)  and  his  piratic.nl 
companions,  re[)enting  of  their  sins,  came  to  Bro  Church,  and 
kneeling  on  the  stone  jiavement  before  the  cross,  offered,  as 
gifts,  plunder  taken  from  the  Swedish  merchants.  An  unseen 
liand  kindled  their  offerings  as  they  lay  upon  the  altar,  and  fire 
consumed  them,  while  not  even  the  alt.ar-cloth  was  singed.  The 
images  of  the  mart)Ted  saints  swelled,  and  dro])[>ed  blood  upon 
the  floor.  Thus  the  pirates  understood  that  heaven  rejected 
their  gifts,  and  that  some  ])unishment  was  at  hand,  which  really 

!iiappened  ;  the  ships  of  Erik  being  wTecked,  and  all  their 
treasures  lost,  while  the  chief  himself  was  nearly  drowned. 
The  miraculous  powers  of  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  seamen, 
«eem  to  have  been  confined  to  no  p.irticular  country'  or  occa- 
sion.* The  church  of  this  worthy,  at  Arboja  in  Sweden,  had 
before  the  Reformation  a  richly-carved  altar-piece,  concerning 
*  According  to  ihe  Scandinavian  mytholoR)',  Odin  assumes  the  name  of 
Nick,  Neck,  Nikkar,  Nickur.  or  Ilniknr,  when  he  acts  as  the  evil  or 
deitruclive  principle.  In  the  character  of  Nikur,  or  Unikudur,  a  Protean 
water-s.prilc,  he  raiswl  sudden  storms  and  tem|iests.  Nick,  or  Nickar,  was 
propitiated  !))■  sacrifices,  and  hence  it  has  been  imagincti  thai  the  .Scandi- 
navian spirit  of  the  waters  liecanie  in  the  middle  ages  .St.  Nicholas.  The 
ciDrres(K>ndcnce  of  these  two  sca-proteclors  with  those  ascribed  lo  the  marine 
deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  the  consequence  of  their  common  origin  in 
ll)e  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  or  the  great  gods  of  Phoenicia,  Samolhrace, 
E|^pt,  Troas,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Crete.     Of  these  were  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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which  a  tradition  is  related,  that  during  some  foreign  war  tiie 
inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  sewed  this  splendid  work  of  art  in 
a  cow-hide,  and  sunk  it  in  the  sea  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
obtaining  possession  of  it  The  Swedes,  however,  discovered 
the  spot,  but  in  tr>-ing  to  hoist  the  weighty  load  into  a  ship,  they 
found  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  A  sagacious  bystander  sug- 
gested that  they  should  call  over  the  names  of  the  great 
churches  in  Sweden,  for  if  by  chahce  they  came  upon  the  name 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  altar-piece,  it  could  surely  be  moved. 
The  bright  idea  was  acted  upon,  and  St.  Laurentius  of  Lund 
was  invoked,  but  without  effect,  the  altar-piece  sticking  as  firm 
as  ever.  Saint  after  saint — nearly  all  in  the  calendar,  were 
called  upon  with  the  same  result ;  but  at  length  a  sailor  boy 
suggested  St.  Nicholas,  when  up  came  the  altar-piece  like  a 
cork,  and  was  sent  to  the  church  of  Arboja,  of  which  he  was  the 
tutelary  guardian. 

The  church  of  St  Nichola.s  at  Liveqxiol  was  consecrated  in 
1361,  " and," remarks  Mr.  Raines,  "in  the  vicinity  there  formerly 
stood  a  statue  of  St  Nicholas,  and  when  the  faith  in  the  inter- 
cession of  .saints  was  more  0{>erative  than  at  present,  the 
mariners  were  wont  to  present  a  peace-ofTering  for  a  pros[ierous 
voyage  on  their  going  out  to  sea,  and  a  wave-offering  on  their 
return ;  but  the  saint,  having  lost  his  votaries,  has  long  since 
disa]i[>eared." 

To  these  churches,  in  many  countries,  mariners  offered 
up  their  ])rayers,  and  hung  up  votive  tablets.  One  in  the 
"Absurda"  of  Erasmus,  having  escaped  shipwreck,  says  that 
he  is  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  church,  in  order  to  dedicate  a 
piece  of  an  old  sail-cloth  to  St  Nicholas. 

Lambarde  in  his  "  Perambulations  of  Kent,"  alluding  to  St 
Nicholas's  Chapel,  near  Hythe,  remarks :  "  This  is  one  of  the 
places — 

"  '  Where  such  as  had  cscapt  the  sea 
Were  wonl  to  leave  their  guifls.' 

Insomuch,  as  if  any  of  the  fishermen  on  this  coast  had  hardly 
escaped  the  storme,  and  taken  any  store,  then  should  Sainct 
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Nicholas  have  not  onely  tlie  ihanke  of  that  deliverance,  but,  also, 
one  or  more  of  the  best  fishes  for  an  offering." 

The  custom  of  suspending  tablets  is  probably  derived  froni 
the  Romans,  who  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that 
Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  shown  several  of  these  votive 
pictures,  suspended  in  a  temple  of  Neptune  upon  the  sea-shore, 
Cicero  briefly  notices  this  custom,  and  Horace  describes  it : 

"  Me  lalmla  sacer 
Votivx  paries  iiidicat  avida 
Susiiendissc  i»tenti, 
Vestimcnia  maris  Deo." 

A  friend  of  Diagoras,  the  philosopher,  in  order  to  convince 
him  that  the  gods  were  not  indifferent  to  human  affairs,  desired 
him  to  obsen-e  how  many  consecrated  tablets  were  hung  up  in 
the  temple  in  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  escapes  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Diagoras,  in  reply,  said  :  "  True,  but 
here  are  no  tablets  of  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and 
perished  in  the  sea." 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  little 
marble  ships  \o  Jupiter  Redux,  in  gratitude  for  their  safe  return 
from  sea.  On  the  Cielian  Hill,  where  anciently  stood  the 
temple  of  this  deity,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ship,  Santa  Maria  drUa 
Navicdla,  now  receives  the  homage  of  her  naval  votaries. 
Before  her  chapel.  Pope  Leo  X.  erected  a  marble  ship  to  record 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Fragments  of 
ancient  votive  ships  have  often  been  discovered  in  the  soil  of 
this  spot 

It  seems  singular  that  an  Eg>'ptian  goddess,  Isis,  whose 
genuine  worshipjiers  at  home  held  the  sea  and  everj-thing  con- 
nected with  it  in  at>horrencc,  should  he  fixed  upon  at  Rome, 
for  the  tutelar  power  of  that  clement,  and  have  her  altars 
crowned  with  votive  tablets.  Anciently  these  were  hung  \i\)  to 
Neptune  ;  but  it  was  not  only  on  his  prerogative  she  trenched, 
but  on  those  of  Apollo,  Esculapius,  etc.  The  tablets  which 
men  in  danger  of  shipwreck  vowed  to  Isis,  and  which  they 
procured  to  be  painted  and  hung  up  in  her  temple,  contained 
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a  representation  of  their  jierils  and  escapes. 

(Satire  xii.)  says : 

"As  Isis's  temples  show 
By  many  a  pictured  scene  of  votive  woe." 

The  modem  mariners  of  Greece  substitute  St.  Nicholas  for 
Nejitune,  and  an  interesting  historical  anecdote  is  connected 
with  the  subject  The  name  of  Kanaris,  the  Greek  nav-al  hero, 
was  almost  unknown  among  his  fellow-countr)'men,  until  he 
signalised  himself  in  Januar)',  1S28,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
Turkish  admiral's  ship,  which  had  a  crew  of  2,200  men  on 
board  at  the  time  in  the  roads  of  Chios.  His  own  men,  on 
descr)ing  the  great  Turkish  fleet  in  that  roadstead,  attempted  to 
comiiel  him  to  sheer  off.  "  If  you  have  coward  hearts," 
exclaimed  Kanaris,  "throw  yourselves  into  the  sea,  and  shelter 
yourselves  behind  yon  rocks.  I  shall  remain  on  board  and  die 
without  you."  These  words  recalled  their  sinking  courage,  and 
they  swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  It  happened  to  be  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  when  the  faithful,  after  keeping  their 
mouths  closed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  retaliate  for  the  penance 
by  pa.ssing  the  night  in  all  kinds  of  merriment  and  debauchery. 
The  night  in  question  had,  therefore,  collected  a  host  of  officers 
of  considerable  rank  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  as  visitors.  It 
was  pitch  dark  when  Kanaris  made  his  fire-ship  fast  to  the 
vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and  jumped  into  his  launch  ;  the  flames 
spread  rapidly,  and  Kanaris,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  enemy,  called  out  to  them,  "  Holloa  there !  how  do  you 
relish  the  Ramadan  illumination  ?"  Then  laying  his  best  hands 
to  the  oar,  he  beheld  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  with  the 
Kapudan  Pasha,  and  every  soul  on  board  blown  into  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  hero  got  ashore,  he  went  to  Sl  Nicholas's 
Church,  where  he  returned  the  saint  thanksgivings,  and  pre- 
sented a  votive  offering  of  two  wax  tapers  to  his  shrine. 

An  instance  of  a  partnershii;  of  saints  for  the  protection  of 
mariners  is  recorded.  At  the  time  of  the  Crus.ades,  a  fleet  of 
ships,  conveying  troops,  set  sail  from  Dartmouth  in  1190,  to 
join  Richard  I.  at  Marseilles,  but  were  dispersed  on  their  way 
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during  a  violent  gale.  To  one  of  these  vessels,  which  belonged 
to  London,  and  had  one  hundred  ]xissengers,  a  special  miracle 
was  vouchsafed.  The  terrified  crew  having  invoked  divine  aid, 
Sl  Thomas  of  Canterbur>'  thrice  ajjijeared,  and  assured  them 
that  he  and  St.  Exlmund  and  St  Nicholas  had  agreed  to  pro- 
tect their  ship,  and  would  preserve  it  in  safety,  jirovided  the 
passengers  repented  of  their  sins,  and  ivould  do  i>enance.  Such 
easy  terms  being  gladly  accepted  by  the  comiwny,  the  saint 
^-anished,  and  the  tempest  ceased. 

Numberless  are  the  instances  of  saintly  interposition  on 
behalf  of  seamen  in  peril,  and  sometimes  under  strange  circum- 
stances. Thus  we  are  told  of  a  Mahommedan  miracle.  A 
certain  person's  ship  sprung  a  leak  at  sea,  and  the  vessel  was 
nearly  sinking,  when  the  captain  vowed  with  a  sincere  heart 
that  should  Qadir  Wuliee  Sahib  (a  celebrated  sninl  and  prophet) 
»-ouchsafe  to  stop  the  leak,  he  would  offer  up  in  his  excellency's 
name  the  profits  of  his  cargo,  and  likewise  a  couple  of  small 
models  of  shij*  formed  of  gold  and  silver.  It  ha])iiened  at  that 
perilous  moment  the  saint  was  engaged  with  his  barber,  under- 
going the  process  of  shaving,  but  he  instantly  became  ac(iuainted 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  captain  stood.  Out  of  kindness 
he  threw  away  the  looking-glass  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  flew 
off  to  the  vessel,  and  adhering  to  the  aperture  in  the  ship, 
stopped  the  leak.  The  vessel  reached  its  destination  safely, 
and  the  captain,  remindful  of  his  promise,  brought  his  offering 
in  gold,  and  the  two  little  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
saint,  who  told  him  to  restore  the  looking-glass  to  the  barber. 
The  captain,  astonished,  in<iuired  what  looking-glass  was  meant. 
The  saint  told  him  it  would  be  found  over  the  hole  in  the  ship's 
side,  which  proved  to  be  correct 

St.  .\nthony  of  Padua  had  many  adorers  among  fishermen. 
The  miracle  he  performed  in  sight  of  some  heretics  of  Rimini, 
whom  he  had  \-ainly  endeavoured  to  convert,  is  well  known, 
and  has,  in  many  instances,  formed  the  subject  of  artistic 
representations  which  are  found  in  continental  churches.  A 
painter,  who  had  covered  his  canvas  with  fishes,  in  all  attitudes 
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of  prayerful  listenirjg,  introduced  some  lobsters  stretching  out 
of  the  water,  and  coloured  red;  probably  never  having  seen 
them  in  their  natural  state.  Being  asked  to  explain  this 
anachronism,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by 
observing  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  miracle,  and  he  had  made 
the  miracle  still  greater. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Padua  (a  splendid  pile,  the 
eight  cupolas  and  two  fine  towers  giving  it  a  character  of 
Oriental  magnificence),  there  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  actions  of  the 
saint,  including  the  miracle  of  the  fishes. 

In  the  book  of  "The  Translation  and  the  Miracles  of  St. 
V^iast,"  we  read  that  some  Flemish  fishermen  had  wounded 
with  their  lances  an  enormous  whale.  They  had  already  sur- 
rounded the  ajiparently  dead  monster,  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  it  ashore  ;  but  the  whale,  although  wounded,  suddenly 
regained  his  strength,  and  became  furious,  attacking  the  boats, 
and  exposing  the  sailors  to  great  danger.  One  of  them  pro- 
posed to  his  companion  that  they  should  invoke  Sl  .^rnould, 
and  promise,  in  return  for  the  saint's  aid,  a  |>ortion  of  the  fi.sh 
if  they  were  saved  The  result  was  that  the  whale  offered 
no  further  resistance,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
ashore. 

About  the  year  1540,  St  Francis  Xavier,  decorated  with  the 
lofty  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  .sailed  in  a  Chinese 
vessel  from  Ntalacca  on  his  way  to  Ja]ian.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  hazardous  :  during  which  he  was  much  afflicted  by 
the  sight  of  an  idol  placed  in  the  jioop,  having  candles  and 
incense  continually  burning  before  it,  which,  on  ever)'  emergency, 
was  consulted  by  the  crew  with  offerings  of  meat  and  birds. 
Viewing  the  image  as  an  impersonation  of  the  devil,  he  thought 
it  most  grievous  to  be  so  many  months  under  the  sole  direction 
of  that  unholy  power.  The  same  superstition  still  prevails  at 
the  present  time.  In  every  large  Chinese  junk  there  is  a  shrine 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Tien-how,  who  is  the  tutelary  deity  of 
sailors.  The  idol  of  the  goddess,  which  is  carefully  inclosed 
in  a  glass  case,  is  daily  worshipped  by  the  crew.     Above  the 
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altar  there  is  generally  inscribed  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  such  as ; 
"  Wherever  this  ship  may  sail,  O  goddess,  grant  her  a  prosperous 
voyage."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  are  inscrilied  sentences  to 
ihe  following  effect :  "  Enable  us  by  trading  to  acquire  wealth  ;" 
or,  "  When  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  fail  not,  O  goddess, 
to  show  us  thy  favour."  At  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  each  voyage,  the  goddess  Tien-how  receives  a  si>ecial 
honvage.  When  a  junk  is  ready  for  sea,  a  number  of  Taonist 
priests  are  invited  to  go  on  board  for  the  purjwse  of  chanting 
prayers  and  offering  sacrifices  to  Tien-how.  But  should  a 
violent  storm  arise  after  all  these  religious  observances  and 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  there  is  .nn  all-prevailing  opinion 
among  Chinese  sailors  that  it  is  owing  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
against  some  sinful  person  or  jiersons  on  board.  A  similar 
notion  jircvailed  among  mariners  in  ancient  times.  We  read 
that  when  a  storm  overtook  the  vessel  in  wliicli  the  pro[)het 
Jonah  was  seeking  to  escape  to  Tarshish,  in  order  that  he  might 
evade  the  divine  command  to  preach  repentance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nineveh,  the  terrified  sailors  cast  lots  to  know  for  whose 
cause  the  evil  was  upon  them  ;  and  when  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
disobedient  prophet,  they  reluctantly  cast  him  into  the  sea. 
The  .\Tgonauts  of  Orpheus  were  disposed  to  act  in  a  similar 
way  towards  Medea,  when  they  attibuted  to  her  presence  the 
stomi  by  which  the  Argo  was  overtaken  : 

"  And  much  they  doubted  in  their  prudent  minds, 
Whciher  to  kill  and  cast  a  prey  to  fishes, 
Wrelchcfl  Me<lea,  and  avert  their  fate." 

We  are  told  that  when  the  vessel  which  <  arriud  Diagoras,  sur- 
named  the  Atheist — who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century-  before 
the  Christian  era — was  beset  by  tempests,  the  sailors  at  once  con- 
cluded that  it  was  owing  to  the  atheistical  princi[>les  which  the 
philosopher  professed.  Instances  are  known  in  which  Chinese 
sailors  during  very  severe  storms  have  cast  into  the  sea  |x;rsons 
whose  wickedness  they  believed  to  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the 
tempests,  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  to  ap]x;ase  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  if  a  priest  happened  to  be  on  board  during 
a  time  of  tempest  and  danger,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown 
into  the  sea,  his  black  dress  being  considered  the  cause  of  the 
storm.* 

As  a  Chinese  junk  is  leaving  i>ort,  other  crews  which  hail 
from  the  same  port  mount  the  |X)ops  of  their  junks  with  the 
view  of  propitiating  the  winds  and  waves  in  favour  of  the  ■ 
departing  vessel,  some  of  them  energetically  beating  gongs  and 
tomtoms,  while  others,  to  dis|)el  all  evil  influences,  increase  the 
din  by  discharging  popguns  and  firecrackers. 

When  the  vessel  reaches  the  port,  religious  ceremonies  are 
again  observed  in  honour  of  Tien-how.  The  services  on  such 
occasions  are  not  held  on  board  the  junks,  but  in  a  temple  in 
honour  of  the  goddess.  They  consist  of  thanksgivings,  prayers, 
and  offerings  of  boiled  fowl  and  I'orlti  or  of  small  portions  of 
the  merchandise  which  the  junk  has  brought  to  port.  Dr. 
Gray,  Archdeacon  of  Hong  Kong,  observes;  "In  1864  I 
entered  a  temjile  dedicated  to  Tien-how  on  Fisher's  Island, 
one  of  the  Pescadore  group,  and  obser\ed  on  the  altar  a  num- 
ber of  small  red  bags  of  the  size  of  an  ordinar)-  jjurse.  On 
each  bag  was  written  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  placed  on  the  altar.  These 
bags  I  was  told  contained  salt,  large  (juantities  of  which  are 
brought  by  junks  to  the  Pcscador^  group  for  preserving  fish. 
In  the  same  tcmjile  there  was  a  large  model  of  a  Chinese  junk, 
which  I  was  informed  it  was  the  custom  of  llie  islanders  to 
carry  in  ].irocession  through  the  streets  of  their  villages  when 
celebrating  the  natal  anniversary  of  Tien-how." 

Dr.  Cray,  alluding  to  the  excessive  sujxirstitions  of  the 
Chinese  sailors,  obser\es  :  "  On  one  occasion  our  boat  ran 
aground  in  the  river,  and  as  the  waters  of  the  \'ang-ts2e  were 


*  The  custom  of  throwing  a  guilty  person  overboard  in  a  storm  lieing 
one  of  the  most  ancient  sui>erstilions,  we  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
imagining  a  similar  Ugeud  to  have  been  current  in  difTerenl  counlries,  and 
as  those  with  whom  Jonah  took  his  voyage  were  rhwnicians,  Iheir  maritime 
connection  with  nioM  parts  of  the  then  known  world  would  slill  favour  its 
extcmion. 
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rapidly  receding,  the  men  became  much  alarmed,  and  used 
their  best  endeavours  to  get  her  off.  While  the  majority  were 
thus  exerting  themselves,  others  were  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
f)itiating  the  evil  spirits  who  were  supiwsed  to  have  caused  the 
mishap.  After  great  efforts  they  got  the  vessel  off,  but  as  it  was 
now  dark  they  let  go  the  anchor,  and  waited  for  the  following 
day.  We  had  not  been  at  anchor  many  minutes,  when  we 
obser\-ed  that  the  sailors  who  crowded  round  us  were  ill  at  ease. 
They  seemed  to  anticipate  further  disasters  ;  and  when  wc  were 
retiring  to  rest,  the  servant  of  my  companion  in  travel  entered 
the  saloon  in  a  state  of  great  an.xiety,  informing  us  that  many 
evil  spirits  were  flitting  about,  and  that  the  sailors  were  desirous 
that  we  should  discharge  a  revolver  or  fowling-j)iecc  to  drive 
them  away. 

"  On  another  occasion  they  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
profound  alarm,  because,  when  some  ravens  hovered  over  the 
vessel,  my  comixinion  wished  to  shoot  one  or  two  of  the  birds. 
Only  the  solemn  assurance  of  my  conijunion  that  he  would  not 
molest  the  birds  allayed  the  excitement" 

The  sailors  on  board  ships  in  the  river  traffic  are  devotees  of 
the  deity  called  "  Loong-moo,"  or  the  Dragon's  Mother.  In 
honour  of  this  goddess  there  arc  small  shrines  at  frequent  in- 
ter\'als  on  the  banks,  and  a  religious  ceremony  of  a  very  sin- 
gular nature  is  usually  obser\-ed  by  the  masters  of  river  junks 
at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage.  Previous  to  weighing  anchor 
the  master  takes  his  i)lace  in  the  bows,  which  the  Chinese 
regard  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  ship,  and  proceeds  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Dragon's  Mother.  On  a  small  temporary  altar  erected 
for  the  occasion,  are  three  cups  containing  Chinese  wine.  Taking 
in  his  hands  a  live  fowl,  which  he  continues  to  hold  until  he  kills 
it  as  a  sacrifice,  the  master  proceeds  in  the  first  place  to  perfonn 
the  Kowtow.  He  then  takes  the  cups  from  the  table  one  at  a 
time,  and  raising  each  above  his  head,  pours  its  contents  on  the 
deck  as  a  libation.  He  next  cuts  the  throat  of  the  fowl  with  a 
sharp  knife,  taking  care  to  sprinkle  that  portion  of  the  deck  on 
iirhich  he  stands  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.     At  this  stage 
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of  the  ceremony  several  pieces  of  silver  paper  are  presented  to 
him  by  one  of  the  crew.  These  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  doorposts  and  lintels  of  the  cabin, 
reminding  one  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  Passover  among 
the  Jews. 

The  Hurmese  fishermen  make  a  small  shed,  termed  a  "  Nal- 
sin,"  near  their  fisher)-,  in  which  ever}-  morning  offerings  of 
fruit,  leaves,  rice,  or  some  such  tribute  is  placed  ;  if  this  were 
not  done,  they  say  that  the  Nat,  or  spirit,  would  destroy  the 
fish.  In  a  boat-race  a  preliminary  row  over  the  course  i.s  always 
taken,  a  man  at  the  ])row  holding  in  his  extended  arms  a  tray 
or  basin  containing  a  cocoa-nut,  bunch  of  plantains,  betel  leaves, 
etc.,  as  an  oblation  to  the  Nats  of  the  stream,  to  ensure  their 
causing  no  accident  to  the  boat  in  the  race. 

The  Indian  sailor  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  his  god,  Muthiam, 
kuig  of  evil  spirits,  would  drink  the  blood  of  a  cock,  or  swallow 
a  live  coal  to  avert  evil  influences. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  extremity  of  a 
great  cocoa-nul  leaf,  and  comprising  ten  or  tweh'e  lesser  leaves, 
when  cut  off  and  neatl)-  boimd  with  a  piece  of  yellow  cinet  by 
"  the  priest  of  all  good,"  constituted  the  fisherman's  god. 
Without  this  Mokoiro,  as  the  divinity  was  called,  no  canoe 
would  venture  over  the  reef  to  fish. 

The  Gotland  sailor  always  makes  the  sign  of  a  cross  before 
he  launches  his  boat  into  the  sea. 


AMONfi  the  curiosities  of  fsh  legends  may  be  noticed  one 
relating  to  St.  Neot,  who  established  a  monastery  in 
Cornwall,  about  four  miles  west  of  St.  Cleer.  Near  this  spot 
was  a  spring,  which  in  the  driest  season  never  failed  The 
saint  perceived  in  it  three  fishes,  but  did  not  presume  to  take 
them  until  it  was  revealed  to  him  for  what  purpose  they  were 
placed  there.  An  angel  appeared  to  acquaint  him  that  every 
day,  or  as  often  as  he  should  find  occasion,  he  might  take  one 
fish  for  his  use,  leaving  the  other  two  untouched.  This  con- 
dition being  observed,  he  was  assured  that  on  his  next  return  to 
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the  well,  he  would  always  find  three  fishes  as  at  the  first     It 

» happened  soon  after  this,  that  the  saint  was  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  disorder,  and  unable  for  some  days  to  take  any  sus- 
tenance. Barius,  his  faithful  and  affectionate  servant,  being 
Ialanncd  at  his  long  abstinence,  went  to  the  well  and  caught  two 
fish,  which  he  cooked  in  different  ways,  boiling  one  and  broil- 
ing the  other,  and  brought  them  to  his  master  on  a  dish.  'I"he 
Saint  immediately  took  alarm,  and  inquired  whence  the  two  fish 
had  been  brought.  Barius,  with  honest  simplicity,  told  him 
that  he  had  taken  them  from  the  well,  and  had  dressed  them  in 
diffierent  ways,  hoping  that   if  the  one  did   not  suit  his  sickly 

■palate,  the  other  might.  Then  said  the  saint,  "  Why  hast  thou 
done  this?"  and  commanded  his  trcml>ling  servant  to  take  the 
fishes  again  to  the  well,  and  throwing  himself  jjrostrate,  he  con- 
tinued in  prayer,  until  Barius  returning,  acquainted  him  that  the 
two  fishes,  after  being  dressed,  were  now  in  the  well  alive  and 
■uctive,  disporting  in  the  water  as  usual.  The  saint  then  desired 
^"^him  to  go  again,  and  catch  t?//^fish  only  nnd  dress  it  for  his  use, 
of  which  he  had  no  sooner  tasted  than  he  recovered  his  health 
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A  remarkable  incident  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  l.even, 
Cornwall  One  evening  he  was  on  the  rocks  fishing.  There 
was  a  hea\7  pull  on  his  line,  and  drawing  it  in,  he  found  two 
fishes  on  the  same  hook.  The  .saint,  anxious  to  serve  both 
like,  to  avoid  even  the  apije.irance  of  partiality,  took  both  the 
•fishes  off  the  hook,  and  cast  them  hack  into  the  sea.  Again 
they  came  to  the  hook,  and  were  returned  to  the  sea.  For  the 
third  time  the  two  fishes  hooked  themselves  again.  St.  l.even, 
upon  this,  thought  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  strange 
occurrence,  so  he  took  both  fishes  home  with  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  his  sister,  St  Breage,  had  come  to  visit  him 
with  two  children.  Then  he  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
lence  at  work  in  guiding  the  fish  to  his  hook.  But  the  result 
unfortunate  ;  the  fish  were  cooked,  and  the  children  being 
ngry,  were  choked  by  eating  the  bones. 
Among  the   numerous    miracles    attributed   to   Thomas  i 
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Becket  is  the  foilowing :  A\'hen  passing  through  St.  Omers 
and  Gravelines  with  some  companions,  as  they  were  crossing  a 
river,  one  of  them  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  the  hospitable 
monks,  who  were  about  to  receive  them  in  their  monastery, 
"  ut  in  adventu  tuo  comedunt  pinguia."  Becket  replied  that, 
being  Wednesday,  this  might  not  be.  "  Forsan  non  abundant 
piscibus,"  said  his  companion.  "  Domini  est  providere,"  re- 
plied Becket ;  and  at  the  word  a  great  bream  leaped  out  of  the 
river  into  his  lap. 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "Travels  of  Xtacarius,"  relates  the  follow- 
ing miracle  :  "  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
walls  is  Balukli,  or  the  Church  of  Fishes.  The  church  is  so 
called  from  a  legend  that  lias  rendered  it  ver)-  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  There  stood  on  this  place  a  small  monas- 
tery of  Greek  Calayers,  when  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, who,  it  seems,  were  not  molested  by  his  army.  On  the 
day  of  the  decisive  attack,  a  monk  w,as  frj-ing  some  fish,  when 
news  was  suddenly  brought  to  the  convent  that  the  Turks  had 
entered  the  town,  through  the  breach  in  the  walls.  '  I  would 
as  soon  believe,'  said  he,  '  that  these  fried  fish  would  spring 
from  the  pan,  and  become  again  alive.'  To  reprove  the  in- 
credulous monk,  the  fish  ///V/ sjiring  from  the  pan  into  a  vessel  of 
water  which  stood  near,  and  swam  about  as  if  they  had  never 
been  taken  out  of  it.  In  commemoration  of  this  miracle,  a 
church  was  erected  over  the  spot,  containing  a  reser\'oir  of 
water,  into  which  the  fish,  which  still  continued  alive,  were 
placed.  The  29lh  of  April  was  apiwinted  in  the  Greek 
calendar  as  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  circumstance  ;  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  used  to  a.sscmble  here  on  every 
anniversary  day  to  see  the  miraculous  and  everlasting  fishes 
swim  about  the  reser\-oir." 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Pol  dc  Leon,  a  .saint  of  BritLiny,  that  his 
sister  lived  in  a  convent  of  nuns  near  his  own  monastery.  It 
was  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  exposed  to  the  tempestuous 
winds  of  the  north.  She  represented  the  case  of  the  convent  to 
her  brother,  when  he  ordered  the  sea  to  retire  four  thousand 
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paces  from  the  convent,  which  it  did  immediately.  He  then 
directed  hLs  sister  and  her  companions  to  range  a  row  of  flints 
along  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  they  increased  to  large  rocks,  which  so  entirely 
broke  the  force  of  the  winds  that  the  convent  was  never  after 
incommoded. 

It  is  stated  of  St.  Corentin,  of  Brittany,  that  ever)'  morning  a 
little  fish  was  seen  in  a  fountain  near  his  hermitage.  The  saint 
caught  it,  cut  off  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his  rejxist,  then  threw 
the  rest  into  the  water,  when  the  fish  became  whole  again,  and 
on  the  next  morning  was  ready  for  another  quartering.  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  an  Eastern  traveller,  Abou-el-Cassim, 
uho,  alluding  to  a  river  which  flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into 
the  Black  Sea,  says  :  "  Every  year  there  arrives  in  this  part  of 
the  river  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  people  cut  off  the  flesh 
on  one  side  of  them,  eat  it,  and  let  the  fish  go.  The  year 
following,  the  same  creatures  return  and  offer  the  other  side, 
which  the)-  had  preserved  untouched.  It  is  then  discovered 
that  new  flesh  has  replaced  the  old" 

Among  the  curiosities  of  fish  legends,  we  find  how  St.  Patrick, 
once  overcome  by  hunger,  helped  himself  to  pork  chops  on  a 
fast-day.  An  angel  met  him  with  the  forbidden  cutlets  in  his 
hand  ;  liut  the  saint  popped  them  into  a  pail  of  water,  pattered 
an  Ave  Mar)*  over  them,  and  the  chops  were  turned  into  a 
couple  of  respectable  and  orthodox-looking  trout.  The  angel 
looked  |)eqilexed  and  went  away,  with  his  inde.x-finger  on  the 
side  of  his  nose.  And  see  what  became  of  it  !  In  Ireland, 
meat  dipped  into  water  and  christened  by  the  name  of  "  St. 
Patrick's  fish,"  is  commonly  eaten  there  even  on  fast-days,  and 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  those  who  eat  greedily  enough  to 
acquire  an  indigestion. 

These  stories  remind  us  of  the  miracle  performed  by  two 
Christian  pilgrims  in  Poland,  who,  when  travelling,  arrived  at 
the  house  of  a  peasant,  who  was  entertaining  some  friends  on  a 
fat  hog  that  had  been  killed  for  the  occasion.  The  pilgrims 
were  so  hospitably  entertained,  that  they  pronounced  a  blessing 
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on  the  half-consumed  hog,  which  from  thenceforth  never 
diminished  in  weight.  This  "  cut  and  come  again  "  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  gratified  peasant  and  his  family. 

A  different  reception  was  encountered  by  St.  .■\ugustine,  in 
one  of  his  visits  to  an  English  towa  The  inhabitants  showered 
upon  him  every  kind  of  insult,  especially  the  fishermen,  who 
laid  hands  on  the  archbishop  and  his  comjany,  and  ill-treated 
them.  The  saint,  to  punish  them,  caused  the  tails  of  fish  to 
grow  behind  them. 

The  John  Dor)'  enjoyed  an  enviable  notoriety  among  fishes, 
greatly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  culinary  merits.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  ii.irticular  veneration  by  the  Greeks,  who,  in 
ancient  days,  gave  it  the  name  of  their  supreme  god,  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.  The  modern  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  word  adorn,  worship[)ed.  The  modern  Greeks  also 
treat  the  fish  with  due  resided,  by  hanging  it  up  in  their  most 
sacred  places  of  worship.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  the 
dory  and  not  the  haddock  that  furnished  St  Peter  with  the 
tribute  money,  which  has  so  far  obtained  credit  that  many  con- 
tend the  name  is  derived  from  il  Hiiiitpie,  or  the  "  door-keeper, 
in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  oflice  of  keeping  the  keys  of  heaven. 
In  the  "  Dialogues  of  Metellus  "  («693),  we  read  : 


"  O  superstitious  dainty,  Peter's  fish ; 

How  cim'st  ihou  here  lo  make  so  goodly  diih  ?" 


rcn.     J 


The  dark  spot  on  the  dory  was  said  to  be  the  impression 
Jeft  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  St.  Peter.  Others  assert  that 
this  mark  was  occasioned  by  the  fingers  of  St.  Christopher, 
who  captured  one  of  these  fishes  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing his  Master  across  a  ford.  John  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  French  word  jaun<  (yellow),  from  the  golden  tint  that 
prevails  over  this  fish  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  fishermen  of  Filey,  in  Yorkshire,  account  for  the  black 
marks  on  the  haddock  by  the  following  legend  :  "  The  Evil 
Spirit,  in  one  of  his  mischievous  pranks,  determined  to  build 
Filey  Bridge  for  the  destruction  of  ships  and  sailors,  and  the 
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annoyance  of  fishermen.  In  the  progress  of  Iiis  work,  he  acci- 
dentally let  fall  his  hammer  into  the  sea,  and,  being  in  haste  to 
snatch  it  back,  caught  a  haddock  instead,  and  thereby  made 
be  imprint  retained  by  this  fish  to  the  present  day."' 
Buchanan,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  relating  the 
I  accession  of  Ethus,  the  seventy-second  king  of  Scotland  {874), 
^^■tays :  "  Among  the  prodigies  of  his  time,  they  reckon  those 
^^Hea-iishes  then  appearing,  which  are  seldom  seen,  and  after 
^^■ong  intervals  of  time ;  but  they  never  appear  but  in  shoals, 
^^tor  tvilliout  some  unlucky  presage.     The  common   people  call 

them  Atonachi-tnarini ;  i.e.,  sea-monks." 
^K  "In  Normandy,"  says  Hoare,  in  his  "Giraldus,"  "a  few 
^■mys  before  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  fish  of  a  certain  pool 
near  Seez,  five  miles  from  the  Castle  of  Exnie,  fought  during 
the  night  so  furiously  with  each  other,  both  in  the  water  and 
^^out  of  it,  that  the  neighbouring  people  were  attracted  by  the 
^^bioise  of  it  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desperate  was  the  conflict  that 
^Kcarcely  a  fish  was  found  alive  in  the  morning  :  thus  by  a 
^Bironderful  and  unheard-of  prognostic  foretelling  the  death  of 
^^one  by  that  of  many." 

During  the  life  and  penance  of  St  Gregorj',  he- sold  all  his 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  retaining  nothing  for  himself 
but  a  silver  basin,  given  to  him  by  his  mother  St.  Silvia.  One 
day  a  jxtor  shipwrecked  sailor  came  several  times  to  the  cell 
where  he  was  writing ;  and  as  he  had  no  money,  he  gave  him 
tlie  basin.  A  long  time  after,  St.  Gregor)'  saw  the  same  shiiJ- 
wrecked  sailor  reappear,  in  the  form  of  his  guardian-angel,  who 
told  him  that  henceforward  God  had  destined  him  to  rule  his 
^  Church  and  become  the  successor  of  the  pajiat  ruler. 

The  Jews  have  a  queer  Talmudistical  tradition  that  the  sea 

*threw  out  a  great  fish  ;  sixty  cities  ate  of  it,  and  sixty  cities 

salted    some  of  its  flesh   for  food.      From  one  of    its   eyes 

^^Hnrere  made  three  hundred  measures  of  oil. 

^"      Fishes  used  to  be  considered  unlawful  food  in  the  East,  as 

the  name  of  Allah  could  not  frequently  be  pronounced  over 
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blessed  a  knife  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  whereby  all  the  fish 
were  hallowed,  and  had  their  throats  cut  before  they  came 
on  shore.  The  large  openings  behind  the  gills,  according  to 
Mussulman  fable,  are  the  wounds  thus  miraculously  made 
without  killing  the  fish. 

According  to  an  Irish  legend,  Fionn,  being  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Boyne,  met  with  some  fishermen  who  had  been 
sent  by  his  enemies  to  take  "  the  Salmon  of  Foreknowledge." 
The  fishermen  took  a  salmon  of  great  size  and  beauty,  which 
they  placed  on  the  fire  to  broil,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  Fionn, 
who  was  to  take  care  it  did  not  burn,  on  pain  of  losing  his 
head.  During  the  process  of  cooking,  a  spark  flew  from  the 
fire,  which  raised  a  blister  on  the  fish.  Fionn  applied  his  thumb 
to  the  scorched  |)art,  in  order  to  force  down  the  blister ;  but 
the  heat  burning  his  thumb,  he  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  to 
relieve  the  ]iain.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  began 
to  be  gifted  \vith  foreknowledge  and  prophecy  ;  for  this  was  the 
Salmon  of  Foreknowledge  which  he  had  been  cooking ;  and  he 
at  once  acquired  the  knowledge  that  the  King  of  Tara,  seven 
years  before,  had  expressly  sent  these  fishermen  in  (jiiest  of  the 
Salmon  of  Foreknowledge,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
where  he,  Fionn,  had  taken  refuge,  so  that  he  might  seize  and 
slay  him.* 


IT  a]ii)ears  that  the  saints  had  their  dishonest  clients,  who, 
when  the  ])erils  of  the  ocean  were  over,  forgot  the  vows 
and  promises  they  had  made  for  deliverance.  Era.smus,  in  his 
"Colloquy  of  the  Shipwreck,"  describing  a  com)jany  threatened 
with  that  calamity,  says  :  "  Did  no  one  think  of  St.  Christopher? 
I   heard  one,  and  could   not  hcl])  smiling,  who,  with  a  shout 

•  In  a  Wchli  late,  (Iwion  (who  w.is  .iftenvards  Tjiliesin),  w.is  left  in 
charge  of  the  Cauldron  of  Ceriilwyi).  Three  drops  of  the  charmed  liquor 
flew  out  of  Ihe  cariWron,  and  fell  upon  the  finger  of  (iwion  ;  "and  by 
reason  of  Iheir  great  heat  he  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and  Ihc  instant  be 
put  those  marvel-working  drops  into  Iiis  mouth,  he  foresaw  everything  that 
was  to  come,  and  perceived  that  his  chief  care  was  to  guard  against  the 
wiles  of  CeriUwyn  ;  and  in  very  great  feai  he  fleU  towards  his  own  laud ." 
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lest  he  should  not  be  heard,  promised  to  ChristO])her,  who 
dwells  in  the  great  church  of  Paris,  and  is  a  mountain  rather 
than  a  statue,  a  wax  image  as  great  as  himself.  He  had 
repeated  this  more  than  once,  bellowing  as  loud  as  he  could, 
when  the  man  who  happened  to  be  next  to  him,  touched  him 
with  his  finger,  and  hinted,  '  You  could  not  pay  thai  even  if 
you  set  all  your  goods  to  auction."  Then  the  other,  in  a  voice 
low  enough  that  St  Christopher  might  not  hear  him,  whis- 
pered, '  Be  still,  you  fool ! — do  you  fancy  I  am  sj)eaking  in 
earnest?     If  I  once  touch  the  shore,  I  shall  not  give  him  a 

I      tallow-candle!'" 

The  Portuguese  seaman  would,  in  times  of  peril,  attach  an 
image  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  jiray  to  it 
for  the  wind  to  change,  or  a  storm  to  cease.  If  prayers  were 
unsuccessful,  imprecations  followed,  and  the  image  was  beaten 
with  sticks  to  improve  its  behaviour. 
On  some  occasions  the  saints  would  dispense  with  miracles. 

I  Thus  Sl  Molua  saw  a  monster,  the  size  of  a  large  boat,  in  pur- 
suit of  two  boys  swimming,  unconscious  of  danger.  Instead  of 
alarming  them  with  an  announcement  of  their  perilous  situation, 
he  called  out  to  them  to  try  a  race,  and  see  who  would  reach 
the  shore  first  The  monster  was  thus  baulked  of  his  jirey,  and 
was  not  seen  afterwards. 

Among  the  numerous  legends  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  is  one 
relating  to  a  leper,  whom  some  mariners  would  not  carry  to 
their  ship;  on  which  the  saint  took  a  stone  altar  consecrated  by 
the  pope,  cast  it  into  the  sea,  caused  the  leper  to  sit  ujwn  it, 
and  the  stone,  keeping  comijany  with  the  ship  all  the  voyage, 

I      got  into  jwrt  with  her  at  the  same  time. 

!  Some  fishermen,  in  the  county  of  Leinster,  drawing  their 

^■bets  from  a  river,  loaded  with  fish,  St.  Patrick  asked  them  for 

^Ht>me.  They  refused  him,  and  he  cursed  them  and  the  river, 
and  from  that  day  no  fish  were  to  be  had. 

St.  Patrick's  nephew,  St  Lumanus,  being  desirous  of  taking 

I      a  journey  by  sea,  when  wind  ard  tide  were  against  him,  he 
hoisted  the  sails,  trusted  in  the  merits  of  St  Patrick,  and  the 
lip,  without  any  pilot,  sailed  against  wind  and  stream. 
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It  is  related  of  St  Moel  that,  when  he  wanted  fish,  he  caught 
them  on  dr)'  ground  ;  but  this  was  no  greater  feat  than  that  of 
St  Fechan,  who,  after  a  long  fast,  would  change  some  acorns 
into  t>ork  and  enjoy  it 

Walking  on  the  sea  was  an  ordinary  circumstance  among 
some  saints.  One  day  as  Scothinus  was  travelling  in  this 
manner  across  the  Irish  Channel,  he  met  his  brother,  St 
Barras,  passing  in  a  ship.  The  latter,  who  did  not  possess  the 
aquatic  qualification,  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  other, 
and  sneeringly  asked  him  what  he  was  walking  upon.  Scothinus 
jestingly  reijlied  that  it  was  a  beautiful  meadow.  On  St 
Barras  denying  this  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner,  Scothinus 
stooped  down,  and  gathered  a  handful  of  fresh  flowers.  St 
Barras,  to  refute  him  in  his  own  way  of  arguing,  also  stooped 
down,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  the  sea,  drew  it  out  fiill  of 
fishes  ■ 

St  Aidan  preferred  the  equestrian  mode  of  traversing  the  sea, 
and  had  his  horses  trained  for  that  jiurpose,  the  water  becoming 
hard  under  foot.  In  this  manner  the  same  saint  drove  a  waggon 
and  a  team  of  horses  over  an  Irish  bog. 

The  legend  of  St  Clement  and  the  anchor  is  thus  explained. 
When  the  Roman  EmjKror  Trajan  understood  that  upwards 
of  five  hundred  persons  had  been  baptised  by  that  saint — who 
afterwards  destroyed  the  temple  of  idols — he  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  with  an  anchor  bound  round  his  neck. 
At  the  intercession  of  his  discii)les,  the  sea  departed  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  they  found  a  temple  of  marble,  with  the 
body  of  St  Clement  in  an  ark  and  the  anchor  near  him. 

THE  foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  ascribed  to  the 
following  legend.  It  was  on  a  certain  Sunday  night, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Sebert,  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by 
Mellitus,  first  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  consecration  of  the 
original  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Thorney,  that  a  fisherman  of 
the  name  of  Edric  was  casting  his  nets  from  the  shore  of  the 
island  into  the  Thames.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
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I^mbeth  now  stands,  a  bright  light  attracted  his  notice.  He 
crossed,  and  found  a  venerable  i)erson.'ige,  in  foreign  attire, 
calling  for  some  one  to  ferry  him  over  the  dark  stream.  Edric 
consented.  The  stranger  landed,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
church.  On  his  way,  he  evoked  with  his  stafT  the  two  springs 
of  the  island.  The  air  suddenly  became  bright  with  celestial 
splendour.  The  building  stood  out  clear,  without  darkness  or 
shadow;  a  host  of  angels  descending  and  re-ascending,  with 
sweet  odours  and  flaming  candles,  assisted ;  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

The  fisherman  remained  in  his  boat,  so  awe-struck  by  the 
sight,  that  when  the  mysterious  visitant  returned  and  asked  for 
food,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  not  caught  a  single 
fish.  Then  the  stranger  revealed  his  name.  "I  am  Peter, 
keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  When  Mellitiis  arrives  to- 
morrow, tell  him  what  you  have  seen,  and  show  him  the  token 
that  I,  St.  Peter,  have  consecrated  my  own  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  and  have  anticipated  the  Bishop  of  London. 
For  yourself,  go  out  into  the  river  ;  you  will  catch  a  plentiful 
.supply  of  fish,  whereof  the  larger  part  shall  be  sahnon.  This  I 
have  granted  on  two  conditions — first,  that  you  never  fish 
again  on  Sundays  ;  secondly,  that  you  pay  a  tithe  of  them  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster." 

The  next  day  at  dawn,  "  the  Bishop  Mellitus  rose  and  began 
to  prepare  the  anointing  oil  and  the  utensils  for  the  great 
dedication,  and,  with  the  king,  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour. 
At  the  door  they  were  met  by  Edric  with  the  salmon  in  his 
hand,  which  he  presented  from  St.  Peter,  in  a  gentle  manner, 
to  the  bishop.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  marks  of 
the  twelve  crosses  on  the  church,  the  walls  within  and  with- 
out moistened  with  holy  water ;  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  written  twice  over  distinctly  on  the  sand  of  the  now 
sacred  island  ;  the  traces  of  the  oil,  and  (chiefest  of  the  miracles) 
the  droppings  of  the  angelic  candles.  The  bishop  professed 
himself  entirely  convinced,  and  returned  from  the  church 
satisfied  that  the  dedication  had  lieen  performed  sufficiently 
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better,   and    in   a   more   saintly  fashion   than  he  could  have 
done."* 

jyOTIVE  offerings  connected  with  the  sea  were  of  a  varied 
'^  character.  In  the  cathedral  of  Alghero,  in  Sardinia,  a 
skull  is  shown  stated  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  innocents  slain  by 
Herod  !  A  document,  written  in  1645,  states  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Colonna  in  1597,  as  a  thank.sgiving  for  his 
])reser\'ation  from  shi])\\Teck. 

Canute  evinced  his  gratitude  to  he.iven  for  his  safe  return 
from  Rome  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  gave  to  the  Christ- 
church  of  Canterbury  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  all  the  dues 
arising  out  of  it  on  either  side  of  the  haven,  "  so  that  when  the 
tide  is  highest  and  fullest,  and  there  be  a  shi])  floating  as  near 
the  land  as  possible,  and  there  be  a  man  standing  on  the  shij), 
with  a  taper  axe  in  his  hand,  whithersoever  the  large  taper  axe 
might  be  thrown  out  of  the  ship,  throughout  all  that  land  the 
ministers  of  Christchurch  should  enjoy  their  rights." 

Although  the  saints,  no  doubt,  preferred  substantial  gifts  for 
averting  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  yet  the  poor  mariners'  vow 
of  penitence  was  not  unheard.  In  the  midst  of  a  violent 
tempest,  the  fishermen  belonging  to  Dieppe  declared  that  if 
spared  at  sea  they  would  go  barefooted  to  some  celebrated 
place  of  ])ilgrimage  on  reaching  home.  The  vessel  would, 
thereupon,  be  righted,  the  crew  believing  that  supernatural 
■ngency  assi.sted  thuir  labours.  The  mariners  at  this  jwrt  had 
the  habit  when  at  sea  to  have  frequent  prayers  on  board,  but 

•  In  the  early  annals  of  Westminster  Abljcy,  mention  is  made  that 
a  law-suii  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  Convent  of  Westminster 
at;ainst  the  Kector  of  Kolherhithe  in  1282,  on  the  ground  that  St.  Peter 
had  granted  the  fitsl  haul.  The  [larish  clergy,  however,  slrucgled  against 
the  claim,  and  the  monastic  hij^lorian,  I'lcte,  in  the  grathialiy  increasing 
scarcity  of  salmon,  saw  a  divine  judgment  on  llie  fishermen,  for  not  having 
complied  with  St.  Peter's  request.  Once  a  year,  as  laic  as  1382,  one  of  the 
fishemien,  as  representative  of  IMric,  took  his  place  beside  the  prior,  and 
brought  in  a  salmon  for  St.  Peter.  It  w.is  carried  in  state  through  the 
middle  of  the  refectory.  The  prior  and  the  whole  fraternity  rose  as  it 
passed  to  the  high  table,  and  then  the  fisherman  received  ale  and  bread 
from  the  cellarer,  in  return  for  the  fish's  tail. 
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ihey  preceded  this  act  of  devotion  by  a  particular  ceremony, 
the  omission  of  which,  they  believed,  would  bring  iiixin  them 
disastrous  consequences.  A  boy  belonging  to  the  slii|i  ran 
about,  tirging  all  hands  to  come  on  deck^  He  then  lighted  a 
candle,  cr)ing :  "  The  candle  of  the  good  God  is  lighted  !  The 
holy  name  of  God  be  praised !"  Afterwards  the  eldest  of  the 
sailors,  who  was  called  the  atrc,  rejjeated  with  a  loud  voice 
some  prayers.  When  the  herring-fishery  was  over,  and  the 
ships  entered  the  port  of  Dieppe,  the  crew  would  thunder  out 
a  thanksgiving  Te  Deum. 


IN  the  early  ages,  besides  streamers  bearing  a  representation 
of  the  saint  after  whom  a  shi[>  was  named,  his  image 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  board.  When  Edward  III.  em- 
barked in  the  Thomas^  in  1350,  before  the  battle  with  the 
Spaniards,  an  image  of  that  saint  was  sent  to  ensure  divine 
protection.  It  appears  also  that  a  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which 
had  been  captured  in  a  ship  at  sea,  was  carefully  conveyed  to 
this  monarch  while  at  Ellham  Palace  in  1376.* 

Small  silver  images  of  shijis  were  sometimes  used  as  votive- 
offerings  for  preservation  from  danger  at  sea.  In  July  1397, 
the  master  of  the  Trinity  was  paid  for  his  ex)>enses  in  carrj-ing 
to  Arques  a  small  ship  made  of  silver,  which,  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Burgundy  for  wine  for  the  king's  use,  he  had  vowed 
during  a  storm  to  offer  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  at  .\r({ues  for 
the  preser^-ation  of  his  ship.t 

*  Among  the  Saxons,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  priest  look  the  image  of 
theii  venetaled  idol,  Innin«ula,  from  the  marljlc  column  in  its  niagiiiliccnt 
temple,  and  carried  it  to  the  field,  .^fler  the  conflici,  captives  and  the 
cowardly  of  their  own  army  were  immnlated  to  the  idol. 

Augustus  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  expressed  his  re- 
sentment against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  im.-igc  should  not  be  carried 
in  procession  with  those  of  the  other  gods,  at  the  next  solemnity  «f  the 
Circcn&ian  games. 

t  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  "  Christian  Art  "  (vol.  i.  p.  18),  remarks  :  "Tlie 
allegory  of  a  ship  is  peculiarly  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  fathers.  A  ship 
entering  the  port,  was  a  favourite  hcalnen  emblem  of  the  close  of  life.  But 
the  Christian  idea,  and  its  elevation  from  individual  to  universal  or 
catholic  humanity,  is  derived  directly  from  the  Uiblc.      '*  Without  doubt," 
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Joinville,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  relates  an  incident  that  hapi>cned 
during  the  voyage  of  St.  Louis  to  France.  Being  in  danger  of 
shipttTCck,  the  queen  made  a  vow  of  a  silver  ship  to  St 
Nicholas,  who  thereupon  delivered  the  travellers  from  their 
peril.  On  the  arrival  of  the  (juecn  in  France,  she  caused  the 
ship  to  he  made,  and  had  it  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  the 
king,  herself,  her  three  children  ;  also  the  sailors.  All  were 
made  in  solid  silver,  and  the  robes  were  of  silver  thread. 

In  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  India,  in  1497  (being 
the  first  that  was  undertaken  by  the  Portuguese  round  Africa), 
at  an  interview  with  the  Samorin,  or  ruler  of  Calicut,  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  brought  no  presents.  "But,"  added  the 
Samorin,  "  I  hear  that  you  have  a  Saint  Mar)'  in  gold,  and  I 
desire  to  have  that."  Da  Gama,  a  little  confounded  at  this 
demand,  replied,  "  that  the  image  he  was  told  of  was  not  of 
gold,  but  wood  gilded ;  but  nevertheless  as  it  had  preserved 
him  at  sea,  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  parting  with  it" 

In  his  discover)'  of  the  New  World,  Columbus  had  fearful 
conflicts  with  the  elements,  and  often  incurred  great  risks.  In 
one  particular  instance,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was 
exiKised  to  a  tremendous  storm.  "Seeing  all  human  skill 
baffled  and  confounded,  he  endeavoured  to  pro[>ttiate  heaven 
by  solemn  vows  and  acts  of  penance.  By  his  orders  a  number 
of  beans,  ctiual  to  the  number  of  [lersons  on  board,  were  put 
into  a  cup,  and  on  one  of  them  was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

says  St  Augustine,  "  the  ark  is  the  figure  of  the  city  of  God,  pilgrimisiag 
ill  the  vvorlil  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  ihc  Church,  which  is  saved  by  the 
wixxi  on  whicli  hung  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  the  man  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  same  intcrpreta)i'>n  was  recognised  in  tlie  Latin  Church,  in  the 
days  of  Tcrtullian,  ami  St.  Cyprian,  etc.  The  bark  of  St.  Teler  is  simi- 
larly represented  in  a  Greek  gem  found  in  the  catacombs,  as  sailing  on  a 
fish,  probably  Leviathan,  or  .Satan,  while  doves,  emblematical  of  the  faith- 
ful, »crch  on  the  mast  and  stern  ;  tno  apostles  row  ;  a  third  lifts  up  his 
hands  in  prayer,  and  our  Saviour  approaching  the  vessel,  supports  Peter 
by  the  hand  when  about  to  sinlt.  15ut  the  allegory  of  the  ship  is  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  ftlty-sevenlh  chapter  of  the  second  liook  of 
the  A|>ostolical  Constitutions,  sup[X>ied  to  have  been  compileil  in  the 
names  of  the  apostles,  in  the  fourth  centur)-. 
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Each  of  the  crew  made  a  vow  that  should  he  draw  forth  tlie 
marked  bean,  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Guadalupe,  bearing  a  wax  taper  of  five  pounds 
weight  The  admiral  was  the  first  to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  him.  From  that  moment  he  considered  himself  a 
pilgrim  bound  to  perform  a  vow.  Another  lot  was  cast  in  the 
sam^  way  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
which  fell  to  a  seaman  named  Pedro  de  Villa,  and  the  admiral 
engaged  to  pay  his  expenses.  .\  third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a 
pilgrimage  to  Santa  Clara  di  Magner,  to  perform  a  solemn  mass, 
and  to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel ;  and  this  also  fell  on 
Columbus. 

The  tempest  still  raging,  the  admiral  and  sailors  made  a  vow 
that,  if  spared,  wherever  they  first  landed,  they  would  go  in 
procession,  barefooted  and  in  their  shirts,  to  offer  up  thanks 
and  prayers  in  some  chaj>el  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The 
heavens,  however,  seemed  deaf  to  the  vows,  but  the  filling  of 
some  empty  casks  with  sea-water,  as  ballast,  relieved  the  ship 
of  her  rolling. 

In  another  danger  the  whole  crew  made  a  vow,  in  case  their 
lives  were  spared,  to  fast  upon  bread  and  water  for  a  few- 
days. 


OBLATIONS  to  the  sea  were  common  in  ancient  and 
olden  times.  During  a  tempest  the  (Jreek  saiior  would 
throw  into  the  sea  small  pieces  of  bread,  invoking  divine  aid 
to  calm  the  winds.  The  Russian  sailor,  to  appease  the  evil 
genius  that  troubled  the  waters  of  the  White  Sea,  would  cast 
into  the  waves  a  cake  made  of  flour  and  butter.  The  Baron 
Von  Hebertstein,  in  his  account  of  Russia  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  relates  an  incident  that  occurred  during 
a  voyage  in  the  Baltic :  "  Having  passed  the  Holy  Nose  they 
came  to  a  certain  rocky  mountain,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
sail  around.  Here  they  were  detained  several  days  by  contrary 
winds,  upon  which  a  sailor  said,  '  This  rock  which  you  see  is 
called  Semes,  and  unless  we  appease  it  with  a  gift,  we  shall  not 
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easily  pass  iL"  The  captain  reproved  him  for  his  vain  supersti- 
tion ;  the  sailor  held  his  peace,  and  after  having  been  detained 
three  or  four  days  by  the  tempest,  the  wind  abated,  and  they 
weighed  anchor.  When  a  favourable  wind  arose  for  carr)'ing 
them  on,  the  sailor  said  :  '  You  laughed  at  my  warning  about 
appeasing  the  rock  Semes,  as  though  it  were  an  idle  sujjersti- 
tion,  but  if  I  had  not  secretly  climbed  the  rock  in  the'night 
and  [)roi)itiated  Semes  you  would  not  have  had  a  passage 
granted  to  you.'  Ujion  being  questioned  as  to  the  oflfering  he 
had  made,  he  said  that  he  had  poured  on  the  projecting  rock 
we  had  seen,  some  oatmeal  mixed  with  butter." 

These  oblations  to  sea-deities  were  common  in  most  countries. 
In  Thevenot's  "Travels"  (1687),  he  alludes  to  Dabul,  in  the 
Indies:  "All  the  people  of  that  coast  are  much  given  to  sea- 
faring, so  the  Gentiles  offer  many  times  sacrifices  to  the  sea, 
especially  when  any  of  their  kindred  and  friends  are  abroad 
uiKjn  a  voyage.  Once  I  saw  this  manner  of  sacrificing ;  a 
woman  carried  in  her  hands  a  vessel  made  of  straw,  about  three 
feet  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  veil,  three  men,  playing  on  a 
pipe  and  drum,  accomjxinied  her,  and  two  others  had,  each  on 
the  head,  a  basketful  of  meat  and  fruits.  Being  arrived  at  the 
sea-side,  they  threw  into  the  sea  the  vessel  of  straw,  after  they 
had  made  some  prayers,  and  left  the  meat  they  had  brought 
witli  them  on  the  shore,  (hat  the  poor  and  others  might  eat  of 
it  I  have  seen  the  same  sacrifice  performed  by  Mahometans. 
The  dentiles  offer  another  sacrifice  at  the  end  of  September, 
which  ihey  call  'o])ening  the  sea,'  because  no  one  can  sail 
upon  their  seas  from  May  until  that  time  ;  but  that  sacrifice  is 
performed  with  no  great  ceremony — they  only  throw  cocoa-nuts 
into  the  sea." 

A  Nonvegian  legend  states  that  a  mariner  wished,  according 
to  custom,  to  give  on  Christmas-day  a  cake  to  the  spirit  of  the 
waters ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  shore,  lo !  the  waters  were 
frozen  over.  Unwilling  to  leave  his  offering  upon  the  ice,  the 
fisherman  tried  to  make  a  hole,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  labour,  it 
was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  him  to  put  the  cake  through. 
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Suddenly  a  little  liny  hand  as  white  as  snow  was  stretched 
through  the  hole,  and  seizing  the  cake,  doubled  it  up,  and 
withdrew  with  it.  In  this  legend  originates  the  compliment 
paid  to  a  Norwegian  lady,  "  your  hand  is  like  a  water-sprite's." 

Among  the  Sandinavians,  Thor,  together  with  Freya,  were 
propitiated  by  seamen  with  sacrifices,  sometimes  of  human 
beings  previous  to  any  jiredatory  expedition. 

The  oblation  custom  is  not  e.\tinct  among  the  natives  of 
India.  In  1853,  during  a  voyage  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta, 
in  the  ship  La/wre,  the  wind  was  very  light  and  variable.  There 
were  a  number  of  camp  and  other  followers  oti  Ijoard,  who 
being  extremely  anxious  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
voyage,  collected  money  among  themselves,  and  had  the  same 
deiKJsited  as  a  propitiation,  in  order  to  ensure  a  favourable  and 
stronger  breeze. 

A  superstitious  belief  prevailed  among  the  boatmen  of  the 
i^e  of  Traunsee,  in  Austria,  that  it  must  have  one  victim 
annually,  and  a  legend  relates  how  this  offering  was  made  many 
years  ago.  There  was  a  nunnery  at  Traunkirche,  and  among 
its  inmates  there  was  one,  very  beautiful  of  course,  who  so  far 
forgot  her  vow  a.s  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  miller,  who  lived 
at  the  Corbach  mill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Inspired  in 
the  same  manner  as  Leander,  the  youth  was  in  tiie  habil  of 
swimming  across  the  lake  at  night  to  visit  his  mistress,  and  this 
he  continued  to  do  until  the  fatal  time  arrived,  with  the 
expiring  year,  when  the  lake  must  have  its  victim.  Some  dis- 
closure of  the  miller's  visits  was  made,  and  the  nun  was  made 
the  expiatory  sacrifice. 

A  similar  superstition  of  an  annual  offering  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  the  waters  was  current  on  the  Danube.  "  I,  myself," 
observes  Auguste  EUrich,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Austria,"  "  saw  a 
fellow  fall  overboard,  and  drown,  after  a  long  struggle,  during 
which  neither  the  crew  of  the  vessel  nor  his  comrades  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  save  him.  While  he  was  battling  among 
the  imi>etuous  waves,  the  crew  stood  quite  composedly  on  deck, 
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and  cried  out  in  chorus,  '  Jack  !  Jack  !  give  in — dost  thou  not 
see  that  it  pleases  God  ?' " 

With  their  usual  amount  of  credulity,  fishennen  must  have 
had  a  keen  sense  of  hearing,  if  wc  may  trust  the  author  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cuttonian  collections,  who  obserNes  that,  "  At 
Sakburne  Mouth  (Yorkshire),  a  small  brooke  dischargeth  itselfe 
into  the  sea,  which  lyeinge  lower  under  the  bankes,  serveth  as 
a  trunke,  or  conduite,  to  convey  the  rumour  of  the  sea  into  the 
neighbour  fields  ;  for  when  all  wyndes  are  whiste,  and  the  sea 
restes  unmoved  as  a  standying  poole,  sometimes  there  is  such  a 
horrible  groninge  heard  from  that  creak,  at  the  least  six  myles 
in  the  maync  land,  that  the  fishermen  dare  not  put  forth, 
though  thyrst  of  gaine  drive  them  on,  houlding  an  opinion  that 
the  sea  is  a  greedie  beaste,  raging  for  hunger,  and  desyrs  to  be 
satisfied  with  men's  carcasses." 

A  singular  custom,  blending  the  Scandinavian  worship  of 
Nokke,  or  Nekkar,  with  the  Celtic  rites  of  Druidism,  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  Isle  of  Lewes.  Martin  says  ;  "  The  inhaliitants 
of  this  island  had  an  ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea-god, 
called  S/ioiiy,  at  Hallow-tide,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
inhaliitants  round  the  island  conic  to  the  church  of  St  Mulvay, 
having  each  man  his  ])rovision  along  with  him  ;  every  family 
furnished  a  peck  of  malt,  and  this  was  brewed  into  ale.  One 
of  their  number  was  picked  out  to  wade  into  the  sea,  and, 
carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in  that  posture, 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  :  '  I  give  you  this  cup  of  ale,  hoping 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  plenty  of  sea-water  for 
enriching  our  ground  the  ensuing  year,'  and  so  threw  the  cup 
of  ale  into  the  sea.  This  was  performed  in  the  night-time.  Ai 
his  return  to  land,  they  all  went  to  the  church,  where  there  was 
a  candle  burning  before  the  altar ;  and  then,  standing  silent  for 
a  little  while,  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  at  which  the  candle 
was  put  out,  and  immediately  all  of  them  went  to  the  fields, 
where  they  remained,  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  the 
remainder  of  the  night." 
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THE  present  custom  o{ christening  ships  may  be  considered 
as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  libation  practised  when  they 
were  launched.  On  the  comjiletion  of  a  ship,  it  was  decked 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  the  mariners  adorned  with 
crowns.  It  was  launched  into  the  sea,  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  other  expressions  of  joy,  and  being  purified  by  a  jiriest  with 
a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and  brimstone,  or  in  some  other  manner, 
it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  whose  image  it  carried.*  In 
modem  Greece  when  a  shi[i  is  launched,  the  bow  is  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  captain  takes  a  jar  pf  wine,  which  he 
raises  to  his  lips,  and  then  jwurs  ujion  the  deck. 

The  Greek  captain  who  purchases  a  vessel  which  he  is  to 
command  himself,  takes  jjossession  of  it  by  a  ceremony  which 
is  called  espousing  the  ship  ;  on  this  occasion  he  suspends  in  it 
a  laurel  crown  as  a  symbol  of  the  marriage,  and  a  bag  of  garlic 
as  a  preservative  against  temiiest. 

The  custom  of  I'lessing  ships  is  alluded  to  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Denys.  In  July,  1418,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  sent  to 
.Southampton  to  bless  the  king's  ship,  the  Gr(ice  Uieu,  and 
recei\ed  five  jwunds  for  his  expenses.  In  the  fleet  commanded 
by  John  de  Outrem.irius  against  the  Tunisians,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  and  to  ensure  success,  the  ships  were  blessed 
by  the  priests,  and  being  afterwards  exposed  to  stonns,  the  cap- 
tains desired  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  invoke  the  Lord,  and 
while  they  were  at  prayers  the  wind  suddenly  became  favourable. 

*  Before  Ihe  ancients  emliarlced  'on  a  voy.ige,  ihey  offered  prayers  .ind 
sacrifices  to  the  gotls,  especially  to  Neptune,  and  all  the  people  who 
assembled  on  such  occasions  joine<l  them  in  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
the  dangers^lhey  were  about  to  encounter.  After  this,  they  usually  let  fly 
a  dove,  which  was  consiilcrcil  an  omen  of  iheir  safe  return,  bccau.sc  that  bird 
when  forced  from  its  habitation,  delights  to  return.  On  lamling  at  the 
place  of  ilcslinalion,  the  sailors  discharged  the  vows  they  had  made  to  the 
gotls,  and  they  usually  offcrcil  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  for  enabling  them  to 
leave  their  ships  and  regain  the  land.  Their  devotions  were  sometimes 
paid  to  Ncreus,  Glaucus,  Ino,  Melicertes,  the  Caliiri,  and  other  gotls  of 
the  sea,  more  especially  Neptune.  Those  who  had  escaped  any  danger  at 
sea  offered  presents  to  the  gods,  and  sometimes  added  the  garment  in 
which  they  had  cscaijcd,  and  a  tiblet  containing  an  account  of  their  de- 
liverance. If  nothing  '.'Isc  remained,  they  at  least  cut  off  their  hair, 
which  they  consecrated  to  their  protectors. 
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Ill  1242,  when  Henry  III.  was  at  war  with  France,  a  fleet  was 
jirepared  in  which  that  monarch  embarked,  after  visiting  the 
shrines  of  many  saints  to  jiropitiate  their  influence  against 
storms,  and  to  ensure  success  to  his  arms. 

At  the  present  day,  conformably  with  Russian  usages,  the 
vessels  which  are  used  for  carr)ing  ]>roducc  to  and  from  Siberia, 
never  leave  port  without  every  part  being  blessed  by  the  priest.s. 

Before  the  Reformation  it  was  usual  for  the  jiriests  at  Yar- 
mouth to  give  a  blessing  to  the  fishing  vessels  yearly,  and  it  was 
afterwards  custom£\fy  for  the  minister  of  the  parish  to  preach  a 
fishing  sermon. 

Ttie  Russian  Iwelfth  Day  (January  18)  is  devoted  to  that 
singular  custom  of  blessing  the  waters  of  the  Neva. 

On  the  same  day  at  Constantinople,  the  Greek  patrbrch  per- 
forms a  similar  ceiemony.  He  throws  a  cross  into  the  sea,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  skilful  divers  succeed  in  getting  it  before 
reaching  the  bottom. 


IT  was  a  belief  among  the  ancients  that  certain  persons  had 
the  power  of  raising^  tempests.  PomjMsnius  Mela,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Em]>eror  Claudian,  mentions  a  set  of 
priestesses,  in  the  Island  of  Sena  (//c  dcs  Saints),  on  the  coast 
of  f  Jaul,  who  were  said  to  control  the  winds  and  the  waves  by 
their  enchantments.  Eolus  is  stated  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  to  have 
jKjsscssed  these  jjowers.  Cal)i«o  in  the  same  work  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  control  the  winds. 

A  strong  belief  in  human  agency  to  influence  the  ocean,  pre- 
vailed in  the  fifteenth  centur)-.  Witches  were  supposed  to 
jwssess  this  attribute.*  A  curious  confession  was  made  in  Scot- 
land alx)ut  the  year  1591,  by  one  .Agnes  Sampson,  a  reputed 
witch,  who  seemed  to  have  a  ready  unagination,  quickened 

*  Krom  the  "  PcL-nitentialc  "  of  Thcoilurc,wcH«.im  ihat  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  a  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcr-ift  in  Icl  hmsc  tempests. 

Olniis  Magnus  iclls  us  that  "  Kricus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  lime,  was 
held  second  to  none  in  the  ni.igical  art  ;  and  he  wos  so  familiar  with  the 
evil  spirits,  which  he  exceedingly  ailoted,  lhat  which  way  soever  he  tiimeil 
his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  From  this  occasion  he 
was  called  '  Windy  Cap." " 
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most  jirobably  by  the  application  of  torture.  She  vowed  that 
"At  the  time  his  majesty  (James  VI.)  was  in  Denmark,  she 
took,  a  cat  and  christened  it,  and  afterwards  bound  to  each  i>art 
of  that  cat  the  chiefest  parts  of  a  dead  man,  and  several  joints 
of  his  body  ;  and  that  in  the  night  following,  the  said  cat  was 
conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  by  herself  and  other  witches, 
sailing  in  their  riddles,  or  crieves,  and  so  left  the  said  cat  right 
before  the  town  of  Leith,  in  Scotland.  This  done,  there  arose 
such  a  tempest  in  the  sea,  as  a  greater  hath  not  been  .seen, 
which  tempest  was  the  cause  of  the  perishing  of  a  boat  or 
vessel  coming  over  from  the  town  of  Brunt  Island  to  the  town 
of  Leith,  wherein  were  sundry  jewels  and  rich  gifts,  whiih 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  new  Queen  of  Scotland,  at 
her  majesty's  coming  lo  Leith.  .'Vgain,  it  is  confessed  that  the 
said  christened  cat  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  majesty's  ship, 
at  his  coming  forth  of  Denmark,  having  a  contrary  wind  to  the 
rest  of  the  ships  then  being  in  his  company,  which  thing  was 
most  strange  and  true,  as  the  king's  majesty  acknowledgeth." 

Supposing  that  the  miserable  old  beldame  really  did  perform 
her  Satanic  operations,  such  an  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the 
sea  was  quite  enough  to  excite  its  indignation,  though  not  in 
the  partial  manner  described. 

.■\gnes  Sampson  mentioned  another  frolic  that  she  and  her 
sister  witches  had  enjoyed  during  a  sea-journey  performed  in 
sieves.  The  Evil  One,  who  condescended  to  amuse  them,  rolled 
upon  the  waves  beside  them,  resembling  a  huge  haystack  in 
size  and  apijearance.  These  agreeable  old  women  went  on 
board  of  a  foreign  ship  richly  laden  with  w^ines  ;  where,  in- 
visible to  the  crew,  they  feasted  until  the  sport  became  tiresome, 
and  then  Satan  sunk  the  vessel,  and  all  on  board  the  weird 
sisters  of  course  excepted. 

King  James  in  his  "  Drcmonology,"  says  that  "  Witches  can 
raise  stormes  and  tempestes  in  the  aire,  either  on  sea  or  land.'' 

Scot,  in  his  "  Discoveric  of  Witchcraft,"  observes  :  "  No  one 
endued  with  common  sense  but  will  deny  that  the  elements 
are  obedient  to  witches,  and  at  their  commandment,  or  that 
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they  may  at  their  pleasure  send  hail,  rain,  tempest,  thunder  and 
)it,'htning,  when  she  being  but  an  old  doting  woman  ca-steth  a 
flint  stone  over  her  left  shoulder  toward  the  west,  or  hurleth  a 
little  sea-sand  u))  into  the  element,  or  wetteth  a  broom-sprig  in 
water  and  sjirinkleth  the  same  into  the  air,  or  diggeth  a  pit  in 
the  earth,  and  putting  water  therein,  stirreth  it  about  with  her 
finger;  or  boileth  hcig's  bristles,  or  layeth  sticks  across  u|)on  a 
hank  where  never  a  drop  of  water  is,  or  buryeth  sage  until  it  be 
rotten  ;  all  which  things  are  confessed  by  witches,  and  affirmed 
by  wTiters  to  be  the  means  that  witches  use  to  raise  extraordinary- 
temiKJsts  and  rain." 

Reginald  Scot  has  the  advantage  of  his  royal  master,  "  the 
British  Solomon,"  on  this  subject,  and  his  Iwok  (published  in 
1584)  was  designed  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 
prevalent  belief  in  witchcraft.  'I'his  ctcited  the  fur)-  of  King 
James,  who  wrote  his  "  Ilx'inonolog)-  "  against  "  the  danmable 
ojiinions  of  Scot,  who  is  not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft." 

K  hazy  kind  of  belief  in  the  power  of  witches  to  control  the 
winds  and  sea  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  tale  was 
im|)o.sed  u[>on  the  ])ublic  by  John  Dunton,  "a  man  of  .scribbling 
celebrity  "  (as  he  is  de.scribed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  which  was 
called  the  "Apparition  Evidence."  In  this  story  many  in- 
crcdilile  matters  are  related  of  an  old  lady  named  Leckie,  who 
resided  at  Minehead  in  Somersetshire,  with  one  son  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Leckie,  who  made  herself  so  agreeable  that 
her  friends  used  to  say  to  her,  and  to  each  other,  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  such  an  evccllent  gentlewoman  must  from  her 
age  be  soon  lost  to  her  friends.  To  this  Mrs.  Leckie  would 
reply :  "  Although  you  appear  to  tike  me  now,  you  will  but 
little  care  to  see  or  speak  to  me  after  my  death,  though  I 
believe  you  may  have  that  satisfaction."  These  were  strange 
words,  but  die,  however,  she  did,  and  after  her  funeral  she  was 
rei^eatedly  seen  in  her  earthly  likeness,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
night  and  by  day.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  in  feature 
only,  for  the  conduct  of  the  ghost  was  the  antipodes  to  res])ec- 
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tabic  Mischief  and  wickedness  seemed  the  jirevailing  InstincUi 
of  the  siK-ctre.  It  would  a])iicar  at  noonday  uixjn  the  (|uay  at 
Mvnehead  and  en',  "  A  boat !  a  boat,  ho !"  and  if  any 
boatmen  or  seamen  were  in  sight,  and  did  not  come,  they 
would  be  sure  to  be  cast  away,  as,  indeed,  tliey  would  have  been 
had  they  obeyed  the  summoas.  It  was  ciiually  dangerous  to 
please  or  displease  her.  Her  son  had  several  shi])S  trading 
between  England  and  Ireland  ;  no  sooner  did  they  make  land 
and  tome  in  sight  of  England,  but  this  ghost  would  np[>eaj  in 
the  same  garb  and  likeness  as  when  she  was  alive,  and  standing 
at  the  mainmast,  would  blow  with  a  whistle,  and  though  it  were 
ne\er  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immediately  there  would  arise  a 
dreadful  storm,  that  would  break,  wreck,  and  drown  the  shi|)and 
goods  ;  only  the  seamen  would  escape  with  their  lives,  the  evil 
^|>irit  had  no  jwrmission  to  take  them  away.  At  this  rate, 
by  her  frequent  api^iritions  and  disturbances,  she  ruined  her 
son,  and  he  that  was  once  worth  thousands  was  reduced  to 
|»enury. 

So  deep,  we  are  told,  was  the  impression  made  by  this  story 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Minehead,  that  the  mariners  belonging 
to  the  ])ort  often  Ix-lieved  in  stormy  weather  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  horrible  old  lady,  who  tormented  even  her  own 
family. 

At  Peel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  witch, 
with  a  basin  of  water,  said  that  the  herring-ncet  would  never 
return.  Everj-  ship  was  lost,  and  she  was  put  in  a  barrel  with 
spikes,  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  The  place  of  this  horrible 
|iunishnicnt  was  l>efore  covered  with  grass,  but  it  has  never 
grown  since. 

'ilie  Evil  One  was  supposed  to  ha\e  a  direct  influence  on  the 
winds  and  waves.  "  Our  sailors,"  writes  Dr.  Pegge  in  1  763, 
"  I  am  told  at  this  ver)'  day — I  mean  the  vulgar  sort  of  them — 
have  a  strange  opinion  of  satanic  jxtwer  and  agency  in  stirring 
up  winds,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  so  seldom  whistle  on 
shipboard,  esteeming  it  to  be  a  mocker)',  and  conseciueniiy  an 
enraging  of  the  devil.     And  it  appears  that  even  Zoroaster  him- 
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self  imagined  that  there  was  an  evil  s[iirit  called  Vato,  tliat  could 
excite  storms  of  wind."' 

\'arious  practices  were  adopted  to  influence  the  winds,  and 
ensure  prosperous  passages  to  seamen.  The  good  wives  of 
Winchelsea,  in  former  days,  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  of  their 
own  for  this  ptirpose  ;  in  the  success  of  which  they,  no  doubt, 
implicitly  believed  The  Kentish  perambulator,  Lambarde, 
alluding  to  Winchelsea,  says  :  "  And  because  our  portes  men 
traded  the  sea,  and  lived  by  quicke  returne,  they  were  not  un- 
provided with  an  .F.olus  also,  that  might  directe  the  winde  for 
their  desire.  For  within  mcmorie,  there  were  standyng  in  Win- 
chclsey  three  parish  churches — St.  Lennard,  St.  Giles,  and  St, 
Thomas  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Lennard  there  was  erected  the 
picture  of  St.  Lennard,  the  patrone  of  the  place,  holding  a  fane 
(or  ,'liolus-.sccpter)  in  his  hand,  which  was  inoovablc  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  that  would  turne  it  to  such  pointe  of  the  com- 
l>asse,  as  best  fitted  the  return  of  the  husband,  or  other  friend, 
whom  they  expected.''  This  was,  at  least,  an  innocent  method 
of  working  ihe  winds.  The  women  of  Roscoff,  in  Brittany, 
after  mass,  sweep  out  the  chapel  "  de  la  Sainte  Union,"  and 
blow  the  dust  towards  that  side  of  the  coast,  by  which  their 
lovers  and  husbands  should  come  to  them  ;  and  they  do  this 
for  the  purjxjse  of  obtaining  a  favourable  wind  for  the  objects 
of  their  affection. 

One  would  scarcely  exjwct  that  the  mere  turning  of  a  stone 
was  supposed  to  have  a  sensible  eflect  in  [irocuring  favourable 
breezes,  yet  we  Icam  that  t!ic  inhabitants  of  Fladda  Chuan,  in 
the  Western  Islands,  had  implicit  faith  in  this  chann.  In  a 
chapel  on  the  island,  there  was  a  blue  stone,  fixed  in  the  altar 
of  a  round  form,  which  was  always  moist.  It  was  an  ordinary 
custom  with  any  fishermen  who  were  detained  in  the  island  by 
conlrarj-  winds,  to  wash  this  blue  stone  with  water,  exj^ecting 
thereby  to  obtain  a  favourable  wind.  -So  great  was  the  regard 
[Kiid  to  this  stone,  that  any  oath  sworn  before  it  could  never  Ijc 
broken,  .\noiher  uiodt  of  these  primitive  islanders  to  secure  aus- 
])icious  winds,  consisted  in  hanging  a  he-goat  to  the  mast-head. 
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A  similar  feeling  with  regnrd  to  the  efficacy  of  stones,  though 
for  another  purpose,  existed  among  the  fishermen  of  lonx 
This  took  the  shajx;  of  a  pillar,  and  the  sailor  who  stretched  his 
arm  along  it  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  could  never 
err  in  steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel. 

On  the  island  of  f  ligha  is  a  well  with  some  stones  in  it ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  if  the  stones  be  taken  out  of  it,  a  great  stomi 
will  arise. 

The  Finlanders  are  said  to  have  used  a  cord,  tied  with  three 
knots,  for  raising  the  wind.  When  the  first  was  loosed,  they 
would  exi>ect  a  good  wind ;  with  the  second,  a  stronger  :  on 
the  third  l)eing  loosed,  such  a  storm  would  arise  that  the  sailors 
would  not  be  able  to  direct  the  ship,  or  avoid  rocks,  or  to  stand 
upon  the  decks. 

In  a  "  Histor}'  of  Kintyre,"  by  Peter  Mcintosh  {Campbeltown, 
1870),  we  find:  "Old  John  McTaggart  wxs  a  trader  between 
Kint)Te  and  Ireland.  \\'ishing  to  get  a  fair  wind  to  waft  his 
baik  across  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  applied  to  an  old  woman 
who  was  said  to  be  able  to  give  this.     He  received  from  her 

three  knots.  He  undid  the  first 
lirecze.  On  opening  the  second, 
On  Hearing  the  Irish  shore  he 
hurricane  arose,  that  some  of  the 
houses  on  shore  were  destroyed.  On  coming  back  to  Kintyre, 
he  was  careful  to  loose  only  two  knots  on  the  remaining 
string." 

The  French  seamen,  in  former  days,  had  a  comical  notion 

that  the  spirit  of  the  stonn  was   to  be  propitiated  by  flogging 

unfortunate  middies  at  the  mainmast.* 

*  This  brings  to  inind  .1  i)ar.igr.Tiih  in  GalignatiiV  ncwsjuiper  (May, 
1856),  relative  to  the  inhabilanls  of  Constantina,  in  Africa,  wlio,  during  a 
great  drought,  hail  recourse  lo  what  Ihey  consiiliT  an  infaliiMc  means  of 
obtaining  rain — the  ceremony  of  ducking,  with  rcUgious  fumis,  in  tile 
nearest  water,  the  half-witted  creatures  called  Marabcnils.  Five  or  six  of 
these  men  were  conveyed  in  procession  to  Ihc  Rouincl,  and  there  plunged 
in  succession  several  times  into  the  water,  midst  singing  and  shouting. 
One  of  then*  v*ho  was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  r>r4lcal,  w.is  thrown  into 
the  water  by  force,  anrl  when  he  came  cml,  declared,  in  a  jMsslon,  lh.it  no 
ruin  should  fall  for  a  }'ear.     Kain  it  did,  however,  on  the  next  day. 


two  strings,  on  each  being 
knot,  and  there  blew  a  fine 
the  breeze  liecame  a  gale. 
loosed  the  third,  and  such  a 
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St.  CIregory  of  Tours  assures  us  that  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross  on  wliicli  Clirist  was  cnicified  was  thrown  into  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Empress  Helena  during  a  storm  (perhaps  on 
her  homeward  jiassage  from  the  E^st),  in  consequence  of  whiih 
sailors  entered  upon  that  sea  as  sanctified,  with  fastings,  prayers, 
and  singing  hymns,  even  to  his  own  day. 

One  of  Baxter's  tales  is  of  "  an  old  reading  jwrson,  named 
Jewis,  not  far  from  Framlingham,  that  was  hanged  ;  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  two  imi)s,  and  that  one  of  them  was  always 
putting  him  on  doing  mischief;  and  he  being  near  the  sea,  as 
he  saw  a  shi()  under  sail,  it  moved  him  to  send  him  to  sink  the 
ship,  and  he  consented,  and  saw  the  shi]j  sink  before  him."  The 
clergyman  was  four-score  )cars  old,  and  his  confession  was  ob- 
tained after  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  swimming,  and  made  to 
walk  incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights  by  the  infamous 
Ho[ikins,  the  witch-fmder,  and  his  gang. 

According  to  Hallywell,  who  follows  "  Marcus  the  Eremite, 
a  skilful  da:monist,"  there  are  six  kinds  of  demons,  the  fourth  of 
which  "  are  a(|uatic  or  watery,  kecjiing  their  haunts  aljout  rivers, 
lakes,  and  springs,  drowning  men  often,  raising  storms  at  sea, 
and  sinking  shi|)s." 

Cassas  mentions  a  belief  that  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in 
the  (kilf  of  Carnero  were  occasioned  by  sorcerers,  who,  when 
offended,  kindled  great  fires  in  their  caverns  in  the  mountains  ; 
and  that  the  earth,  enraged  with  the  pain  which  this  occasioned, 
raised  such  commotions  in  the  air  as  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  those  against  whom  the  sorcerers  were  wroth. 

MARINERS,  in  ancient  times,  considered  the  apijearance 
of  lightning  playing  amidst  the  masts,  s[)ars,  and 
cordage  of  ships  as  ominous.  A  single  flame  was  of  evil 
augur)',  and  took  the  name  of  "  Helena ;"  while  two  flames 
signified  a  .successful  voyage,  and  were  termed  "Castor  and 
Pollu.\."     Thus  Horace  alludes  : 

"  A<I  naviin 
Sic  te  divn  polens  Cypri 
Sic  fralrcs  Helena,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventoruraquc  icgat  paler." 
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In  Lloyd's  "Stratagems  of  Jerusalem"  (1602)  wc  read: 
"Cabrias,  the  general!  of  Athens,  being  ready  to  strike  a  battel! 
on  sea.  it  suddenly  lightened,  which  so  terrified  the  soldiers 
that  they  were  unwilling  to*  fight,  until  Cabrias  said  that  now 
the  time  is  to  fight,  when  Jujnter  hiniselfe  with  his  lightening, 
doth  shewe  he  is  ready  to  go  before  us." 

Ariel,  in  the  "Tempest,"  says  ; 

"  I  bcirded  the  lung's  ship  ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waiil,  the  deck,  in  everj-  cal>in 
\  flaniid  s^mtacmerA  ;  somclimcs  I'd  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places  ;  on  the  lop-niast. 
The  yardu,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join." 

St  Elmo's  light,  which  will  be  recognised  in  this  descrijjtion, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  "  HisL  Nat,"  as  also  by  Seneca, 
and  other  subsequent  writers.  Douce  sup[>oses  that  Shakspeare 
consulted  the  works  of  Stephen  Batman,  who,  speaking  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  says  :  "  They  were  figured  like  two  lamps, 
or  cresset-lights,  one  on  the  toppe  of  a  maste,  the  other  on  the 
stemme  or  foreshipi)e."' 

Falconer  alludes  to  this  i)henomenon  : 

"  High  on  the  in.-ist,  with  pole  and  livid  rays, 
.\mid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaxe. " 

By  the  suj)erstition  of  later  times  these  electrical  phenomena 
have  been  converted  into  indications  of  the  guardian  presence 
of  St  Elmo,  a  patron  saint  of  the  sailor,  hence  called  cutrpo 
sante  by  the  S])anish  mariners.  During  the  second  voyage  of 
Columbus  in  the  West  Indies,  a  sudden  gust  of  heavy  wind 
came  on  during  the  night,  and  his  crew  considered  themselves 
in  great  jjeril,  until  they  beheld  several  of  these  lambent  flames 
playing  about  the  tojjs  of  the  masts,  and  gliding  along  the 
rigging,  which  they  hailed  as  the  assurance  that  their  super- 
natural jjrotector  was  near.  Fernando  Columbus  records  the 
circumstance  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived:  "On  the  same  -Saturday,  in  the  night,  was  seen  St 
Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers,  at  the  topmast  There  was 
much  rain  and  great  thunder.     1  mean  to  say  that  those  lights 
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were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body  of  St  Ehna. 
in  beholding  which,  they  chaunted  many  litanies  and  orisons, 
holding  it  for  certain  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he  appears 
no  one  is  in  danger."  * 

A  similar  mention  is  made  of  this  nautical  superstition  in  the 
voyage  of  Magellan.  During  several  great  storms  the  presence 
of  the  saint  was  welcomed,  appearing  at  the  topmast  with  a 
lighted  candle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the 
sailors  shed  (ears  of  joy,  recei\ed  great  consolation,  and 
saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  seamen ; 
but  he  ungraciously  vanished,  disappearing  with  a  great  flash  of 
lightning,  which  nearly  blinded  the  crew. 

In  Fryer's  "Travels"  we  read:  "In  a  storm  of  rain  and 
hail,  with  a  high  and  bleak  wind,  ajJpeared  the  sailors'  deities, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  same  it  may  be  gave  light  to  those 
fables,  they  boding  fair  weather  to  seamen,  though  never  seen 
but  in  storais,  looking  like  a  candle  in  a  dark  lantern,  of  which 
there  were  divers  here  and  there  above  the  sails  and  shrouds, 
being  the  ig>i(s  fatiii  of  the  watery  elements ;  by  the  Portugals 
christened  Qiierpos  Santos,  the  bodies  of  sxiints,  which  by  Iheni 
are  esteemed  ominous.  But  I  think  I  am  not  too  (xisitive  in 
relating  them  to  be  a  meteor-like  substance,  exhaled  in  the  day, 
and  at  night  {for  except  then  they  show  not  themselves) 
kindled  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  air,  fixing  themselves  to 
those  parts  of  the  .ship  that  are  most  attractive  ;  for  I  can 
witness  they  usually  silent  themselves  at  the  spindles  of  the 
tupmast-heads,  or  about  the  iron  hoops  of  the  yard-arms  ;  and 
if  any  went  towards  them,  they  shifted  always  to  some  jxirt  of 
the  like  nature." 

In  John  Coad's  "Memorandum,"  it  is  stated  that  "Ood  was 
pleased  to  give  us  a  sign  of  the  storm  approaching  by  a 
(orposanl  on  the  top  of  the  niainma.sL" 

In  Cornwall  the  phantom  lights,  called  Jack  Harr)',  are  so 
named  because  he  wa.s  the  first  man  who  was  fooled  by  them. 
They  are  general!)-  obser\ed  before  a  gale,  and  the  ship  seen  is 
just  like  the  ship  which  is  sure  to  be  wrecked.     On  this  subject 
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Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  "  Romances  and  Drolls  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land," relates  another  version,  which  he  received  from  an  old 
pilot :  "Some  five  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  night,  the  wind 
being  strong,  our  crew  heard  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  offing, 
after  we  came  out  of  chapel.  AVe  manned  our  big  boat,  the 
Ark — she  was  nearly  new  then — and  away  we  went,  under 
close-reefed  foresail  and  little  mi/.en,  the  sea  going  over  us  at  a 
sweet  rate.  The  vessel  stood  just  off  the  head,  the  wind  blow- 
ing W.N.W.  We  had  gone  off  four  or  five  miles,  and  we 
thought  we  were  up  alongside,  when  lo  I  she  slipi)ed  to 
windward  a  league  or  more.  M'ell,  off  we  went  after  her,  and 
a  good  beating  match  we  had  too  ;  but  the  Ark  was  a  safe 
craft,  and  we  neared  and  neared  till,  as  we  thought,  we  got  ujf 
close.  Away  she  whiwed  in  a  minute,  in  along  to  Godrevy, 
just  over  the  course  we  sailed ;  so  we  gave  it  up  for  "  Jack 
Harr)-'s  light,"  and  with  wet  jackets  and  disaiijiointed  hopes, 
we  bore  up  for  the  harbour,  jjrepared  to  hear  of  sijiialls,  which 
rame  heavier  than  ever  ne.\t  da)-.  Scores  of  pilots  have  seen 
and  been  led  a  nice  chxse  after  them.  They  are  just  the  same 
as  the  Flyifi)^  Diitdiman,  seen  off  llie  Cape  of  (load  Hope." 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1808,"  snys  an  observer,  "passing 
from  the  island  of  Ivica  to  that  of  Majorca,  on  board  a  Spanish 
Malacca  ship,  manned  by  about  thirt)-  Russians,  Genoese, 
Valencians,  and  Catalonians  ;  a  fine  .southerly  gale,  by  seven  in 
the  evening,  brought  us  within  six  or  seven  leagues  of  the 
anchorage  in  Palma  Bay.  About  this  time,  the  sea-breeze 
failing  us  a.stem,  was  shortly  succeeded  by  light  and  baffling 
breezes  off  the  land.  No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun  withdrawn 
his  golden  beams  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  than  a  thick  and  impenetrable  cloud, 
gathering  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Galatio,  spread  gradual 
darkness  on  the  hills  below,  and  extended  at  length  a  premature 
obscurity  along  the  verj*  surface  of  the  shore,  .\bout  nine  the 
shiji  became  becalmed.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and 
rendered  more  sensible  by  the  fire  that  gleamed  u|Jon  the 
horizon  to  the  south,  and  aggravated  by  the  deei>-toned  thunder 
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which  rolkd  aL  iiitenals  on  the  mountain,  accomiMnied  by  the 
quick  rapidity  of  that  forked  lightning,  whose  eccentric  course 
aiicl  dirt-  oflects  set  all  description  at  defiance.  By  half-past 
nine  the  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  furl  to[)galtant-sails  and  reef 
the  topsails,  in  preparation  for  the  threatening  storm.  \Vhen 
retiring  to  rest,  a  sudden  cry  of  'St.  Elmo'  and  'St.  .\nne' 
was  heard  from  those  aloft,  and  fore  and  aft  the  deck.  \n 
inter])rcter  culled  lustily  down  the  hatchway  that  St.  Elnui  was 
on  board,  and  desired  me  to  come  ui>.  A  few  stejw  were 
.sufficient,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  topsail-yards  deserted, 
the  sails  loose,  and  beating  in  the  inconstant  wind  ;  the  awe- 
struck mariners,  bare-headed,  on  their  knees,  with  hands 
uplifted,  in  voice  and  attitude  of  jtrayer  to  St.  Elmo  and  St.- 
Anne.  The  lightning  continued  with  undiminished  intensity 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  disai)[>eared,  and  the  seamen,  sure  of 
their  [>reservation,  finished  the  work  they  had  left  undone." 

The  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Count  de  Forbin,"'  describing 
a  storm  at  sea,  remarks :  "  W'c  saw  about  different  jarts  of  the 
ship  U])wards  of  thirty  .St.  I'Llmo's  fires,  and  among  the  rest, 
tlierc  was  one  upon  the  lop  t.>f  the  vane  of  the  mainmast  more 
than  a  foot  in  height.  I  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  take  it 
down.  When  he  was  on  the  to[i,  he  heard  the  fire,  and  stated 
that  its  noise  resembled  that  of  fired  wet  gimpowder.  I  ordered 
him  to  lower  the  vane  and  come  down,  but  .scarcely  had  he 
taken  the  vane  from  its  place,  when  the  fire  fixed  itself  on  the 
top  of  the  mast,  from  which  it  was  imjiossible  to  remove  it" 

Sailors  supenstitiously  believed  that  so  long  as  this  light 
.shone  on  the  mast-head,  the  vessel  was  under  the  friendly 
guidance  of  this  aerial  demigod  ;  but  if  it  descended,  a  gate  of 
wind  or  some  other  disaster  would  hapi>en,  the  severity  of 
which  they  considered  indicated  by  the  depth  of  its  descent. 
The  hissing  noise  described  by  the  soldier,  as  above  narrated, 
can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  when  any  Christian  is  drowned  in  the 
River  Dee,  there  will  ap[x;ar  over  the  place  where  the  coqisc  is 
a  light,  by  which  means  the  body  is  found. 
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Sachcverell,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Isle  of  \[.in,"  relates  that 
"Captain  Leather,  chief  magistrate  of  Uelfast  in  the  year  1690, 
who  had  hcQn  jireviously  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Man, 
assured  him  that  when  he  landed  after  shipwreck,  several 
j)eo|ile  told  him  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men,  for  they  had 
seen  so  many  lights  move  towards  the  churchyard,  which  was 
exactly  the  number  of  the  drowned." 


JJf/'ATERSPOUTS  at  sea  were  regarded  t)y  the  ant  ients 
" '  with  great  terror.  The  Greeks  ajiplied  the  tenii  PresUr 
to  them,  signifying  a  "  fiery  fluid,"  from  their  ap|iearance  l)eing 
generally  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  sulphur- 
ous smell,  showing  the  activity  of  the  electrical  ])rinci[>le  in  the 
air.     Lucretius  says : 

"  Hence,  with  much  ease  the  meteor  we  ni.-iy  trace, 
Temied  from  its  essence,  Presler,  by  ihc  Greeks." 

The  mariners  of  former  days  were  accustomed  to  discharge 
artillerj'  at  these  moving  columns  to  accelerate  their  fall,  fearful 
of  their  shijjs  being  crossed  by  them  and  sunk  or  damageil. 
This  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Falconer,  in  the  oiH?ning  of  the 
second  canto  of  the  "  Shipwreck ;"  but  the  jirincijial  danger 
arises  from  the  wind  blowing  in  sudden  gusts  in  their  vicinity, 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  sufficient  to  capsize  small 
vessels  carrying  much  sail. 

Camoens,  in  his  "  Lusiad"  (book  v.).  describinga  water-spout 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  exi)resfies  his  surprise  that  the  water  which 
he  liad  seen  drawn  up  salt  from  the  ocean  should,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  faliyr«//  from  the  cloud  which  attracted  it : 

"  Bui  say,  ye  s-igcs,  who  can  weigh  ihc  caiiie. 
Anil  trace  the  secret  springs  of  nature's  I.iws  j 
Say,  why  the  wave,  of  I'illcr  hriHC  erewhili.", 
Should  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep  recoil, 
KoWi'il  of  its  salt  ;  and  from  the  cloud  distil 
Sweet  as  the  waters  of  the  limpid  rill. " 

A  .superstitious  practice  was  considered  efficacious  in  dis- 
sijating  water-sixjuts  at  sex  Th<5v<5not,  in  his  "  Travels  into  the 
I-evant"'  (16S7),  mentions  that  "one  of  the  ship's  coinpany 


kneels  down  by  the  mainmast,  and,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
knife  with  a  black  handle  (without  which  seamen  never  go  on 
jjoard  for  that  reason),  he  reads  the  dospel  of  St.  John  ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  pronounce  those  holy  words,  '  Et  verbum 
caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nol>is,'  the  mariner  turns  to- 
wards the  water-spout,  and  with  his  knife  cuts  the  air  athwart 
that  sjx>ut,  as  if  he  would  cut  it ;  and  they  say  that  it  then  is 
really  cut,  and  lets  all  the  water  it  holds  fall  with  a  great  noise." 
If  the  water-spout  hap]>ened  to  he  in  an  obstinate  mood,  and 
took  no  notice  of  these  antics,  two  sailors  would  draw  their 
swords  and  strike  each  other  in  true  gladiatorial  style,  taking 
care  between  each  blow  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.* 

During  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  the  mariners  were  terrified 
at  the  water-spouts  ;  and  despairing  of  all  human  means  to 
avert  them,  repeated  jxissages  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist ; 
and  when  the  s[X3Uls  passed  close  to  the  ships  without  injuring 
them,  the  trembling  crew  attributed  their  esca]je  to  the  mira- 
culous efficacy  of  their  quotations  from  the  Scriptures. 


THE  Sea-Dogs  that  kept  guard  at  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
had  their  counterpart  at  Raaich,  where,  as  Thcvenot 
relates,  "  there  is  a  river  called  the  '  Dog's  River,'  beyond 
doubt ;  because  there  is  a  ring  cut  into  the  rock,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  dog,  cut  in  the  same  rock,  and  which  would  bark 

•  In  Purchas  (1646),  we  find  how  wliirlwinds,  calletl  dragons,  were  dis- 
persed by  Ihe  Waling  of  new  sworiU  crossways.  "  Often  they  see  come 
afar  off  great  whirlwinds,  which  ihe  m.irincrs  call  dragons  ;  if  this  pasiseth 
over  their  ship,  il  bruiselh  ihcm  and  ovcrwheliiielh  ihcm  in  the  waves. 
When  the  mariners  see  them  couic,  ihey  take  new  iwords,  and  beat  one 
against  the  other  in  a  cross  upon  Ihe  prow,  or  toward  the  coast  from 
whence  Ihe  storm  comes,  and  hold  that  this  hinders  il  from  coming  over 
their  ship,  and  tumcth  it  aside." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  Russian  ])casant  (according  to  Mr. 
Ralston)  generally  allributes  high  winds  lo  the  wild  dances  in  which  the 
devil  indulges  when  celebrating  his  marriage  wilh  a  witch  ;  but  sometimes 
he  thinl>s  .i  wijard  is  being  whirlc<l  .iIkiuI  m  the  "dust-spouts"  which  may 
be  seen  in  summer,  in  the  open  pl.iins.  Ami  so,  if  a  sharp  knife  be  thrown 
wilh  goo<l  aim  at  one  of  ihem,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  streaming  with 
blood.  There  is  a  little  Russian  stor)'  of  a  ijcasant  who  flung  his  hatchet  at 
one  of  these  revolving  columns,  in  which  il  stuck  "just  as  il  were  in  a 
tree,"  and  by  which  it  was  carried  off  into  space. 
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by  encliantments,  when  any  fleet  came,  and  he  could  be  heard 
four  leagues  ofT." 

Purchas,  in  his  "  Pilgrimage,"  alluding  to  the  Moluccas, 
says,  "  there  is  a  rieur  stored  with  fisfie,  and  yet  so  bote  tluit 
it  flareth  off  the  skinne  of  any  creature  that  enlreth  it.''  John 
of  Brompton  gives  two  legends  to  account  for  the  stormy  cha- 
racter of  the  Bay  of  Satalia,  according  to  one  of  which  the  head 
of  an  enormous  snake  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  when  it  was 
turned,  with  the  face  upwards,  the  change  of  position  caused  a 
terrrible  tempest." 

Similar  legends  are  found  in  the  Scandinavian  mytholog)'. 
That  singular  old  bard,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  "Hierarchic 
of  the  Blessed  Angels,"  alluding  to  an  earthquake  which  took 
jjlace  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  \'alens, 
says: 

"  Ships  riding  then  in  .Mcxanilrin's  liny, 
Are  lost  on  to[)s  of  houses,  and  ihere  slay. 
With  .IS  much  swiftness  bandied  from  the  seas, 
As  biilU  at  tennis  pKiyed,  and  with  like  case." 


Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Goths,"  stales  that 
round  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  are  many  caverns  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  whence  issue  loud,  terrifying,  unaccountable 
noises  from  monsters  that  belong  to  the  waters,  of  the  most 
horrible  description. 

Scandinavian  mytholog)'  recognised  in  Odin  a  skilful  navi- 
gator, and  a  protector  of  heroes.  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder, 
assisted  sailors  against  Rau,  a  wicked  spirit,  who,  with  his  nine 
daughters,  sought  to  overwhelm  them  in  the  sea.  As  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Norwegian  mariners,  and  even  those 
of  Shetland,  when  at  sea,  did  not  dare  to  name  the  objects 
used  in  their  fishing  for  fear  of  exciting  the  attention  or  the 
covetousness  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Frozen  Ocean  was  regarded  by  the  Scandinavians  with 
great  terror,  as  the  region  of  enchantments  and  gloom.  It  was 
called  by  them  Dumslaf,  or  Dumb  Sea,  and  Trolld>otin,  or  the 
Enchanted  Gulfl 
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THE  Fafa  Morgana ,  aerial  castles,  fairy  isles,  or  green  isles 
of  the  ocean,  are  supwrstitions  familiar  to  most  readers, 
and  may  be  classed  in  the  same  categor)'  of  seamen's  delusions 
as  the  "Spectre  Shi|>.''  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  sweet  and  touch- 
ing i>oesy,  has  alluded  to  these  deceptions  of  the  eye  and 
fancy : 

"  Where  are  they,  those  green  fairy  islands  reposing 
In  siinlight  an<l  beauty  on  ocean's  calm  breast? 
What  spirit,  Ihe  ihiiigs  that  are  hidden  (Usclosing, 
Shall  [loint  the  bright  way  lo  their  dwellings  of  rest  ? 

"  Oh,  lovely  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  .ages, 

The  mighty  have  sought  Ihem,  undaunted  in  faith, 
Hut  the  laivd  halh  been  sad  for  her  warriors  and  sages, 
I'or  the  guide  to  these  realms  of  the  lilcssed — is  Death  ! 

"  Where  are  Ihey,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory, 

Who  stecrM  for  those  distant  green  spots  on  the  wave? 
Til  ihc  winds  of  the  ocean  they  left  Iheir  wild  stor)'. 
In  the  liclii  of  their  cminlry  they  found  not  a  grave. 

"  Perchance  they  repose  where  the  summer-breMe  gathers, 
I'rom  the  flow'rs  of  each  vale,  immortality's  breath; 
Hut  their  steps  shall  be  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their  fathers. 
For  the  guide  lo  those  realms  of  the  blessed — is  Death  !'' 

The  green  isles  of  the  ocean,  however,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  souls  of  virtuous  Druids,  who  could  not  enter 
the  Christian  heaven,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  this  paradise 
of  their  own.  (lafran,  a  distinguished  British  chieftain  of  the 
fifth  centur)-,  went  on  a  voyage  with  his  family  to  discover 
these  islands,  but  they  nevei  returned. 

Wx.  \\".  K.  Kelly  remarks  that  the  Northern  nations  believed 
their  dead  crossed  the  water  in  boats  and  ships ;  and  so  far 
were  they  from  cxiwcting  the  passage  to  be  always  effected  over 
a  bridge,  that  in  Scandinavia  bodies  were  Imrtud  in  shijis. 
This  was  manifestly  done  with  the  intention  that  the  dead 
should  have  means  at  hand  to  carry  them  over  whatever  water 
they  might  come  to  on  their  journey.  The  Norse  story  of  the 
death  of  Raldr  tclts  how  the  .\\s\\  rai.sed  his  funeral  pile  on 
board  the  shii),  laid  his  body  ujxjn  it,  and  committed  the 
blazing  vessel  to  the  waves.  The  corpse  of  the  deified  hero, 
Stild,  was  placed  in  a  ship  whicli  was  wafted  away  by  tlie  sea, 
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no  one  knows  whither.  Sigmundr  carried  the  body  of  his 
beloved  son,  Sinfiotli,  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  man  with  a 
small  boat  offered  it  a  passage.  Sigmundr  laid  the  body  in  the 
boat,  which  had  then  its  full  lading ;  the  unknown  boatman 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  floated  away  with  the  cor|isc. 
Frotho's  law  sijecified  how  many  bodies  of  warriors,  from  one 
to  ten,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  should  be  burned 
in  one  ship.  A  Swedish  popular  legend  tells  of  a  golden  shi|> 
lying  underground  in  Runemad,  on  board  of  which  Odin 
conveyed  the  slain  in  Bravalla  to  Valhallx  '■  Did  the  belief 
prevail,"  says  Grirnm,  "  that  the  body  abandoned  to  the  sacred 
sea  and  to  the  winds  would  arrive  by  it.self  at  the  land  of  deatli 
to  which  no  human  hand  could  guide  it  ?" 

Procopius  relates  a  legend  of  the  Island  of  Brittia,  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  ^\^alter  Scott  in  his  "  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  "  I  have  read,"  says  Agelastes,  "  in  that 
brilliant  mirror  which  reflects  the  times  of  our  fathers,  llie 
\-olumes  of  the  learned  Procopius,  that  beyond  Gaul,  and  nearly 
opixjsite  to  it,  but  sejiarated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly 
region,  on  which  clouds  and  tempests  for  ever  rest,  and  which 
is  known  to  its  continental  neighbours  as  the  abode  to  which 
departed  spirits  are  sent  after  this  life.  On  one  side  of  the 
strait  dwell  a  few  fishermen,  men  possessed  of  a  strange 
character,  and  enjoying  singular  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  Iicing  the  living  ferry-men,  who,  performing  the  office  f>f 
the  heathen  Charon,  carry  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  the 
island,  which  is  their  residence  after  death.  They  are,  in 
rotation,  summoned  to  iierfomi  the  duty  by  which  they  seem  to 
hold  possession  to  reside  on  this  strange  coast."  Brittia,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  lay  not  further  than  two  hundred  stadia  from 
the  coast  between  Britannia  and  Thale  (the  Scandinavian 
peninsula),  op|X)site  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Augili,  the  Frissones,  and  the  Brittones.  By  Britannia 
he  means  the  western  portion  of  Gaul,  one  end  of  which  is  now 
called  Bretagne,  but  which  extended  in  the  sixth  century  over 
what  was  afterwards  Normandy  and  Frisian  Flanders  to  the 
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moulhs  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine.  His  Brittia  is  generally 
believed  to  be  Great  Britain,  but  this  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  controversy.  In  Germany,  il  «as  of  old  an  established 
belief,  that  Britain  was  the  island  of  souls,  and  such,  to  this 
day,  it  is  still  held  under  its  new  name  of  England. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  connected 
with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  death.  In  a  certain  lake  in 
Munsler,  it  is  said  there  were  two  islands  ;  into  the  first,  death 
could  never  enter,  but  age  and  sickness,  and  the  weariness  of 
life,  and  the  [wroxysms  of  fearful  suffering  were  all  known  there, 
and  ihey  did  their  work  till  the  inhabitants,  tired  of  their  immor- 
tality, learned  to  look  ujKin  the  o])i)osite  island  as  u]>on  a  haven 
of  repose ;  they  launched  tlieir  barks  u[xin  the  gloomy  waters  ; 
they  touched  ils  shore,  and  they  were  at  rest. 


■■  I  "HE  Phautom  Ship  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
"*■  story-wTiters,  and  a  belief  in  the  api>e;u-ance  of  this 
sujiernatural  phenomenon  prevailed  among  seamen  of  various 
countries  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
origin  of  the  suijerstition,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  had  no 
firmer  votaries  in  favour  of  its  existence  than  English  sailors. 
There  were  few  shij>s  that  "  doubled  the  Cajje,"  but  had  among 
the  crews  some  who  had  seen  this  marvel.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
alludes  to  it  as  a  harbinger  of  woe. 

"  Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
DelievM  in  ever)'  legend's  truth  ; 
Learn'd  when  beneath  the  tropic  gflc 
Full  swcU'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 


Or,  of  that  I'hantom  Sliip  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm. 
When  ihc  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
.•\nd  lowcr'd  is  ev'r)'  topsail  >-.-ird. 
And  cTnvas  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  ami  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
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Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  demon-frigate  braves  the  gale, 
And  well  the  doomM  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  ^^■oe  1" 

The  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  runs,  that  she  is  supposed 

be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cajn;  of  Good  Hoik;,  and 

distinguished  from  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail, 

when  all  others  are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an 

inch  of  canvas.      The  cause  of  her  wandering  is  not  at  all 

;itain,  but  the  general  account  is,  that  she  was  originally  a 

el  loaded  with  great  wealth,  on  board  of  which  some  Ivorrid 

;t  of  murder  and  piracy  had  been  committed  ;  that  the  i)lague 

ke  out  among  the  wicked  crew  who  had  i>erpctratcd  the 

me,  and  that  they  sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port,  offering, 

the  price  of  shelter,  the  whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  ;  that 

they  were  excluded  from  every  harbour,  for  fear  of  the  contagion 

which  was  devouring  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  of  their 

crimes,  the  apparition  of  the  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those 

seas  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by 

^■be  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  [jossible  omens. 

^H  The    Phantom    Ship  was  an  object  of  firm    belief  to   the 

^^Horman  fishermen.     If  the  prayers  offered  for  the  souls  in 

^^urgatory  of  those  who  had  been  shipwrecked  had  not  been 

efficacious,  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows  :  a  tempest 

'      would  arise,  and  a  ship  be  seen  at  sea,  struggling  with  the  winds 

j      and  waves.     Suddenly  the  vessel  would  be  driven  with  liglU- 

I      ning  rajjidity  towards  the  port,  and  on  entering,  the  horrified 

spectators  on  the  quay  would  recognise  in  the  ship  those  who 

had  been  reported  lost  at  sea  years  before.     Assistance  would 

be  given  to  bring  the  ship  into  a  safe  i^lace  ;  ropes  were  thrown 

on  board,  which  were  caught  by  the  crew,  and  the  vessel  was 

attached  to  the  quay.    The  news  would  spread,  and  the  widows, 

and  children,  and  friends  of  the  seamen  who  were  su]iposed  to 

have  been  drowned,  would  rush  to  the  spot     The  cries  of 

recognition  would  arise,  "There  is  my  father,  my  brother,  or 

my  lover."     No  answer,  however,  would  be  heard  from  the 

vessel  ;  not  one  cry  from  the  crew,  although  the  figures  might 
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be  seen ;  not  a  lip  moved,  nor  was  any  sign  of  recognition 
heard  At  length  the  bells  would  sound  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
a  fog  would  steal  over  the  sea,  and  on  clearing  off  after  a  few 
moments,  the  vessel  had  disapj>eared.  Amidst  the  sobs  and 
the  heart-rending  bitterness  of  the  spectators  of  the  Phantom 
Shij),  the  warning  voice  of  a  priest  would  be  heard,  "  Pay  your 
debts  :  pray  for  the  lost  souls  in  purgatory !" 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  Herr  von  Falkenbeg,  who  is  con- 
demned to  beat  about  the  ocean  until  the  day  of  judgment,  on 
board  a  ship  without  a  helm,  or  steersman,  playing  at  dice  for 
his  soul  with  the  de\'il.  Seamen  traversing  the  (German  Ocean 
often,  it  is  said,  met  with  the  infernal  vessel.  It  was  ])robably 
no  uncommon  occurrence  in  early  times  for  seafarers  to  fall  in 
with  ships  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  waves,  with  corpses  on 
board,  and  out  of  such  encounters  may  have  grown  this  legend 
of  Falkenbeg,  that  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  the  following  Cornish  tradition  of  the 
"Spectre  Ship:" 

"  Years  long  ago,  one  night  a  gig's  crew  was  called  to  go  ofT 
to  a  '  hobble '  to  the  westward  of  St  Ive's  Head  No  sooner 
was  one  boat  launched,  than  several  others  put  off  from  the 
shore,  and  a  stiff  chase  was  maintained,  each  one  being  eager 
to  get  to  the  ship,  as  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  trader. 
The  hull  was  clearly  visible ;  she  was  a  schooner-rigged  vessel, 
with  a  light  over  her  bows. 

"Away  they  pulled,  and  the  boat  which  had  been  first 
launched  still  ke[)t  ahead  by  dint  of  mechanical  ixjwer  and 
skill.  All  the  men  had  thrown  off  their  jackets  to  row  with 
more  freedom.  At  length  the  helmsman  cried  out :  '  Stand 
ready  to  board  her.'  The  sailor  rowing  the  bow  oar  slipped  it 
out  of  the  ro>v-lock,  and  stood  on  the  forethought,  taking  his 
jacket  on  his  arm,  ready  to  spring  aboard  The  vessel  came  so 
close  to  the  boat,  that  they  could  see  the  men,  and  the  bowoar 
man  made  a  grasp  at  the  bulwarks.  His  hand  found  nothing 
solid,  and  he  fell,  being  caught  by  one  of  his  mates,  back  into 
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the  boat,  instead  of  into  the  water.  Then  ship  and  lights  dis- 
appeared. The  next  morning  the  Neptune  of  London,  Captain 
Richard  Grant,  was  wrecked  at  Clwithian,  and  all  perished. 
The  captain's  body  was  picked  up  after  a  few  days,  and  that  of 
his  son  also.     They  were  both  buried  in  Gwithian  churchyard" 


IN  Coleridge's  splendid  "  Rime,"  the  ancient  mariner  beholds 
a  sign  in  the  element  afar  off,  prefiguring  the  death  of  him- 
self and  his  comrades.  It  is  a  "spectre  ship,"  in  which  Heath 
and  Life-in-death  dice  for  the  crew,  and  she  wins  the  mariner : 

"  Her  I!ps  were  rcH,  licr  loolis  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  ; 
Her  skin  was  while  as  leprosy, 
Tlie  night-marc  Life-in-ileath  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  bloofl  with  colil." 

.\fter  the  death  of  the  crew,  their  bodies  are  animated  by  "a 
troop  of  spirits  blest,"  who  leave  them  everj-  morning,  not 
visil)ly,  but  in  music  : 

"  For  when  it  ilawn'il — they  dropped  their  arms, 
And  cluster'd  round  the  mast  ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  poss'd. 

'■  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

"  Sometimes  adropping  from  Uie  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing. 
Sometimes  all  little  liirds  that  arc. 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 

"  /Vnd  now  'twos  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute.'" 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  a  saintly  apparition 
at  sea,  is  given  by  Dante.  The  translation,  by  the  late  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  worthy  the  original.  Dante  and  his  guide  Virgil  have 
just  left  the  infernal  regions,  and  are  lingering  on  a  solitar)'  sea- 
shore in  purgatorj- : 
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'  ■  Thai  solitary  shore  we  still  kept  on, 

Like  men,  who  musing  on  their  journey,  slay 

At  rest  in  body,  yet  in  heart  are  gone  ; 
When  lo  !  nt  the  early  dawn  of  day. 

Red  Mars  looks  deepening  through  the  foggy  heat, 

Down  in  the  west,  far  o'er  the  watery  «-ay  ; 
So  did  mine  eyes  behold  (so  may  they  yet) 

A  liglil  which  came  so  swiftly  o'er  the  sea. 

Thai  never  wing  with  such  a  fervour  henl, 
I  did  hut  turn  to  ask  whal  it  might  tie 

Of  my  sage  leader,  when  its  orb  had  got 

More  large  meanwhile,  and  came  more  gloriously  : 
And  by  degrees  I  saw  I  knew  not  what 

Of  white  iilxnit  ;  ami  lieneath  the  while 

Another.     My  great  master  uttered  not 
One  word  till  those  first  issuing  candours  bright 

Fanned  into  wings  ;  but  soon  as  he  had  found 

Who  was  the  mighty  voyager  now  in  sight, 
lie  cried  aloud,  "  Down,  down,  upon  the  grnunil, 

//  is  Coil's  Aii^cl." 

yi PPARITIOA^S  have  been  always  a  fmitful  source  of 
-^*  terror  to  seamen.  In  the  "  New  Catalogue  of  \'ulg.ir 
Errors  "  (i  767),  we  read  :  "  I  look  uix)n  our  sailors  to  care  as 
little  what  becomes  of  themselves,  a.s  any  set  of  |)eo])Ie  under 
the  sun ;  yet  no  persons  are  so  much  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
an  aj^jurition.  Their  sea-songs  are  full  of  ihem  ;  they  firmly 
believe  their  existence,  and  honest  Jack  Tar  shall  be  more 
frightened  at  the  glimmering  of  the  moon  upon  the  tackling  of 
the  ship,  than  he  would  !>e  if  a  Frenchman  were  to  ])lacc  a 
blunderbuss  at  liis  head." 

About  half-a-dozen  sailors  on  board  n  man-of-war,  took  it  in 
their  heads  ihat  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  ship  ;  and  being  asked 
by  the  captain  what  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  such  a  thing, 
they  said  they  were  sure  of  it,  because  Ihey  smelt  him.  The 
captain  laughed  at  them,  and  called  them  a  parcel  of  lubbers. 
One  night  they  came  again  to  the  captain,  and  said  that  the 
ghost  was  behind  the  bccr-barrels.  The  captain,  enraged  at  their 
folly,  ordered  the  boatswain's  mate  to  give  them  a  dozen  lashes, 
which  entirely  cleared  the  ship  of  the  ghost  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  However,  when  the  barrels  were  reinoved  some 
time  after,  a  dead  rat  was  found  which  had  given  rise  to  the  story. 
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Brand  mentions  that  the  cook  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Xew- 
tle-upon  'I'yne,  died  on  a  homeward  passage  The  man  had 
me  of  his  legs  shorter  than  the  other,  which  gave  him  a  pecu- 
liarity of  gait  when  he  walked.  A  few  nights  after  the  body 
had  been  committed  to  the  deep,  the  captain  was  alarmed  by 
the  mate  assuring  him  that  the  man  was  walking  before  the 
ship,  and  all  the  crew  came  on  deck  to  see  him.  On  coming 
forward,  the  captain  certainly  saw  something  that  seemed  to 
move  as  the  cook  was  accustomed  to  walk,  and  he  ordered  the 
shij)  to  be  steered  towards  the  object  The  crew  were  in  a 
lianic.  It  was  found,  however,  on  a  near  a])j)roach,  that  the 
idiculous  cause  of  all  this  terror  was  part  of  a  maintop,  the 
mains  of  some  wreck,  floating  before  them. 
A  ghost  story,  with  a  more  tragical  result,  is  related  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Denionology  and  Witchcraft."  A  sailor 
had  in  his  youth  become  mate  in  a  slave  vessel  from  Liveqjool, 
of  which  town  he  was  a  native.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  a 
man  of  variable  temper,  sometimes  kind  and  courteous  to  his 
men,  but  subject  to  fits  of  humour,  dislike,  and  j>assion,  during 
which  he  was  very  violent,  tyrannical,  and  cruel.  He  took  a 
jMTticular  dislike  to  one  seaman  on  Iward,  an  elderly  man, 
led  Bill  Jones,  or  some  such  name.  He  seldom  sjxike  to  the 
rson  without  threats  and  abuse,  which  tlie  old  man,  with  the 
ense  which  sailors  take  in  merchant  vessels,  was  ver)-  ajrt  to 
return.  On  one  occasion,  IJill  Jones  ajipearcd  slow  in  getting 
on  the  yard.  The  captain,  according  to  custom,  abused  the 
nan  as  a  lubberly  rascal,  who  got  fat  by  leaving  other  ])eople 
do  his  duty.  The  man  made  a  saucy  answer,  almost 
ounting  to  mutiny,  on  which,  in  a  lowering  passion,  the  cajv- 
,n  ran  down  to  his  cabin,  and  returned  with  a  blunderbuss 
aded  with  slugs,  with  which  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
pposed  mutineer,  fired,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
man  was  canied  down  from  the  yard,  and  stretched  on  the 
deck,  evidently  dying.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  captain,  and 
lid:  "Sir,  you  have  done  for  me,  but  I  wi//  tia>er  /eave  you." 
The  cnptain,  in  return,  swore  at  him  for  a  fat  lubber,  and  said 
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he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  slave-kettle,  where  they 
made  food  for  the  negroes,  and  sec  how  much  fat  he  had  got. 
The  man  died,  and  his  body  was  actually  thrown  into  the  slave- 
kettle,  and  the  sailor  who  related  this  story  observed,  with  a 
naivett  which  confirmed  the  extent  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  told,  "  there  was  not  much  fat  alx)ut  him  after 
all.' 

The  captain  told  the  crew  they  must  keep  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  of  wliat  had  jxissed  ;  and  as  the  mate  was  not 
wilting  to  give  an  ex])licit  and  absolute  promise,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  below.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  captain 
came  to  the  mate,  and  demanded  if  he  had  an  intention  to 
deliver  him  up  for  trial  when  the  vessel  reached  home.  The 
mate,  who  was  tired  of  close  confinement  in  that  sultry  climate, 
s|)oke  his  commander  fair,  and  obtained  his  liberty.  When 
he  mingled  among  the  crew  once  more,  he  found  them  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  not  unnatural  in  their  position,  th.it  the 
ghost  of  the  dead  man  apjieared  amongst  ihem  when  they  had 
a  spell  of  duty,  especially  if  a  sail  was  to  be  handled,  on  which 
occasion  the  spectre  was  sure  to  be  out  upon  the  yard  before 
any  of  the  crew.  The  narrator  had  seen  the  apparition  fre- 
quently ;  he  believed  the  captain  saw  it  also,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it  for  some  time,  and  the  crew,  terrified  at  the  violent 
temi>er  of  the  man,  dared  not  call  his  attention  to  it.  Thus 
they  held  on  their  course  homeward,  with  great  fear  and 
an.xiety. 

At  length,  the  captain  invited  the  mate,  who  was  now  in  a 
sort  of  favour,  to  go  down  to  the  cabin  and  take  a  glass  of  grog 
with  him.  In  this  interview  he  assumed  a  verj-  grave  and 
anxious  asjicct.  "  I  need  not  tell  you,  Jack,''  he  said,  "  what 
sort  of  hands  we  have  got  on  Ijoard  with  us  ;  he  told  me  he 
would  never  leave  me,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  You  only  sec 
him  now  and  then,  but  he  is  always  at  my  side,  and  never  out 
of  sight.  .At  this  very  moment  I  see  him.  I  am  detcmiined 
to  bear  it  n<i  longer,  and  I  have  resolved  to  leave  you." 

The  mate  replied  that  his  leaving  the  vessel  while  out  of 
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sight  of  any  land  was  impossible.  He  suggested  that  if  the 
captain  apprehended  any  danger  or  bad  consequences  from 
what  had  ha])|)ened,  he  should  am  for  the  west  of  Ireland,  or 
France,  and  there  go  ashore,  and  leave  him,  the  mate,  to  carry 
the  vessel  to  Liverpool.  The  captain  only  shook  his  head 
gloomily,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to  leave  the  ship. 
At  this  moment  the  mate  was  called  to  the  deck  for  some 
purpose  or  other ;  and  the  instant  he  got  up  the  companion- 
ladder,  he  heard  a  splash,  and,  looking  over  the  ship's  side,  he 
saw  that  the  captain  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  from  the 
quarter-gallery,  and  was  swimming  a.stcrn  at  the  rate  of  six 
knots  an  hour.  When  just  about  to  sink,  he  seemed  to  make 
a  last  e.vcrtion — sprang  half  out  of  the  water,  and  cla.sped  his 
ds  towards  the  mate,  exclaiming,  "  Bill  is  with  me  now  !" 
and  then  sank,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

This  story  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  naturally  super- 
stitious minds  of  the  seamen  would  readily  conjure  up  an 
apixirilion  following  a  deed  so  truly  horrible,  in  which  the 
])eri)etrator  would  share,  and  madness  or  remorse  would  lead  to 
the  final  catastrophe. 

In  Blackrvood's  Magazine  for  1840,  there  is  a  letter  whicli 
contains  the  following  statement :  "  The  Hawk  being  on  her 

ssage  from  the  Caj^e  of  flood  Hope  towards  the  island  of 
ava,  and  myself  having  the  charge  of  tlie  middle-watch,  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
which  obliged  me  to  send  for  the  officer  next  in  turn.  I  then 
went  down  on  the  gun-deck,  and  sent  my  boy  for  a  light.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  sat  down  on  a  chest  in  the  steerage,  under  the 
after-grating,  when  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze  by  a  very  cotd  hand. 
I  started  and  saw  a  figure  in  white.  Stepping  back,  I  said, 
'God's  my  life  ! — who  is  that  ?'  It  stood  and  gazed  at  me  a 
short  time,  stooped  its  head  to  gel  a  more  ]>erfect  view,  sighed 
aloud,  rei)eated  the  exclamation,  '  Oh  !'  three  times,  and  in- 
stantly vanished.  The  night  was  fine,  though  the  moon 
afforded  through  the  gratings  but  a  weak  light,  so  that  little  t)f 
feature  could  be  seen,  only  a  figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise. 
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and  white-clad.  My  boy  returning  now  with  a  light.  I  stnt 
him  to  the  cabins  of  all  the  officers,  when  he  brought  nic  word 
that  not  one  of  them  had  been  stirring.  Coming  afterwards  to 
St  Helena,  homeward-bound,  hearing  of  my  sister's  death,  and 
finding  the  time  so  nearly  coinciding,  it  added  much  to  my  pain- 
ful concern  ;  and  I  have  only  to  thank  God  that,  when  I  saw 
what  I  verily  believe  to  have  been  her  a|)parition  (my  sister 
Ann),  I  did  not  then  know  tlie  melanclioly  occasion  of  it.' " 
As  in  all  similar  cases,  we  see  the  effect  of  superstitious  feelings 
acting,  no  doubt,  on  a  nervous  lem])erament. 

In  Sandys's  "Ovid"  we  find  a  curious  story  of  tlie  jjower  of 
superstition,  with,  unfortunately,  barbarous  results  :  "  I  have 
heard  of  seafaring  men,  and  some  of  Bristol,  how  a  r]uarter- 
master  in  a  Bristol  ship,  then  trading  in  the  Streights,  going 
down  into  the  hold,  saw  a  sort  of  women,  his  knowne  neigh- 
bours, m.iking  merr)'  together,  and  taking  their  cups  liberally; 
who,  having  espied  him,  and  threatening  that  he  should  rejient 
their  discover)',  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight,  who  thereu])on 
was  lame  for  ever  after.  The  shij)  having  made  her  voyage, 
nowe  homeward-bound,  and  neere  her  harbour,  stuck  fast  in 
the  deepe  sea,  before  a  fresh  gaile,  to  their  no  small  am.ize- 
ment ;  nor  for  all  they  could  doe,  together  with  the  helpc  tliai 
came  from  the  shoare,  couid  tliey  get  her  loose,  until  one  (as 
Cymothoe,  the  Trojan  ship)  shoved  her  off  with  his  .shoulder 
(perhaps  one  of  those  whom  the)'  vulgarly  call  NN'isemen,  who 
doe  good  a  bad  way  and  undoe  the  enchantments  of  others). 
At  their  arrivall,  the  quarter-master  accused  these  women,  who 
were  arraigned  and  convicted  by  their  owne  confession,  for 
which  five-and-twcnty  were  trxecuted." 

"  Lord  Byron,"  says  Moore  in  his  "Life"  of  the  poet,  "  used 
sometimes  to  mention  a  strange  story  which  the  commander  of 
the  packet,  Captain  Kidd,  related  to  him  on  the  passage. 
Tliis  officer  stated  that,  being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth, 
he  was  awakened  by  the  pressure  of  .something  heavy  on  his 
limbs,  and,  there  being  a  faint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as 
he  thought,  distinctly  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that 
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time  in  the  same  service,  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
uniform,  and  stretched  across  tlie  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be 
nn  illusion  of  his  senses,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  made  an  cITort  to 
sleep.  But  still  the  same  pressure  continued;  and  still,  as  often 
as  he  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the  figure  lying 
across  him  in  the  same  position.  To  add  to  the  wonder,  on 
[  putting  his  hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found  the  uniform 
in  which  it  a])peared  to  be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the 
tntrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom  he  called  out 
in  alarm,  the  apjjarition  vanished  ;  but  in  a  few  months  after- 

^ wards,  he  received  the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that  night 
his  brother  had  been  drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
Bupematural  character  of  this  appearance,  Captain  Kidd  hini- 
lelf  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt." 
/^  ARR  YING  dead  bodies  in  ships  has  always  been  a  sore 
^-^  lX)int  with  sailors,  who  regard  the  omen  derived  from 
thence  as  disastrous.  In  the  travels  of  BouUaye  le  Gouz 
(published  in  1657),  he  says:  "I  had  among  my  baggage  the 
hand  of  a  syren,  or  fishenvoman,  which  I  threw,  on  the  sly, 
into  the  sea,  because  the  captain,  seeing  that  we  could  not 
make  way,  asked  me  if  I  had  not  got  some  niimimy  or  other 
in  my  I)ags  which  hindered  our  [irogress,  in  which  case  we 
must  return  to  Egypt  to  carry  it  back  again.  Most  of  the 
Provencals  have  the  opinion  that  vessels  which  transport  the 
lUmmies  from  Egypt  have  great  difficulty  in  arriving  safe  at 
rt ;  so  that  I  feared,  lest  coming  to  search  among  my  goods, 
hey  might  take  the  hand  of  this  fish  for  a  mummy's  hand  and 
insult  me  on  account  of  it." 

"  Fuller,  in  his  "  Holy  Warrc,"  says  of  St.  Louis:  "His  body 
pfcas  carried  into  France,  there  to  be  buried,  and  was  most 
tniserably  tossed ;  it  being  obsenxd  that  the  sea  cannot  digest 
the  crudity  of  a  dead  coqise,  being  a  due  debt  to  be  interred 
where  it  dieth,  and  a  ship  cannot  abide  to  be  made  a  bier  ofp 

In  a  "  Helpe  to  Memory  and  Discourse"  (1639),  the  question 
Is  asked,  "Whether  doth  a  dead  body  in  a  shippe  c-iusc  the 
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shippe  to  sail  slower,  and,  if  it  doe,  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
reason  thereof?"  The  answer  is,  "  The  shippe  is  as  insensible 
of  the  living  as  the  dead  ;  and  as  the  living  make  it  goe  the 
faster,  so  the  dead  make  it  not  goe  the  slower ;  for  the  dead 
are  no  Rhemoras,  to  alter  the  course  of  her  passsage,  though 
some  there  be  that  thinke  so,  and  that  by  a  kind  of  mournful 
sympathy." 

A  coffin,  made  of  the  mainmast  of  the  French  ship  L'On'aif, 
was  sent  to  Nelson  by  a  brother  sailor,  to  remind  him  that, 
amidst  all  the  glory  that  attended  him,  he  was  but  mortal. 
Nelson  received  the  present  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  had  the 
coffin  placed  in  his  own  cabin  in  the  Vanguard ;  but  at  length, 
in  compliance  with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his  crew,  he 
ordered  the  moniior  of  mortality  to  be  sent  below. 

OOME  of  my  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  ^^ Bay  of  the 
^  Departed^'  on  the  coast  of  Britlany,  where,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  the  iMatmen  are  summoned  by  some  unseen 
power  to  launch  their  boats  and  ferrj-  over  to  a  sacred  island 
the  souls  of  men  who  have  been  drowned  in  the  surging  waters. 
The  fishermen  tell  that  on  the  occasion  of  those  midnight 
freights,  the  boat  is  so  crowded  with  invisible  ixtssengers  as  to 
sink  quite  low  in  the  water,  and  the  wails  and  cries  of  the  ship- 
wrecked are  heard  as  the  melancholy  voyage  jirogresses.  On 
their  anival  at  the  island  of  Sein,  invisible  beings  are  said  to 
number  the  invisible  passengers,  and  the  wondering,  awe-struck 
crew  then  return  to  await  the  next  supernatural  summons,  to 
boat  over  the  ghosts  to  the  storied  isle,  which  was  of  old  the 
chief  haunt  of  the  diuidesses  in  Brittany. 

A  similar  story-  is  told  at  Cuildo,  on  the  same  coa.st ;  small 
skiffs,  phantom  ones,  it  is  believed  dart  out  from  under  the 
castle  cliffs,  manned  by  phantom  figures,  ferrying  over  the 
treacherous  sands  the  spirits  whose  bodies  lie  engulfed  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  not  one  of  the  native  population — so  strong  is 
the  dread  of  the  scene — will  pass  the  sjiot  after  nightfall. 

"  Fishermen,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  dread  to  walk  at  night  near 
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those  parts  of  the  shore  where  there  have  been  wrecks.  The 
souls  of  the  drowned  sailors  ajij^ar  to  haunt  those  spots,  and 
the  '  calling  of  the  dead '  has  frequently  been  heard.  I  have 
been  told  that  under  certain  circumstances,  esjjecially  before 
the  coming  of  storms,  or  at  certain  seasons,  but  always  at  night, 
these  callings  are  common.  Many  a  fisherman  has  declared 
that  he  has  heard  the  voices  of  dead  sailors  '  hailing  their  own 
names.' 

"  A  fisherman  or  a  ])ilot  was  walking  one  night  on  the  sands 
of  Porth-Towan,  when  all  was  still  save  the  monotonous  fall  of 
the  light  waves  upon  the  sand.  He  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
from  the  sea,  exclaiming :  'The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man.' 
This  was  repeated  three  times,  when  a  l)lack  figure,  like  that  of 
a  man,  rushed  impetuously  down  the  steep  incline  over  the 
sands,  and  was  lost  in  the  sea.  In  different  forms  the  story  is 
told  all  around  the  Cornish  coast." 

A  belief  prevails  among  the  fishermen  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 
that  when  any  jjerson  is  drowned,  a  voice  is  heard  from  the 
water,  ominous  of  a  squall. 

Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Many  Years," 
alluding  to  Ullesvang,  in  Nonvay  (1830),  remarks:  "A  very 
natural  belief  that  the  voice  of  a  person  drowned  is  heard 
wailing  amidst  the  storm,  is,  apparently,  the  only  acknowledged 
remnant  of  ancient  superstition  still  lingering  along  the  shores 
of  the  fiords." 

In  China,  a  reluctance  to  rescue  persons  from  drowning  arises 
from  a  sui^erstitious  dread.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a 
person  who  has  been  drowned  continues  to  flit  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  until  it  has  caused,  by  drowning,  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature.  A  person,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  rescue 
another  from  drowning  is  sujiposed  lo  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
uneasy  spirit,  which  is  desirous,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  man's 
life,  to  escape  from  its  unceasing  wandering. 

This  superstitious  dread  of  saving  a  drowning  man  used  also 
to  prevail  in  Shetland,  and  other  islands  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.     It  was  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  person  saved 
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woiilii,  sooner  or  later,  do  an  injur)-  to  the  man  who  saved  him. 
A  .similar  belief  existed  not  very  long  ago  in  the  south-western- 
most  part  of  England  Many  readers  will  remember  the  scene 
in  Sir  W'alter  Scott's  "Pirate,"  in  which  Bryce,  the  pedlar, 
warns  the  hero  not  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  an  inanimate  form, 
which  the  waves  had  washed  ashore  on  the  mainland  of  Shet- 
land. "Are  you  mad,"  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  "you  that  have 
lived  sae  lang  in  Zetland,  to  risk  the  .saving  of  a  drowning  man  ? 
Wot  ye  not  if  ye  hring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  do  you  some 
capital  injur)'?" 

Mr.  Barr)',  in  his  "Ivan  at  Home"  (1872),  gives  a  curious 
instance  of  the  Ru.ssian  apathy  and  superstition  in  the  case  of 
drowning  men.  A  drunken  man  deliberately  walked  into  the 
water,  and  disap))eared.  A  number  of  spectators  stood  by,  but 
no  one  attemiitcd  a  rescue,  but  gaj:ed  on  the  .scene  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  A  court  of  inquiry  wa.s  held,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  man  were  examined,  but  on  looking  at  his 
neck,  no  cross  was  seen.  This  settled  the  question,  and  the 
verdict  among  the  villagers  was  "  found  drowned,  because  he 
had  no  cross  on  his  neck." 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Miscellanies,"  alludes  to  the  dream  of 
Simonides,  who  saw  a  certain  body  thrown  dead  upon  the  shore, 
and  though  a  stranger,  he  caused  him  to  be  buried.  About 
that  time  he  was  thinking  of  going  on  board  a  ship,  but  dreamed 
that  he  fiad  warning  gi\en  him  by  the  man  whom  he  had  had 
interred,  not  to  go ;  that  if  he  did,  the  ship  would  infallibly  be 
cast  away.  U|)on  this  Simonides  stayed  back,  and  every  person 
on  board  the  ship  was  afterwards  drowned.* 

•  In  Ihe  nnrralivc  of  the  sufferings  of  Byron,  and  (he  crew  of  U.M.  ship 
n'o^^-r,  on  the  coast  of  Snulh  America,  occurs  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
wide  prevalency  of  Ihosc  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  word  supersti- 
tion. "The  reader  will  rentcinbcr  the  shameful  rioting,  nuuiny,  and  reck- 
lessness which  disj^.icol  the  crew  of  the  iVagtr,  nor  will  he  forget  the 
approach  to  caniviliali^ni  and  murder  un  one  occasion.  These  men  had 
just  returned  from  a  tciiii>estuous  navigation,  in  which  their  hopes  of  escnix; 
had  l>een  crushed  ;  anti  now  what  thoughts  disturbot  their  re-t  what 
serious  consultations  were  they  which  engaged  the  attention  of  these  sca- 
beatcn  men  ?    Long  before  Cheap's  Bay  had  liccu  left,  the  Iwdy  of  a  man 
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In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (Februarj  8,  1767)  is  a 
curious  notice  of  the  mode  of  discovering  the  dead  body  of  a 
drowned  jjerson :  "  An  inquisition  was  taken  at  Newbur)-, 
Berks,  on  the  body  of  a  child  nearly  two  years  old,  who  fell 
into  the  river  Kennet,  and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  dis- 
covered by  a  very  singular  experiment.  After  diligent  search 
had  been  made  in  the  river  for  the  child,  to  no  purpose,  a  two- 
penny loaf,  with  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  put  into  it,  was  set 
floating  from  the  place  where  the  child,  it  was  sui)]K)sed,  had 
fallen  in,  which  steered  its  course  down  the  river  ujnvards  of 
half  a  mile,  before  a  great  number  of  sj^ectators,  when  the  body 
hapiK-ning  to  lay  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river,  the  loaf 
suddenly  tacked  about,  and  swam  across  the  river,  and  gradu.illy 
simk  near  the  child,  when  Ixith  the  child  and  the  loaf  were 
brought  up,  with  grabbers  ready  for  that  iiuqiose.'' 

Sir  James  .\lexander,  in  his  "Account  of  Canada"  (1849), 
sa>'s :  "  The  Indians  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  a  drowned 
body,  its  place  may  be  discovered  by  floating  a  chip  of  cedar- 
wood,  which  will  stop  and  turn  round  over  the  exact  sjwt ;  an 
instance  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Laver)-,  of  Kingston  Mill,  whose  boat  overset,  and  the  person 
was  drowned  near  Cedar  Island  ;  nor  could  the  body  be  dis- 
covered until  this  experiment  was  resorted  to.'' 

What  may  be  thought  a  superstition  in  such  instances  may 
be,  perhai)s,  referable  to  simple  causes.  .'\s  there  are  in  all 
running  streams,  deep  jjools  formed  by  eddies,  in  which 
drowned    bodies  would  be  likely  to  be  caught  and  retained, 


had  been  fonnd  on  a  hill  ntime«I  "  Moiinl  Nti^cr)'."  He  was  supposed  to 
have  licen  niunlerwl  by  wjine  of  the  first  gang  wlin  Icfl  the  island.  T/ic 
My  had  ucvcr  Ivcn  buried,  and  to  such  a  neglect  did  the  men  now  ascrilje 
the  storms  which  had  lately  afflicted  them  ;  nor  would  they  rest  until  the 
remains  of  their  comrade  were  placed  ))enealh  the  earth,  when  each  evi- 
dently fell  a*  if  some  dreadful  spell  h.id  Ijcen  removed  from  his  spirit.  Few 
would  expect  to  find  many  jioinls  of  rescmljlancc  between  the  Grecian 
marinei^of  the  heroic  ages,  who  navigated  the  galleys,  dcscrilxMl  by  Homer, 
to  Troy,  and  the  sailors  o(  licorge  II.  ;  yet  here,  in  these  tnglish  seamen, 
ttas  the  same  feeling  regarding  the  uiibiiricd  dead  which  prcvaile<l  in 
ancient  limes."  * 
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any  light  substance  thrown  into  the  current  would  consequently 
be  drawn  to  that  i)an  of  the  surface  over  the  centre  of  the 
eddy-hole. 

PRAED'S  striking  poem  of  the  "  Red  Fisherman  "'  is  well 
known  to  most  readers  ;  but  the  piscatorial  feats  of  that 
individual  cannot  be  compared  to  the  achievements  of  "  Old 
Morni,'"  to  whom  the  New  Zealanders  attribute  the  origin  of  their 
rountry.  The  legend  is  very  absurd ,  it  seems  that  Morm,  the 
fisherman,  being  at  one  time  in  want  of  fish-hooks,  quietly  killed 
his  two  sons,  and  took  their  jawbones  for  hooks.  As  a  re<|uital 
to  them  for  the  loss  of  (heir  lives,  he  made  the  right  eye  of  his 
son  the  morning  star,  and  the  right  eye  of  the  youngest  the 
evening  star.  One  day  he  was  sitting  on  a  rock,  fishing  with 
one  of  the  jawbones,  when  he  hooked  something  extraordinarily 
hea\-y — whales  were  nothing  to  him.  However,  this  resisted  all 
his  endeavours,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
means  to  raise  the  monster.  He  caught  a  dove,  and  tying  the 
line  to  its  leg,  he  filled  it  with  his  spirit,  and  commanded  it  to 
fly  upwards.  It  did  so,  and  without  the  least  difficulty  New 
Zealand  came  to  light !  Old  Morm  naturally  looked  on  this 
[irodigy  with  wonder ;  and  thinking  the  land  looked  very 
pretty,  he  stepped  ashore,  where  he  saw  men  and  fire.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  burn  his  fingers,  and  in  order  to  cool 
them  he  jumi>ed  into  the  sea,  when  the  sul])hur  which  arose 
from  him  was  so  great,  that  the  Sul])hur  Island  was  formed. 
After  this,  matters  went  on  smoothly,  until  the  New  Zealanders 
began  to  grow  refractory,  and  so  offended  the  sun  that  his 
majesty  refused  to  shine.  So  old  Morm  got  up  one  day  very- 
early,  and  chased  the  sun  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  three  days' 
hunting  he  managed  to  catch  him.  A  good  deal  of  parleying 
then  took  jilace ;  at  last,  the  sun  consented  to  shine,  but  for 
half  a  day  only.  Old  Morm,  to  remedy  this  evil,  immediately 
made  the  mortn,  and  tied  it  by  a  rope  to  the  sun,  so  that  when 
tme  went  down  the  other  rose  up  I 

Fish  superstitions  prevail  in  New  Zealand ;  prayers  are  ad- 
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dressed  to  Tangeroa  for  fish  ;  to  Tawhirima — ten,  for  favourable 
winds.  When  the  whales  spout  and  fish  leap  out  of  the  water, 
they  are  said  to  be  doing  their  feats  in  honour  of  the  god 
Tangeroa.  The  first  fish  caught  in  the  season  was  held  tapu,  or 
sacred  ;  fishing  expeditions  and  fishing-grounds  were  controlled 
by  the  priests. 

A  Waikato  story  relates  that  a  whale  was  stranded,  contain- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  deified  man,  Tutunui.  The  animal  was 
consequently  sacred.  \  man  named  Kae  ate  a  portion  of  this 
whale,  which  sacrilegious  act  was  equivalent  to  eating  the  body 
of  TutunuL  In  revenge,  the  descendants  of  Tutunui  killed  and 
ate  Kae.  Kae's  friends  in  return  ate  one  of  Tutunui's  descend- 
ant.s  and  thus  commenced  cannibalism,  and  a  cause  was  given 
for  its  continuance. 

There  is  a  fable  in  New  Zealand,  which  teaches  us  the  best 
part  of  the  eel  and  the  cod-fish.  "WTiich  is  your  best  part?" 
said  the  cod-fish  to  the  eeL  "  I  am  good,"  replied  the  eel, 
"  from  my  tail  to  my  middle  ;  but  what  is  your  good  ]iart  ?"'  The 
cod-fish  answered,  "My  tail  and  my  fins.''  Then  the  cod-fish 
asked  the  eel  what  was  his  fattest  part,  and  he  replied  by  look- 
ing at  his  tail  and  referring  a  similar  <iuestion  to  the  cod,  who 
by  oj)cning  his  eyes  signified  that  his  head  was  the  fattest  jjart 
of  his  body. 

The  different  families  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  derived, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  the  New  Zealanders,  from  some 
of  those  primitive  denizens  of  the  earth,  who  are  fabled  to  have 
possessed  superhuman  qualities.  Thus  the  eel  and  the  conger- 
eel  are  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  ancient 
worthies  named  Maru-te-whareaitu.  The  lizard  and  the  shark 
are  said  to  have  been  brothers.  The  sea  was  their  native 
element  ;  but  wishing  to  separate  after  a  quanel,  the  foniier, 
who  was  the  elder,  went  to  live  on  the  land,  while  the  latter 
remained  in  the  sea.  The  lizard  at  parting  thus  cursed  his 
brother :  "  Remain  in  the  open  sea,  to  be  served  up  on  a  dish 
of  cooked  food  for  man  to  eat"     "  As  for  you,"  replied  the 
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shark,  "  go  ashore,  and  be  sinoked  out  of  your  hole  with  burn- 
ing fern  leaves." 

These  parting  words  of  the  lizard  and  shark  are  now  pre- 
served as  proverbs.  The  former  alludes  to  the  custom  of  serving 
up  a  piece  of  dried  shark  on  the  top  of  a  dish  of  potatoes  for  a 
relish.  The  latter,  to  the  mode  of  catching  a  lizard,  by  lighting 
a  fire  at  the  entrance  of  his  hole. 

A  charm  for  a  toothache  is  : 

"  An  eel,  a  spiny  liack, 
True  indeed,  indeed  :  true  in  sooth,  in  sooth ; 
Vou  musl  eat  the  head 
Of  said  spiny  l>ack." 


JD  ELLS  had  a  superstitious  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
■*-^  seamen.  In  former  times,  the  bell  which  rang  the  people 
of  St  Mouan's,  in  Scotland,  to  public  worship,  hung  upon  a 
tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  removed  ever)'  year  during  the 
herring  season,  because  the  fishermen  believed  that  the  fisli 
were  scared  away  from  the  coast  by  the  noise. 

The  bell  of  the  church  of  Ifvekofte,  in  Sweden,  on  that 
edifice  being  on  fire,  sank  deep  into  a  morass,  where  for  many 
months  it  sounded  at  night,  disturbing  the  villagers.  It  was 
eiident  that  the  bell  was  ]X)ssessed  by  a  demon,  so  two  fisher- 
men, armed  with  boathooks,  set  forth  to  the  rescue.  Scarcely 
had  they  begun  of>erations,  than  the  bell  began  to  expostulate 
"  Ting,  ting,  ting,"  it  went.  "  Bother  the  bell  !"  cried  one  of 
the  fishermen.  "  We  shall  have  it,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  holy 
Virgin  and  St.  Olaf,"  answered  the  other.  The  bell,  silenced 
by  these  sacred  names,  gave,  it  is  said,  one  last  expiring  note, 
sank  deeper  into  the  morass,  and  has  held  its  clapper  ever 
since. 

Southey's  admirable  ballad  of  the  "  Inchcape  Bell "  is  founded 
upon  a  strange  legend.  The  abbots  of  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath) 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  bell  upton  a  rock,  as  a  warning  to  mariners, 
that  obstruction  having  been  considered  for  ages  the  chief  diffi- 
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in  the  navigation  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     The  bell  was  so 
fastened  as  to  be  rung  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 


"  No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  slill  as  she  could  be  ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion. 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

"  Without  either  sign  or  iiound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  lillle  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrulhock 
Had  phced  the  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floatc<l  and  swung. 
And  ever  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

"  When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock. 

"  The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay. 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day, 
The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  whirl'd  aroundr 
And  there  was  joyaunce  in  their  sound. 

"  The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green  ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix'd  his  eyes  on  the  darker  speck. 

"  He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  smg  ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
Bui  the  Rover's  mirth  svas  wicketlness. 

"  His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float. 
Quoth  he,  '  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock.' 

"  The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  lx>atmen  row. 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  tioat, 
And  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

"  Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound. 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 
Qaolh  Sir  Ralph,  '  The  next  who  comes  to  the  rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock." 

"  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  away. 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plundered  store. 
He  steers  nis  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 
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"  So  thick  a  haze  o'erspread  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
And  the  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day. 
At  evening  it  halh  died  away. 

"  On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand. 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  '  It  will  lie  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon.' 

"  '  Can'st  hear,'  said  one,  '  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  he  near  the  shore  ;' 
'  Now  where  we  arc  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcapc  Bell  I' 

"  They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong, 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen  they  drift  along, 
Till  Itiu  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, 
'  O  Christ  !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  \ 

"  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

"  But  even  in  his  dying  fear, 
One  dreadful  s<)und  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell." 

Pembrokeshire  has  also  a  legend  of  "St  Goven'.s  bell."  On 
the  south-uast  coast  is  situated  a  little  chai>el,  called  after  this 
saint,  who  is  sujjposed  to  have  buitt  it,  and  to  have  lived  in  a 
cell  excavated  in  the  rock  at  its  east  end,  but  little  larger  than 
to  admit  the  body  of  the  holy  man.  The  chapel,  though  small, 
quite  closes  the  [xiss  between  the  rock-strewn  cove  and  the 
high  lands  above,  from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  long  and 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps  ;  in  its  open  belfry  hung  a  Ijcautifully 
formed  silver  bell.  Between  it  and  the  sea,  and  near  high- 
water  mark,  is  a  well  of  pure  water,  often  sought  by  sailors,  who 
were  always  received  and  attended  to  by  the  good  saint. 

Many  centuries  ago,  at  the  close  of  a  calm  summer's  evening, 
a  boat  entered  the  cove,  urged  by  a  crew  with  piratical  intent, 
who,  regardless  alike  of  the  sanctity  of  the  sjxjt,  and  of  the 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  determined  to  ])ossess  themselves 
of  the  bell.  They  succeeded  in  detaching  it  from  the  chapel, 
and  conveying  it  to  their  boat,  but  they  had  no  sooner  left  the 
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shore  than  a  violent  storm  suddenly  raged,  the  boat  was 
wrecked,  and  the  pirates  found  a  watery  grave  ;  at  the  same 
moment,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  the  silver  bell  was  borne 
awa)',  and  entombed  in  a  large  and  massive  stone  in  the  brink 
of  the  well.  And  still,  when  the  stone  is  struck,  the  silver  tones 
of  the  bell  are  heard  softly  lamenting  its  long  imprisonment, 
and  sweetly  bemoaning  the  hope  of  freedom  long  deferred. 

.Manitobah  Lake,  which  lies  north-west  of  Fort  Garr)-,  and 
has  given  a  title  to  the  province  formed  out  of  the  Red  River 
region,  derives  its  name  from  a  small  island,  from  which,  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  issues  a  mysterious  sound.  On  no  account 
will  the  Ojibiways  ap])roach  or  land  upon  this  island,  su[iposing 
it  to  be  the  home  of  the  Manitobah,  "the  sjwaking  god." 
The  cause  of  this  curious  sound  is  the  beating  of  the  waves  on 
the  shingle,  or  large  pebbles  lining  the  shores.  Along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  there  is  a  long  low  cliff  of  fine- 
grained compact  limestone,  which  under  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer  clinks  like  steel.  The  waves,  beating  on  the  shore  at 
the  foot  of  the  clifl",  cause  the  fallen  fragments  to  rub  against 
each  other,  and  to  give  out  a  sound  resembling  the  chimes  of 
distant  church  bells.  This  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  gales 
blow  from  the  north,  and  then,  as  the  winds  subside,  low, 
wailing  sounds,  like  whispering  voices,  are  heard  in  the  air. 
Travellers  assert  that  the  effect  is  very  imjiressive,  and  they 
have  been  awakened  at  night  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  listening  to  church  bells. 

"  Bell-string  Acre,"  at  Burgh-in-the-Marsh,  Lincolnshire, 
takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  sea-captain  giving  it 
to  purchase  a  bell-rope  of  silk  cord  for  the  tenor  bell,  the  sound 
of  which,  in  a  dark  night,  saved  him  from  shipwreck. 

"To  this  day,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "the  tower  of  Forrabury 
Church  (Cornwall)  remains  without  lx;lls.  In  days  long  ago 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Forrabur)- — which  does  not 
cover  a  square  mile,  but  which  now  includes  the  chief  jjart  of 
the  town  of  Boscastle  and  its  harbour — resolved  to  have  a  jieal 
of  bells  wliich  should  rival  those  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
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Tintagel,  which  are  said  to  have  rung  merrily  at  the  marriage, 
and  tolled  solemnly- at  the  death,  of  King  Arthur. 

The  bells  were  cast ;  the  bells  were  blessed ;  and  the  bells 
were  shipped  for  Forrabur)'.  Few  voyages  were  more  favour- 
able ;  and  the  ship  glided  with  a  fair  wind  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Cornwall,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  carry  her  safely  into 
the  harbour  of  Bottreaux. 

The  vesper  bells  rang  out  at  Tintagel,  and  the  pilot,  when  he 
heard  the  blessed  sound,  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  bending 
his  knee,  thanked  God  for  the  safe  and  quick  voyage  which 
they  had  made.  The  captain  laughed  at  the  superstition,  as  he 
called  it,  and  swore  they  had  only  to  thank  themselves  for  the 
speedy  voyage,  and  that,  with  his  arm  at  the  helm,  and  his 
judgment  to  guide  them,  they  should  soon  have  a  happy 
landing.  The  pilot  checked  the  profane  sjxiech ;  but  the 
wicked  ca]>tain — and  he  swore  more  impiously  than  ever  that 
all  was  due  to  himself  and  his  men — laughed  to  scorn  the 
pilot's  prayer.     "  May  God  forgive  you,"  was  the  pilot's  reply. 

On  this  popular  Cornish  legend,  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Hawker  wrote  some  fine  stanzas,  entitled,  "The  Silent  Tower 
of  Bottreaux,"  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  some  readers 


'  Tintagel  bells  ring  o'er  the  tide, 
The  boy  leans  on  the  vessel's  side, 
He  hears  that  sound,  and  dreams  of  home 
Soothe  the  wild  orphan  of  the  foam. 
'  Come  to  thy  God  in  lime,' 
Thus  snilh  their  pealing  chime  ; 
'  Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past. 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last.' 

But  why  are  Boltreaux's  echoes  still  ? 
Her  lower  stands  proudly  on  the  hill, 
Vet  the  strange  chough  that  home  hath  found. 
The  bmb  lies  sleejiing  on  the  ground. 
'  Come  to  ihy  Go<l  in  time,' 
Should  he  her  answering  chime  ; 
'  Come  to  thy  Lio<l  at  last,' 
Should  echo  on  the  blast. 

"  The  ship  rode  down  with  courses  free. 
The  daughter  of  a  distant  sea. 
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Her  sheet  was  loose,  her  anchor  stor'd, 
The  merry  Holtreaux  bells  on  Ixiard. 
'Come  to  thy  God  in  lime,' 
Rang  out  Tintagcl  chime  ; 
'  Youth,  manhoo<l,  old  ace,  past, 
Corac  lo  thy  God  at  last. 

"  The  pilot  heanl  his  native  bells 
Hang  on  the  breeze  in  fitful  sjiells, 
'Thank  God  !'  with  rcv'rent  brow,  he  cried, 
'  We  make  the  shore  with  evening's  tide.' 
'Come  to  thy  God  in  time,' 
It  was  his  marriage  chime  ; 
'  Youth,  manhood,  old  ace,  past. 
Come  to  thy  ( iod  at  last. 

"  '  Thank  God  1  thou  whining  knave  on  land. 
But  thank  at  sea  the  steersman's  hand,' 
The  captain's  voice  alxjve  the  gale, 
'  Thank  the  good  ship  and  ready  sail.' 
'Come  to  thy  (Jod  in  time,' 
Sad  grew  the  Ixxling  chime  ; 
'  Come  to  thy  God  at  last,' 
Boom'd  heavy  on  the  blast. 

*'  Uprose  that  sea,  as  if  it  heard 
The  mighty  Master's  signal  word  ; 
What  liirills  the  captain's  whitening  lip? 
The  dealh-gro.ins  of  his  sinking  ship. 
'  Come  to  thy  Go<l  in  time,' 
.Swung  ileep  the  funeral  chime; 
'Grace,  mercj',  kindness,  past — 
Come  to  thy  (iotl  at  last.' 

"  Long  did  the  rescued  pilot  tell, 
When  grey  hairs  o'er  his  forehead  fell, 
While  those  around  would  hear  and  weep, 
That  fearful  judgnient  of  the  deep. 
^  '  Come  to  thy  Guil  in  time,' 

lie  read  his  native  chime  j 
'  Youth,  manhooil,  old  age,  past. 
Come  lo  thy  God  at  last.' 

'  Still  when  the  stonn  of  Bottreaux's  waves 
Is  waking  in  his  weedy  caves. 
Those  bells  that  sullen  surges  hide 
I'cal  their  deep  tones  beneath  the  tide, — 
'  Come  to  thy  God  in  time,' 
Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime  ; 
'  Storm,  whirlpool,  billow,  past, 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last.' " 
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A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries "  on  bells  heard  by  the 
drowned,  observes :  "  That  he  met  an  old  man,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  who  described  the  sensations  he  felt  at  drowning, 
and  was  with  difficulty  restored.  He  had  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  his  ears,  which  increased  as  consciousness  was  becoming 
less,  and  he  felt  as  if  'all  the  bells  of  heaven  were  ringing  him 
into  Paradise !' — the  most  soothing  sensations.  I  know  the 
locality  where  the  circumstance  occurred,  .ind  there  is  no  bell 
within  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  but  one  old  cracked  church  bell." 

IVhen  ships  go  down  at  sea  during  a  terrible  tempest,  it  is 
said  that  the  death-bell  is  distinctly  heard  amidst  the  storm- 
wind.  Sir  Walter  Scott  probably  alludes  to  the  suj)erstition  in 
the  lines— 

"  And  the  Kelpie  rang. 
And  the  sea-maid  sang. 

The  dii^e  of  lovely  Rosabclle." 

During  storms  at  Malta,  it  is  the  custom  for  all  the  bells  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  be  rung  for  an  hour,  that  the 
winds  may  cease  and  the  sea  be  calmed.  This  custom  also 
prevails  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  Tuscxmy  and  in  France. 

In  the  "Golden  Legend"  we  read:  "It  is  said  thai  evil 
spirytes  that  ben  in  the  region  of  th'  ayre,  donte  moche  when 
they  here  the  belles  ringen  when  it  thondreth,  and  when  gretc 
tempeste  and  rages  of  wetlier  happen,  to  the  end  that  the 
feinds  and  wycked  spirytes  should  be  abashed  and  flee,  and 
cea.se  of  the  movynge  of  tempeste." 

Bacon  says  "that  the  sound  of  bells  will  disperse  lightning 
and  thunder;  in  winds,"  he  adds,  "it  has  not  been  observed." 

The  following  is  a  bell-legend  connected  with  Jersey  :  Many 
years  ago  the  twelve  jjarish  churches  in  that  island  possessed 
each  a  valuable  i>eal  of  bells  ;  but  during  a  long  civil  war  the 
States  determined  on  selling  these  bells  to  defray  the  ex])enses 
of  the  troojis.  The  bells  were  accordingly  collected  and  sent 
to  PYance  for  that  puqxjse  ;  but  on  the  ]xissage,  the  ship  foun- 
dered, and  everything  was  lost,  to  show  the  wrath  of  heaven 
at  such  a  sacrilege.     Since   then,  during  a  storm,  these  bells 
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always  ring  from  the  dee]) ;  and  to  this  day  the  fishermen  of 
St.  Ouen's  Bay  always  go  to  the  edge  of  the  water  before 
embarking,  to  listen  if  they  can  hear  the  bells  upon  the  wind  ; 
and,  if  so,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  leave  the  shore — if  all 
is.quiet,  they  fearlessly  set  sail.  This,  like  many  other  stories 
of  the  same  character,  is  based  upon  a  loose  tradition  ;  and 
from  some  ex])erience  of  the  Jersey  fishermen,  we  can  pro- 
nounce them  a  thorough  matter-of-fact  people. 

It  is  related  of  Pol  de  L^on,  the  famous  saint  of  Brittany 
(bom  about  a.d.  490),  that  a  Count  de  Guythure,  who  was. 
governor  of  Batz,  hearing  that  he  had  arrived  there  from 
England  (walking  over  the  sea  one  fine  afternoon),  told  him  he 
wa.s  much  disturbed  on  account  of  a  little  silver  bell,  belonging 
to  a  king  of  England,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  exceed- 
ingly. St.  Pol  ordered  a  fish  to  swallow  the  bell,  and  bring  it 
over,  which  was  instantly  [jerformed  :  but  the  saint  had  pro- 
vided a  rival  to  himself :  for  the  bell  became  a  no  less  cele- 
brated adept  in  miracles  than  he  was ;  and  between  them  both, 
the  want  of  physicians  in  the  country  was  entirely  precluded. 
The  bell  was  aftenvards  dejwsited  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Pol  de  Ldon. 


LEGENDS  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  rings,  etc.,  by 
fishes  are  to  be  found  in  most  countrie,';.  In  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  a  salmon  liolding  a  gold  ring  in  hi.s 
mouth,  forming  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  church  at  Glasgow.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  relates 
the  following  tradition  in  explanation  :  "  In  the  days  of  St. 
Kentigern,  or  St.  Mungo,  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
a  lady  having  lost  her  wedding-ring,  her  husband's  jealousy  was 
stirred,  to  allay  which  she  ai>plied  to  St.  Kentigern,  imploring 
his  help  for  the  sake  of  her  honour.  Not  long  after,  as  the 
saint  walked  by  the  river,  he  desired  a  person  who  was  fishing 
to  bring  him  the  first  fish  he  could  get,  and  from  its  mouth 
was  taken  the  lady's  ring,  which  he  immediately  sent  to  her  to 
tjuiet  her  husband's  suspicions. 
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Reginald  of  Durham  tells  us  that  a  school  was  kept  in  the 
Church  of  Norham-cin-tlic-Tweed,  the  jiarish  priest  being  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  boys,  named  Aldine,  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  correction,  to  escape  which  he  took  the  key  of  the 
church-door,  which  ajipears  to  have  been  in  his  custody,  and 
threw  it  into  a  deep  j>ool  in  the  River  Tweed,  now  called 
Pedwel,  or  Peddle,  a  place  well  known  as  a  fishing-station. 
He  hoi)ed  by  such  means  to  escape  scholastic  discipline. 
Accordingly,  when  the  hour  of  vespers  came,  and  the  priest 
arrived,  the  key  of  the  door  was  missing,  and  the  boy  declared 
he  did  not  know  where  it  was.  The  lock  was  too  strong  and 
ponderous  to  be  forced  or  broken  ;  and  after  a  vain  effort  to 
open  the  door,  the  e\'ening  was  allowed  to  pass  without  divine 
service.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  night,  St.  Cuth- 
bert  appeared  to  the  priest  and  inquired  wherefore  he  had 
neglected  his  service.  On  hearing  the  explanation,  the  saint 
ordered  him  to  go  the  next  morning  to  the  fishing-station  and 
buy  the  first  net  of  fish  that  was  drawn  out  of  the  river.  The 
priest  obeyed  ;  and  in  the  net  was  a  salmon  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  in  the  throat  of  which  was  found  the  lost  key  of 
Norham  Church. 

In  the  (German  Church  at  Rome  (La  Maria  dell'  Anima),  there 
is  an  altarpiece,  by  Carlo  Saraccni,  re])resenting  St.  Benno, 
and  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  key.  The  legend  runs  thus  : 
St.  Benno,  a  tierman  Benedictine,  was  Bishop  of  Meissen,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV'.  After  the  ex- 
communication of  this  monarch,  in  1075,  he  attempted  to  make 
■a  forcible  entry  into  the  cathedral  of  Meissen.  Benno  closed  the 
doors  against  him,  fiung  the  key  into  the  Elbe,  and  retired  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  bishopric,  he  recovered  the  key 
by  a  miracle  ;  for  he  ordered  a  fisherman  to  cast  his  net  into 
the  river,  and,  a  fish  being  caught,  the  key  was  found  in  it 

It  is  related  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  that  when  on  his  voyage  to 
India  he  w.is  preaching  to  the  sailors  and  passengers,  his  cruci- 
fix fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  miraculously  restored  at  his  earnest 
prayer,  for  a  crayfish,  or  lobster,  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters  bearing  the  crucifix  in  its  claws. 
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In  the  Talmud,  a  story  is  recorded  to  show  how  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  is  rewarded:  One  Joseph,  a  Jew,  who 
honoured  the  Sabbath,  had  a  very  rich  neighbour,  who  was  a 
firm  believer  in  astrology.  He  was  told  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sional astrologers  that  his  wealth  would  become  Joseph's.  He 
therefore  sold  his  estate,  and  bought  with  the  proceeds  a  large 
diamond,  which  he  sewed  in  his  turban,  saying,  "  Joseph  can 
never  obtain  this."  It  so  ha[)pcned,  however,  that,  when 
standing  one  day  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  which  he  was  cross- 
ing the  sea,  a  heavy  wind  arose  and  carried  the  turban  off  his 
head.  A  fish  swallowed  the  diamond  ;  and  being  caught  and 
•exjwsed  for  sale  in  the  market,  was  purchased  by  Joseph  to 
supply  his  table  on  the  Sabbath  eve  Of  course,  upon  opening 
it,  he  discovered  the  diamond. 


PARTICULAR  Seasons  of  the  Year,  and  Saints'  Days  were 
-*  held  in  sui^erstitious  veneration  among  mariners,  and 
]ieculiar  customs  were  attached  to  them.  The  old  practice  of 
setting  the  nets  at  Christmas  Eve  was  generally  obser\ed 
throughout  Sweden.  .Abraham  Brahe  notes  in  his  "  Tanke- 
buk"  (Dec  24,  1618):  "On  this  Christmas  Eve,  God 
granted  me  a  glorious  haui  of  fish."  .At  Ofved's  Kloster,  in 
Sweden,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  peasants  every  Christmas  Eve 
to  go  by  torchlight  and  fish  for  their  Christmas  supper,  first 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  demon  who  dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  All-Hallmii  Even,  or  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day,  was 
religiously  kept  by  mariners.  A\.  this  jx-riod,  the  fishermen  of 
Orkney  sprinkled  what  was  called  fore-spoken  water  over  their 
boats,  when  they  had  not  been  successful.  They  also  made  the 
.sign  of  the  cross  on  their  boats  with  tar. 

Ali  Saints'  Day  was  obser\ed  by  the  Norman  fishermen 

{especially  at  Diepiie)  with    great  solemnity,  even  to  a  late 

period.     Seamen  who  ventured  out  to  sea  on  this  anniversary 

1  were  said  to  have  the  "  double  sight  '*—  that  is,  each  one  beheld 

living  likeness  of  himself,  seated  in  close  contact,  or  when 

engaged  in  any  work,  doing  the  same.     If  the  nets  were  cast 
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out,  they  were  found,  on  drawing  them  in,  to  contain  nothing 
but  bones,  portions  of  skeletons,  or  fragments  of  winding- 
sheets. 

A  curious  custom  respecting  May  Day  is  noticed  by  Martin, 
in  his  "Account  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  "  (17 16).  He 
says  that  the  fishermen  of  the  village  of  Barvas  (isle  of  St. 
Lewis)  have  the  habit  of  sending  n  man  very  early  on  May 
Day  to  Ban-as  river,  in  order  that  any  females  may  be  pre 
vented  from  crossing  it  first ;  for  if  such  happened,  it  would 
hinder  the  salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all  the  year 
round. 

.Among  the  Finns,  any  fisherman  who  created  a  disturbance 
on  St.  George's  Day  was  in  danger  of  encountering  storms 
and  tempests.  The  fishermen  who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  never  used  their  nets  between  All  Saints'  Day  and  St. 
Martin's  Day.  They  believed  that  any  infraction  of  this  rule 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  fish  through  the  whole  year. 
They  will  not  fish  on  St.  Blaise's  Day. 

Sneezing  on  Christmas  Day  is  considered  a  favourable  omen 
by  the  seamen  in  those  parts. 

The  fishenncn  of  Hartlepool  arc  a  jwculiar  race,  intermany- 
ing  and  remaining  stationarj'.  They  preserve  many  old  customs, 
such  as  Carling  and  Palm  Sundays,  and  Easier  Day.  If  a 
child  is  brought  to  visit  a  neighbour  for  the  first  time,  it  is  pre- 
.sented  with  salt,  bread,  and  an  egg.  A  similar  custom  to  this 
jjrevails  at  Hull.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  Hartleirooi  youths 
steal  the  women's  shoes,  and  the  women  retaliate  ;  fines  are 
levied  for  the  restoration  of  the  theft,  and  spent  in  merry- 
making. Mell-suppers  are  usual  at  han'cst-home  ;  fried  peas 
are  eaten  on  Carling  Sunday,  and  coloured  eggs  are  given  at 
Easter.  At  Christinas  the  children  sing  carols,  and  sword- 
dancers  go  about. 

St.  Peter  s  Day,  June  25,  was  consecrated  to  several  curious 
observances  by  mariners.  In  an  old  account  of  the  Lordship 
of  Claisborough,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  it  is  stated,  "  that  the 
fishermen  on  St.  Peter's  Dayc  invited  their  friends  and  kinsfolk 
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to  a  festyvall,  kept  after  their  fashion  with  a  free  hearte,  and  no 
show  of  niggardnesse.  That  day  their  boats  are  dressed 
curiously  for  the  showe  ;  their  niastes  are  [minted,  and  certaine 
rytes  observed  amongst  them  with  sprinklyng  their  bowes  with 
good  liquor,  sold  with  them  at  a  groate  a  quarte,  which  custome 
or  superstition,  sucked  from  their  auncestors,  even  continyeth 
downe  unto  this  present  tyme." 

St.  Peter  is  represented  by  Corlez,  in  his  "  Voyages,"  as 
being  the  sailors'  patron  ;  "  and  beying  at  sea,  Corfez  willed  all 
his  navie  to  have  St.  Peter  for  their  [»atrone,  warning  them  all- 
waves  to  follow  the  '  .'\dmirall '  wherein  he  went,  bycausc  he 
carried  light  for  the  night  season  to  guide  them  the  way." 


/^  ERTAIN  days  of  the  week  were  regarded  with  superstitious 
^  fancies.  Friday,  so  dark-lined  to  many  weak-headed  in- 
dividuals, not  only  at  sea,  but  on  land,  was,  and  is  still,  con- 
siderered  by  some  mariners  a  blank  day  for  sailing.  The 
WellaUy,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  on 
leaving  Plymouth  for  the  \Ve,st  Indies,  got  under  weigh  on 
Friday,  March  24,  1848,  and  after  she  had  got  outside  the 
Breakwater,  she  was  recalled  by  the  Port  Admiral,  and  did  not 
leave  again  until  the  following  day.  The  object  of  this  delay 
was  to  send  the  mail-bags,  but  the  ship's  crew  firmly  believed 
that  the  gallant  admiral  left  something  behind,  purposely,  to 
avoid  going  to  sea  on  a  Friday. 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  mentions  that  one  of  the 
assistants  at  the  bathing-machines,  at  Scarborough,  informed 
him  that  most  accidents  hapf>ened  on  Fridays,  especially  on 
Good  Fridays.  He  had  never  worked  on  Good  Friday  for 
many  years,  nor  would  he  ever  do  so  again.  He  then  gave  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes,  fatal  accidents,  etc,  which  had  hap- 
pened on  Fridays  in  his  own  experience. 

Many  a  good  ship  has  (observes  Soulhey)  lost  that  tide  which 
might  have  led  to  fortune,  because  the  captain  and  the  crew 
thought  it  unlucky  to  begin  their  voyage  on  a  Friday.  You 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  left  behind  on  that  day,  however 
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favourable  the  wind,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  captain  to  devise 
any  excuse  for  remaining  till  the  morrow  in  harbour. 

Saturday  was  considered  inauspicious  to  seamen.  In  Arch- 
bishop Hamiltown's  "  Catechisme  "  (1551),  we  find,  "  certayne 
craftesmen  will  nocht  begin  their  worke  on  Satterday  ;  certayne 
schipmen,  or  marinars,  will  not  begin  to  sail  on  the  Satterday 
.  .  .  quhilk  is  plane  superstition." 

Saturday,  however,  was  not  always  considered  unfortunate. 
Joinville,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  relates  in  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  approach  of  his  vessel  to  "  a  great  high  mountain, 
which  we  met  about  vespers,  off  Barbarj-.  When  we  had  passed 
it,  we  made  all  the  sail  wc  could  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  we  supposed  we  must  have  run  fifty  leagues  or  more; 
but  we  found  ourselves  again  off  this  large  mountain.  We  were, 
of  course,  much  alarmed,  and  continued  to  make  all  the  sail  we 
could  that  day  and  the  following  night  :  but  it  was  all  the 
same,  we  stil!  had  the  mountain.  We  were  more  astonished 
than  ever,  and  thought  we  ran  great  risks  of  our  lives,  for  the 
sailors  told  us  that  the  Saracens  of  Barbary  would  come  and 
attack  us.  A  very  discreet  churchman  called  the  Dean  of 
Mauru,  came  forward  and  said  ;  '  Gentlemen,  I  never  re- 
member any  distress  in  our  parish,  either  from  too  much 
abundance,  or  for  want  of  rain,  or  any  other  plague,  but  that 
God  and  His  mother  delivered  us  from  it,  when  a  procession 
had  been  made  three  times  on  a  Saturday.'  Now  this  day  was 
Saturday,  and  we  instantly  began  a  procession  round  the  masts 
of  the  ship.  Immediately  aftcnvards,  we  lost  sight  of  this 
mountain." 

The  first  Monday  in  April,  the  day  on  which  Cain  was  born 
and  Abel  was  slain  ;  the  second  Monday  in  August,  on  which 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  ;  December  31,  on  which 
day  Judas  was  born,  who  betrayed  Jesus  Christ — these  were 
accounted  evil  days  by  seamen.  A  Cornish  saying  places 
Candlemas  Day  as  ill-omened  for  sailing.  Bishop  Hall,  allud- 
ing to  a  superstitious  man,  observes  :  "  He  will  never  set  to  sea 
except  on  Sundav."    At  Prestonpans,  it  was  the  usual  custom 
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sail  on  that  day  for  the  fishing  grounds.  A  clergyman  of  the 
town  preached  against  this  Sabbath-breaking,  and  the  fishermen, 
to  prevent  any  ill  befalling  them  in  consequence,  made  a  small 
figure  of  rags,  and  burnt  it  on  the  top  of  their  chimneys  ! 

In  "  Dives  and  Lazarus  "  (1493),  among  the  superstitions  then 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  author  says  :  "  Alle 
that  tak  hede  to  dismayle  dayes,  or  use  nice  observaunces  in 
the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  newe  yere,  as  settyng  of  mete  and 
drinke  by  night  on  the  beache  to  feed  Allhelde,  or  gobelyn." 

In  the  Orkneys,  the  fishermen  put  the  black  cross  to  many 
days  in  the  year,  in  which  they  would  neither  go  to  sea,  or  per- 
form any  sort  of  work  at  home — an  agreeable  belief  to  those 
who  preferred  indolence  to  activity. 

/^NE  of  the  superstitions  that  still  clings  to  seafaring  life,  is 
^-^  the  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  a  Child's  Caul,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  drowning.  The  caul  is  a  thin  membrane  found 
encompassing  the  head  of  some  children  when  bom,  and  it 
was  considered  a  good  omen  for  the  child  itself,  and  productive 
of  good  fortune,  and  escape  from  danger  to  the  purchaser. 
There  are  frequent  allusions  to  its  occult  virtues  by  the  old 

I  writers;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Alchemist"  (.'\ct  i.,  sc  2),  we 
have  Face  saying  to  Dapper  : 
I  "  Ye  were  bom  with  a  Cawl  o'  your  head." 

I   In  Digby's  "  Elvira  "  (Act  v.),  Don  Sancho  says  : 


"  Were  we  not  born  with  cauls  upon  our  heads  ? 
Think'st  thou,  chicken,  to  come  off  twice  arow 
Thus  rarely  from  such  dangerous  adventures  ?" 


The  presumed  power  of  the  caul  to  prevent  shipwrecks,  and 
ve  from  drowning,  was  a  strong  belief  in  those  who  crossed 
the  waterj-  element.  Frequent  inquiries  for  cauls  in  the  news- 
papers prove  the  value  attached  to  them.  Fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  guineas  have  been  asked  by  sellers,  and  probably  found 
ready  purchasers.  In  the  JVestern  Daily  News  of  Plymouth 
(February  9,  1S67),  is  a  notice  to  mariners  offering,  as  a  safe- 
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guard  at  sea,  a  child's  caul  for  five  guineas.  The  Times  (May 
8,  1848)  has  an  offer  to  sell  one  for  six  guineas.  It  is  described 
as  "having  been  afloat  with  its  last  owner  forty  years,  through  all 
the  i)erils  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  the  owner  died  at  last  in  his 
bed,  at  the  place  of  his  birth."  In  the  Liverpool  Merairy 
(1873),  three  of  these  membranes  were  advertised  for  sale  at 
one  time,  varying  in  price  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  guineas. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  votaries  of  the  caul  superstition  on 
the  soundness  of  the  article  ;  thus  in  the  Tinus  (February  27, 
1 81 3)  we  find,  "  A  child's  caul  in  a  perfect  state  for  sale." 

The  same  notion  rcsi>ecting  a  child's  caul  to  prevent  drown- 
ing, prevailed  in  France  as  in  England.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a 
rondeau  by  Claude  de  Malleville  (born  1597). 

The  superstition  respecting  the  caul  is  from  remote  antiquity, 
H-md  was  jwevalent  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire.  .'Klius 
Lamjiridius  in  his  life  of  .Xntonine,  surnanied  Diadumenirus, 
says  that  he  was  so  called  from  having  been  brought  into  the 
world  with  a  band  of  membrane  round  his  forehead,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diadem,  and  that  he  enjoyed  a  perpetual  state  of 
felicity  from  this  circumstance  during  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
reign.  The  Pagan  midwives,  however,  made  no  scruple  of 
selling  the  caul,  and  their  best  market  was  the  Forum,  where 
they  got  high  prices  for  it  from  the  lawyers.  Many  of  the 
councils  of  the  early  Christian  Church  denounced  the  su])er- 
stition,  whether  had  recourse  to  by  buyer  or  seller,  for  a  good 
equally  as  for  a  bad  purpose.  St.  John  Chrj-sostoni  frequently 
inveighed  against  it  in  his  homilies. 

"//  est  tie  coiffe"  is  a  well-known  French  expression,  describ- 
ing a  lucky  man,  and  indicating  tli.it  he  was  liorn  with  a  caul. 

It  was  believed  that  so  long  as  the  child  from  whom  the  cnul 
had  been  taken  enjoyed  good  health,  the  caul  exjjericnced  the 
same,  and  was  drj-,  flexible,  and  healthy  ;  but  on  the  caul-born 
person  suffering  from  any  sickness,  or  decline  of  health,  the 
membrane  also  underwent  a  change,  which  became  daily  more 
apparent,  either  becoming  totally  crisp,  or  regaining  its  former 
flexibility,  according  as  the  person  either  died  or  recovered. 
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Often  these  cauls  became  hercditar)-,  being  handed  dovm  from 
father  to  son  (especially  if  it  was  born  in  the  family),  and  were 
regarded  by  their  respective  ow^ners  with  as  much  superstition 
as  if  the  caui-born  person  was  still  living.* 

•The  witchcraft  of  the  middle  ages  declared  against  the  caul 
retaining  any  virtue  whatever,  if  parted  with  by  sale,  or  even 
by  gift  to  any  but  a  member  of  the  child's  kindred  Midwives, 
however,  began  at  length  to  discountenance  this  exclusive  view 
of  the  matter,  and  by  degrees  availed  themselves  of  their  privi- 
lege of  purloining  the  magic  membrane,  without  letting  either 
parent  know  of  its  existence,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Levinus  Leniiiius,  in  his  "Occult  Miracles  of  Nature,"  says 
that  if  the  caul  be  of  a  blackish  colour,  it  is  an  omen  of  ill- 
fortune  to  the  child ;  but  if  of  a  reddish  one  it  betokens  every- 
thing that  is  good.  Strange  to  say  the  efficacy  of  a  child's  caul 
finds  believers  in  Burmah,  only  instead  of  preserving  the  wearer 
from  drowning,  it  is  supposed  to  assist  in  gaining  the  goodwill 
of  any  person  he  addresses  in  order  to  ask  a  favour.  The  child 
born  with  a  caul  is  deemed  to  be  fortunate  in  after  life. 

Weston,  in  his  "  Moral  .\[>horisms  from  the  Arabic  "  ( i  So  i ), 
says  that  the  superstition  of  the  caul  comes  from  the  East. 
There  are  several  words  in  Arabic  for  it. 


FISHERMEN  generally  have  a  strong  notion  of  retributive 
punishment.     At  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  a 
tradition  of  some  extraordinary  bank  or  rock,  at  sea,  called 

*  The  will  of  Sir  John  Offlcy,  Knight,  of  M.ideley  Manor,  StaflTordshire, 
(grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  leinp.  Eliza- 
beth,) proved  at  Doctor's  Commons,  May  20th,  165S,  contains  the  follow- 
ing singiilar  bequest :  "Item,  twill  and  devise  one  Jewell,  done  all  in  Gold 
and  enamelled  ;  wherein  (here  is  a  caul  that  covered  my  face  and  shoulders, 
when  I  came  into  the  world,  the  use  thereof  to  my  loving  Daughter,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Jenny,  so  long  as  she  shall  live  ;  and  after  her  decease  the  use  like- 
wise thereof  to  her  son,  Offley  Jenny,  during  his  natural  life  ;  and  after  his 
decease,  to  my  own  right  heirs  male  for  ever ;  and  so,  from  heir  to  heir, 
to  he  left  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  of  His  Goodness  to  continue  any  Heir 
Male  of  my  name,  desiring  that  the  same  Jewell  be  not  concealed  nor  sold  by 
any  of  ihcm.* 
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Will's  Mark,  on  which  cod-fish  in  great  abundance  were  formerly 
taken.  This  spot  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  the  loss  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  as  a  judgment  for  some  enormity,  for- 
merly committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby.  In  1858,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  submerged  bank  had  been  found, 
probably  because  the  people  of  Tenby  had  (unconsciously,  of 
course)  done  some  good  act  of  expiation. 

Rats  leaving  a  ship  are  considered  indicative  of  misfortune 

tto  a  vessel,  probably  from  the  same  idea  that  crows  will  not 
build  upon  trees  that  are  likely  to  fall.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
cunning  \\'elsh  cajitain  who  wanted,  however,  to  get  rid  of  rats 
that  infested  his  ship,  then  lying  in  the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool. 
He  found  out  that  there  was  a  vessel  laden  with  cheese  in  the 
basin,  and  getting  alongside  of  her  about  dusk,  he  left  all 
hatches  open,  and  waited  till  all  the  rats  were  in  his  neighbour's 
ship,  and  then  moved  off. 

To  cut  the  nails  or  hair  during  a  calm  was  thought  likely  to 
provoke  fierce  winds,  Hesiod  recommends  that  nails  should 
not  be  pared  when  we  arc  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Petro- 
nius  .'\rbiter  says  that  nails  and  hair  should  only  be  cut  in  a 
storm. 

The  dim  form  of  the  full  moon  seen  with  the  new  moon  was 
considered  an  evi!  sign  by  the  sailors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries : 

"  I  saw  ihc  new  moon  lale  yestreen 
Wilh  the  old  mooa  in  her  ann, 
.\n<l  if  we  go  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 


\ 
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When  the  moon  in  the  first  or  last  quarter  lies  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  or  "  flat  on  her  back  "  as  sailors  say,  with 
her  horns  upwards,  it  is  considered  a  sign  of  fine  weather,  as 
"  you  may  hang  your  hat  upon  them." 

.\  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  mast  was  thought  by  sailors  not 
only  a  security  against  the  Evil  One  (as  folks  do  at  present  in 
our  rural  districts),  but  a  specific  against  many  dangers.     As 
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such,  it  is  a  recognised  custom  among  the  fishermen  of  New 
foundland 

If  a  cat  plays  with  a  gown  or  apron,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  gale. 
There  are  persons  who  pretend  to  have  seen  the  sea-dog 
"  Shock,"  who  comes  out  of  the  sea  and  roams  over  the  hills 
when  a  storm  is  brooding. 

In  Scarborough  Folk-lore,  it  is  noted  by  a  visitor  to  that  dis- 
trict that  the  Filey  fishermen  will  not  go  to  sea  on  any  day 
when  they  have  either  seen  or  met  a  pig  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Those  who  steer  the  pleasure-boats,  will  not  allow 
jKissengers  to  whistle ;  a  reason  for  this  is  given  by  an  old 
sailor  :  "  We  only  whistle  w  hiie  the  wind  is  asleep,  and  then  the 
breeze  comes."  No  sailor  will  set  out  on  a  voyage  if  he  finds 
his  earthenware  basin  turned  ujiside  down  in  the  morning,  when 
he  is  about  to  have  breakfast ;  the  boys  sometimes  turn  their 
b.Tsins  upside  down  purposely,  when  they  wish  to  have  a  day's 
holiday. 


GOOD-L  UCK  is  as  much  the  creed  of  the  fisherman  as  it  is 
of  many  superstitious  persons  on  land.  In  a  number  of 
the  Banff  Journal  a  few  years  ago,  we  read  that  the  herring 
fishery  having  been  ver)-  backward,  some  fishermen  of  Buckie 
dressed  a  cooper  in  a  flannel  shirt,  with  burs  stuck  al!  over  it, 
and  in  this  condition  he  was  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town  in  a  hand-barrow.  This  was  done  to  bring  better  "  luck  " 
to  the  fishing.  It  hapi^ened  in  a  district  where  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  churches  and  chaj^ls  of  various  denominations, 
and  thirteen  schools !  .\fter  this  we  need  not  sneer  at  the 
modem  Greek  fishermen  for  their  libations  to  the  sea,  and 
invocations  to  the  saints  for  "good-luck." 

Among  the  fishermen  of  Greenock  there  was  a  strange  idea 
that  if  a  fly  fell  into  a  glass  from  which  anyone  had  been 
drinking,  or  was  about  to  drink,  it  was  considered  a  sure  and 
true  omen  of  "good-luck"  to  the  drinker,  and  was  always 
noticed  as  such  by  the  company. 

The  fishermen  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  believed  that  if  they 
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chanced  to  meet  a  woman  bare-footed,  who  had  broad  feet,  and 
flattish  great  toes,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  go  to  sea  in 
their  boats,  they  would  have  "  bad-luck,"  and,  consequently, 
need  not  go  out  in  search  of  fish.  It  was  also  considered 
"unlucky"  to  sell  fish  for  the  first  time  in  the  day  lo  a  person 
having  broad  thumbs. 

The  Swedish  anglers  say  that  if  a  woman  strides  the  rod,  nc^ 
trout  will  be  caught  that  day.  It  is  strange  to  find  Holinshed, 
in  the  Scottish  Chronicle,  relating  a  similar  superstition.  He 
.says  :  "  Over  against  Rosse,  in  an  ile  named  Lewis,  sixtie  miles 
in  length,  there  is  but  one  fresh  river,  and  it  is  said  that  if  a 
woman  wade  through  the  same,  there  shall  be  no  samon  scene 
there  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards ;  whereas,  otherwise,  that 
tish  is  known  to  abound  there  in  verie  greate  plenlie." 

In  the  Orkneys,  mariners  believed  that  "good-luck"  depended 
on  their  turning  the  boat  in  ojiposition  to  the  sun's  course.  In 
Sweden  it  is  considered  "  unlucky  "  to  turn  the  prow  of  a  boat 
towards  the  shore.  The  Swedish  fishermen  believe  that  any- 
one sa)ing  " good-luck "  to  them  when  starting,  was  ominous  ; 
also,  that  pins  found  in  a  church,  and  made  into  hooks,  would 
bring  "  good-luck."  Tackle,  they  say,  stolen  from  a  friend,  or 
a  neighbour,  would  bring  better  luck  than  that  bought  with 
money  :  a  species  of  larceny  more  profitable  to  the  fisherman 
than  beneficial  to  his  friends. 

Carcw,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  mentions  as  a  species 
of  "  ill-luck,"  that  "  to  talk  of  hares,  or  such  uncouth  things, 
proves  as  ominous  to  a  fisherman  as  the  beginning  of  a  voyage 
to  a  mariner  on  Candlemas  Day."  By  the  way,  the  Cornish 
fishermen  have  a  superstition  that  a  white  hare  frequenting  the 
([uays  at  night,  predicts  a  storm.  In  Forfarshire  there  are 
fishermen,  who,  on  a  hare  crossing  their  path,  while  on  their 
way  to  their  boats,  will  not  put  to  sea. 

A  dead  hare  on  board  a  ship  was,  formerly,  considered  a  sure 
sign  of  a  tempest 

Sneezing,  a  potent  omen  in  ancient  days,  had  its  portent  for 
good  or  bad  luck  among  the  seamen  in  olden  times ;  a  sneeze 
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on  the  left  side  at  the  moment  of  embarking  was  too  ominous 
of  "  ill-luck  "  to  be  disregarded ;  while  a  fortunate  sneere  on 
the  right  side,  l^etokened  a  favourable  voyage. 

On  the  highest  mound  of  the  hill  above  Weston-super-Mare, 
is  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  every  fisherman  on  his  daily  walk 
to  Sand  Bay,  Newstoke,  contributes  one  for  "  luck's  "  sake. 

It  is  considered  "  unlucky  "  to  lose  a  water-bucket,  or  a  mop 
at  sea.  Children  on  board-ship  are  always  regarded  by  Jack  as 
likely  to  bring  "  good-luck  ;"  not  so  a  cat,  which  is  always  sure 
to  turn  the  scale  of  chance  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  probably 
because  the  E\il  One  was  supiwsed  to  assume  that  disguise. 
Whittington,  however,  the  renowned  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  could  not  jxissibly  have  shared  in  this  sujKrstition. 

To  play  at  cards  on  board  was  considered  "  unlucky  "  by 
seamen,  and  in  this  we  can  readily  concur,  without  the  fear  of 
raising  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  In  the  c.im[)aigns  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Mitylene,  the  crew  of  a  brigantine  are  said  to  have  seen 
the  livil  One  in  the  frightful  and  hideous  figure  of  a  gigantic 
sailor  descend  into  the  waters  at  Zante,  with  a  seaman  of  profli- 
gate habits,  who  while  playing  at  dice  on  board,  and  defying 
the  N'irgin,  was  carried  off. 

At  Redcar,  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  customary  every  year  to 
change  a  boat's  crew  for  "  luck's  "  sake. 

The  unusual  ap[)ear.ince  of  a  whale  in  the  Thames  in  1658 
was  considered  a  prognostic  of  "  ill-luck  "  to  the  nation. 

The  dciMiturc  of  a  Chinese  vessel  from  port  takes  place  on  a 
'  '     ■     ■■  "  ■     :.  d  by  Taonish  priests,  or,  in  their  absence, 

L  ••  day  generally  selected  is  either  the  first 

<rr   the  ftflecntli   of  each   lunar   month,    at   the   new  or   full 

crni«n,  whilv  t  walking,  consider  it  "unlucky" 

i>  y  so  if  they  are  asked  on  their  way 

I  .linji. 

!ii;ky  ;  also  to  go  in 
■  idc  d,  and  some  person 
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A  coi respondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  remarks  that 
"wife-beating  to  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  a  novel  method 
of  securing  luck  in  the  herring-fishing,  but  to  'draw  blood'  is 
practised  in  some  of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland,  under  the  belief  that  success  follows  the  act.  This 
act  must  be  performed  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  good 
fortune  is  his  only  who  is  the  first  to  shed  blood.  If  tJie  morn- 
ing of  the  New  Year  is  such  as  to  allow  the  boats  of  the  village 
to  put  to  sea,  there  is  quite  a  struggle  which  Iwat  will  reach  the 
fishing-ground  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  coveted  prize — the  first 
shed  blood  of  the  year.  If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for 
fishing,  those  who  are  in  [wssession  of  guns^and  a  great  many 
of  the  fishermen's  houses  possess  one — are  out,  gun  in  hand, 
along  the  shore  before  daybreak,  in  search  of  some  bird  or  wild 
animal,  no  matter  how  small,  that  they  may  draw  blood,  and 
thus  make  sure  of  one  year's  good  fortune." 

An  editorial  note  refers  the  reader  to  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  for  a  prophecy  in  connection  with  this  subject : 

"  Which  s[)i!ls  the  foicmosl  focnian's  life, 
That  p.nrty  conquers  in  the  strife." 

THE  superstitious  idea  of  the  "  divinity  that  hedges  in  a 
king,"  and  made  C;esar  encourage  his  alarmed  boat- 
man ;  "  Fear  nothing ;  you  carry  Cwsar,  and  the  fortune  of 
Caisar,  in  your  boat,"*  is  related  of  Rufus.  In  1099,  while 
hunting,  a  messenger  from  Normandy  brought  word  that  the 
city  of  Mans  was  besieged.  Without  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  on  being 
reminded  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect  troops,  he  said :  "  I 
shall  see  who  will  follow  me,  and  if  I  understand  the  youth  of 
this  kingdoiti,  I  shall  have  jx-ople  enough,"  Although  it  was 
almost  a  storm,  and  the  wind  contrary,  he  insbted  upon  eni- 

*  The  adilress  of  Casar  to  his  pihil,  "Quid  metuis?  Cacsarem  vchis," 
was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  int-dals  of  William  III.  The  king,  indcetl, 
did  not  use  the  same  words  to  hi«  attendants  in  (he  tem|>cst-to^se<I  skifT 
near  Holland,  but  seeeing  them  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  terrified  with 
the  danger,  he  said  :  "  How  !  should  you  think  it  hard  tu  ilic  with  Mc?" 
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barking  immediately ;  and  when  the  sailors  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  putting  to  sea,  and  entreated  him  to  wait  for  more 
favourable  weather,  he  exclaimed  i  "  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
king  who  was  shipwrecked ;  weigh  anchor,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  winds  will  be  with  us."  The  credulous  historians,  who 
have  written  a  homily  on  this  subject,  perceive  in  the  fate  of 
the  king's  nephew,  Prince  Henry,  the  punishment  of  his 
presumption. 

It  was  a  bold  saying  of  Rufus,  no  doubt,  but  the  words  of 
Henry  W.  were  more  consistent,  when  that  monarch  embarked 
for  England  from  Barfleur  in  n  74.  Perceiving  some  alarm  in 
the  countenances  of  the  crew  at  the  stonny  state  of  the  weather, 
he  is  repwrted  to  have  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "If  the 
Supreme  Ruler  designs  by  my  arrival  in  England  to  restore  to 
my  people  that  peace  which  He  knows  I  have  sincerely  at 
heart,  may  He  mercifully  bring  me  to  a  safe  port ;  but  if  His 
will  be  decreed  to  scourge  the  realm,  may  I  never  be  permitted 
to  reach  its  shore," 

The  immunity  of  an  anointed  king  has  its  influence  on  the 
strong-minded  German  Emjit-ror,  Wilhelm  I.  A  few  summers 
past,  a  young  married  cou|)lc,  sojourning  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  visited  the  island  of  Meinau, 
where  the  emperor  was  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  On  their  de[iarture,  so  furious  a  storm  came 
on  that  their  boatman  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  they 
were  forced,  after  much  buffeting  from  the  waves,  to  return  to 
the  island.  The  emperor  seeing  their  plight,  met  them  on  the 
beach,  and  ordering  steam  to  be  got  up  in  his  little  iron  steamer, 
placed  it  at  their  service.  The  lady,  alarmed  at  her  first 
encounter  with  the  waves,  demurred  somewhat  to  trusting  her- 
self again  to  their  mercies.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,''  said  the 
emperor,  "the  steamer  bears  my  name,  and  that  ought  to 
re-assure  you." 
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FROM  the  earliest  times  serpents  and  demons  were  supjwsed 
to  guard  the  mines  from  intrusion.  In  an  illustration  of 
Ferguson's  fine  work  on  the  ailte  of  the  tree  and  the  serpent, 
are  seen  the  aborigines  of  India,  the  Turanians,  constantly 
guarded  and  followed  by  serpents,  rejiresented  as  darting  from 
their  shoulders,  and  who  make  a  dais  on  the  head.  Thus  seen, 
they  appeared  to  be  occupied  in  working  metals.  They  serve 
as  hammers,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  form,  are  evidently  of 
stone.  The  stone  hammer  is  an  emblem  of  power  ;  the  sceptre 
of  many  of  the  gods  of  the  aborigines,  and  especially  of  those 
who  presided  over  metallurg)-.  Such  are  Indra,  to  the  Indians 
famous  as  the  giver  of  riches,  whose  throne  is  in  the  golden 
mountain  of  Meroe ;  Hephestus  and  Vulcan,  gods  of  Clreece 
and  Rome ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Thor,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  gods,  since  he  had  the  earth  for  his  mother,  and  his  father 
Odin  had  the  power  to  change  himself  into  a  seq>ent  The 
discovery  of  these  stone  hammers,  thus  connected  with  the  first 
metallurgtc  gods,  in  the  cop])er  mines  of  Anglesea,  and  in  Peru, 
Is  a  significant  fact,  and  the  legends  relative  to  seqjents,  or  the 
god-serpents,  who  interfere  in  the  working  of  metals,  are  too 
numerous  and  significative  to  escape  observation.  The  seq>ents 
of  India,  regarded  as  demigods,  are  famous  in  tradition  for 
their  skill  in  working  metals,  especially  gold.  The  grand 
serjient  of  Eg)'pt,  Kneph,  is  the  father  of  Hephestus,  god  of 
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metals  ;  and  Hi,  or  Hoa,  the  serpent-god  of  Chaldea,  master  of 
all  wisdom,  is  also  the  guardian  of  treasures. 

The  god-serjjent  of  Greece,  Cadmus,  was  regarded  as  the 
first  miner,  and  he  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  first  workman 
in  gold. 

The  Arabs  entertain  much  the  same  superstitious  fears  with 
regard  to  mines  that  the  ancients  did,  with  the  slight  difference 
that  mythological  belief  established.  M.  Caillaud,  in  his  e.v 
ploration  of  Mount  Zubara,  in  Egj'pt,  was  cautioned  against 
sleeping  over  the  caves,  as  they  were  the  refuge  of  snakes, 
wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  the  abode  of  demons, 
who  would  resent  the  intrusion. 

The  belief  that  evil  spirits  guard  the  treasures  in  emerald 
mines  is  as  strong  at  the  present  day,  among  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with  regard  to  the 
Scythian  mines. 

Stevenson,  alluding  to  the  emerald  mine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  "  Los  Esmeraldos,"  states  :  "  I  never  visited  it,  owing 
to  the  sujierstitious  dread  of  the  natives,  who  assured  me  it  was 
enchanted,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  jMured  forth 
thunder  and  lightning  on  those  who  dared  to  ascend  the 
river." 

An  ancient  lead  and  silver  mine,  between  Villa  Cidro  and 
Viir  Ermosa,  in  Sardinia,  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water,  from  a  dread,  handed  down  from  tradition,  of 
the  solifuga,  a  small,  venomous  spider,  so  named  from  its 
avoiding  the  sun,  and  haunting  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
mine,  whose  bite  was  considered  to  be  mortal. 

The  tradition  of  the  "solifuga"  belongs  to  a  ver)'  remote 
period,  for  .'\gricola  mentions  certain  little  animals  resembling 
spiders,  which  he  calls  *'  lucifega,"  and  which  haunted  chiefly 
the  silver  mines. 

In  the  Ceylon  Times  of  a  recent  date,  is  the  relation  of  a 
horrible  su]jerstition  among  the  Tamul  population  employed  as 
labourers  on  a  coffee  estate  :  "  It  is  the  belief  of  all  Orientals 
that  hidden  treasures  are  under  the  guardianship  of  supernatural 
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beings.  The  Singhalese,  however,  divide  the  charge  betweert 
demons  and  cobra  da  capellos.  Various  charms  are  resorted  to 
by  those  who  wish  to  gain  the  treasures.  A  pooja  is  sufficient 
with  the  cobras,  but  the  demons  require  a  sacrifice.  Blood  of 
a  human  being  is  the  most  important,  but  as  far  as  it  is  known 
the  Cai)[x>was  have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  a  sacrifice 
of  a  white  cock,  combining  its  blood  with  their  own,  drawn  by 
a  slight  [Juncture  in  the  hand  or  foot.  A  Tamul  has,  however, 
improved  on  this,  as  our  readers  will  see  by  the  following  case, 
taken  before  the  justice  of  the  peace : 

Some  coolies  of  Agrawatte  were  led  to  believe  that  a  vast 
treasure  of  gems  was  secreted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  consulted  their  codangy  on  the  subject ;  he  heartily  joined 
in  the  project  of  searching  for  the  gems,  and  undertook  to 
invoke  the  demon  in  charge,  and  jxiint  out  the  exact  locality 
where  the  gems  were  lying.  For  this  puqjose  he  made  an 
"anganam,"  composed  of  ingredients  supposed  to  produce  a 
magic  varnish,  which,  when  rubbed  on  a  betel-leaf,  would  show 
the  locality  of  the  treasure,  and  allow  of  the  coilaitgy  having  a 
personal  interview  with  his  satanic  highness.  In  these  invoca- 
tions it  is  always  customarj-  for  the  priest  to  go  into  fits,  which, 
from  being  feigned,  often  become  (unintentionally)  real.  In 
this  case  the  codangy  appears  to  have  been  unusually  favoured 
by  the  devil,  who  revealed  to  him  all  secrets,  including  the  fact 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  male  of  a  human  being  was 
the  only  means  of  attaining  the  coveted  treasure.  This  revela- 
tion was  so  explained  by  the  codangy  to  his  three  partners,  one 
of  whom,  having  a  first-born  son,  at  once  objected  (blood  was 
here  stronger  than  avarice),  and  withdrew  from  the  co-partner- 
ship. The  other  three  were  determined  on  making  their 
fortunes,  and  again  consulted  the  oracle,  when  the  codangy 
insisted  on  a  human  sacrifice  as  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  the 
riches.  The  same  evening  the  first-bom  of  the  objecting  party 
was  missing.  He  at  once  informed  the  sui>erintendent  of  the 
estate,  and  search  was  made  for  the  boy.  The  [wlice  were 
infonned,  and  Insi>ector  Davis  and  two  constables  proceeded 
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to  the  spot,  and  apprehended  the  codangy  and  another  on 
suspicion.  Next  day  the  poor  bo)'  was  found  in  a  bush  with 
his  throat  cut,  and  every  appearance  of  the  blood  having  been 
taken  to  ensure  '  Old  Nick's '  grace.  One  of  the  partners  has 
disappeared,  and  he  is  supjxjsed  to  have  been  the  cut-throat. 
The  case  is  adjourned  until  the  apprehension  of  the  absconding 
party.  This  shows  a  depravity  among  the  Tamuls  not  hitherto 
known  to  the  planters." 

According  to  Hallywell,  who  follows  "  Marcus  the  Eremite, 
a  skilful  dsemonist,"  there  are  six  kinds  of  demons,  "  the  fifth 
sort  of  which  are  subterranean,  living  in  caverns  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  often  hurting  and  killing  well-diggers  and  miners  for 
metals,  causing  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  flames,  and 
pestilent  winds. 

The  existence  of  spirits,  or  elemental  beings,  was  a  devout 
belief  among  miners ;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  showed  the 
potency  of  the  metallic  spirits,  which  so  tormented  the  work- 
men in  German  mines,  and  in  those  of  other  countries,  by 
blindness,  giddiness,  and  sudden  sickness,  that  they  were 
obliged  frequently  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  be  rich  in 
metals.  A  metallic  spirit,  at  one  sweep,  annihilated  twelve 
miners,  who  were  all  found  dead  together.  The  fact  was  un- 
questionable, and  the  safety-lamp  was  undiscovered. 

Malignity  was  constantly  ascribed  to  the  goblins  of  the 
mines.  We  are  told  by  a  demonologist  quoted  by  Reginald 
Scot,  "  that  they  do  exceedingly  env)-  man's  benefit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasure,  ever  haunting  such  [>laces  where 
money  is  concealed,  and  diffusing  malevolent  and  poisonous. 
influences  to  blast  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  that  dare 
attempt  the  discover)-  thereof.  Peter  of  1  levonshire,  with  his 
confederates,  who  by  conjuration  endeavoured  to  dig  for  such 
defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms,  as  it  were,  being 
reduced  to  ashes  with  his  confederates  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."" 

•  "Modem  authors,"  says  Fuller,  "avouch  thai  ma li(;nant  .si)irits  haunt 
the  places  where  precious  metals  are  found,  as  if  the  devil  did  there  sit 
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Peter  of  Devonshire  sought  his  fate.     But  the  demons  of 

haunted  mines  were  considered  as  most  tremendous.  "  The 
nature  of  such  is  very  violent ;  they  do  often  slay  whole  com- 
panies of  labourers ;  they  do  sometimes  send  inundations  that 
destroy  both  the  mines  and  miners ;  they  bring  noxious  and 
malignant  vajwurs  to  .stifle  the  laborious  workman  ;  briefly,  their 
whole  delight  and  faculty  consists  in  killing,  tormenting,  and 
crushing  men  who  seek  such  treasures.  Such  was  .\unabergius, 
A  most  virulent  animal,  that  utterly  confounded  the  under- 
takings of  those  that  laboured  in  the  richest  silver  mine  in 
CJermany,  called  Corona  Rosacea.  He  would  often  show  him- 
self in  the  likeness  of  a  he-goat,  with  golden  horns,  pushing 
■down  the  workmen  with  great  violence ;  sometimes  like  a  horse, 
breathing  pestilence  and  flames  from  his  nostrils.  At  other 
times  he  rej>rcsented  a  monk  in  all  his  pontificals,  flouting  at 
their  labour,  and  treating  all  their  actions  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, till  by  his  daily  and  continual  molestation  he  gave  them 
no  further  ability  of  perseverance." 

There  is  a  traditionary  story  in  North  .Ayrshire  of  a  miner 
who  was  constantly  annoyed  while  working  in  a  pit  by  hearing 
the  sounds  of  a  ])ick  on  the  other  side  of  the  coal  into  which 
he  was  digging.  The  noise  went  on,  day  after  day  coming 
nearer,  until  he  became  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  devil,  who  was  working  through  to  him.  He  went  to 
his  master  and  wanted  to  be  relieved  from  his  work,  but  with- 
out success,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  post  of  danger. 
At  length  his  misery  became  unbearable,  and  he  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  minister  to  protect  him  from  the  machinations  of 
the  enemy.  This  the  minister  undertook  to  do,  and  having 
.asked  him  how  many  "  hoiings  "  (the  depth  of  coal  displaced 
by  one  blasting}  he  had,  before  the  wall  between  him  and  the 
evil  s])irit  could  be  broken  through,  sent  him  back  to  work  until 
he  had  only  one  holing  between  them.     Then  he  was  to  take 

alirooci  to  hatch  them,  cunningly  pretending  an  unwillingness  to  [i.irl  witli 
them  ;  wherca.s  in(lec<l,  he  gains  more  by  one  mine  minted  out  into  money 
than  by  a  thousand  concealed  in  the  earlh," 
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his  piece  of  bread,  and  crumble  it  all  down  in  a  train  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  and  again  resuming  his  pick,  to  strike  through 
the  dividing  coal.  The  moment  this  was  done,  and  before  the 
devil  could  claim  it,  he  was  to  cry,  "  The  hole's  mine !''  and 
make  for  the  mouth  of  the  pit  as  fast  as  he  could  These 
directions  the  miner  carefully  followed.  He  struck  through  the 
coal,  claimed  the  hole,  and  reached  the  pit's  mouth  safely  ;  but 
the  evil  spirit  would  certainly  have  caught  him  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  pick  up  every  one  of  the  cnmibs  scattered  in  the  line 
of  pursuit.  As  it  was,  the  poor  man  had  a  narrow  escai>e,  for 
he  had  no  sooner  reached  his  jjlace  of  safety  than  the  walls  of 
the  pit  came  together  with  a  thundering  crash. 

Even  now,  when  a  coal-miner  strikes  through  into  a  hole,  or 
when  two  working  from  opiwsite  sides  at  the  same  seam  meet, 
the  coal  is  claimed  by  the  one  who  shouts  first,  "  The  hole's 
mine !" 


THE  belief  of  the  miner  was  strong  in  a  species  of  aerial 
beings  called  "  Knockers."  These,  the  Welsh  an<l 
Cornish  miners  solemnly  affirm,  were  heard  under-ground,  in 
or  near  mines  ;  and  by  their  knocking  pointed  out  to  the  work- 
men a  rich  vein  of  ore.  In  the  third  volume  of  "Selections 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  there  are  two  letters  on  the 
subject  of  Knockers,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a  gentleman 
esteemed  no  less  for  his  learning  and  benevolence  than  for  his 
good  sense  and  integrity.  "  People,"  he  says,  "  who  know  ver)- 
little  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  powers  of  nature,  will  laugh  at 
us  Cardiganshire  miners,  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
'Knockers'  in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured,  impalpable 
people,  not  to  be  seen,  but  heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work 
in  the  mines :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  ty[>es  or  forerunners 
of  working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which 
happen  to  us.  Before  the  discovery  of  Esgair  y  Mwyn  Mine,  these 
little  people  worked  hard  there  day  and  night,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  honest,  sober  people  who  have  heard  them  ;  but 
after  the  discover)-  of  the  great  mine,  they  were  heard  no  more. 
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When  1  began  to  work  at  Llw7n  Llwyd,  they  worked  so  fresh 
there  for  a  considerable  time  that  they  frightened  away  some 
yoimg  workmen.  This  was  when  we  were  driving  levels,  and 
before  we  had  got  any  ore ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  ore,  they 
then  gave  over,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.  These  are  odd 
assertions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts,  although  we  cannot,  and 
do  not,  pretend  to  account  for  them.  We  have  now  (October, 
1754)  very  good  ore  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  where  the  Knockers  were 
heard  to  work ;  but  they  have  now  yielded  u]j  the  place,  and 
are  heard  no  more.  Let  who  will  laugh,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  '  Knockers,'  or  rather  God, 
who  sends  us  these  notices." 

Mr.  Kingsley,  in  "Yeast,"  thus  alludes  to  the  suijerstition  of 
the  Cornish  miners  respecting  the  "  Knockers  " :  "  They  are 
the  ghosts,  the  miners  hold,  of  the  Old  Jews  that  crucified  our 
Lord,  and  were  sent  for  slaves  by  the  Roman  em  jurors  to  work 
the  mines ;  and  we  find  their  old  smclting-houses,  which  we 
call  Jews'  Houses,  and  their  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
bogs,  which  we  call  Jews'  tin ;  and  then  a  town  among  us,  too, 
which  we  call  Market  Jew,  but  the  old  name  was  Marazion, 
that  means  the  Bitterness  of  Zion,  they  tell  me ;  and  bitter 
work  it  was  for  them,  poor  souls  !  ^V■e  used  to  break  into  the 
old  shafts  and  adits  which  they  had  made,  and  find  old  stag's- 
hom  pickaxes,  that  crumbled  to  pieces  when  we  brought  them 
to  grass.  .A.nd  they  say  that  if  a  man  will  listen  on  a  still  night 
about  those  old  shafts,  he  may  hear  the  ghosts  of  them  at  work, 
knocking  and  picking,  as  clear  as  if  there  was  a  man  at 
work  in  the  next  level." 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  curious  story  of  the  fairy  miners,  the 
"  Knockers."  .\t  Ransom  Mine  the  "  Knockers  "  were  always 
very  active  in  their  subterranean  operations.  In  every  jMrt  of 
the  mine  the  knockings  were  heard,  but  more  especially  they 
were  busy  in  one  particular  "end."  There  was  a  general  im- 
pression that  great  wealth  must  exist  at  this  ]>art  of  the  "lode." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  miners, 
no  pair  of  men  could  be  found  brave  enough  to  venture  on  the 
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ground  of  the  "Bockles."  An  old  maii  and  his  son,  called 
Trenwith,  who  lived  near  Bosprenis,  went  out  one  midsummer 
€ve  about  midnight,  and  watched  until  they  saw  the  "Smae 
People "  bringing  up  the  shining  ore.  It  is  said  they  were 
possessed  of  some  secret  by  which  they  could  communicate 
with  the  fairy  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  told  the  little 
miners  that  they  could  save  them  all  the  trouble  of  breaking 
down  the  ore  :  that  they  would  bring  up  for  them  one-tenth  of 
the  richest  stuff,  and  leave  it  properly  dressed,  if  they  would 
■quietly  give  them  up  this  end.  An  agreement  of  some  kind 
was  come  to.  The  old  man  and  his  son  took  the  "pitch,"  and 
in  a  short  time  realised  much  wealth.  The  old  man  never 
failed  to  keep  to  his  bargain,  and  leave  the  tenth  of  the  ore  for 
his  fairy  friends.  He  died.  'His  son  was  avaricious  and  selfislT. 
He  sought  to  cheat  the  "  Knockers,"  but  he  ruined  himself  by 
so  doing.  The  "  lode  "  failed  :  nothing  answered  with  him  ; 
disappointed,  he  took  to  drink,  squandered  all  the  money  his 
father  had  made,  and  died  a  beggar. 


IN  a  communication  from  the  Colliery  Guardian  (May  23, 
1863),  we  find  a  correspondence  Ixjtween  the  superstitions 
•of  the  coal-miner  and  those  employed  in  the  metalliferous  mines : 
"  The  sujierstitions  of  the  pitmen  were  once  many  and  terrible ; 
but  so  far  from  existing  nowadays,  they  are  only  matters  of 
tradition  among  the  old  men.  One  class  only  of  superstitions 
does  exist  among  a  few  of  the  older  and  less-educated  pitmen — 
namely,  the  class  of  omens,  warnings,  and  signs.  If  one  of 
these  pitmen  meet  or  see  a  woman,  if  he  catch  but  a  glimpse  of 
her  drafjeries,  on  his  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  pit, 
the  probability  is  that  he  returns  home  again,  and  goes  to  bed. 
The  appearance  of  a  woman  at  this  untimely  hour  has  often 
materially  imi>eded  the  day's  winning,  for  the  omen  is  held  not 
to  be  personal  to  the  individual  jierceiving  it,  but  to  bode 
general  ill-luck  to  all.  The  walk  from  home  to  pit-mouth, 
always  jjerformed  at  dead  of  night,  was  the  period  when  omens 
were  mostly  to  be  looked  for.     The  supernatural  appearance  of 
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a  liitlc  white  animal  like  a  rabbit,  which  was  said  to  cross  the 
niirter*s  path,  was  another  warning  not  to  descend.     Sometimes 

the  omens  were  rather  mental  than  visual.  'l"he  jiitmen  in  the 
Midland  counties  have,  or  had,  a  belief,  unknown  to  the  north, 
in  aerial  whistlings,  warning  them  against  the  jiit.  Who  or 
what  the  invisible  musicians  were,  nobody  pretended  to  know  ; 
but  for  all  that,  they  must  have  been  counted,  and  found  to 
consist  of  seven,  as  the  'Seven  Whistlers'*  is  the  name  they 
bear  to  this  day.  Two  goblins  were  believed  to  haunt  the 
northern  mines.  One  was  a  spiteful  elf,  who  indicated  his 
presence  only  by  the  mischief  he  [>erpetrated.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  '  Cutty  Soams,'  and  appears  to  have  employed 
himself  only  in  the  stupid  device  of  severing  the  rope-trace.s,  or 
soams,  by  which  an  assistant  putter,  honoured  by  the  title  of 
'  the  fool,'  is  yoked  to  the  tub.  The  strands  of  hemp,  whicli 
were  left  all  sound  in  the  board  at  'kcnner-time,'  were  found 
next  morning  severed  in  twain.  'Cutty  Soams' has  been  at 
work,  would  the  fool  and  his  driver  say,  dolefully  knotting  the 
cord.  The  other  goblin  was  altogether  a  more  sensible  and, 
indeed,  an  honest  and  hard-working  bogie,  much  akin  to  the 
.Scotch  brownie,  or  the  hairy  fiend  whom  Milton  rather  scurvily 
aiMstrophises  as  a  lubber.  The  supernatural  personage  in 
question  was  no  other  than  a  ghostly  putter,  and  his  name  was 
'  Bluecap.'  Sometimes  the  miners  would  perceive  a  light  blue 
flame  flicker  through  the  air,  and  settle  on  a  full  coal-tub,  whit  h 
immediately  moved  towards  the  roUey-way,  as  though  impelled 
by  the  sturdiest  sinews  in  the  working.  Industrious  Bluecap 
was  at  his  vocation  ;  l>ut  he  ret|uired,  and  rightly,  to  be  paid  fur 

In  the  ZVotcj  (Seplemljcr  21,  1874)  we  fimi  a  curious  instance  of  ihc 
deep-tooted  superstitions  of  miners.  A  laree  number  of  the  men  eraploj-e<l 
at  some  of  the  Betlworlh  Colhcrics,  in  North  Warwickshire,  refusetl  li> 
descend  the  coal-pits  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  men  were  credu- 
lous enough  ti^ielieve  that  certain  nocturnal  sounds,  which  are  doubtless 
produced  by  flocks  uf  nifiht-birds  in  their  passage  across  the  countr)',  are 
harbingers  of  some  impending  disaster.  During  Sunday  night  it  was 
statetl  (hat  these  sounds,  which  have  been  designated  the  "  .Seven  Whistlers," 
hail  l>een  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedworth,  and  the  result 
was  that  on  llie  following  morning,  when  labour  should  have  been  resumed, 
the  men  [wsilively  refused  to  work. 
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his  sen-ices,  which  he  modestly  rated  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
average  putter ;  therefore,  once  a  fortnight,  Bliiecaji's  wages 
were  left  for  him  in  a  solitary  corner  of  the  mine.  It  they  were 
a  farthing  below  his  due,  the  indignant  Bluecap  would  not 
pocket  a  stiver ;  if  they  were  a  farthing  above  his  due,  indignant 
Bluecap  left  the  suqilus  where  he  found  it.  The  writer  asked 
his  inforrnant,  a  hewer,  whether,  if  Bluecai)'s  wages  were 
nowadays  to  be  left  for  him,  he  thought  they  would  be  a])pro- 
priated.  The  man  shrewdly  answered,  he  thought  they  would 
be  taken  by  Bluecap,  or  somebody  eheP 

Of  the  above  notions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  idea  of 
omens  is  the  only  one  still  seriously  entertained,  and  even  its 
hold  upon  the  poi)ular  mind,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  becommg 
weaker  and  weaker. 


THK  belief  in  apparitions  still  exists  among  the  miners  of 
Dean  Forest,  that  picturesque,  hilly  tract  in  the  west  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  Dean  miners  were  once  a  lawless  set, 
leading  a  wild  life  in  their  sylvan  solitudes,  and  not  only  enjoy- 
ing many  ancient  privileges  granted  to  them,  but  others  of  their 
own  creation,  giving  much  trouble  to  the  Government  in  conse- 
quence. Many  of  these  forest  miners  also  regard  sickness  and 
accident  as  fatal  and  inevitable. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  an  interesting  legend  of  Dorcas,  the  spirit 
of  Polbreen  Mine.  In  one  of  the  small  cottages  vshich 
are  near  the  works  (situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  known 
as  St.  .\gnes  Becon),  once  lived  a  woman  called  Dorcas. 
Beyond  this  we  know  little  of  her  life,  but  we  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  her  death,  which,  we  aie  told,  was  suicidal.  ] 

From  some  cause,  which  is  not  related,  Dorcas  grew  weary 
of  life,  and  one  unholy  night  she  left  her  house,  and  flung  her- 
self into  one  of  the  deep  shafts  of  Polbreen  mine,  nOfthe  bottom 
of  which  her  dead  and  broken  body  was  discovered.  The 
remnant  of  humanity  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and  after  the 
laws  of  the  time  regarding  suicides  was  fulfilled,  the  body  of 
Dorcas  was  buried.     Her  presence,  however,  still  remained  in 
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the  mine.  She  appeared  ordinarily  to  take  a  malicious  delight 
in  tormenting  the  industrious  miner,  calling  him  by  name,  and 
alluring  him  trom  his  tasks.  This  was  tarried  on  by  her  to 
such  an  extent,  that  when  a  iributer  had  made  a  poor  month, 
he  was  asked  "  if  he  had  been  chasing  Dorcas."  ■ 

Dorcas  was  usually  only  a  voice.  It  has  f>een  said  by  some 
ihat  they  have  seen  her  in  the  mine,  but  this  is  doubted  by  the 
miners  generally,  who  refer  the  spectral  appearance  to  fear. 
But  it  is  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fad,  that  more  tlian  one 
man  who  has  met  the  spirit  in  the  le\-els  of  the  mine  has  had 
his  clothes  torn  off  his  back  ;  whether  in  anger  or  in  siMjrt  is 
not  clearly  made  out.  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  occasiorj 
only,  Dorcas  appears  to  have  acted  kindly.  Two  miners,  who  ■ 
for  distinction's  sake  we  will  call  Martin  and  Jacky,  were  at  ■ 
work  in  their  end,  and  at  the  time  busily  at  work  "beating  the 
borer."  The  name  of  Jacky  was  distinctly  uttered  between  the 
blows.  He  stopped  and  listened — all  was  still.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  their  task;  a  blow  on  the  iron  rod— "Jacky."  ■ 
Another  blow — "Jacky."  They  i)ause — all  is  silent.  "Well, 
thee  wert  called,  Jacky,"  said  Martin;  "go  and  see."  Jacky 
was,  however,  either  afraid,  or  he  thought  him.self  the  fool  of 
his  senses.  Work  was  resumed,  and  "Jacky!  Jacky  1  Jacky!" 
was  called  more  vehemently  and  distinctly  than  before.  Jacky 
threw  down  his  hea\y  hammer,  and  went  from  his  companion, 
resolved  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  caller.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been  stand- 
ing at  work,  when  a  mass  of  rock  fell  froin  the  roof  of  the  level, 
weighing  many  tons,  which  would  have  crushed  him  to  death. 
Martin  had  been  stooping,  holding  the  borer,  and  a  projecting 
comer  of  rock  just  above  him  turned  ofT  the  falling  mass.  He  ■ 
was  securely  enclosed,  and  they  had  to  dig  him  out,  but  he  I 
esca|ied  wlttiout  injurj-.  Jacky  declared  to  his  dying  day  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  Dorcas. 

Commenting  on  this  story,  Mr.  John  Lean  writes  to  the 
West  Briton,  Truro  newspaper,  relating  an  extraordinary 
event  that  hapjiened  to  liim  some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
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underground  at  WJieal  Jewell,  a  mine  in  the  iiarish  of  Gwennaii, 
his  native  parish,  and  in  a  |)art  which  he  had  never  previously 
visited.  He  was  alone,  and  hundreds  of  fathoms  distant  from 
any  other  human  being  ;  thus,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  the 
living  world,  he  was  walking  slowly  and  silently  through  the 
level,  his  thoughts  as  it  were  absorbed,  examining  the  rich  course 
of  copper  ore  in  the  roof  or  back,  when,  with  the  sudden 
quickness  of  the  lightning-flash,  he  was  aroused  as  though  by 
an  audible  voice,  "You  are  in  the  winze."  He  at  once  threw 
himself  flat  on  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  level,  and  on 
shifting  from  this  posture  to  that  of  a  sitting  one,  he  found  that 
hLs  heels  were  on  the  immediate  verge  of  the  end  of  a  winze, 
the  existence  of  which  he  was,  of  course,  unaware  of,  left 
ex])osed  and  open,  embracing  all  the  width  of  the  gunnis,  and 
communicating  with  the  next  level,  ton  fathoms  IkIow  !  At 
the  moment  he  received  this  singular — say  suiiematural — 
warning,  his  foot  was  lifted  for  the  next  step  over  the  mouth 
of  this  abyss,  a  step  to  eternity  had  it  not  thus  been  pre- 
vented 

A  troublesome  imp  called  Gathon  perplexed  the  miners  in 
various  ways,  one  of  which  was  deluding  them  with  false  lights, 
noises,  and  flames.  Such  was  the  spirit  sup])Osed  to  have 
frightened  three  miners  in  the  South  Devon  Wharf  Mine  a  few 
years  ago.  These  men,  while  engaged  at  their  work  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  suddenly  saw  a  large  ball  of  fire  issue  from  a  rock, 
and  with  a  rumbling  noise  advance  towards  them.  On  its  ap- 
proach it  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  that  of  a  human 
figure,  then  of  a  church  with  arched  windows,  pillars,  etc  The 
men  were  terrified,  and  conscience  reproached  them  that  Sun- 
day had  commenced  on  their  unfinished  labours,  and  tliey  fully 
believed  they  saw  and  were  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  phenomenon  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  not 
ver>'  uncommon  of  inflammable  gas  to  issue  from  the  backs  of 
lodes,  which  ignites  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosjihere.  The  ground  where  these  men  were 
working  was  full  of  iron  and  tin  lodes,  and  there  can  be  no 
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tloubt  that  iheir  fears  not  only  gave  the  name,  but  also 
sha[>es  to  the  meteor. 

The  poisonous  exhalations  that  are  sometimes  encountered 
in  mines  may  account  for  the  statement  of  Ur,  Morret,  in  his 
account  of  the  Cornish  mines,  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions."  "  The  miners,"  he  tells  us,  "  have  stories  of 
sprites  of  small  people,  as  they  call  them  ;  and  that  when  the 
damp  arises  from  the  subterranean  vaults  they  heard  strange 
noises,  horiid  knockings,  and  fearful  hammerings.  These  damps 
render  many  lame,  and  kill  others  outright,  without  any  visible 
hurt  u])on  them."* 

The  ghostly  sights  seen  by  miners  show  themselves  in  various 
shapes,  and  we  have  in  a  Merthyr  newspaper  of  a  few  years 
ago,  a  revival  of  the  corpse-candk.  A  hauler  employed  in 
Cyfarthfa  Mine  saw  the  apparition  three  limes  in  the  shajje  of 
an  unsubstantial  tram-road,  uiwn  which,  drawn  by  an  aerial 
horse,  followed  a  train.  Within  this  carriage  lay  the  body  of  a 
man,  mute,  motionless,  and  death-like.  Twice  did  the  noise- 
less ai)iJariiion  emerge  from  the  earth,  and  twice  was  the  warn- 
ing neglected  ;  at  length,  on  its  third  appearance,  the  spectator 
plucked  up  courage,  gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  si^ectre,  and 
recognised  the  well-known  features  of  a  companion.  To  slight 
such  a  manifestation  would  be  tempting  his  own  fate.  The  sub- 
stantial miner  was  apprised  that  his  shadow  had  appeared  with- 
out his  [}ermtssion,  and  the  following  day  he  fled  from  his  fate 
to  another  colliery. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  in  deep  mines,  where  there  arc  what  the  miners 
cill  vugs,  or  where  there  are  large  i>!>cudomnrphaus  cryslatlifations,  to  hear 
loud  and  frequent  explosions,  .ind  itiat  on  occasions  and  in  situations  where 
no  miners  are  at  work.  These  noises  are  believed  by  some  miners  to  be 
ciused  by  the  working  of  the /(>!>/.  The  real  cause  is,  however,  the  burst- 
ing open  of  some  of  the  crj'slals,  hollows,  and  vnigs,  where  the  air  or  gas 
had  been  confined  under  very  high  degrees  of  pressure.  K  miner  at  Tavi- 
stock broke  into  one  of  these  hollows,  of  considerable  sire  and  grotto-like 
appearance.  It  was  richly  studded  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  pyrites, 
which,  by  the  light  of  his  cnndle,  had  such  a  britliant  ap[>carance  as  made 
the  man  exclaim,  "  I  think  I  am  in  heaven  !"  On  being  asked  in  what 
fc^|*ct  it  resembled  heaven,  he  replied,  "  It  was  so  beautiful,  he  could  com- 
pare il  10  nothing  else  than  a  Jew  s  shop  !" 
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The  Merthyr  newspaper  adds  as  a  fitting  coroUar)-,  that  the 
other  colliers  ceased  to  work  for  a  day,  but  whether  the  lH;er- 
houses  were  gainers  by  their  fears  (which  is  most  likely),  or 
whether  the  supernatural  bier  kept  them  at  home  in  solemn 
meditation,  is  not  told. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  miner's  superstition  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  black  dogs  "  is  noticed.  About  thirty  years  since, 
a  man  and  a  lad  were  engaged  in  sinking  a  shaft  at  Wheal  Vor 
Mine,  when  the  lad,  through  carelessness  or  accident,  missed  in 
charging  a  hole,  so  that  a  necessity  arose  for  the  dangerous 
operation  of  picking  out  the  charge.  This  they  proceeded  lo 
do,  the  man  severely  reprimanding  the  carelessness  of  his 
assistant.  Several  other  miners  at  the  time  being  about  to 
change  their  core,  were  on  the  plat  above,  calling  down  and 
conversing  occasionally  with  the  man  and  boy.  Suddenly  the 
charge  exploded,  and  the  latter  was  seen  to  be  blown  uj)  in  the 
midst  of  a  volume  of  flame.  As  soon  as  help  could  be  pro- 
cured, a  party  descended,  when  the  remains  of  the  ixtor  fellows 
were  found  to  be  shattered  and  scorched  beyond  recognition. 
When  these  were  brought  to  the  surface,  the  clothes  and  a  mass 
of  mangled  flesh  dropped  from  the  bodies.  A  bystander,  lo 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  relatives,  hastily  caught  up  the  revolting 
mass  in  a  shovel,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  blazing  furnace  of 
Woolf's  engine  close  at  hand.  From  that  time  the  engfneman 
declared  that  troops  of  little  black  dogs  continually  haunted 
the  place,  even  when  the  doors  were  shut  Few  of  them  liked 
to  talk  about  it ;  but  it  was  difficult  lo  obtain  the  necessary 
attendance  lo  work  the  machine. 

It  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  living  near  Largo-Law,  Scot- 
land, that  a  rich  mine  of  gold  is  concealed  in  the  mountain. 
A  sjiectre  once  api>eared  there,  supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  mine,  who  being  accosted  by  a  neighbouring  shepherd,  pro- 
mised to  tell  him  at  a  certain  time,  and  on  certain  conditions, 
where  "  the  gowd  mine  is  in  Largo-Law,"  especially  enjoining 
that  the  horn  sounded  for  the  housing  of  the  cows  at  the  ad- 
joining farm  of  Balmain  should  not  blow.     Every  precaution 
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having  been  taken,  the  ghost  was  true  to  his  tryst ;  but,  unhappily, 
when  he  was  about  to  divulge  the  desired  secret,  Tammie  Norrie, 
the  cowherd  of  Balmain,  blew  a  blast  loud  and  dread.  \\'here- 
upon  the  ghost  vanished,  with  the  denunciation  : 

"  Woe  to  ihc  man  ihat  blew  the  hom, 
For  out  of  the  spot  he  shall  ne'er  be  borne." 

The  unlucky  horn-blower  was  struck  dead,  and  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  body,  a  cairn  of  stones  was  raised 
over  it. 

IN  the  Osivestry  Advertiser  (May,  1874)  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  superstition  of  Welsh  colliers.  The  news  is  from 
Cefn  :  "  A  woman  is  employed  a,s  messenger  at  one  of  the 
collieries,  and  as  she  commences  her  duty  early  each  morning, 
she  meets  great  numbers  of  colliers  going  lo  their  work.  Some 
of  them,  we  are  gravely  assured,  consider  it  a  bad  omen  to 
meet  a  woman  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  not  having 
succeeded  in  deterring  her  from  her  work  by  other  means,  they 
waited  u])on  the  manager,  and  declared  that  they  would  remain 
at  home  unless  the  woman  was  dismissed  The  result  our 
informant  mentions  not ;  but  ive  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  poor  woman  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  superstition  of  the 
men."» 

If  a  Cornish  miner,  on  his  way  to  night-work,  meets  a 
stranger,  and  receives  no  answer  to  the  customary  "  Good- 
night "  greeting,  he  reckons  it  as  an  omen  of  ill-luck,  or  some- 
thing worse.  "Ill-wishing"  and  "overlooking,"  which  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  "  evil  eye,"  are  delusions  still  existing 
among  the  miners.  A  sinister  look,  or  a  muttered  expression 
of  discontent,  is  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  object  of  it,  and 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  same  bU[)t'rstition  existing  among  the  fithcroien 
of  Yorkshire,  anil  other  parts  of  Englantl.  At  Slailhes,  in  Cleveland,  if 
a  Bshcrman  happens  lo  meet  a  female  first  on  leaving  his  cottage,  lo  put 
out  to  sea,  he  will  turn  liack  again,  as  he  firmly  beliet'es  that  all  his  luck 
would  be  spoiled  for  the  day. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  supcrslilion  as  prevalent  among  colliers,  in  an 
eilractfrom  the  Colliery  Guardian,  May  23rd,  1803. 
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any  mischance  that  follows  is  set  down  to  the  score  of 
"  ill-wishers." 

Whistling  in  mines  is  on  no  account  iiermitted ;  a  super- 
stition shared  alike  by  seamen  as  well  as  miners. 

Many  miners  object  to  enter  a  mine  on  Good  Friday, 
Innocents'  .and  Christmas  Days,  fearful  that  some  catastrophe 
would  attend  the  breaking  of  a  prescribed  custom. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  pixies,  in  olden  times,  were  believed 
to  assemble  in  the  deepest  mines  to  hear  the  midnight  mass. 
Voices  of  unearthly  sweetness  sang  the  solemn  service,  and  as 
the  grand  music  swelled  and  shook  the  depths,  the  rough 
surface  scaled  off  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  n>ines,  and  dis- 
closed walls  diapered  with  ore  and  glittering  like  gold  in  the 
light  of  mjTUid  torches."* 

Miners  do  not  like  the  form  of  a  cross  being  made  under- 
ground ;  and  if  they  see  a  snail  when  going  to  work  in  the 
morning,  they  always  drop  a  piece  of  tallow  from  their  candles, 
by  its  side. 

The  miners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ])lace  great  faith  in  the 
virtues  of  a  horseshoe  affixed  to  some  of  the  erections  of  the 
mine  to  prevent  witchcraft.  It  is  supposed  that  the  devil 
always  travels  in  circles,  and  is  consequently  interrujited  when 
he  arrives  at  either  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  a  retrograde  course. 

In  Cornwall  the  ant  is  called  by  the  peasantry  a  muryan. 
Believing  they  are  the  "small  |)eople"  in  their  state  of  decay 
from  off  the  earth,  it  is  considered  most  unlucky  to  destroy  a 
colony  of  ants.     It  was  said  that  if  you  placed  a  piece  of  tin 


•  Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  "Songs  of  the  Russian  Peasants, " observes  of  the 
New  Year,  accurclinf;  to  rustic  tradition,  all  sorts  of  hidden  treasures  are 
revealed  nl  this  period.  During  the  "holy  evenings," between  the  Nativity 
and  the  Epiphany,  the  ncw-lxim  lUvinity  comes  down  from  heaven  and 
wanders  alx>ul  on  earth,  wherefore  every  sort  of  labour  during  that  period 
is  held  to  be  a  sin.  At  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  each  of  these  festivals  the 
heavenly  doors  are  thrown  open  ;  the  radiant  realms  of  F'nradise,  in  which 
Ihe  sun  dwells,  disclose  their  treasures ;  the  waters  of  rivers  and  springs 
become  animated,  turn  into  wine,  and  receive  a  healing  cfticacy  ;  the  trees 
put  forth  blossoms,  and  golden  fruits  x\\xn  on  iheir  lioughs. 
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in  a  bank  of  muryans,  at  a  certain  age  of  the  moon,  it  would 
be  turned  into  silver. 

Mr.  Hunt,  si)eaking  of  the  romances  of  the  miners,  states 
that  these  men  .say  they  often  .see  little  imi>s  or  demons  under- 
ground. Their  presence  is  considered  favourable  ;  they  indicate 
the  presence  of  lodes,  about  which  they  work  during  the 
absence  of  the  miners.  A  miner  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  he 
had  often  seen  them,  sitting  on  pieces  of  timber,  or  tumbling 
about  in  curious  attitudes,  when  he  came  to  work. 

Shaksi>eare  addresses  the 


and  those 


'Elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves," 


"  Whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  miduiglU  miisnroom.'." 


We  may  conclude  that  fairy  butter  was  not  known  in  his 
time,  and  was  a  later  superstition  ;  but  the  indu.strious  gleaner, 
Pennant,  mentions  that  there  is  a  substance  found  at  a  great 
depth  in  crevices  of  limestone-rocks  in  seeking  for  lead-ore, 
near  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  which  is  called  matyn,  tylna,  te^, 
or  fairies'  butter.  This  is  a  substance  of  nature's  own  churning^ 
but  it  affords  a  proof  how  strongly  the  "  little  people  "  kept 
their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  miners,  as  well  as  others. 

Vegetables  growing  in  mines  possessed  certain  talismanic 
powers  among  the  German  miners,  so  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  gather  them.  The  same  writer  mentions 
in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  "  that  "  in  furnaces  of  copiier  and  brass, 
where  chalcite  is  often  cast  in  to  mend  the  working,  there 
riseth  suddenly  a  fly,  which  sometinies  is  seen  moving,  and 
dieth  presently  a.s  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace." 

TV  yr  R.   HUNT  gives  some  curious  instances  of  n-aniings 

IVX      and  tokens  among  miners.     The  following,  related  bj' 

a  very  respectacle  man,  formerly  a  miner,  illustrates  this  belief: 

"  My  father,  when  a  lad,  worked  with  a  companion  (James,  or 
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"Jim,"  as  he  was  called)  in  Germoe.  They  lived  close  by  Old 
Wheal  Grey,  in  Breage.  One  evening  ihe  daughter  of  the 
person  with  whom  they  lodged  came  in  to  her  mother,  crjing : 
'  Billy  and  Jim  hen  out  thecr  for  more  than  a  hour,  and  I  ben 
chasing  them  among  the  Kiljiir  banks,  and  they  wa'ant  let  me 
catch  them.  As  fast  as  I  do  go  to  one,  they  do  go  to  another.' 
'  Hould  your  tongue,  child,'  said  the  mother ;  '  'twas  their 
forenoon  core,  and  they  both  ben  u])  in  bed  this  hours.'  'I'm 
sure  I  ben  chasin'  them,'  said  the  girl.  'I'he  mother  then  went 
upstairs,  and  awoke  the  lads,  telling  them  the  stor)-.  One  of 
them  said,  "Tis  a  warning  ;  somethin' will  hapjien  in  an  old 
end,  and  I  shan't  go  to  mine  this  core.'  'Nonsense,'  said  the 
other;  'don't  let  us  be  so  foolish;  the  child  has  been  playing 
with  some  strangers,  and  it  isn't  worth  while  to  be  spaled  for 
such  foolishness.'  'I  tell  you,'  replied  the  other,  'I  won't  go.' 
As  it  was  useless  for  any  man  to  go  alone,  Ixjth  remained  away- 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  a  run  took  place  in  the 
end  they  were  working  in,  and  tens  of  thousands  kibblesfiil 
came  away.  Had  they  been  at  work  it  was  scarcely  jjossilile 
for  them  to  have  cscai>ed 

At  W'heal  Vor  Mine  it  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  Iwlieved 
that  a  fatal  accident  in  the  mine  is  presaged  by  the  api)earance 
of  a  hare,. or  white  rabbit,  in  one  of  the  engine-houses.  The 
men  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  chased  some  of  these 
ajjpearances  till  they  were  hemmed  in  apparently,  without  being 
able  to  catch  them.  The  white  rabbit  being  on  one  occasion 
run  into  a  wind-bore  lying  on  the  ground,  though  stopped  in, 
escaped* 

In  this  mine  there  a[>pears  to  be  a  general  belief  among  the 


*  The  connection  lictweeii  a  ralihit  and  a  mine  is  nientii>iietl  by  Addison 
("Dialogues  on  Me<Ials"),  alluding  to  n  Spanish  coin,  representing  a 
goddess  with  a  rabbit  al  her  feci  :  "  There  arc  learne<l  niedalisls  that  tell 
us  the  rabbit  may  signify  cither  the  great  muUitinlc  of  these  animals  that 
are  found  in  Spain,  or  perhaps  the  several  mines  that  are  wrought  within 
the  bowels  of  that  countrj',  the  Latin  word  iiiiiiciiliis  signifying  cither  a 
rabbit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen  do  not  consider  that  it  is  not  the 
word  but  the  figiirc  that  appears  on  the  medal.  Cuniculu.«i  may  stand  for  a 
rabbit  or  a  mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a  mine." 
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men  in  "tokens"  and  supernatural  appearances.  A  few 
months  since,  a  fine  old  man  reported,  on  being  relieved  from 
his  turn  as  watcher,  that  during  the  night  he  heard  a  loud 
sound,  like  the  emptying  of  a  cart-load  of  rubbish,  in  front  of 
the  account-house  where  he  was  staying.  On  going  out 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  poor  fellow,  considering  the 
strange  sound  as  a  "warning,"  pined  away  and  died  in  a  few 
weeks. 


THE  Krench  miners  have  their  sujierstitions,  in  common 
with  those  of  similar  vocation  in  other  countries.  The 
white  hare,  which  I  have  remarked  as  an  ominous  appearance 
to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  has  also  its  legend  in  France,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  spirit  haunting  the  subterranean  caverns, 
and  is  called  the  "  little  miner."  .\  story  similar  to  that  related 
■of  Wheal  Vor,  states  that  one  day  a  miner  was  frightened 
by  seeing  a  white  object  run  and  conceal  itself  in  an  iron  pipe  : 
he  went  forward,  and  sto[>])ed  up  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  and 
■called  one  of  his  ffllow-workmen  to  examine  the  \a\k  with  him. 
They  did  so,  but  found  nothing  within ;  the  hare-spirit  had 
vanished. 

The  belief  in  mischievous  sprites,  or  gnomes,  is  very 
prevalent ;  and  these  are  of  the  same  troublesome  character  as 
those  described  by  the  tierman  and  English  miners.  If  a  tool 
is  broken  or  lost,  a  lamp  extinguished,  clothes  torn,  or  if 
pieces  of  rock  fall  upon  them,  the  French  miners  attribute  all 
to  the  sprites.  AV'ork  on  Sunday  is  considered  to  bring  some 
disaster  during  the  week.  A  miner,  who  had  thus  occupied 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  only  in  a  coal-mine,  was  talking  to 
the  manager,  when  he  suddenly  heard  what  he  thought  was  the 
^  sound  of  a  pick,  and  ascribing  it  to  his  having  transgressed  on 

WL  the  Sabbath,  became  greatly  terrified,  and  hastened  to  ascend 

^B  the  shaft  and  quit  the  mine.     The  manager  listened  attentively, 

^  and  heard  the  sounds  repeated.      Being  of  stronger  ner\'es  than 

^L  the  other,  he  determined  to  find  out  if  iK)ssible  the  meaning. 

^^k  He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  and  soon  discovered 
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ihe  origin  of  the  mysterious  noises.  A  pick  had  been  placed 
upright  in  the  coal,  and  upon  this  drops  of  water  were  falling 
from  the  roof,  producing  the  fie,  ti,;  tic  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency. 

If  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  Nicander  Nucius  (published 
by  the  Camden  Society),  the  coal-miners  of  Liege,  in  the 
middle  ages,  instead  of  being  assisted  in  their  oi)erations  by 
elves  or  fairies,  were,  according  to  a  monkish  legend,  indebted 
to  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  venerable  sage,  who  first  revealed 
to  the  peasants  the  existence  of  the  coal,  and  made  them 
acquainted  with  its  use,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  it.  The 
latter  process,  however,  was  attended  with  fearful  effects: 
"  When  they  meet  with  the  mineral,  they  form  a  spacious 
cavern  ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  throw  out  the  stones  (coal) 
immediately,  for  fire  on  a  sudden  bursts  forth,  and  encompasses 
the  whole  cavern.  When  the  miners  are  desirous  of  extracting 
the  coal,  they  put  on  a  linen  garment,  which  has  neither  been 
bleached  nor  dipped  in  water.  'I'his  covers  the  frame  from 
head  to  foot,  leaving  only  a  certain  aperture  for  the  eyes  .  .  . 
They  also  take  a  staff  in  their  hands  .  ,  .  The  miner  then 
draws  near  to  the  fire,  and  frightens  it  with  his  staff.  The  fire 
then  flies  away,  and  contracts,  little  by  little ;  having  then 
expended  itself,  it  collects  together  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  i 
becoming  \exy  small,  it  remains  quite  still  in  a  corner.  But  it 
behoves  the  man  who  wears  the  linen  garment  to  stand  over 
the  flame  when  at  rest,  always  terrifying  it  with  his  staff.  AVhile 
he  performs  this  service  the  miners  extract  the  stones,  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  left  the  cave,  the  dormant  fire  on  a  sudden 
bursts  forth  and  environs  the  whole  cave." 

'I'he  writer,  a  Greek  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  reality  of  these  marvels  by  personal 
inspection. 

Columbus,  during  his  voyages  in  the  West  Indies,  noticed 
that  ihe  Indians  had  a  superstition  when  they  went  in  search  of 
gold  ;  they  were  obliged  to  practise  rigorous  fasting.  He  looked 
upon  gold  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  mystic  treasures  of  the 
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earth,  and  impressed  upon  his  seamen  the  same  notion,  exhort- 
ing them  when  searching  for  mines  to  practise  fastings  and 
prayers. 

The  Mexican  miners  are  very  superstitious;  sixty  fathoms 
down  the  "  Despaches,"  one  of  the  entrances  to  Valenciana 
Mine,  is  a  church,  where  lamps  are  kept  continually  alight. 
The  miners  usually  s[>end  half  an  hour  in  it  on  going  to  or 
returning  from  work,  and  none  of  them  pass  without  bowing 
to  the  painted  images. 

Agricola  mentions  that  "demons  and  ghosts  terrify  the 
miners,  and  that  this  sort  of  apparitions  cannot  be  prevented 
without  prayer  and  fasting. 

In  the  "Threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bagshawe,  it  is  said :  "  I  have  been  told  that  in  mining 
districts  the  Protestant  miners  come  in  crowds  to  get  the 
'  blessed  palms '  on  Palm-Sunday,  with  the  feeling  that  these 
will  preserve  them  from  danger  at  their  work." 


THE  Gemian  miners  had  their  "  Kobolds  "•  (a  term  fi-om 
which  the  English  Goblin  and  the  Scottish  Bogh  are 
derived),  a  sjjecies  of  gnomes,  or  dwarfs,  who  appeared  to 
imitate  the  labours  of  the  miners,  and  sometimes  took  pleasure 
in  frustrating  their  objects,  and  rendering  their  toil  unfruitful. 
Sometimes  they  were  malignant,  especially  if  neglected  or 
insulted,  but  at  times  they  were  indulgent  to  individuals  whom 
they  look  under  their  protection.  When  a  miner,  therefore,  hit 
u|)on  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  the  inference  commonly  was  not  that 
he  ]>ossessed  more  skill,  industry,  or  even  good  luck  than  his 
fellow  workmen,  but  that  the  spirits  of  the  mine  had  directed 
him  to  the  treasure. 

A    worse   class   of   mine  demons  than   the    Kobolds,    the 
\  knockers,    and    others,    were    the    Knaiiff-krUgen,    of  whom 

t  •  Bingley,  in  his  "  Useful  Knowledpe  "  (vol.  i.  p.  220),  slates  thai  "The 

r  metal  known  by  the  name  of  Cobalt,  is  so  called  from  the  German  A'ofi.iM, 

L       ti 

L 


the  miners  who  dig  for  il  appearing  to  bu   particularly  subject  to  ihe  vexa- 
tions of  the  elf,  in  consequence  of  the  poison  which  his  namesake  exhales." 
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Ramazzini,  a  professor  at  Padua,  and  who  wrote  on  the 
■diseases  of  artificers,  relates  as  follows  :  "  I  took  the  story  of 
devils  haunting  mines  to  be  fabulous,  untif  I  was  undeceived 
by  a  skilful  Hanoverian  operator  in  metals,  who  is  now 
employed  by  our  duke  in  tracing  the  metallic  veins  in  tht- 
mountainous  parts  of  Modena.  For  this  man  told  me  seri- 
ously, that  in  the  Hanoverian  mmes  the  diggers  have  frequent 
falls,  which  they  say  are  occasioned  by  their  being  knocked 
down  by  devils,  which  they  call  Knaiiff-kricgeii,  and  that  after 
such  falls  they  often  die  in  the  sjace  of  three  or  four  days  ;  but 
if  they  outlive  that  time  they  recover." 

Among  the  various  legends  connected  with  mining  in  Ger- 
many, is  one  relating  to  the  Kuttenberg,  a  mountain  in 
Bohemia.  Three  miners  had  worked  there  for  several  years, 
and  had  gained  by  their  labour  a  sufficiency  for  their  wives 
and  children.  Each  morning  they  went  to  the  mine,  they 
took  with  them  three  things :  a  prayer-book,  a  lamp  with  suffi- 
cient oil  for  the  day,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  Before  commencing 
work  they  read  prayers,  and  supplicated  divine  protection  in 
the  mine.  One  day  after  working  hard,  and  the  evening  was 
drawing  in,  it  happened  that  some  rocks  in  the  mine  falling  on 
their  passage,  prevented  them  from  getting  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive.  They 
were  in  great  despair,  as  all  their  bread  was  consumed,  and  the 
oil  in  the  lamps  was  nearly  exhausted;  a  horrible  death  seemed 
before  them,  and  they  jirayed  fervently  for  help,  continuing 
their  labour  meanwhile.  .Marvellous  to  relate,  that  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year,  for  several  long  years  (seven,  according  to 
the  tradition),  the  daily  supply  of  bread  and  oil  continued  to 
be  provided  by  divine  agency,  and  the  seven  years  really 
appeared  to  them  but  one  day.  Meanwhile  their  hair  and 
beards  grew  to  an  enormous  length.  During  this  long  incar- 
ceration, the  wives  of  the  miners  considered  them  dead,  as 
every  effort  to  trace  them  was  ineffectual. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  three  miners,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  deploring  his  condition,  exclaimed,   "  Ah  !  if  I  could  but 
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see  once  more  the  light  of  day,  I  could  die  happy."  The 
second  said,  "  Were  I  to  sit  at  table  once  again  with  my  wife,  I 
could  leave  the  world  in  jieace  afterwards."  The  third  declared 
that  his  greatest  wish  was  to  spend  a  year  with  his  wife.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  fearful  sound  like  thunder  in  the  mine,  the 
rocks  separated,  and  ihe  passage  from  the  mountain  was  no 
longer  obstructed.  The  miner  who  had  first  expressed  his  wish 
apjiroached  the  opening,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  light  of  day, 
he  fell  dead.  The  two  other  miners  made  their  way  out  of  the 
mine,  and  sought  their  houses,  but  their  appearance  was  so  - 
changed  that  their  wives  did  not  know  them.  "  What,"  said' 
the  men,  "have  you  never  been  married  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
women,  "but  seven  years  ago  our  husbands  were  killed  in  the 
Kuttenberg."  One  of  the  miners  said  to  his  wife,  "I  am  your 
liusband  !"  but  she  would  not  believe  it,  until  after  he  had 
shaved  and  washed  himself,  she  recognised  him.  She  exjiressed 
great  joy  at  this,  and  placed  food  upon  the  table,  and  they  sat 
pleasantly  eating  and  drinking  together,  when,  on  the  last  morsel 
being  finished,  the  miner  fell  from  his  seat  dead.  The  last  of 
the  miners,  after  a  year  spent  in  comfort  and  happiness  with 
his  wife,  died,  his  wish  having  been  prophetic. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  the  Alps  there  was  a  strong  belief 
in  a  spirit  of  the  mountain  called  "  Master  Hcemtnerling,''  or 
more  usually  known  as  the  "  Monk  of  the  Mountain,"  under 
the  figure  of  a  giant  covered  with  a  black  hood.  He  often 
ajjpeared  in  a  mine  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  and  there 
his  principal  occupation,  espuL-ially  on  the  Friday,  was  to  pour  ^ 
from  one  bucket  to  another  the  mineral  extracted  by  the 
miners.  The  owner  of  the  mine  was  obliged  to  allow  this 
without  saying  anything,  otherwise  he  would  fare  ill  at  the 
hands  of  the  giant.  It  appears  that  a  miner  one  day  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  i)erforming  such  useless  labour,  but  the  tight  grasp 
of  the  spirit  was  soon  round  his  throat,  and  he  was  nearly 
strangled. 

On  the  Annaberg,  in  a  cavern  called  Rosenkranz,  the  giant 
being  displeased  with  some    miners    working  there,  killed  a 
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dozen  of  them,  and  the  mine  was  aftenvards  abandoned.  On 
the  Schneeberg,  he  ai>peared  in  the  mine  of  St.  Cleorge,  under 
the  figure  of  a  black  monk,  and  seized  a  miner  whom  he  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  with  such  violence  that  all  his  limbs 
were  broken.  On  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he  inflicted  a  retribu- 
tary  punishment  on  a  mine-manager  who  had  cruelly  treated 
his  workmen.  At  the  moment  he  was  emerging  from  the  pit, 
he  was  seized  by  the  sjjirit,  and  his  head  crushed. 

There  is  another  tradition  conreming  the  monk  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  Two  miners,  working  in  common,  [icr- 
ceived  one  day  that  they  had  not  sufficient  nil  in  their  lanijvs 
to  finish  their  work.  "  What  shall  we  do?"  they  said  ;  "  if  our 
light  goes  out  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  our  way  out  of  the 
mine ;  and  besides,  there  is  the  pit  between  us,  whi<  h  is 
dangerous  to  ]miss  even  with  a  light.  If  we  go  and  obtain  fresh 
oil,  the  overseer  will  punish  us,  as  he  has  done  already." 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  uncertainty,  they  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  light  that  seemed  to  come  near  them,  but  they  were 
horrified  on  seeing  in  the  person  who  carried  it  a  frightful 
gigantic  figure,  covered  with  a  dark  cowl,  as  a  monk.  The- 
lamp  he  carried  was  an  ordinar}'  miner's  lamp,  but  of  a  pro- 
digious size.  .Addressing  the  miners,  who  were  greatly  terrified, 
he  said,  " Never  fear,  I  will  do  you  no  harm,  hut  rather  ser\e 
yott"  He  took  their  lamp,  poured  some  oil  into  it,  and  then 
took  a  pick  from  one  of  them,  and  in  an  hour  had  done  more 
work  than  they  could  have  managed  in  a  week  or  more  of  heavy 
labour.  This  finished,  he  said  to  them,  "Tel!  no  one  that 
you  have  seen  me."  He  then  struck  on  a  rock,  which  oi>ened, 
and  the  miners  saw  a  long  gallery,  covered  throughout  with 
gold  and  silver,  which  splendour  so  dazzled  their  eyes  that  the 
miners  closed  them  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  the  whole 
disap|)eared  If  they  had  thrown  a  pick  into  the  galler)-,  it 
would  have  remained  open,  and  endless  wealth  would  have 
been  theirs  ;  but  having  withdrawn  their  gaze,  without  this  act, 
they  were  left  to  groix;  their  way  out  of  the  mine.  Some  years 
afterwards,  at  a  drinking  party,  they  had  the  imprudence  to 
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relate  this  event  to  some  roystering  friends,  and  the  next  day, 
when  they  returned  to  work,  their  lamps  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, and  no  oil  would  burn  in  them  afterwards. 

From  a  giant  to  an  infinitesimal  object  like  the  smallest  of 
fairies  is  a  wide  stretch,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many these  tiny  creatures,  full  of  mischief,  gave  the  laborious 
miners  great  trouble.  They  were  said  to  wear  similar  clothes 
to  the  miner,  and  were  also  furnished  with  a  lantern,  a  mallet, 
and  a  hammer.  Full  of  caprices,  they  sometimes  befriended 
the  miners  by  indicating  the  best  lodes  ;  but  if  any  rude  or 
uncivil  words  were  addressed  to  them,  they  had  their  revenge 
by  misleading  the  men,  and  terrifying  them  by  loud  and  un- 
usual noises.  In  the  mines  of  the  Kuttenberg  in  Bohemia, 
these  creatures  were  frequently  seen  in  great  numbers  descend- 
ing and  ascending  the  pits,  particularly  when  some  great  miv 
fortune  was  about  to  happen.  The  miners  heard  them  scraping, 
digging,  and  striking  the  rocks,  and  if  any  forge  was  at  work, 
there  the  tiny  folk  were  full  of  business,  which  caused  them 
to  be  called  by  the  Bohemians,  little  domestic  smiths.  In  Idria 
the  miners  placed  in  a  jjarticular  spot,  every  day,  food  for  them  ; 
every  year  also  they  bought  a  little  jacket,  which  they  left  in  the 
same  place  as  a  present,  to  conciliate  the  fairies. 

It  was  believed  that  the  death  of  a  miner  was  announced  by 
their  striking  three  times  at  his  door. 

.\nother  tradition  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  relates  to  the 
richest  silver  mines  there,  which  were  called  the  "  Great  John  " 
and  the  Golden  Altar  (near  Andreasberg),  but  which  have  been 
abandoned  fur  many  years.  It  seems  that  formerly,  when  these 
mines  were  in  full  operation,  they  were  in  charge  of  a  manager 
■who  used  to  conceal  two  blocks  of  the  precious  metal,  so  as  to 
be  able  at  need,  when  the  produce  was  not  sufficient  to  sujjply 
the  deficiency,  and  thus  make  the  return  of  the  mine  as  equal 
as  possible.  This  was  done  with  a  good  intention,  but  on  an 
accusation  of  theft  he  was  condemned  to  death.  At  the  place 
of  execution  he  protested  in  his  innocence,  and  said  :  "It  is 
as  sure  that  1  am  not  guilty,  as  that  my  blood  will  change  into 
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milk,  and  that  the  two  mines  will  not  be  worked  when  the  lord 
to  whom  they  belong  will  have  a  son  born  with  eyes  of  crj-stal 
and  feet  of  a  goat  When  the  executioner  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  instead  of  blood,  a  stream  of  milk  gushed  forth,  a  proof 
of  the  mine-manager's  innocence.  The  two  mines  were  soon 
abandoned,  on  the  circumstance  of  a  son  being  bom  to  the 
lord  under  the  sinister  fonns  foretold. 


THE  belief  in  the  Divinitig-Rod  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  staff  of  Hermes  was  venerated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  they  also  had  their  "wish-rods"  like  ourselves, 
or,  at  least,  traditions  of  such  objects  is  plain  from  sundr>- 
f)assages  in  their  writers.  One  of  them,  which  the  author  of 
"  Charicles  "  has  cited  from  Arrian,  is  this  :  "  He  has  a  bad 
father,  but  I  have  a  good  one,  and  that  is  the  staff  of  Hermes. 
Touch  what  you  will  with  it,  they  say,  and  it  turns  to  gold." 
Another  is  the  well-known  passage  in  TuUy's  Offices :  "  But 
were  all  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  us  by  means  of  a 
divine  rod  (virgula  divina)  then,"  etc 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Germans  practised  some  arts  of 
divination  by  tneans  of  rods  :  "  For  the  i^urpose  their  method 
is  simple.  They  cut  a  rod  off  some  fruit-trees  into  bits,  and 
after  having  distinguished  them  by  various  marks,  they  cast 

them  into  a  white  cloth Then  the  priest  thrice  draws 

each  i)iece,  and  explains  the  oracle  according  to  the  marks." 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  that  the  Alains  employed  an  osier 
rod. 

The  operation  of  the  divining-rod  depended  upon  man) 
special  conditions.  It  was  always  to  be  (jerformed  after  sunset 
and  before  sunrise,  and  only  on  certain  nights,  among  which 
are  specified  those  of  Good  Friday,  Epiphany,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
St.  John's  Day,  and  the  first  night  of  a  new  moon,  or  that  jire- 
ceding  it  In  cutting  it,  one  must  face  the  east,  so  that  the  rod 
shall  be  one  which  catches  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun ; 
or,  as  some  say,  the  eastern  and  western  sun  must  shine  through 
the  fork  of  the  rod,  otherwise  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.    Such, 
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also,  were  the  directions  given  in  the  Vedas  with  respect  to  the 
"  sami "  branch,  and  the  "  arani."  They  were  to  be  cut  at 
new  moon,  or  on  the  night  before  it,  and  none  were  to  be  chosen 
but  such  as  grew  towards  the  east,  the  north,  or  straight  up- 
wards. This  last  jwculiarity  has  also  been  recognised  as  proper 
to  the  wishing,  or  divining-rod,  to  which  a  mediaeval  poet  of 
(iennany  compares  the  form  and  carriage  of  the  Greek  Helen  : 

"  Fair  as  a  wish-rod  came  she  gliding  upright." 

The  middle  ages  was  the  date  of  the  full  development  of  the 
superstition  concerning  the  divining-rod,  which  was  believed 
efficacious  in  discovering  hidden  treasures,  veins  of  precious 
metal,  etc.  The  first  notice  of  its  general  use  among  late 
writers  is  in  the  "Testamentura  Novum"  of  Basil  Valentine, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Basil  speaks  of 
the  general  faith  in,  and  adoption  of  this  valuable  instrument 
for  the  discovery  of  metals,  which  is  carried  by  workmen  in 
mines,  either  in  their  l>ells  or  in  their  caps.  He  says  that 
there  are  seven  names  by  which  this  rod  is  known,  and  to  its 
excellences  under  each  title  he  devotes  a  chapter  of  each  book. 
The  names  are :  Divine  Rod,  Shining  Rod,  Leaping  Rod, 
Transcendent  Rod,  Trembling  Rod,  Dipping  Rod,  Superior 
Rod.  Agricola,  in  his  treatise  on  metals,  s]>eaks  of  the  rod  in 
terms  of  disparagement ;  he  considers  its  use  as  a  relic  of 
ancient  magical  forms,  and  he  says  it  is  only  irreligious  work- 
men who  employ  it  in  their  search  after  metals.  The  Jesuit, 
Kircher,  "experimentalized"  several  times  on  wooden  rods 
which  were  declared  to  be  sympathetic  with  regard  to  certain 
metals,  by  placing  them  on  delicate  pivots  in  equilibrium,  but 
they  never  turned  on  the  approach  of  metal,  .\nother  Jesuit, 
(jaspard  Schott  (1659),  states  that  the  rod  was  then  used  in 
every  town  in  Germany,  and  that  he  had  frequent  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  employed  in  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 
"I  searched  with  the  greatest  care,"  he  adds,  "  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  hazel-rod  had  any  sympathy  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  whether  any  natural  property  set  it  in  motion.     In 
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like  manner,  I  tried  whether  a  ring  of  metal,  suspended  by  a 
thread  in  the  midst  of  a  tumbler,  and  which  strikes  the  hours, 
is  moved  by  any  similar  force.  I  ascertained  that  these  effects 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  decejition  of  those  holding  the 
rod  or  the  pendulum,  or,  maybe,  from  some  diabolic  impulsion, 
or,  more  likely  still,  because  imagination  sets  the  hand  in 
motioa" 

The  astrologer  Lilly  was  unsuccessful  with  the  divining-rod, 
which  induced  him  to  surrender  the  pursuit  of  rliabdomancy,  in 
which  he  first  engaged,  though  he  still  jjersevered  in  asserting 
that  the  operation  demanded  secrecy  and  intelligence  in  the 
agents,  and  above  all,  a  strong  faith,  and  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  their  work.  The  Dean  of  ^Vestminster  had  given  him 
jiennission  to  search  for  treasure  in  the  cloister  of  the  Abbey  in 
the  dead  of  night.  On  the  western  side,  the  rods  turned  over 
each  other  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  yet,  on  digging,  nothing 
but  a  coffin  could  be  discovered.  Lilly  retired  to  the  Abbey, 
and  then  a  storm  arose  which  nearly  destroyed  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  extinguished  all  the  candles  but  one  (and  this 
burned  dimly),  and  made  the  rods  immovable.  Lilly  succeeded 
at  length  in  charming  away  the  demon,  but  no  jiersuasion  could 
induce  him  to  make  another  experiment  in  that  species  of 
divination. 

Lilly,  relating  this  adventure  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  adds,  "  that 
the  true  miscarriage  of  the  business  was  by  reason  of  so  many 
people  being  iiresent  at  the  operation,  for  there  were  about 
thirty,  some  laughing,  others  deriding  us  ;  so  that  if  we  had  not 
dismissed  the  demons,  I  believe  most  part  of  the  -Abbey  church 
would  have  been  blown  away  ;  secresy,  and  intelligent  operators, 
with  a  strong  confidence  and  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing,  are  best  for  this  work." 

In  "The  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  or  the  Citizen  and  Country- 
man's ComiKinion,"  an  old  ch3]>book,  there  is  a  receipt  to 
make  the  "  Mosaic  Wand  to  find  hidden  treasure  "  without  the 
intervention  of  a  human  ojwrator :  "  Cut  a  hazel-wand  forked 
at  the  upiier  end  like  a  Y.     Peel  off  the  rind,  and  dry  it  in  a 
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moderate  heal :  then  steej)  it  in  the  juice  of  wake-robin,  or 
nightshade,  and  cut  the  single  lower  end  shaq),  and  where  you 
supi>ose  any  rich  mine  or  hidden  treasure  is  near,  place  a  piece 
of  the  same  mettal  you  conceive  is  hid,  or  in  the  earthe  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  forks  by  a  hair,  or  very  fine  silk  or  thread,  and 
do  the  like  to  the  other  end  ;  pitch  the  sharp  single  end  lightly 
to  the  ground,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  moon  being 
in  the  encrease,  and  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  by  a  natural 
sympathy,  you  will  find  the  mettal  inclining,  as  it  were  pointing 
to  the  places  where  the  other  is  hid." 

In  "The  Athenian  Oracle"  the  experiment  of  a  hazel's 
tendency  to  a  vein  of  lead-ore  is  limited  to  St.  John  Baptist's 
Eve,  and  that  with  a  hazel  of  the  same  year's  growth. 

Swift,  in  his  lines  on  "  The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the 
Magician's  Rod  "  (1710),  says  : 

"  They  tell  us  something  strange  and  odd, 
•         About  .1  certain  magic  rod, 

That,  bending  down  its  top,  olivines 
Wliene'er  (he  soil  has  goklen  mines  ; 
Where  there  are  none,  it  stands  erect, 
Scorning  to  show  the  least  respect ; 
As  read)'  was  the  wand  of  Sid, 
To  bend  where  golden  mines  were  hid  ; 
In  Scottish  hills  found  precious  ore. 
Where  none  e'er  look'd  for  it  before  ; 
And  by  a  gentle  bow  divinexi 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lin'd 
To  a  forlorn  and  broken  rake. 
Stood  irithout  motion,  like  a  slake." 

In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (February,  1752)  we  read: 
"  M.  LinnKus,  when  lie  was  on  his  voyage  to  Scania,  hearing 
his  secretary-  highly  extol  the  virtues  of  his  divining-wand,  was 
willing  to  convince  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  for  that  purpose 
concealed  a  purse  of  one  hundred  ducats  under  a  ranunculus, 
which  grew  by  itself  in  a  meadow,  and  bid  the  secretary  find  it 
if  he  could.  The  wand  discovered  nothing,  and  M.  Linnneus's 
mark  was  soon  trampled  down  by  the  coirtpany  who  were 
present ;  so  that  when  M.  Linnnsus  went  to  finish  the  experi- 
ment by  fetching  the  gold  himself,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
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where  to  seek  it.  The  man  with  the  wand  assisted  him,  and 
pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  in  the  way  they  were  going, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  so  pursued  the  direction  of  his  wand, 
and  actually  dug  out  the  gold.  M.  Linnaeus  adds  that  such 
another  exi>criment  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  proselyte  of 
him." 

In  1790,  Pennet,  a  native  of  Dauphine,  claimed  a  i>ower 
over  the  divining-rod,  which  attracted  attention  in  Italy,  but 
when  carefully  tested  by  scientific  men  in  Padua,  his  attempts 
to  discover  buried  metals  failed  ;  at  Florence  he  was  detected 
in  an  endeavour  to  find  out  by  night  what  had  been  secreted  to 
test  his  powers  on  the  morrow. 

Billingslcy,  in  his  "Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Somerset"  (1797),  speaks  of  the  faith  held  in  that  county  by 
the  Mendip  miners,  in  the  efficacy  of  thu  divining-rod  :  "  The 
general  method  of  discovering  the  situation  and  direction  of 
those  seams  of  ore  (which  lie  at  various  depths,  from  five  to 
twenty  fathoms,  in  a  chasm  between  two  inches  of  solid  rock) 
is  by  the  help  of  the  divining-rod,  vulgarly  z'aW.^A  josing ;  and  a 
variety  of  strong  testimonies  are  adduced  in  supporting  this 
doctrine.  Most  rational  people,  however,  give  but  little  credit 
to  it,  and  consider  the  whole  as  a  trick.  Should  the  fact  be 
allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  mines  on  the  hazel-rod  seems  to  partake  so  much  of  the 
marvellous,  as  ahiiost  entirely  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
known  and  natural  agents.  So  confident,  however,  are  the 
common  miners  of  the  efficacy,  that  they  scarcely  ever  sink  a 
shaft  but  by  its  direction  ;  and  those  who  are  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  it,  will  mark  on  the  surface  the  course  and  breadth  ot 
the  vein ;  and  after  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rod,  will 
follow  the  same  course  twenty  times  following  blindfolded." 


THE  tradition  of  the  discovery  of  tin  in  Cornwall  attributes 
it  to  St.  Piran,  or  St.  Perran,  the  patron  of  tinners. 
Mr.  Hunt  thus  relates  the  legend  :  The  saint,  leading  his  lonely 
life  on  the  plains  that  now  bear  his  name,  devottd  himself  to 
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the  study  of  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice.  He  decorated  the  altar  in  his  church  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  his  cell  was  adorned  with  the  crystals  which  he 
could  collect  from  the  neighhouring  rocks.  In  his  wanderings 
on  the  seashore,  St.  Perran  could  not  but  observe  the  numerous 
mineral-veins  running  through  the  slate-rocks  forming  the 
beautiful  clifls  on  this  coast.  Examples  of  every  kind  he 
collected ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  preparing  his  humble 
meal,  a  heavy  black  stone  was  employed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
fire-place.  The  fire  was  more  intense  than  usual,  and  a  stream 
of  beautiful  white  metal  flowed  out  of  the  fire.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  saint;  he  jjerceived  that  Cod  in  His  goodness  had 
discovered  to  him  something  that  would  be  useful  to  man. 
He  communicated  his  discovery  to  St.  Chiwidden.  They 
examined  the  shores  together,  and  Chiwidden,  who  was  learned 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  soon  devised  a  ])rocess  for  producing 
this  metal  in  large  quantities.  The  two  saints  called  the 
Cornishmen  together.  They  told  them  of  their  treasures,  and 
they  taught  them  to  dig  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and  how,  by  the 
agency  of  fire,  to  obtain  the  metal.  Great  was  the  joy  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  days  of  feasting  followed  in  consecjuence. 
"  Drunk  as  a  Perraner  "  ha.s  certainly  [wssed  into  a  proverb 
from  that  day. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  this  legend  is  the  discovery  of  tin- 
works  by  the  agency  of  dreams.  Carew,  the  Cornish  historian, 
records  with  due  solemnity  the  fullowing :  "  Somme,"  he  says, 
"  have  found  tynne-works  of  great  vallew  through  meanes  no 
lesse  strange  and  extraordinarie,  to  wit,  by  dreames.  As  in 
Edward  the  Sixt's  tynu-,  a  gentlewoman,  heire  to  one 
Tresculierd  and  wyfe  to  L.a«yne,  dreamed  that  a  man  of  seemly 
personage  told  her  how  in  such  a  tenement  of  her  lande,  she 
should  finde  so  great  store  of  tynne  as  would  serve  to  enrich 
both  herself  and  her  posteritie.  This  she  revealed  to  her 
husband,  and  hee  putting  the  same  in  triall,  found  a  worke 
which  in  foure  years  was  worth  him  welneere  so  many 
thousand   pounds.      Moreover   one   Paprel,   lately  living  and 
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dwelling  in  the  parish  of  the  hundred  of  West,  called  St.  Niot, 
by  a  lyke  dreame  of  his  daughter  (see  the  lucke  of  women), 
made  the  like  assay,  met  with  the  effect,  farmed  the  worke  of 
the  unwytting  lord  of  the  soyle,  and  grew  thereby  to  good 
estate  of  wealth.  The  same  report  passeth  as  current  touching 
sundrie  others." 


AUBREY,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alludes  to  there  bt\ng  gold 
in  this  country ;  for  which  he  offers  three  reasons : 
Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  England,  and  that  Agrippa  came 
to  a  spot  where  he  had  a  i)rosjiect  of  Ireland — from  which 
place  he  wTites ;  secondly,  that  "  an  honest  man  had  at  this 
spot  found  stones  from  which  he  had  extracted  good  gold ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  broken  stones  a  clear 
appearance  of  gold ;"  and  thirdly,  "  there  is  a  story  which  goes 
l^  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  in  the  hill  alluded 
to  there  was  a  door  into  a  hole,  that  when  any  wanted  money 
they  used  to  go  and  knock  there,  that  a  woman  used  to  appear, 
and  give  to  such  as  came.  At  a  time,  one,  by  greediness  or 
otherwise,  gave  her  offence ;  she  flung  to  the  door,  and 
delivered  this  old  saying,  still  remembered  in  the  countrj* : 

"  '  When  all  l>if  Dmas  be  gone  and  ttead, 
Then Hill  shall  shine  gold  red." 

My  fancy  is  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name,  of  which  there  is  now  none  but  one  left,  and  he  not 
likely  to  have  any  issue." 

These  are  his  three  reasons,  and  some  mines  have  perhaps 
been  opened  with  no  better  ones. 
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AMULETS   AND   TALISMANS. 

yj  MULETS  vierc  so  called  by  the  Latins,  from  their  suj)- 
■^^  posed  efficacy  in  allaying  evil ;  "  amuletum  quod 
malum  amolitur."  Some  derive  the  term  from  amula,  a  small 
vessel  of  lustral  water,  carried  about  by  the  Romans.  The 
liractice  of  such  suj>erstitions  was  universal,  not  only  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Orientals.  Amulets  (alluded  to  in  Isaiah  iiL  20)  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  as  a  protection  from  evil  influences,  and 
the  same  belief  in  their  efficacy  e>dsts  to  the  pre.sent  day  in  the 
E^L  In  Arabia,  hamaUi  means  that  which  is  suspended. 
Any  kind  of  object  might  be  thus  represented  :  a  precious 
stone,  a  plant,  an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing. 
These  were  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  [jart  uf  the 
body,  for  the  puqiose  of  warding  off  calamities,  and  "securing 
some  specific  object. 

Faith  in  the  virtue  of  amulets  was  almost  universal  in  ancient 
days,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  medicine  consisted,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  of  directions  for  their  application.  The 
]ihylacteries,  or  bits  of  parchment,  with  passages  from  the- 
Bible  written  upon  them,  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
carry  about  them  as  amulets  (Matthew  xxiii.  5)  were  of  the 
same  character  as  the  sentences  from  the  Koran,  which  the 
Moorish  priests  now  sell  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as"  fetishes."* 

*  The  word  Felish  is  from  the  Portuguese /i(V/(«,  an  amulet,  or  mlisman, 
and  was  applied  by  the  early  navigators  of  that  nation  to  ihe  objects  they 
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They  were  of  three  kinds,  and  used  for  the  head,  the  arm, 
and  were  also  attaclied  to  door-posts.  They  were  prejiared  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  \  sjiecies  of  amulet  at  present  in  use 
among  the  natives,  is  a  piece  of  pajjer  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  "  Seven  Sleei)ers  "  and  their  dog  are  inscribed. 

In  the  earliest  times  amulets  consisted  of  tickets  inscribed 
■with  sacred  sentences,  and  of  certain  precious  stones  and 
metals.  The  earrings  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Isaiah  iiL  20) 
were  probably  jewels,  or  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
certain  that  these  ornaments  were  used  as  instruments  of  super- 
stition (Genesis  .xxxv.  4). 

Some  of  the  earliest  historians  wrote  concerning  a  deluge, 
with  strict  attention  to  details,  and  with  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  universal  deluge.  So 
did  Berosus,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Babylon  from  documents 
archived  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  where  he  was  a  priest.  So  did 
also  Abydcnus,  who  wrote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Medians  and 
the  Assyrians.  Both  these  historians  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  even  so  late  as  their  time  it  was 
still  believed  that  fragments  of  the  stranded  Ark  lay  high  up 

saw  held  sacred  among  (he  negroes  of  the  Goltl  CoasL  They  themselves 
probably  carried  vvilh  them  beads,  crosses,  or  images,  that  had  been  blessed 
by  their  priests  Ijcfore  they  started  on  a  voyage.  With  regat<l  to  the  word, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  rortugucsc  _/5r</»Vi?  corresponds  to  Latin  yin ////«/. 
FaclitiHS,  from  meaning  what  is  made  by  hand,  came  t«i  mean  artificial, 
then  unnatural,  magical,  enchanted,  anj  enchanting.  The  trade  \n/eUi(u: 
was  perfectly  recognised  in  Kurojie  during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is  still 
among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  .V  niauulactuter  or  seller  of  the  amulets 
was  call«l/«V«('^>ii>,  a  word  which,  however,  v  as  likewise  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  magician,  or  conjuror.  , 

"  .  .  .  .  In  some  (wrts  of  Africa,  particularly  where  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism  is  felt,  fetishes  and  sellers  of  fetishes  are  despised.  The 
people  who  lielieve  in  them  are  called  Tliicdos,  or  infidels.  In  other  jmrts 
fetish-worship  rules  supreme,  and  priests,  who  manufacture  fetishes  and 
live  by  the  sale  of  them,  shout  verj'  loudly, '  G  real  is  Diana  of  the  Ephcsians.' " 
—.Max  Miiller,  JIMrrt  Lccturts,  1878. 

"The  negro  fetishes,"  observes  Southey,  "are  just  such  objects  as, 
according  to  the  French  Jesuits,  the  devil  used  to  present  to  the  Canadian 
Iniiians,  to  bring  them  good  luck  in  fishing,  hunting,  gaming,  and  such 
traffic  as  they  carried  on.  This  may  probably  mean  ihat  they  dreamt  of 
such  things;  for  in  dreams  many  sup-rslilions  have  originated,  and  great 
use  has  \xcci  made  of  them  in  priestcraft." 
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among  ihc  snows  of  Ararat,  and  the  Armenians  used  what  they 
could  gut  of  them  as  amuUts. 

Many  of  the  gems  of  the  Egyptians  were  used  as  amulets 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (like  the  little  silver  crosses, 
Madonnas,  and  saints,  which  are  the  staple  traffic  in  Catholic 
countries),  and  such  were  also  hung  round  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  most  common  variety  was  a  stone,  usually  basalt, 
or  jMrphyr}',  cut  in  the  form  of  a  scaralxBiis,  a  kind  of  beetle, 
whose  habit  of  gathering  a  ball  of  earth  with  the  hind  legs,  and 
therein  depositing  its  eggs,  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  Divine  Power,  imjiregnating  the  world.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  scarabsei  and 
other  amulets.  Some  are  plain,  but  the  greater  number  are 
covered  with  inscri])tions  in  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which 
contain  the  name  of  the  wearer.  Amulets  in  the  shape  of 
scarabrei  were  not  confmed  to  Eg)'pt,  but  were  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

From  a  ])assage  presen-ed  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  it  apjiears 
that  coins  were  mounted  in  rich  ornaments,  and  worn  as 
amulets.  Gold  was  esteemed  a  powerful  amulet  by  the 
Romans  ;  thus  infants  and  wounds  were  touched  with  it  to 
prevent  any  evil  spells  affecting  them.  In  later  ages  silver 
a]>i)ears  to  have  been  the  metal  prescribed  for  setting  all 
amulets.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  coral  necklaces, 
beads,  and  figures  of  divinities,  heroes,  dogs,  horses,  birds, 
fishes,  crowns  of  [xjarls,  etc.  These  were  not  only  worn  on  the 
person,  but  hung  on  the  jambs  of  doors,  so  that  in  oi>ening 
them,  they  made  the  phallus  move  and  ring  the  bells  attached 
to  it.* 

The  Athlette  wore  amulets  to  ensure  victory  in  the 
gladiatorial  conflicts ;  they  were  suspended  from  the  neck. 

The  two  hard  bones  found  just  within  the  sides  of  the  head 

•  Amot,  in  his  "  History  of  EcUiiburgh,"  mentions  that  in  all  the  old 
housos  then  existing  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  remains  of  cabalistic  charac- 
ters which  the  superstitions  of  earlier  ages  had  caused  to  be  engraven  on  their 
fronts,  these  were  generally  composed  of  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  name  of 
God,  or  an  emblematic  representation  of  the  Resurrection. 
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in  fish,  and  called  from  analogy  ear-bones,  or  ear-stones — though 
correctly  speaking  not  so — were  in  ancient  times  (as  procured 
from  the  Scittna  aqiii/a,  the  umbrhia  of  the  Romans)  in  high 
repute  as  charms.  Even  in  the  days  of  Belon,  according  to 
that  author,  they  were  considered  as  infallible  in  preventing, 
and  even  curing,  several  maladies,  especially  colic ;  hence  they 
were  best  known  by  the  name  of  colic-stones.  In  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  this  panacea,  it  was  believed  that  unless 
they  were  received  as  a  gift  they  had  no  effect.  If  purchased 
they  lost  their  medicinal  virtues.  This  we  can  easily  under- 
stand. 

Similar  superstitions  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
earlier  converts  to  Christianity  ;  the  general  inscription  on 
these  amulets  being  icMiys,  the  Greek  word  for  a  fish,  because 
the  word  contained  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Ciod, 
Saviour.  These  i)racticcs  called  for  the  denunciation  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Council 
of  Laodicca  (a.i>.  366)  iirohibited  ecclesiastics  from  wearing 
amulets  and  phylacteries,  on  pain  of  degradation,  and  in  721 
they  were  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Church. 

Amulets  were  applied  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  the  early 
Christians.  From  being  carried  on  the  breast  they  were  often 
called  "  encolpion  "  or  "  philasteria  ;"  sometimes  they  were  in 
the  form  of  a  medal  of  bronze,  marked  with  a  cross,  and 
with  a  hand,  with  the  salutation,  "  May'st  thou  live ;"  a  portion 
of  the  Gospels  hung  about  the  neck ;  a  relic  or  a  formulary 
within  a  bo.\  of  precious  wood,  like  one  now  preserved  at 
Monza.  Coins  of  Alexander  were  worn  as  amulets  in  the  time 
of  Chr)-sostom. 

The  European  belief  in  amulets  was,  no  doubt,  an  importa- 
tion from  the  East.  ^Vith  the  sjiread  of  Arabian  astronomy  the 
astrological  amulet,  or  talisman  of  the  Arabs,  became  generally 
known.  Among  amulets  in  repute  in  the  middle  ages  were  the 
coins  attributed  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine. 
These  and  other  coins,  marked  with  a  cross,  were  considered 
especially  efficacious  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  are  generally 
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found  perforated  for  the  purpose    of   wearing    round    the 
neck. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  rings 
with  Roman  gems  or  intaglios  in  them,  to  which  a  superstitious 
value  was  attached  as  amulets.  The  charms  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  innumerable.  They  trusted  in  their  magical  in- 
cantations and  amulets  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  success  of 
their  tillage,  the  discovery  of  lost  projxirty,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  casualties.  Specimens  of  such  charms  still  remain  to 
us.  Bede  says  that  "  Many  in  time  of  disease  (neglecting  the 
sacraments)  went  to  the  erring  medicaments  of  idolatry,  as  if  to 
restrain  (lod's  chastisements  by  incantations,  phylacteries,  or 
any  other  secret  of  the  demoniacal  arts." 

The  inventor  of  magic  "  runes  "  in  the  North  is  said  to  have 
been  Odin  (most  probably  a  mortal  hero,  who  afterwards,  from 
his  prowess,  obtained  divine  honours),  about  the  lime  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  is  thence  called  "  Runhofdi,"  or  "  Rune- 
head,"  according  to  some  writers  owing  this  appellation  only  to 
his  great  skill  in  the  runic  characters.  The  runes  made  use 
of  for  magical  innposcs  were  known  by  the  a])pellation  of 
noxious  or  bitter  runes,  and  were  enijjloyed  to  bring  various 
evils  on  enemies.  The  favourable  averted  misfortunes ;  the 
victorious  procured  con(iuests.  The  medicinal  were  inscribed 
on  leaves  of  trees  for  healing ;  others  ser%ed  to  dispel  melan- 
choly thoughts,  to  jircvent  shipwrecks,  or  were  antidotes  to 
poison,  and  efficacious  to  render  a  mistress  favourable.  These 
last  were  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  If  an  ignorant  jwrson 
had  chanced  to  write  one  letter  for  another,  but  erred  in  the 
minutest  stroke,  he  would  have  exjxjsed  his  mistress  to  some 
dangerous  illness,  which  was  only  to  be  cured  by  writing  other 
runes  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "  Personal  Narratives,"  mentions  the  Jade- 
itoiKs  as  having  been  for  ages  an  article  of  trade,  as  amulets, 
,'miong  the  natives  both  of  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Orinoco.  'i"he  Spanish  planters  share  the  ]>redilection  of  the 
Indians  for  these  amulets,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable 
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price.  The  form  most  frequently  given  to  them  is  that  of  the 
Persipolitan  cylinders,  longitudinally  ])erforated,  and  loaded 
with  inscriptions  and  figures. 

y<r/,  in  ancient  times,  found  a  place  among  drugs  and  amulets. 
Its  manifold  virtues  are  dwelt  u|ion  in  the  poem  "  On  Stones," 
by  the  I'seudo-Orpheus,  and  by  Pliny,  and  are  summed  up  by 
Marbodus  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  sixteen  lines  of  his 
"  Lapidarium."  It  was  believed  to  exert  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  brain,  nerves,  and  the  uterine  system.  \\Tiilst  a  fit  of 
hysteria  was  cured,  one  of  epile|>sy,  in  the  predisposed,  was  said 
to  be  excited  by  its  fumes.  Serpents  and  demons  were  said  to 
be  driven  away  by  it,  and  the  spells  and  incantations  of  magic 
entirely  subdue_d.  To  amber  beads,  certain  virtues  or  talismanio 
properties  were  attached.  Olaus  Wormius,  the  learned  [irofessor 
of  Copenhagen,  alludes  to  the  su]»erstitious  notions  prevalent 
respecting  amber.  In  ancient  sepulchral  barrows,  beads  of  this 
material  are  frequently  found  ;  as  also  stone  and  bone  amulets. 
In  opening  a  cromlech  in  Guernsey  (1859)  at  L'Ancresse,  Mr. 
I^ukis  found  amulets  of  serpentine,  clay-slate,  and  lapis  ollaris. 

A  single  bead  of  amethystine  quartz  is  often  seen  in  ancient 
barrows,  most  i>robabl)-  worn  as  an  amulet 

Galen  mentions  an  amulet  belonging  to  an  Eg>'ptian  king, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  630  years  before  ihe  Christian  era.  It 
was  composed  of  a  green  jasper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
and  surrounded  with  rays.  This  was  ajiplied  to  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  the  organs  of  digestion. 

In  India  the  "salagrama"  stone  is  supposed  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary qualities.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  usually  iierforated  as  if  by  worms.  It  is 
believed  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gandaki,  a  river  in  Nepaul, 
which,  according  to  the  followers  of  \^ishnu,  flows  from  the 
foot  of  that  deity ;  but  according  to  the  Saivas,  from  the  head 
of  Siva.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  stone  preserves  it  in 
a  clean  cloth,  from  which  it  is  frequently  taken,  and  bathed 
and  perfumed.  The  water  with  which  the  ablution  is  perfonued 
acquires  a  sin-e^^1elling  potency,  and  it  is  therefore  drunk  and 
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^eatly  prized.  This  stone  jjossesses  many  other  mysterious 
powers  J  and  in  death  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
viaticum.  The  departing  Hindoo  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and 
through  his  confidence  in  its  influence,  hope  brightens  the 
future,  and  he  dies  in  peace. 

In  the  jewellery  department  of  the  Indian  Court  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  might  be  seen  the  Nao-rattaii,  an  amulet 
or  talisman,  comixised  of  nine  stones,  generally  the  coral,  tojaz, 
sapjihire,  ruby,  flat  diamond,  cut  diamond,  emerald,  amethyst, 
and  carbuncle.  It  is  suggestive  of  some  connection  with  the 
Urim  and  Thuinmim,  or  Sacred  Oracle  of  the  Jews,  taken  by 
(Jhosroes  II.  from  Jerusalem  a.d.  615,  and  probably  still  existing 
among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  old  Sassanian  jialaces  of  Persia. 

In  a  MS.  volume  wTitten  by  Philij),  second  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, who  died  1726  (now  in  the  jMJssession  of  E.  J.  Shirley, 
Esc].),  the  following  account  is  given  of  a  curious  substance : 
"The  Goa  stone  is  an  admirable  preparation  of  various  ingre- 
dients ;  it  is  made  by  a  Jesuit  at  Goa  ;  it  hath  the  same  cfl'ects 
with  the  Lady  Kent's  jxiwder,  but  is  much  stronger ;  it  is  a 
sudorificke,  and  ex[>els  al!  ])oisons  and  malignant  humours  in 
the  blood  ;  it  is  admirable  in  all  feavours  and  agues,  and  good 
to  jjrevent  them  ;  it  drives  out  mesels  and  small-pox ;  som 
persons  doe  eat  a  little  of  it  evety  day,  and  doe  scrape  some  of 
it  in  to  drinke  ;  it  is  a  great  cordiall." 

Stones  of  various  forms  are  employed  as  amulets  by  different 
nations.  The  Ta.smanians,  like  the  Australians,  often  wear  a 
suspended  cylindrical  stone.  By  the  Rio  Negro  they  wear 
round  the  neck  a  stone  of  quartz  from  four  to  eight  inches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  having  a  hole  made  throughout ;  and  which, 
with  their  implements,  was  the  work  of  many  years.  Mr. 
Markham  remarks  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amazon:  "A  cylin- 
drical white  stone  of  quartz  is  invariably  carried  on  the  breast 
as  a  charm,  suspended  by  a  chain  of  black  seeds."  Such  is  the 
practice  of  the  Australians,  as  it  is  of  the  women  of  India,  and 
of  the  women  of  Southern  Italy  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is 
hom-shai)ed. 
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The  amulets  of  the  Tasmanians  consist  of  sacred  stones 
susjiended  from  the  neck,  to  prevent  witchcraft  and  a  host  of 
evils.  A  girdle  of  human  hair,  with  the  netted  string  from  the 
root  of  the  bulrush,  is  also  an  efficacious  ch.arm.  A  jawbone, 
or  skull,  is  a  protection  ;  the  scrapings  from  a  bone  are 
especially  valuable  ;  even  the  water  in  which  the  relics  have 
been  steeped  have  healing  properties.  A  dried  human  skin, 
having  the  cars  and  also  the  finger-nails,  healed  sickness. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders  is  one  in  which  two 
prominent  characters,  Bersi  and  Steinar,  contest  a  swimming- 
match  ;  the  latter  perceiving  that  his  comijetitor  wore  an 
amulet,  called  a  life-stone^  round  his  neck,  swam  up  to  him,  and 
tearing  it  off,  threw  it  into  the  sea.  It  was,  however,  found  at 
ebb-tide  by  Thord,  who  being  at  enmity  with  Bersi,  kept 
possession  of  it.  Being  informed  of  a  dajigerous  wound 
received  by  the  latter,  Thord  gave  Bersi  his  amulet,  which 
effected  a  perfect  cure,  and  the  two  were  reconciled  to  each 
other. 

In  the  Javan  mythology,  a  famous  personage,  who  was 
superior  in  abilities  to  all  other  created  beings,  being  grown  up, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  do  penance  in  the  ocean,  who  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  a  precious  stone,  fraught  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  rendering  its  possessor  insensible  to  hunger, 
cold,  thirst,  etc,  and  which  completely  fortified  him  against  the 
effects  of  water,  fire,  etc 

In  the  "Panorama"  (vol.  vii.)  we  find  an  instance  of  the 
loadstont  being  used  as  an  amulet  against  the  gout :  "  Henry 
Hinde  Pelly,  Esq.,  of  Upton,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  wears 
constantly  a  piece  of  loadstone,  sewed  in  a  little  flannel  case, 
suspended  by  a  black  ribbon  round  his  neck,  ne.\t  the  skin.  It 
is  about  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Pelly,  who  is  a 
gentleman  advanced  in  years,  says  that  he  used  to  be  laid  up 
annually  for  three  or  four  months  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout 
He  read  in  some  old  book  that  the  wearing  of  a  magnet  next 
the  skin  was  a  sure  preservative.     He  knew  some  of  the  most 
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powerful  magnets  in  the  world  were  found  in  the  province  of 
Golconda,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  him  one  from 
thence.     The  cure  a|)]>ears  to  have  been  effectual." 

Among  the  great  naval  officers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  must  be 
ranked  Sir  George  Sommers,  who  was  wrecked  on  Ihe 
Bermudas,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1609.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  worthy  possess  a  magnet,  or  loadstone, 
which  belonged  to  him  ;  and  the  tradition  in  the  family  is  that 
the  old  admiral,  before  going  to  sea,  used  to  touch  his  needle 
with  it.  The  stone  is  dark-coloured,  and  the  precise  geological 
formation  is  doubtful.  The  curious  stone,  with  its  armature  of 
iron,  was  probably  a  talisman.* 

The  unicorn's  horn  was  considered  an  amulet  of  singular 
efficacy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  object  shown  as  such  in 
various  museums  is  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  They  were 
sold  at  six  thousand  ducats,  and  were  thought  infallible  tests 
of  poison,  just  as  Venetian  glass  and  some  sorts  of  jewels  were. 
The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  kept  pieces  of  horn  in  their  wine-jugs> 
and  used  others  to  touch  all  the  meat  they  tasted 

Drinking-cups  of  this  kind  were  greatly  esteemed  in  former 
times.  In  the  inventory  of  jewels  and  plate  in  the  Tower 
(1649),  with  cups  and  beakers  of  unicorn's  horn,  is  entered, 
"  A  rinoceras  cupp,  graven  with  figures,  with  a  golden  foot," 
valued  at  £,\2.  Decker,  in  the  "  Gul's  Hornbook,"  speaks  of 
"the  unicorn  whose  horn  is  worth  a  city." 

In  the  National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  in  Section  L,  are  some  curious  charms  and  amulets, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  {No.  182)  a  flat  oblong  stone, 
four  inches  long,  by  two  and  three-quarters  wide,  and  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  notched  on  the  sides,  and 
pierced  with  two  holes  one  and  a  half  inch  apart,  formerly  used 

*  Bulengcr  in  \Di  Ratioiu  DivimUionis\  a  chapter  on  Lilhomancy  shows, 
from  TzeUes,  that  llelenus  ascertained  the  fall  of  Troy  by  the  einploymenl 
of  a  magnet ;  and  thai  if  a  maijncl  be  washed  in  spring  water,  and  inter- 
rogated, a  voice  like  that  of  a  sucking  child  will  reply. 

The  I'seudo-Or]ihcus  h.as  related  at  length  this  story  of  Hclenus.  The 
mode  of  applying  the  stone  was  to  place  it  near  the  eyes  after  the  stone  was 
washed,  and  looking  steadily  at  it,  it  would  be  ixirceivcd  divinely  breathings 
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as  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Islay,  Arg)-leshire.  Nn. 
183,  "  Barbreck's  Bone,"  a  plate  of  ivory,  seven  and  a  half  by 
four  inches,  formerly  celebrated  in  Argyleshire  as  a  cure  for 
madness.*  No.  185,  Four  amber  beads,  formerly  used  in 
.Argyleshire  as  charms  or  amulets  for  the  cure  of  blindness. 
No.  186,  Four  spindle  whorls  of  stone,  superstitiously  termed 
"  adder-stones,"  and  used  in  the  Lewis  as  charms  against  dis- 
eases of  cattle.  No.  187,  '' \Vitches' Stone,"  or  holey  stone, 
formerly  used  as  a  charm  ag.ainst  witchcraft,  from  Ro.xburgh- 
shire.  No.  192,  Flat  oval-shaped  pebble,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  used  as  an  amulet  by  a  farmer  in  Forfarshire. 
He  wore  it  susi^nded  by  a  red  siring  round  his  neck.  No.  196, 
Perforated  stone,  which  was  hung  up  in  a  cow-byre  at  Cumber- 
land, to  protect  the  cattle  from  being  bewitched. 

In  the  north  of  Hampshire  it  is  believed  that  carr)'ing 
susp)ended  round  the  neck  a  molar-tooth  taken  from  some 
grave  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  preservative  against  tooth- 
ache. 


AMULETS  and  charms  to  secure  victory  in  battle,  and  to 
render  the  wearer  proof  against  all  evil  machinations, 
were  in  great  retjucst  during  the  middle,  and  even  to  later 
ages.t 

•  In  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Chcmistr)',"  1879,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  sur\'ival  of  an  old  5U|)erstilion.  A  druggist  in  Texas  lately  paid  250 
dollars  for  a  "  mad  "  stone.  The  stone  w.is  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  deer 
&c\'eral  years  ago,  and  is  reputed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  curing  the  lutes  of 
mad  dogs,  snalies,  and  all  other  venomous  animals  anil  reptiles. 

t  Bacon,  in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  arguing  on  the  effects  of  imagination, 
observes  :  "  The  operations  of  sympathy,  brought  by  the  writers  of  natural 
magic  into  an  art ;  which  is  in  order  lo  superinduce  any  virtue  or  disposition 
in  a  [lerson,  to  choose  the  living  creature,  -.^iiertiii  that  initut  is  most 
eviintnl ;  of  this  creature  to  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  lies ; 
and  again  10  take  these  parts  in  ihat  time  and  act,  where  and  when  the 
virtue  is  most  exercised,  and  then  apply  it  to  that  pan  of  a  man  wherein 
the  same  virtue  chiefly  consists.  Thus,  for  example,  to  superinduce  courage, 
lake  a  lion,  or  a  cock,  and  choose  the  heart,  tooth,  or  paw  of  the  lion  : 
take  these  parts  immediately  after  the  lion,  or  the  cock,  has  been  in  tight 
and  let  them  It  worti  upon  a  man's  heart  or  wrist." 

Vie  must  consi<Ier  these  remarks  as  a  subject   for  inquiry  only,  as  the 
real  philosopher,  fallible  in  many  points,  was  not  so  sui)er5litious  as  to 
l)elieve  what,  probably,  he  merely  suggests  for  examination. 

It 
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Among  the  national  manuscripts  of  Ireland  (now  in  course 
of  publication)  is  the  Psalter,  styled  Cattx)ch,  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  St.  Columba,  and  dated  about  560  a.d. 
The  bearing  of  the  sacred  psalter  on  the  breast  of  a  "sinless 
cleric,"  thrice  round  the  troops  of  the  O'Donnels  was  con- 
sidered to  ensure  victory  in  any  just  cause. 

Devices  to  procure  invulnerability  are  common  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  The  Burmese  sometimes  insert  [lellets  of 
gold  under  the  skin  with  this  view.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  of  Bengal,  in  1868,  gold  and  silver  coins  were 
shown,  which  had  been  extracted  from  under  the  skin  of  a 
Burmese  convict,  at  the  Andaman  Islands.  Friar  Odoric 
speaks  of  the  practice  in  one  of  the  Indian  Islands  (apparently 
Borneo),  and  the  stones  possessing  such  virtue  were,  according 
to  him,  found  in  the  bamboo,  presumably  the  silicious  con- 
cretions called  Tabashir.  Conti  also  describes  the  ])raclice  in 
Java  of  inserting  such  amulets  under  the  skin.  The  Malays  of 
Sumatra,  too,  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  certain 
"stones,"  which  they  pretend  are  extracted  from  reptiles,  birds, 
animals,  etc.,  in  preventing  them  trom  being  wounded. 

.\n  amulet  to  secure  victory  in  battle  was  in  the  museum  of 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  which  had  belonged  to  a  king  of  Brak,  in 
Senegal,  who,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in 
battle  with  the  chann  upon  him.  It  formed  a  fine  chaplet  for 
the  head,  to  which  it  was  attached  with  many  coloured  bands. 
The  rolled  paper  contained  within  it  the  following  sentences 
from  the  Koran : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Merciful  God  !  Pray  to  God  through 
our  Lord  Mohammed.  All  that  exists  is  so  only  by  his 
command.  He  gives  life  and  also  calls  sinners  to  account 
He  deprives  us  of  life  by  the  sole  power  of  his  name ;  these  are 
undeniable  truths.  He  that  lives  owes  his  life  to  the  i)eculiar 
clemency  of  his  Lord,  who,  by  his  providence,  takes  care  of 
his  subsistence.     He  is  a  wise  prince  or  governor." 

De  Barros,  the  historian,  says  that  the  Portuguese  in  vain 
attempted  to  destroy  a  Malay,  so  long  as  he  wore  a  bracelet 
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containing  a  bone  set  in  gold,  which  rendered  him  proof  against 
their  swords.  This  amulet  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  the 
Viceroy  AfTonso  d'AllxK]uerque,  as  a  valuable  present. 

Beowulf  furnishes  us  with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  early 
Teuton  belief  in  amulets  ;  "  About  the  crest  of  the  helm,  the 
defence  of  the  head,  it  held  an  amulet  fastened  without  with 
wires,  that  the  sword,  hardened  with  scouring,  might  not 
violently  injure  him,  when  the  shield-bearing  warrior  should  go 
amongst  his  foes.''  This  fancy  was  handed  down  to  later  times, 
when  a  quartz-crystal  obtained  the  name  of  blut-stein,  and  was 
supposed  to  ()revent  cfTusion  of  blood.  The  Kormak  Saga 
also  alludes  to  the  amulctic  "  life-stone." 

Marco  Polo,  alluding  to  the  Tartar  expedition  to  Zipanga 
(Japan),  in  1269,  relates  that  two  Tartar  chiefs  took  a  number 
of  prisoners  in  a  castle,  and  because  they  had  refused  to  sur- 
render, ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  olT;  but  there  were  eight 
among  the  condemned  on  whom  the  sentence  could  have  no 
effect,  because  they  wore  consecrated  stones,  or  amulets,  in 
their  arms  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  "  which  so  enchanted 
them  that  they  could  not  die  by  steel."'  They  were,  therefore, 
beaten  to  death  by  clubs,  and  "  the  stones  being  extracted,  were 
held  very  precious." 

We  read  in  the  old  French  Chronicles  that  Gondebaud,  King 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  fifth  century  sought,  as  an  amulet,  the  aid 
of  St.  Sergius's  thumb,  which  being  fastened  to  the  right  arm  of 
a  certain  king  in  the  East,  had  made  him  always  victorious,  and 
not  succeeding  in  this,  he,  by  force,  obtained  a  piece  of  the 
saint's  finger. 

In  the  Harleian  Collection  we  find  that  Robert  Tresillian, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  treason,  in  1386,  "when  he  came  to  the 
place  of  execution  would  not  climb  the  ladder  until  such  time 
as  being  soundly  beaten  with  bats  and  staves,  he  was  forced  to 
go  up,  when  he  said,  '  So  long  as  I  do  wear  anything  u])on  me, 
I  shall  not  die  ;'  whereupon  the  executioner  stripped  him,  and 
found  certain  images  painted  like  unto  the  signs  of  heaven,  and 
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the  head  of  a  devil  painted,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the 
devils  wrote  in  parchment.  The  exorcising  amulets  being 
taken  away,  he  was  hanged  up  naked." 

Scanderbeg,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  and  died  a 
fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  territory  (1467),  was"  so 
renowned  for  his  heroism,  that  although  his  sepulchre  was 
violated  by  the  Turks,  the  jani/.aries  who  wore  his  bones 
enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  suijerstitious  amulet, 
their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour. 

Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  he  was  placed  out  to  service  with  a  gentleman  in 
London  ;  "  When  his  mistress  died,  she  had  under  her  ami-hole 
a  small  scarlet  bag  full  of  many  things,  which  one  that  was 
there  delivered  unto  me.  There  was  in  this  bag  several  signs  ; 
some  of  Jupiter  in  Trine,  others  of  the  nature  of  Venus,  some 
of  iron,  and  one  of  gold,  of  pure  angel-gold  of  the  bigness  of 
a  thirty-three  shilling  piece  of  King  James's  coin.  In  the  cir- 
cumference on  one  side  was  engraven  Vicit  Leo  de  tribti  Jiida; 
Tetragrammafori  ►J*,  within  the  middle  there  was  engraven  a 
holy  Iamb.  In  the  other  circumference  there  was  Amraphel 
and  three  tj^.  In  the  middle  Sanctus  Petrus,  Alpha  and 
Omega.* 

In  the  account  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  assassinate  King 
James  at  St.  Johnstown  (August  5,  1600),  it  is  .stated  that  in  the 
(>ockets  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  were  found,  after  his  death,  "  a 
little  close  piarchment  bag,  full  of  magical  characters,  and 
words  of  enchantment ;  wherein,  it  seemed,  he  had  put  his  con- 
fidence, thinking  himself  never  safe  without  them,  and  therefore 
ever  carried  them  about  with  him." 

A  pocket-book,  which  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth 
kept  carefully  as  an  amulet,  was  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of 

'  Lilly  intimates  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  progress 
he  made  in  astrologj'.  "  He  praycrl,"  he  says,  "for  several  weeks  10  those 
angels  who  were  llioughl  and  bcljeveil  by  wise  men  lo  leach  and  instruct  in 
all  the  several  lilicral  sciences."  He  adds,  "that  the  angels  very  rarely 
speak  lo  any  operator,  or  master  ;  and  when  they  do  speak,  il  is  like  the 
Irish,  much  in  the  throat," 
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his  arrest,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains 
spells,  charms,  and  conjurations,  written  by  the  duke,  partly  in 
an  abbreviated  form,  acconipanied  by  cabalistic  figures,  with 
astrological  rules  in  French,  for  finding  out  anything  re(]uired, 
together  with  an  explanatory  wheel,  dated  1680,  to  show  lite  or 
death  in  case  of  illness ;  also  happiness  and  adversity ;  direc- 
tions '■^ pour  savoir  si  uiie  person  sera  fiJei/e  on  iwti,"  etc  It 
was  a  popular  belief  in  Scotland,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  spell-bound  to  I^dy  Henrietta  W'entworth,  the  charm 
being  lodged  in  the  gold  toothpick  case  which  he  sent  to  her 
from  the  scaffold. 

In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  Gordons  in 
1814,  for  the  abduction  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  plaintiff  was  asked 
whether,  when  this  occurred,  she  had  not  on  a  steel  necklace 
to  which  was  susjx;nded  a  cani])hor  bag,  and  whether  it  was 
tustoniar)'  for  some  jjcoplc  to  wear  such  a  bag  as  an  amulet  to 
stifle  passion  ;  which  she  eidmitttd. 

On  the  death  of  Tip[K)0  Saib  in  the  assault  on  his  capital  by 
the  EngUsh  troops,  an  officer  who  was  ]iresent  at  the  discovery 
of  his  body  among  the  slain,  by  [lennission  of  General  Baird, 
took  from  off  the  Sultan's  right  arm  the  talisman  which  con- 
tained, sewed  upon  pieces  of  fine  flowered  silk,  an  amulet  of  a 
brittle  metallic  substance  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  some 
manuscripts  or  magic  in  Arabic  and  I'tTsian  characters  ;  the 
purjjort  of  which,  had  there  been  any  doubt,  would  have 
sufficiently  identified  the  body  of  the  Sultan. 


MANY  were  the  charms,  amulets,  and  talismans  employed 
in  our  own  and  other  countries  against  that  fearful 
malady  the  Plague, 

A  "  plague-spoon  "  in  the  possession  of  Sir  P.  M.  Threspland, 
was  once  believed  to  jx)ssess  amuletive  virtues.  It  is  tbrmed  of 
a  cowTy-shell,  set  in  silver,  with  a  curiously-wrought  handle  of 
the  same  metal,  inscribed  "G.  T.,  Aug.  1603."  Medicine  taken 
from  this  sjwon  was  supposed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  against 
the  plague,  and  so  highly  were  its  virtues  esteemed,  that  per 
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sons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj*  to  test  its  heating 
powers. 

There  is  a  chami  given  against  the  plague  in  a  letter  dated 
1665  :  "  Friend,  get  a  piece  of  angell  gold  ;  if  you  can,  of 
Elizabeth  coine  (j-t  is  ye  best),  w°''  is  phyllosopphicall  gold, 
and  keciw  it  all  ways  in  yo'  mouth  when  you  walkc  out,  <ir  any 
sicke  persons  come  to  you  ....  you  will  find  strange  clTects 
of  it  for  good  in  freedomc  of  breathing,  etc.,  as  I  have  done  ; 
if  you  lye  w""  it  in  your  mouth  w*''out  yo'  teeth,  as  1  doe,  viz. 
in  one  side  betweene  yo'  cheeke  and  gummes,  and  so  turning  it 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  y*  other." 

During  the  severe  visitation  of  the  plague  in  London, 
amulets  composed  of  arsenic  were  very  commonly  worn  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  upon  the  principle  that  one  ixjison  would 
drive  out  or  prevent  the  entry  of  another.  I^rge  cjuanlities  of 
arsenic  were  imported  into  London  for  this  purpose.  Dr. 
Henr)-,  in  his  "  Presenatives  against  the  Pestilence"  (1625), 
wrote  against  them  as  "dangerous  and  hurtful,  if  not  per- 
nitious  to  those  who  wcare  them."* 

Quills  of  t]uicksilvcr  were  commonly  worn  about  the  neck 
as  a  preser^'ativc  against  the  i:)lague.  The  powder  of  toad  was 
employed  in  a  similar  way.  Pojx;  Adrian  is  reijorted  never  to 
have  been  without  it.  The  ingredients  forming  his  amulet  were 
dried  toad,  arsenic,  tormenil,  pearl,  coral,  hyacinth,  smarag, 
and  tnigacanth. 

Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  written  at  the  time  of  an  alarm- 
ing epidemic.  He  writes  thus  :  "  I  am  likewise  bold  to  recom- 
mend my  most  humble  duty  to  our  dear  mistress  (Queen 
Elizabeth)  by  this  letter  and  ring,  which  hath  the  virtue  to  expcll 

*  Bacon,  in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  remarks  :  "It  lias  been  anciently 
received  (for  Pericles  used  it),  .ind  is  still  practised,  to  went  little  bladders 
of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of  arsenic,  as  preservatives  against  the  phigtie  ; 
not  from  any  assistance  they  yield  the  spirits,  but  because,  l>eing  poisons, 
they  attract  malignity." 

The  wearing  of  arsenic  in  the  way  of  amulet,  common  in  olden  times,  is 
said  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  Arabic  ;  the  word  in  the 
Arabian  authors  which  is  rendered  arsenic,  properly  signifying  r/«»;<7«/<i«. 
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infectious  nirs,  and  is  to  be  worn  betAveen  the  Fu<eet  liug^^es,  the 
chaste  nest  of  pure  constancy.  I  trust,  sir,  when  the  virtue  is 
kno%vn,  it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the  value." 

Taylor,  in  his  "Account  of  the  Rebellion  in  Wexford," 
relates  a  curious  story  of  the  amuletive  properties  of  reJ  tape, 
as  a  protection  against  the  plague  :  "  Before  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  We.xford,  all  the  red  tape  in  the  country  was  bought  up, 
and  more  ordered  from  nublirt.  It  was  generally  bought  in 
half-yards,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  boys  and 
girls,  wore  it  round  tlicir  necks.  This  was  so  general,  and  so 
remarkable,  as  to  occasion  some  inquiry,  and  the  reason  given 
was  this  ;  a  priest  had  dreamt  there  would  be  a  great  jjlague 
among  all  the  children  of  their  Church,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  ;  that  their  brains  were  to  boil  out  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 
He  dreamt  also  that  there  wxs  a  charm  to  prevent  it,  which  was, 
to  get  some  red  tape,  have  it  blessed  and  s|)rinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  lie  it  round  the  children's  necks  till  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  season  of  danger  would  be  past.  The  Pro- 
testants had  good  cause  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  realit)-, 
intended  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  their  own  children,  like  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  when  the  Egyptian  first-bom  were 
to  be  cut  ofll" 

In  the  Japan  Daily  Herald  (November  26,  1877)  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  use  of  amulets  or  charms  :  "  In  order 
to  escape  cholera,  the  dogs  in  the  Matsushima  and  neighbour- 
hood, the  cats  and  birds  in  Horiye,  the  monkeys  and  bears  in 
Nambajinchi,  the  rabbits  in  the  Temma  Temple,  and  the  deer 
in  the  Sakuranomiya  Temple,  are  wearing  charms." 


GUTIERREZ,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
"Fascination"  (1653),  states  that  the  children  of  that 
country  wore  amulets  against  the  '^ exn'l  eye"  somewhat 
resembling  those  in  use  among  the  Romans.  His  own  son 
wore  one  of  these,  a  cross  of  jet,  and  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  split  if  regarded  by  evil  eyes,  thus  transferring  their 
venom  from  the  child  upon  itself.     In  fact,  the  amulet  worn  by 
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young  Gutierrez  did  so  split  one  day  while  a  person  was 
stedfastly  looking  at  him  ;  but  the  learned  physician  wisely 
attributed  the  occurrence  to  some  accidental  cause,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  same  thing  would  have  happened 
under  any  other  circumstances.* 

Among  the  many  remedies  recorded  against  the  evil  eye, 
we  find  the  skin  of  a  hyena's  forehead ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  the  palm-tree ;  "  Alyssum  "  (madwort),  hung  up  anywhere 
in  the  house ;  the  stone  "  Catochiies ;"  spitting  on  the  right 
shoe  before  it  is  put  on  ;  necklaces  of  jacinth,  sapphire,  or 
carbuncle ;  sweeping  a  child's  face  with  the  bough  of  a  pine- 
tree  ;  laying  turf  dug  from  a  boy's  grave  under  a  boy's  pillow ; 
from  a  girl's,  under  a  girl's  :  giving  in  a  drink  the  ashes  of  a 
rope  with  which  a  man  has  been  hanged  ;  hanging  up  the  key 
of  the  house  over  a  child's  cradle ;  laying  thereon  crumbs  of 
bread,  a  lock  with  the  bolt  shot,  a  looking-glass  or  some  coral 
steeped  in  the  font  in  which  it  was  baptised  :  hanging  round  its 
neck  fennel-seeds,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

Vairus  states  that  huntsmen,  as  a  protection  against  fascina- 
tion, were  used  to  split  an  oak-plant,  and  pass  themselves  and 
their  dogs  between  it.  As  amulets  against  love-fascination,  he 
recommends  sjirinkling  with  the  dust  in  which  a  mule  has 
rolled  itself;  a  bone  which  may  be  found  in  the  right  side  of  a 
toad  ;  or  the  liver  of  a  chameleon. 

The  use  of  nuts,  among  other  superstitions,  as  amulets  against 
fascination,  were  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland.  Hobhouse,  in  his  "Travels,"  gives  a 
curious  account  of  this  practice  in  Turkey,  among  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians:  "When  a  child  is  born  it  is 
immediately  laid  in  the  cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  and 
a  small  bit  of  soft  mud,  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  projierly 
prejxired  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck  upon  its  forehead,  to 

*  "  The  objects  ihat  nre  faiitencd  up  as  means  to  keep  off  wildicr-nO," 
says  riularch,  in  a  reniatkable  i>assagc  ("  Sympos.,"  v.  7),  where  he  is 
allcnipting  lo  cxpl.iin  everything  by  natural  causes,  "derive  their  efficacy 
frnin  the  fact  that  they  act  through  the  strangeness  ami  ridiculousness  of 
their  forms,  which  fix  llic  mischief-working  evil  eye  upon  themselves." 
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obviate  the  eflTects  of  the  evil  eye.  This  fascination  is  feared 
at  all  times,  and  is  su))i)osed  to  affect  jjeople  of  all  ages,  who 
by  iheir  prosperity  may  be  the  objects  of  en>7.*  Not  only  a 
Greek,  but  a  Turkish  woman,  on  seeing  a  stranger  look  eagerly 
at  her  child,  will  spit  in  its  face ;  and  sometimes,  if  at  herself, 
in  her  own  lx)som  ;  but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even  of  the  word 
which  signifies  that  herb,  is  considered  a  sovereign  preventive. 
New-built  houses  and  the  sterns  of  the  (Jreek  vessels  have  long 
bunches  of  it  dei)ending  from  them  to  intercept  the  fatal  envy 
of  any  ill-disposed  beholder ;  the  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the 
same  appendages. 

In  driving  through  Kandy  (Ceylon),  observes  Sir  Emtnerson 
Tennant,  many  of  the  houses  will  be  seen  to  have  an  earthen 
vase,  jxiinted  white,  pl.iced  in  a  conspicuous  jwsition  on  the 
roof.  These  are  evidences  of  the  prevalence  in  Ceylon  of  that 
most  ancient  of  all  superstitions,  the  belief  in  the  "  evil  eye," 
which  exists  in  every  country  in  the  universe,  from  China  to 
Peru.  The  Greeks  of  the  present  day  entertain  the  same 
horror  of  it  as  their  ancestors  did  ;  and  the  mal  occhieoi  modem 
Italy  is  the  traditional /(7Jt7>/<7//i;  of  the  Romans.  The  Malattars 
and  Hindoos,  like  the  Arabians  and  Turks,  ajxilogise  for  the 
profusion  of  jewels  with  which  they  decorate  their  children,  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  intended  to  draw  aside  the  evil  eye. 
The  Mohammedans  suspend  objects  from  the  ceiling  of  their 
ai»rtmenLs  for  the  same  puq>ose ;  and  the  object  of  the 
Singhalese  in  placing  some  whitened  chatties  on  their  gables,  is 
to  divert  the  mysterious  influence  from  their  dwellings.  .Among 
the  Tamuls  at  Jaffna  the  same  belief  |)revails,  as  amongst  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  that  their  cattle  are  liable  to  injury  from  the 
blight  of  an  evil  eye. 

In  Koumania  it  is  believed  that  a  child,  or  adult,  or  an 
animal,  decorated  with  red  ribbons,  is  impervious  to  the  "  evil 

•  "  Envy, "  observes  Bacon  in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvaruin,"  "which  is  called 
an  'evil  eye,'  seems  to  emit  some  malignant  and  poisonous  spiriis,  that 
lake  huUl  uf  the  spirits  of  another  ;  and  is  said  likewise  to  be  of  greatest 
force,  when  the  rail  of  the  eye  is  Miijue. " 
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eye,"  and  hence  most  ijeople  wear  something  scarlet  about 
them,  and  oxen  have  generally  a  red  rag  about  their 
horns."*  • 


BARTHOLINUS  stales  that  the  Danish  women  before 
they  put  a  new-born  infant  into  the  cradle,  place  there, 
or  over  the  door,  as  amulets  to  pre\ent  the  evil  spirits  from 
hurting  the  child,  garlic,  salt,  bread,  or  steel,  or  some  cutting 
instrument  made  of  that  metal.' 

In  "  Memorable  Things  Noted  in  the  Description  of  the 
World,"  we  read  :  "  About  children's  necks  the  wild  Irish  hung 
the  beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel,  a  crooked  nail  of  a  horse- 
shoe, or  a  piece  of  a  wolfs  skin  ;  and  both  the  sucking  child 
and  nurse  were  girt  with  girdles  finely  plaited  with  woman's 
hair ;  so  far  ihey  wandered  into  the  ways  of  error,  in  making 
these  arms  the  strength  of  their  healths." 

The  well-known  toy  with  bells,  etc.,  and  a  piece  of  coral  at 
the  end,  sometimes  suspended  from  the  necks  of  infants  to 
assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth,  had  probably  its  origin  in  an 
ancient  superstition,  which  regarded  coral  as  an  amulet  against 
fascination.  It  was  thought  to  change  its  colour  and  look  pale 
when  the  wearer  was  sick,  and  to  regain  its  original  appearance 
as  the  person  recovered  health. 

The  Esthonians  hang  around  the  neck  of  a  new-born  child  "a 
piece  of  Asa  Ftetida,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  amulet  against 
evil  influences. 

Amulets  for  the  relief  of  teething  are  of  very  old  date ; 
charmed  necklaces  were  in  great  request.  Among  the  many 
remains  of  heathen  superstition  enumerated  by  St.  Eloi,  early 
in  the  seventh  centurj-,  is  the  use  of  amber  necklaces  by  the 

•  AVc/ seems  to  be  a  peculiar  colour  for  charms  or  amulets.  In  China, 
pieces  of  red  cloth  are  worn  in  the  pockets,  and  red  silk  braided  in  the  hair 
of  children.  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennis,  in  his  "Folk  Lore  of  China,"  gives  a 
translation  of  a  powerful  charm,  which  w.is  written  on  red  paper,  "thai 
colour  being  supposed  to  be  (wculiarly  obnoxious  to  evil  spirits.  Charms 
on  yell.nv  paper  are  also  ver)-  numerous,  a  picture  or  Chinese  characters 
being  drawn  on  the  (taper  with  red  or  black  ink. 
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women.  This  species  of  amulet  aiJjjears  to  have  extended  to 
very  remote  countries.  At  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  presented  to  the  English  ambassador,  Mr. 
George  Bogle,  three  charmed  necklaces,  and  told  him  that  the 
ladies  on  whom  he  bestowed  them  would  be  protected  from 
harm.  The  beads  of  the  necklaces  were  of  red  colour  and 
opaque,  and  supposed  to  be  of  pebbles  which  had  lieen  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  fire 

The  famous  anodyne  necklace  of  Ur.  Gardiner  was  thus 
pathetically  recommended  by  its  quack  originator  and  pro- 
prietor :  "  ^\^^at  mother  can  forgive  herself  who  suffers  her 
child  to  die  without  an  anodyne  necklace  I' 

Among  the  Roman  Catholic  saints  to  whom  have  been  ap- 
propriated powers  against  special  disorders,  may  be  noticed  St. 
Nicaise,  who  (in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection)  is  addressed 
in  a  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  an  amulet  against  the  small- 
pox. It  is  in  barbarous  I^tin,  but  may  be  rendered  thus  :  "  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  the  Lord  protect  these 
l>ersons,  and  may  the  wish  of  these  \irgins  ward  off  the  small- 
pox." St  Nicaise  had  the  small-pox,  and  he  asked  the  Lord 
(to  preserve)  whoever  carried  his  name  inscribed,  "  O  St 
Nicaise  I  thou  illustrious  bishop  and  martyr,  pray  for  me,  a 
sinner,  and  defend  me  by  thy  intercession  from  this  disease 
Amen." 

An  interesting  part  of  the  ceremonial,  formerly  practised  by 
our  sovereigns  who  claimed  the  power  of  hewing  by  the  ri>yal 
loufh,  was  the  distribution  of  the  golden  angels  to  those  who 
were  presumed  to  he  cured  ;  m.iking  a  charge  on  the  exchequer 
of  not  less  than  three  thousand  ix)imds  yearly.  One  side  of 
the  coin  represented  an  angel  standing  with  both  feet  on  a 
dragon,  with  the  inscription  Soli  Deo  gloria;  the  other  exhibited 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  but  there  was  some  variety  in  them.  The 
touch-pieces  were  generally  preserved  with  great  care,  and  worn 
as  amulets. 

In  "Macbeth,"  answering  a  question  of  Macduff,  Malcolm 
says  : 
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"  Tis  called  ihe  evil ; 
A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Hinvsclf  liest  knows  ;  but  strangely-visited  jicoplc. 
All  swoH'n  anil  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. " 

Herrick  sings : 

"  Oh  lay  that  hand  on  me. 
Adored  Cxsar  !  and  my  faith  is  such, 
I  shall  \>e  heal'd  if  that  my  king  but  touch. 
The  evil  is  not  yours  ;  my  sorrow  sings, 
Mine  is  the  evil,  but  the  cure  the  king's." 

"The  curing  of  the  king's-evil,"  remarks  Aubrey,  in  his 
"  Miscellanies,"  "  by  the  touch  of  the  king,  does  much  puzzle 
■our  philosophers  ;  for  whether  our  kings  were  of  the  House  of 
Vi(rk,  or  Lancaster,  it  did  the  cure  (i.e.)  for  the  most  part 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  at  the  touching  there  are  prayers  read ;  but, 
perhaps,  neither  the  king  attends  them  nor  his  chaplains.  In 
Somersetshire  'tis  confidently  reported,  that  some  were  cured 
of  the  king's-evil  by  the  totich  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  saith,  '  that  imagination  is  next 
kin  to  miracle-working  faith.'  " 

Among  the  singular  incidents  connected  with  the  wanderings 
of  the  young  King  Charles  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  it  is 
recorded  that  his  nose  bled  more  than  once  during  this  period, 
and  that  the  tattered  and  dirt}'  handkerchief,  which  he  used  on 
such  occasions,  was  long  preserved  by  a  Mrs.  Brathwayt,  as  a 
charm  against  the  king's-evil  ! 

Among  other  instances  of  superstitious  tendency  in  Queen 
Elizabeth,  l^dy  Southwell  relates,  "that  the  Queen,  not  being  in 
ver)'  good  health  one  day.  Sir  John  Stanhope,  vice-chamberlain, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  dejjendent  and  familiar,  came  and  pre- 
sented her  Majesty  with  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel, 
/u//  of  characters,  which  he  said  an  old  woman  in  Wales  had 
iK-fjueathed  to  her  (the  Queen)  on  her  deathbed  ;  and,  there- 
upon, he  discoursed  how  the  said  testatrix,  by  virtue  of  that 
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piece  of  gold,  had  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  at  that  age  having  all  her  body  withered  and  con- 
sumed, she  died,  commanding  the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be  sent 
lo  her  Majest)' ;  alledging.  further,  that  so  long  as  she  wore  it 
on  her  body,  she  could  not  die.  The  Queen,  in  confidence, 
took  the  gold  and  hung  it  round  her  neck." 

Burton,  in  the  "  .Vnatomy  of  Melancholy,"  observes:  "Amu- 
lets, and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by 
some,  approved  by  others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta, 
Albcrtus,  etc  A  ring  made  of  the  hoofe  of  an  asse's  right  foot 
carried  about,  etc,  1  say  with  Renodcus,  they  are  not  altogether 
to  be  rejected.  Poeony  doth  heipe  epileiisics.  Precious  stones 
most  diseases ;  a  wolfs  dung  carried  about  helps  the  cholick. 
A  spider,  an  ague,  etc* 

"  Such  medicines  are  to  be  exploded  that  consist  of  words, 
characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out 
of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  jiroves,  or  the  Divcl's 
]X)licy,  that  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them." 

Bourne  cites  a  passage  of  Bingham,  from  St.  Austin,  on  these 
superstitious  observances.  "  To  this  kind,"  he  says,  "  belong 
all  ligatures  and  remedies  which  the  school  of  physicians  reject 
and  condemn,  whether  in  enchantments,  or  in  certain  marks 
which  they  call  characters,  or  in  some  other  things  which  are 
to  be  hanged  and  Iwund  about  the  body,  and  kept  in  a  dancing 
posture.  Such  are  ear-rings  hanged  u[X)n  each  ear,  and  rings 
made  of  an  ostritchc's  bones  for  the  finger  ;  or  when  you  are 


*  Elifls  Ashniole,  iii  his  "  Diary,"  says,  "  I  look  early  in  the  morning  .1 
good  dose  of  an  elixir,  and  /lyiig  three  spiders  about  my  neck,  and  ihcy  drove 
my  ague  away.     Deo  gratias  1' 

Burton  writes,  "Being  in  the  counlr}- in  the  vacation  time,  not  many 
years  since,  at  Lindlcy,  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observeil 
this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell,  wrapped  in  silk,  so  applied  for  an 
ague  by  my  mother.  .  .  This,  methoughl,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
I  could  see  no  warrant  for  it— Quid  aranea  cum  febre  ?  for  what. inlipathy? 
— till  at  length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  I  often  do),  I  fouml  this  very 
meilicine  in  IJioscorides,  approved  by  Matlhiolus,  etc.  .  .  I  began  to  have 
a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in 
some  parlies  answer  to  experience." 
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told,  in  a  fit  of  convulsions,  or  shortness  of  breath,  to  hold  your 
Itft  thumb  with  your  right  hand." 

In  the  "Anatomic  of  the  Elder"  (i>ublished  1651),  an  amu- 
let against  the  erysipelas,  made  of  the  elder,  growing  on  a  sallow, 
is  thus  described  :  "  If  in  the  month  of  October,  a  little  before 
the  full  moon,  you  pluck  a  twig  of  the  elder,  and  cut  the  cane 
that  is  betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  in  nine  pieces,  and  these  ijieces 
being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linen,  be  in  a  thread  so  hung  about 
the  neck  that  they  touch  the  s])oon  of  the  heart,  or  the  sword- 
formed  cartilage ;  and  that  they  may  stay  more  firmly  in  that 
place,  they  are  to  be  bound  thereon  with  a  linnen  or  silken 
roller,  wrapped  about  the  body,  till  the  thread  break  of  itself 
The  thread  being  broken,  and  the  roller  removed,  the  amulet 
is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare  hands,  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  hold  on  by  some  instrument,  and  buried  in  a  place  that 
nobody  may  touch  it" 

Dr.  Sigmond  mcniions  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  aj>- 
plied  for  a  remedy  for  an  aflectton  of  the  brea.sL  A  prescription 
was  given  her,  and  a  few  days  after  she  returned  to  offer  her 
grateful  thanks  for  the  cure  it  had  effected.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  she  had  actually  lied  the  prescription  round  her 
neck  I 

It  appears  that  rue  was  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  witchcraft  in  .Aristotle's  time.  Tiberius  Csesar  is  said 
to  have  worn  a  chaplet  of  laurel  as  an  amulet  against  lightning. 
Augustus  employed  a  seal's  skin  for  the  same  purpose. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  mentions  the  practice  for 
preventing  iiightmaie  in  horses:  "To  hang  in  a  string  a  flint 
with  a  hole  in  it  (naturally)  by  the  manger ;  but  best  of  all, 
they  say,  hung  about  their  necks,  and  a  flint  will  do  it  that  hath 
not  a  hole  in  it.  It  is  to  prevent  the  nightmare  {viz.\  the  hag, 
from  riding  their  horses,  who  will  sometimes  sweat  all  night 
The  flint  thus  hung  does  hinder  it" 

Herrick  says  : 

"  Mang  up  hooks  and  shears  lo  scale*' 
liciicc  the  hag  that  rides  the  marc, 
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Till  they  be  all  over  wet 
With  the  mire  and  the  sweat  ; 
This  observed,  the  manes  shall  be 
Of  your  horses  all  knot-free." 

'T'HE  use  of  amulets  and  charms,  as  I  have  observed,  is  still 
■^  in  force  in  Eastern  countries,  and  not  altogether  dis- 
owned in  our  own  land ;  cases  of  gross  superstition  occasionally 
cropping  up  amidst  our  Ixjasted  notions  of  civilisation,  showing 
a  lingering  faith,  more  especially,  in  the  medical  virtues  of 
amulets.  The  belief  which  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  for  instance,  still  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  amulets 
and  charms,  in  preser\'ing  them  from  spiritual  or  bodily  danger 
is  unbounded.  To  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  iirotcctive 
rubbish  which  knavery  has  invented  to  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  the  superstitious,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  parish  once  had 
its  "  fairy  doctor,"  as  he  or  she  was  called,  whose  business  it 
was  to  prepare  charms  and  counter-charms  for  all  manner  of 
uses :  to  preser\'e  cattle  from  murrain,  and  children  from  the 
good  people,  to  bring  back  lost  affection  or  stolen  butter,  to  keep 
a  household  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  or  to  guard 
the  cows  from  being  sucked  by  an  old  woman  under  the  form 
of  a  hare.  Scapulars — pieces  of  brown  cloth  in  which  were 
stitched  certain  verses  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,  still  continue  to  be  a  favourite  preser- 
vative against  all  perils  by  flood  and  field  to  the  wearer. 

The  amulets  used  by  the  Mohammedans  have  the  name  of 
"  invocations."  They  are  to  be  had  for  all  kind  of  good,  as 
well  as  evil  service.  There  are  amulets  against  t)ie  plague, 
diseases,  fire,  etc.  Soldiers  wear  them  as  preservatives  against 
the  enemy ;  women  employ  them  to  protect  their  children ; 
they  are  used  to  obtain  rain  or  fair  weather;  to  discover  hidden 
treasures ;  to  protect  horses,  mules,  and  other  valuable  beasts, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  trees ;  and  to  prevent  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  and  the  sting  of  flies  in  the  summer.  The  common 
Moslems  are  contented  with  a  formula,  or  scrap  of  paper ;  but 
those  who  are  more  particular  have  sentences,  generally  from 
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the  Koran,  engraved  on  stones,  metal  plates,  etc.  Application 
is  generaHy  made  to  procure  these  amulets  from  the  sheikhs  or 
gU[>eriors  of  the  Mussulnien  convents,  and  of  der\Lsiies.* 

In  the  old  Arabian  rite  of  prayer,  at  .the  end  of  each,  the 
following  verse  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  was 
recited.  It  is  said  to  have  great  beauty  in  the  original  .Arabic, 
and  is  engraved  on  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  on  precious 
stones  worn  as  amulets.  "  God  !  There  is  no  Ciod  but  He, 
the  living,  the  ever-living.  He  sleepeth  not,  neither  doth  He 
slumber.  To  Him  belongeth  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with 
all  that  they  contain.  Who  shall  intercede  with  Him,  unless 
by  His  permission  ?  He  knoweth  the  i)ast  and  the  future,  but 
no  one  can  comprehend  anything  of  His  knowledge  but  that 
which  He  revealeth.  His  sway  extendtth  over  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  to  sustain  them  both  is  no  burden  to  Him. 
He  is  the  High,  the  Mighty !" 

Mr.  K.  J.  Evans,  in  his  "  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina," 
mentions  the  traffic  in  amulets  that  goes  on  in  those  countries. 
"  Many  of  the  stones  were  sinijily  signets  for  rings,  and  derived 
their  virtue  merely  from  the  material,  red  carnelian  or  blood- 
stone. These  signets,  however,  were  not  unfrequently  engraved 
with  stars,  or  a  branch  of  mystic  import,  besides  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  bearer." 

The  talismans,  |iure  and  simple,  are  generally  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  seals  from  the  writing  not  being 
reversed.     To  obtain  such  stones  was  naturally  difficult,  but  I 


•  Park,  in  his  "TraveU  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  speiLking  of  certain 
amulets,  called  "  Saphies,"  which  the  negroes  wear  constantly  about  them, 
says:  " these  saphies  arc  prayers  or  sentences  from  the  Koran,  which  the 
Mohammedan  priests  write  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  sell  them  to  the  natives, 
who  suppose  they  possess  extraordinary  virtues.  Some  wear  them  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  snakes  and  alligalors.  On  such  an  occasion,  the 
saphic  is  inclosed  in  a  snake  or  alligator's  skin,  and  tied  round  the  ankle. 
Others  have  recourse  to  them  in  lime  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  frum 
hostile  attacks  ;  but  the  general  use  of  these  amulets  is  lo  prevent  or  cure 
iKxlily  diseases,  to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  superior  powers."  He  mentions  thai  his  landlord  requested  him 
to  give  him  a  lock  of  his  hair  lo  make  a  sapliie,  as  he  had  been  told  it 
would  give  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  while  men. 
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secured  one,  a  red  camelian,  engraved  with  the  cabalistic 
words,  "  Excellence  belongs  to  God  ;"  and  another  mysterious 
charm  arranged  in  a  Solomon's  seal.  Ami  Boue,  who  was 
struck  with  the  number  of  charms  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  these  parts,  notices  among  the  inscriptions  on  them,  "  The 
servant  of  God,"  "  I  trust  in  God." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  repute  in  which  the  blood- 
stone is  held  here  for  these  sigils  and  talismans  :  "  The  prince 
of  the  Isles  of  the  children  of  Khalcdan  was  not  more  troubled 
when  the  bird  of  ill-omen  snatched  the  blood-red  carnelian  of 
Badoura  from  his  grasp,  than  is  a  Bosniac  who  has  lost  or 
broken  his  talisman.  At  Jablanica,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Narenta,  we  heard  of  a  Turk,  who,  a  few  days  before  had 
broken  his  amulet  ring.  The  poor  man's  terror  was  piteous  to 
see ;  and  fearing  that  the  injury  to  his  charm  portended  that 
some  terrible  misfortune  would  overtake  him,  or  (hat,  at  least, 
his  hours  were  numbered,  he  immediately  set  out  on  a  ten- 
hours'  journey  to  Mostar,  that  the  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
cunning  artificers.  And  what  is  extremely  curious,  this  belief 
in  charms  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Moslems  of 
Bosnia.  The  Christians  are  equally  given  to  talismans,  and  I 
saw  some  with  crosses  and  inscriptions  in  CyrilUan  characters." 
Ami  Bou^  mentions  Herzegovinian  rayahs  wearing  about  their 
persons  texts  wTitten  on  scrolls  of  paper,  in  the  same  manner 
as  verses  of  the  Koran  with  the  Moslems.  The  latter  on  their 
part  return  the  compliment,  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  trace 
of  the  lurking  penchant  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  betrayed 
by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bosnian  renegades,  that  at 
times  Mohammedans  have  been  known  to  send  their  amulets 
to  the  Franciscan  monks,  that  their  blessing  might  lend  an 
additional  potency  to  the  charm.  The  scrolls  containing  verses 
from  the  Koran  are  a  very  favourite  amulet  here  ;  sometimes 
they  are  sewn  into  the  dress,  or  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
attached  to  the  arm.  There  is  a  regular  traffic  in  certain  neck- 
laces or  amulets,  from  which  were  suspended  carnelian  arrow- 
heads.    Large  bunches  of  these  are  hung  up  for  sale,  and  are 
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considered  a  most  valuable  and  jxitent  chami  against  skin 
diseases  ;  they  are  also  proof  against  warts.  These  are  said  to 
be  imported  from  India.  Amulets  to  ward  off  the  evil-eye, 
made  of  lead,  are  worn  by  children  ;  some  represent  various 
animals,  such  as  a  hare,  a  fish,  a  crested  serjjent,  a  tortoise,  etc 
These  are  fixed  on  the  child's  fez,  or  elsewhere  about  the 
person,  and  the  object  served  is  to  avert  the  first  stroke,  this 
being  alone  considered  fatal. 

PICTURES  of  religious  subjects  are  considered  as  amulets 
or  talismans  throughout  Russia.  In  the  "Travels  of 
Macarius  "  we  read  thai  "  they  neither  regard  the  beauty  of  the 
painting  nor  the  skill  of  the  painter,  for  with  them  a  beautiful 
or  an  ugly  painting  are  all  one,  and  they  honour  and  bow  to 
them  perpetually,  though  the  picture  be  only  a  daub  of  children, 
or  a  sketch  ujxjn  a  leaf  of  paper;  so  that  of  a  whole  army  there 
is  not  a  single  man  but  carries  in  his  knapsack  a  gaudy  picture 
within  a  simple  cover,  with  which  he  never  parts,  and  wherever 
he  halts  he  sets  it  up  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  worships  it." 

The  Russian  Nonconformists  (Raskolnics)  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrj-ing  about  with  them  in  rings  or  amulets,  parings  of  an 
owl's  claws,  and  of  their  own  nails.  Such  relics  are  supposed 
by  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Russia  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  a  man  after  his  death,  for  by  their  means  his  soul  will 
be  able  to  clamber  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  leading  to 
heaven. 

Mr.  Ralston,  on  the  subject  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  in 
Russia,  observes  that  "  to  a  wizard  who  dealt  in  amulets  was 
given  in  old  times  the  names  of  Ndiiznik,  or  UzoPnik.  These 
amulets  generally  consisted  of  various  materials,  such  as  herbs, 
roots,  embers,  salt,  bats'  wings,  heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  etc, 
which  were  tied  up  in  small  packets,  and  hung  round  the  neck. 
Sometimes  a  sjiell  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  was 
attached  to  the  pectoral  cross  worn  by  the  Ru.ssians.  .•\ftcr  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  incense  entered  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  these  amulets  that  they  received  from  it  the 
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general  designation  of  ladonki.  These  amulets  are  still  in  great 
request  among  the  peasants,  esj^ecially  among  those  who  have 
to  undertake  long  and  hazardous  journeys.  In  olden  days  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  take  young  children  to  a 
witch,  who  provided  them  with  suitable  amulets.  The  efficacy 
of  these  tied  or  knotted  amulets  depended  to  a  great  extent 
ujwn  the  magical  force  of  their  knots.  To  these  knots  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  spells.  Here  is  one,  for  inst.ince,  in- 
tended to  guarantee  its  employer  against  all  risk  of  being  shot: 
"  I  attach  five  knots  to  each  hostile,  infidel  shooter,  over  arque- 
buses, bows,  and  all  manner  of  warlike  weapons.  Do  ye,  O 
knots,  bar  the  shooter  from  every  road  and  way,  lock  fast  every 
arquebuse,  entangle  every  bow,  involve  all  warlike  weapons,  so 
that  the  shooters  may  not  reach  me  with  their  arquebuses,  nor 
may  their  arrows  attain  unto  me,  nor  their  warlike  weapons  do 
me  hurt.  In  my  knots  lies  hid  the  mighty  strength  of  snakes — 
from  the  twelve-headed  snake."  With  such  a  spell  as  this,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  insurgent  chief,  Stenka  Razin,  had  ren- 
dered himself  proof  against  shot  and  steel.  Sometimes  the 
amulet  is  merely  a  knotted  thread.  A  skein  of  red  wool  wound 
round  the  arms  and  legs  is  supposed  to  ward  off  agues  and 
fevers ;  and  nine  skeins  fastened  round  a  child's  neck  are 
deemed  a  preservative  against  scarlatina. 

"  In  the  Tver  Government,  a  bag  is  fastened  round  the  neck 
of  a  cow,  which  walks  before  the  rest  of  a  herd,  in  order  to 
keep  off  wolves.     Its  force  binds  the  maw  of  the  wild  beast." 

The  "  bear  cure  "  is  a  favourite  with  the  jseasants  of  Rouma- 
nia,  especially  for  rheumatism  and  fevers.  When  attacked  by 
these  illnesses  the  jjeasants  send  for  the  gipsies,  who  are  always 
moving  about  with  bears  half  tamed  and  led  by  chains.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  bear,  the  sick  man  lies  down  on  the  ground, 
and  the  bear  is  made  to  tread  ujxjn  and  over  him,  the  man,  as 
the  bear  [jasses,  ]julling  out  a  hair  from  the  fur  of  the  animal. 
This  hair  is  worn  in  the  bosom  of  the  ]iatient. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  his  amusing  "  Gatherings  from  Spain,"  men- 
tions the  faith,  prevalent  throughout  that  country,  in  talismans. 
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One  considered  most  efficacious  is  wearing  a  relic,  a  medal  of 
the  Virgin,  her  rosary,  or  scapulary.  Thus,  in  1846,  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrantds  hung  the  Virgen  del  Pilar  round  the  neck  of  her 
favourite  bull-fighter,  who  escaped  in  consequence.  In  the 
romantic  days  of  Spain  no  duel  or  tournament  could  be  fought 
without  a  declaration  from  the  combatants  that  they  had  no 
relic,  no  eiigano,  or  cheat  about  their  persons.  The  native  dis- 
tricts of  the  lower  classes  in  S[>ain  may  be  generally  known  by 
their  religious  ornaments.  These  talismanic  amulets  are  selected 
from  the  saint  or  relic  most  honoured,  and  esteemed  most  effi- 
cacious, in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Thus  the  "  Santo  Rostro," 
or  of  the  Holy  Countenance,  is  worn  all  over  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  the  Cross  of  Caravaca  is  over  Murcix  The  Rosar\' 
of  the  Virgin  is  common  to  all  Spain. 

When  a  man  has  dreamed  a  bad  dream  in  China,  he  need 
not  des|>air,  for  an  interpreter  of  dreams  is  ready  to  supply  him 
with  a  mystic  scroll,  which  will  avert  the  impending  calamit}'. 
It  is  wTitten  on  red  or  yellow  paper,  and  the  interpreter  rolls  it 
up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  attaches  it  to  the  dress  of  his 
client.  The  dreamer  is  then  made  to  look  towards  the  exst, 
with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  his  mouth  full  of  spring 
water.  In  this  position  he  ejects  the  water  from  his  mouth, 
and  beats  the  air  with  the  sword,  repeating  in  an  imperative 
tone  certain  words,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  "  As 
quickly  and  with  as  much  strength  as  rises  the  sun  in  the  east, 
do  thou,  charm  or  mystic  scroll,  avert  all  the  evil  influences 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  my  bad  dream.  As  quickly  as 
lightning  passes  through  the  air,  O  charm,  cause  impending 
evils  to  disappear." 

The  charms  which  are  given  vary  according  to  the  days  of 
the  month  on  which  the  dreams  are  dreamed.  One  charm  is 
given  for  a  bad  dream,  dreamed  on  the  day  of  the  month  called 
Tsze,  or  snake  ;  another  for  one  dreamed  on  the  day  of  the 
month  called  Nfow,  or  rabbit,  and  so  on. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  an  enchanter  seeks  to  restore  the  jKitient 
to  health  by  inscribing  a  mystic  scroll  with  a  new  vermilion 
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pencil  upon  two  pieces  of  yellow  pajier.  One  of  the  charms  is 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  having  been  placed  in  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
are  given  to  the  sufferer  to  swallow.  The  other  is  eventually 
I)laced  above  the  door  of  the  patient's  dwelling-house.  The 
enchanter  then  takes  in  his  hand  five  yellow  cash,  and,  having 
walked  forty  paces  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  commits  them 
as  an  offering  to  the  imps  to  the  flames  of  a  sacred  fire,  saying 
in  imjierative  tones,  "  Begone  !  begone  I  begone  !" 

The  ordinary  amulets  of  the  Siamese  are  composed  of  gold 
and  silver  beads,  strung  on  a  thread  which  has  been  blessed  by 
the  bonzes,  or  of  small  metallic  plates,  on  which  mysterious 
characters  are  engraved.  The  necklaces  of  the  women  have 
been  almost  all  steeped  in  holy  water.  Magicians  are  called  in 
when  invalids  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  who 
make  images  of  clay,  which  they  convey  to  the  woods  and 
bur)',  ]jromising  by  their  incantations  that  the  disease  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  image. 

Such  is  the  supposed  influence  of  charms  and  talismans  that 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  cither  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  has 
worn  one  during  the  proceedings  of  actions  at  law,  he  is  con- 
demned to  lose  his  suit.  • 

In  Japan,  amulets  and  other  charms  are  numerous,  and  the 
entrance-gates  of  private  residences,  or  the  fronts  of  the  towns- 
people's hou.ses  are  covered  with  numerous  si>ecimens.  Each 
family  has  its  jjatron  saints  and  favourite  kami,  for  whom  labels 
are  periodically  provided  for  a  trifling  fee ;  but  the  members  of 
the  family  who  make  pilgrimages,  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mere  excuses  for  holiday  excursions,  return  provided  with 
tickets  from  the  places  they  have  visited  A  piece  of  jMper 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  black  hand,  is  employed  to  ward  off 


*  The  oath  of  champions,  according  lo  the  form  of  duel  in  the  marshal's 
court,  set  forth  liy  the  Duke  of  Glnuccsler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
shows  the  reliance  that  was  placed  in  charms.  The  parlies  are  to  swear 
that  they  have  no  other  weajwns  afxjul  ihem,  save  those  assigned  by  the 
court,  "  nee  Inpidcm  potenlem,  nee  hetbam,  ncc  carmen,  nee  exi>crimentum, 
nee  charactercni,  nee  ulhim  aliam  incantationem  juxla  te  aul  pro  le,  per 
quam  speres<iuo(i  facilius  vincas  C.  dc  13.  advcrsariura  tuum." 
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an  attack  of  small-pox.  This  is  the  hand  of  an  efficacious 
deky.  A  piece  of  red  paper  with  three  of  the  characters  for 
"horse"  serves  a  similar  purpose.  A  rice-spoon  is  also 
used.  Garlic  is  hung  up  to  protect  sufferers  from  chills  and 
colds. 

The  most  prized  amulet  among  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
is  an  uncouth  image  of  a  man,  formed  of  green-stone ;  and  worn 
round  the  neck  is  an  "  Hectiki  "  (Tiki,  the  creator  of  man) 
image. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  attribute  great  power  to  relics 
and  scraps  of  rubbish,  such  as  hairs,  feathers,  blood,  animals' 
teeth,  bones  and  dirt  from  graves,  etc.  A  man  shot  while  com- 
mitting burglary  had  human  bones  bound  on  his  arm  as  an 
amulet,  to  render  him  invulnerable.  Other  human  bones  which 
had  been  charred  were  found  on  him,  and  had  been  used  by  him 
as  amulets,  and  by  his  accomplices. 

Hakluyt,  in  his  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  alluding  to 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  states  that  they  paid  homage  to  cer- 
tain little  idols  called  Zemes,  a  superstition  which  still  exists  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  He  observes  :  "  \\'hereof  the 
cast  made  to  the  likeness  of  young  Dcuilles,  they  bind  to  their 
foreheads  when  they  go  to  the  wars  against  their  enemies,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  have  strings  hanging  to  them.  Of  these 
they  believe  to  obtain  rain,  if  rain  be  lacking;  likewise  fine 
weather." 


WHAT  were  formerly  called  C/iaracts,  were  amulets,  or 
charms,  in  the  form  of  inscrijrtions,  already  mentioned 
as  worn  on  the  jierson  to  do  any  service.  There  was  an  end- 
less variety  of  form  or  material  in  which  they  appeared,  and  to 
the  characters,  words,  texts,  or  other  devices  engraved  or  written 
upon  them.  We  meet  with  them  in  the  customs  of  almost  all 
of  the  nations  of  antifjuity,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  with  the  Arabian  learning,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  word  charact  ajipears  in  old  writings. 
There  is  mention  of  a  proscription  in  Dugdale's  "Orig.  Jurid," 
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"that  he  use  ne  hide,  ne  rharme,  ne  charade."  In  Gowcr, 
"  De  Confessione  Amantis,"  we  read  of  one  who 

"With  his  carrecte  would  him  cnchaunt." 

In  the  dialogue  of  "  Dives  and  Pauper  "  (1493),  among  super- 
stitious practices  then  in  use,  we  find  the  following  censured :  "  or 
use  any  charmes  in  gadering  of  herbes,  or  hangynge  of  scrowes 
about  man,  or  woman,  or  childe,  or  beest,  for  any  sicknesse,  with 
any  Scripture  or  figures,  and  cartctts ;  but  if  it  be  patcr-noster, 
ave,  or  the  crede,  or  holy  wordes  of  the  Gosjwl,  or  of  holy  wryt, 
for  devocion,  not  for  curiositie,  and  only  with  the  tokene  of  the 
holy  crosse." 

Lord  Northampton,  in  his  "  Defensative  against  the  poyson 
of  supposed  prophecies"  (1583),  says  :  "One  of  the  Reysters 
which  served  under  the  Frenche  admirall,  at  the  siege  of 
Poicters,  was  founde  after  he  was  deade,  to  have  about  his 
necke  a  purse  of  taffata,  and  within  the  same,  a  piece  of  j^arch- 
ment  full  of  charailers  in  Hebrew  ;  beside  many  cycles,  semi- 
circles, tryangles,  etc,  withsundrie  shorte  cuttes  and  shreddings 
of  the  psalms.  Deus  misereatur  nostri,  etc  Angelis  suis 
mandavet  de  te,  etc  Super  aspidem  et  Basiliscum,  etc  ;  as  if 
the  prophecies  which  properly  belong  to  Christe,  might  be 
wrested  to  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  every  private  man." 

The  following  was  found  in  a  tinen  purse,  on  the  body  of 
one  Jackson,  a  murderer  and  smuggler,  who  died  in  Chichester 
Gaol,  February,  1749.  He  was  struck  with  such  horror  on 
being  measured  for  his  irons,  that  he  soon  afterwards  expired. 

"  Ye  three  holy  kings, 
Caspar,  Melchior,  Balthasar, 
Pray  for  us  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  death." 

These  papers  have  touched  the  three  heads  of  the  holy 
kings  of  Cologne,  they  are  to  preserve  travellers,  from  accidents 
on  the  road,  headaches,  falling  sickness,  fevers,  witchcraft,  all 
kinds  of  mischief,  and  sudden  death. 

In  Pilkington's  "  Burnynge  of  Paule's  Church  "  (1561),  we 
leftd:  "What  wicked  blindness  is    this  than,  to   thinke  that 
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wearing  prayers  written  in  roUes  about  with  theym,  as  St  John's 
Gosi)ell,  the  length  of  our  Lord,  the  measure  of  our  I>ady,  or 
other  Ukc,  thei  shall  die  no  sodain  death,  nor  be  hanged,  or  yf 
he  be  hanged,  he  shall  not  die.  There  is  to  manyc  suche, 
though  ye  laugh,  and  beleve  it  not,  and  not  hard  to  shewe 
them  with  a  wet  finger."  He  adds,  that  our  devotion  ought 
"  to  standc  in  dei)e  sighes  and  groninges,  with  a  full  considera- 
tion of  our  miserable  state,  and  Goddes  majestye  in  the  heart, 
and  not  in  ynke  or  jxiper  ;  twt  in  fiaitgyng  ivriltm  saolUs  about 
iht  ntcke,  but  lamentinge  unfeignedlye  our  synnes  from  the 
hart." 

Lodge,  in  his  "Incarnate  Devils"  (1596),  speaking  of  curi- 
osity, says :  "  If  you  long  to  know  this  slave,  you  shall  never 
take  htm  without  a  book  of  characters  in  his  bosome." 

Blagrave,  in  his  "Astrological  Practice  of  Physick,"  prescribes 
a  cure  of  agues  by  a  certain  writing  which  the  patient  weareth, 
as  follows  :  "  When  Jesus  went  up  to  the  cross  to  be  crucified, 
the  Jews  asked  him,  saying,  'Art  thou  afraid?  or  hast  thou  the 
ague  ?'  Jesus  answered  and  said,  '  I  am  not  afraid,  neither 
have  I  the  ague.  All  those  icho  bear  tht  name  of  Jesus  about 
them  shall  not  be  afraid,  nor  yet  have  the  ague.'  Amen,  sweet 
Jesus,  amen!  sweet  Jehovah,  amen."  He  adds,  "I  have 
known  many  who  have  been  cured  of  the  ague  by  this  writing 
only  worn  about  them." 

\\'aldron,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  mentions 
a  charect,  a  copy  of  an  inscription  found  under  a  cross,  which 
was  carefully  preserved  and  carried  to  the  vicar,  who  wrote 
copies  of  it  and  dispersed  them  over  the  island.  "  They  tell 
yuu  they  are  of  such  wonderful  virtue  to  such  as  wear  them, 
that  on  whatever  business  they  go,  they  are  certain  of  success. 
They  also  defend  from  witchcraft,  evil  tongues,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  devil  and  his  agents."  The  lenor  of  the  inscription  was, 
"  Fear  God,  obey  the  priesthood,  and  do  by  your  neighbour  as 
you  would  have  him  to  do  to  you." 

"  It  is  recorded  in  divers  authors,"  says  Andrews,  in  his 
"Continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,"  that  in  the 
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image  of  Diana,  which  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  there  were 
certain  obscure  words  or  sentences,  not  agreeing  together, 
nor  depending  together,  nor  depending  one  upon  another ; 
much  like  to  riddles  written  upon  the  feete,  girdle,  and  crowne 
of  the  said  Diana  ;  the  which,  if  a  man  did  use,  having  written 
them  out,  and  carrying  them  about  him,  he  should  have  good- 
lucke  in  all  his  businesses  ;  and  hereof  sprang  the  proverbe 
Epheas  litera,  where  one  useth  anything  that  bringeth  good 
success. 

Mason,  in  his  "  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie"  (1612),  mentions  the 
superstition  of  "  curing  diseases  with  certaine  words  or  char- 
acters."* 

Cotta,  in  his  "Short  Discoverie,"  inserts  "a  merrie  historic 
of  an  approved  famous  spell  for  sore  eyes."  It  was  worn  as  a 
jewel  round  the  neck,  written  on  paper,  and  enclosed  in  silk. 
While  a  jKitient  who  wore  this,  slept,  the  bag  was  ofiened,  and 
the  following  inscription  found  :  "  Diabolus  effodiat  tibi  oculas, 
impleat  foramini  stercoribus." 

In  Ashmole's  "Theatrum  Chemicum,"  we  read  :  "What  I 
have  further  to  say  shall  only  be  to  show  what  Naturall  powers 
SigUls,  etc.,  graved  or  imprest  with  proper  characters  and  figures, 
and  made  under  certaine  peculiar  constellations,  may  have. 
Albumazar,  2^hel,  Haly,  Albategnus,  and  divers  other  Arabians 
give  us  severall  examples  of  such  as  have  been  cured  of  the 
biting  of  scqjents,  scorpions,  mad  dogs,  etc.,  by  Talismanicall 
Figures." 

In  old  French,  caracte  meant  a  mark,  sign ;  also  a  written 
charm  rendering  the  wearer  of  it  invulnerable ;  also  a  magic 
rite. 


*  In  liamaby  Googe's  translation  of  Naogcorgus's  "  Popish  Kingdom," 
we  read  : 

"  Alxjut  these  Calliolikes  necks  and  hands  are  always  lianging  charmes. 
That  serve  against  all  miseries,  and  alt  unhappie  tiamies  ; 
Amungst  the  which  the  thrcatetjing  writ  of  Michael  maketh  one. 
And  also  the  beginning  of  the  Gospcll  of  Saint  John  ; 
But  these  alone  they  do  not  trust,  but  with  the  same  they  have 
Theyi  barbrous  wordcsaod  cro&ses  drawne,  with  blood,  or  painte<l  brave.'' 
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'/  " A L/SAf A N{\Tzh\c,  but  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
•^  Greek  Telesma,  in  the  sense  of  celebration  of  religious 
ceremonies)  was  a  s]>ecies  of  charm  consisting  of  a  figure  en- 
graved on  metal  or  stone  when  two  planets  are  in  conjunction, 
or  when  a  star  is  in  its  culminating  point,  and  supposed  to  exert 
some  protective  influence  over  the  wearer  of  it.  The  terms 
talisman  and  amulet  are  often  considered  synonymous,  but  the 
proper  distinctive  jjeculiarity  of  the  former  is  its  astrological 
character.  Fosbrooke,  in  his  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Antitiuities," 
has  arranged  talismans  into  five  divisions  :  i.  The  astronomical, 
with  celestial  signs  and  intelligible  characters.  2.  The  magical, 
with  extraordinary  figures,  superstitious  words,  and  names  of 
unknown  angels.  3.  The  mixed,  of  celestial  signs  and  bar- 
barous words,  but  not  superstitious,  or  with  names  of  angels. 
4.  The  sigilla  planetarium,  com]>osed  of  Hebrew  numeral 
letters,  used  by  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers.  5.  Hebrew 
names  and  characters.  These  were  formed  according  to  the 
cabalistic  art. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  image  of  Harpocrites,  an  astrono- 
mical divinity,  who  seems  to  have  personified  the  return  of  the 
sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  young  infant,  was  hung  from  the  neck,  or  worn  in  a  ring  uix)n 
the  finger,  as  a  talisman. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  talisman  {magati)  signifies  a  paper  or 
other  material  drawn  or  engraved  with  the  letters  composing 
the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  or  with  other  characters,  and  impro- 
perly ai)plied  to  astrological  representations,  because,  like  the 
letters  composing  "  the  incommunicable  Name,"  they  were 
.supposed  to  serve  as  a  defence  against  sickness,  lightning,  and 
tempest  It  was  a  common  practice  with  magicians,  in  seasons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  supposed  image  of  the  destroyer,  either 
in  gold,  silver,  clay,  wax,  etc.,  under  a  certain  configuration  of 
the  heavens,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some  particular  place  that  the 
evil  might  be  stayed. 

The  virtues  of  the  talisman  were  positive  :  the  astrological 
figure  of  Mercurj'  engraved  upon  silver,  which  is  the  correspond- 
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ing  metal,  and  according  to  the  prescribed  rites,  gave  success 
in  merchandize ;  that  of  Mars  gave  victory  to  the  soldiers  ;  that 
of  Venus,  beauty-,  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac^  engraved  ujx)n  precious  stones,  were 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  talismans  for  protection 
from  disease  and  accident  to  those  portions  of  the  body  under 
their  especial  influence ;  for  each  member  was  under  a  parti- 
cular sign,  a  belief  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  scarcely  yet 
extinct 

An  old  Jewish  proverb,  "  when  the  sun  rises  the  disease  will 
abate,"  has  its  origin  in  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  ]irecious 
stone  that  hung  about  the  neck  of  Abraham,  which,  when  the 
sick  man  looked  on,  he  was  healed,  and  that  when  Abraham 
died,  God  placed  this  stone  in  the  sun. 

During  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians 
at  Rome,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  esteemed  a  talisman  of 
especial  power.  A  sponge  saturated  therewith  was  sometimes. 
worn  as  a  sacred  relic,  and  it  may  be  as  a  supernatural  amulet, 
by  their  friends  and  relatives.  Prudentius  describes  the  spec- 
tators of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent  as  dipping  their  clothes 
in  his  blood,  that  they  might  keep  it  as  a  sort  of  palladium  for 
successive  generations. 

"Crowds  liasle  the  linen  vest  to  5t.iin 
With  gore  distill'd  from  martyr's  vein, 
And  thas  a  holy  safeguaril  place 
At  home,  to  shield  a  future  race." 

The  mere  contact  with  the  brandea^  or  handkerchief  from  the 
martyr's  tomb,  the  filings  of  his  chains,  or  the  oil  from  the  lamp- 
before  his  shrine,  communicated  siiiritual  as  well  as  physical 
benefit  These  sacred  relics  possessed  a  talismanic  power  to 
protect  from  evil.  They  were  borne  into  battle  to  avert  death, 
and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sword.  They  were  affixed  to- 
towers  as  a  safeguard  against  the  thunderbolt.  They  were 
inlaid  in  the  crowns  and  regalia  of  kings,  and  worn  as  amulets 
against  poison  and  disease. 

Among  the  various  objects  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
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were  small  caskets  of  gold  or  other  metal  for  containing  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  generally  jjart  of  the  first  chapter  of  John, 
which  were  worn  on  the  neck.  They  seem  to  have  been  intro. 
duced  in  the  decline  of  primitive  piety,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  phylactery  or  jsagan  amulet,  and  were  probably  worn  for 
the  same  superstitious  purjjose,  to  avert  danger,  or  to  cure  dis- 
ease They  were  condemned  by  Irenaeus,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  as  a  relic  of  heathenism. 
On  the  carved  figure  of  a  fish,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  for 
suspending  it  from  the  neck,  and  prol>ably  intended  as  an  amu 
let,  is  engraved  in  Greek,  "  Mayst  thou  save  us." 

In  a  sermon  of  St.  Eloy  {circa  640)  he  says :  "  Let  none  pre- 
sume to  hang  amulets  on  the  neck  of  man  or  beast ;  even  thougli 
they  l;e  made  by  the  clerg}-,  and  called  holy  things,  and  contain 
the  words  of  Scripture,  for  they  are  fraught,  not  with  the  remedy 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  poison  of  the  Devil." 

Mr.  O.  Morgan,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
iiuaries,  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  {May  21,  1857),  a 
silver  disc  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inscribed  with  talismanic 
characters.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side, 
in  the  centre,  is  a  group  of  cabalistic  astrological  characters, 
and  among  them  are  the  symbols  of  Venus,  the  Moon,  and 
Libra.  .Ground  these  run  the  following  inscription,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English,  in  three  lines:  "  .'Recipe  mihi  peti- 
tioncm,  O  Uomine.  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  an  eye ;  hide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  from  all  evel.  Up,  Lord, 
and  help  us,  for  thou  art  my  strong  rock  and  my  castle. 
Amen."  On  the  other  side  is  rudely  engraved  in  the  centre, 
the  table  magic  scjuare  of  forty-nine  smaller  squares,  each  filled 
with  Hebrew  figures,  which  just  corresponds  with  the  square 
given  in  the  engraving  of  an  amulet  of  ^'enus  in  Reichelt's 
work.  At  the  top  is  a  hole  for  its  suspension,  on  one  side  of 
which,  in  common  figures,  is  the  number  1225.  This  may  l:>e 
called  the  mystic  number  of  the  amulet,  for  all  these  amulets 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  curious  and  ingenious  calculations 
and   computations  according   to   the  numerical  value  of  the 
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Hebrew  letters,  each  letter  having  a  peculiar  numerical  value. 
In  this,  each  of  the  seven  lines  of  the  square,  when  added  up, 
make  the  total  175,  and  the  seven  sums  of  175,  when  added 
together,  make  the  grand  total  of  1225,  which  is  therefore  the 
entire  value  of  the  whole  square.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
suspension-hole  is  engraved  in  Hebrew  the  Tctragrammaton,  or 
ineffable  name  of  God.  On  the  right  side  of  the  square  is 
engraved  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  which  signi- 
fies mighty  and  beautiful.  The  characters  which  form  this  word 
have  a  numerical  value  of  139.  At  the  bottom  and  on  the 
other  side  are  other  Hebrew  letters,  having  a  numerical  value 
of  the  number  of  the  planets. 

Mr.  Morgan  judges  from  the  metal  of  which  this  talisman  is 
made,  and  the  astrological  characters  engraved  on  it,  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  talisman  of  Venus,  made  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moon  and  Libra,  whilst  the  other  mystic  charac- 
ters indicate  an  invocation  of  good  from  the  combination  of 
those  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  Hebrew  inscription  may  convey 
a  prayer,  that  by  the  power  of  God,  the  planet  Venus  may, 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  planets,  be  favourable  to  the 
petition  engraved  on  the  amulet,  and  propitious  to  the  wearer. 

An  extraordinary  belief  in  astrology  and  talismans  prevailed 
in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but 
especially  during  the  jieriodfrom  1550  to  1650.  The  talismans 
of  that  time  were  usually  made  under  the  sjjecial  influence 
either  of  the  constellation,  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  planets.  Those 
made  under  the  influence  and,  as  it  was  termed,  in  the  Seal  of 
the  Planets  (and  they  were  sometimes  called  Seals  of  the 
Planets)  were  either  made  under  the  influence  of  them  alto- 
gether, of  one  single  planet,  or  of  two  or  more  combined.  They 
were  made  of  the  metals,  each  of  the  seven  planets.  The 
symbol,  therefore,  of  the  planet  became  also  the  symbol  of  the 
metal  ;  thus  there  was  a  close  connection  between  astrology 
and  alchemy.  The  metals  employed  were  all  purified  and 
used  in  a  particular  manner,  and  also  at  particular  seasons. 
They  were  usually  formed  into  circular  or  multangular  plates  or 


laminae,  and  were  engraved  with  the  necessary  mystic  charac- 
ters. 

The  penialpha,  pentacle,  or  pentangle,  consisting  of  three 
triangles  intersected,  has  always  had  mysterious  talismanic 
jxjwers  ascribed  to  it.  Aubrey  says  the  pentacle  was  "  hereto- 
fore used  by  the  Greek  Christians  (as  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
now)  at  the  beginning  of  letters  or  books,  for  good-luck's  sake 
The  Jews  informed  I>r.  Bathurst  "that  the  women  did  make 
this  mark  on  their  chrysomc  clothes."  Rennet,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  {Lansdowru  MS.  231),  says:  "The  figure  of 
three  triangles  intersected  and  made  of  five  lines,  is  called  the 
Pentangle  of  Solomon,  and  when  it  is  delineated  on  the  body 
of  a  man,  it  is  pretended  to  touch  and  [wint  out  the  five  places 
wherein  the  Saviour  was  wounded,  and  therefore  the  devils 
were  afraid  of  it  It  is  the  drudai  fus  of  the  German  writers 
on  magic,  and  is  still  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  talisman 
against  the  power  of  witches,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  thence  transferred  to  Druidism. 
Gothe  makes  Faust  avail  himself  of  its  influence ;  and  John 
Evelyn,  in  many  of  his  books,  after  inserting  his  name  in 
monogram,  was  wont  with  the  pen  to  draw  the  pentacle 
between  the  words  "Dominus  providebit." 

The  pentacle  of  Solomon  was  looked  ujKjn  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  sign  of  immense  jwwer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  at  the  present  time  the  magical  j>entalpha  in  the  western 
window  of  the  southern  aisle  of  Westminister  Abbey,  is  one  of 
the  emblems  which  still  exist,  and  tell  to  the  initiated  that  the 
black  monks  who  once  chanted  in  the  choir  were  deeply  read 
in  occult  science. 

Barrett,  in  his  "  Magus,"  says ;  "  It  is  always  necessary  to 
have  this  pentacle  in  readiness  to  bind  with,  in  case  the  spirits 
should  refuse  to  be  obedient,  as  they  can  have  no  jwwer  over 
the  exorcist  while  provided  with  and  fortified  by  the  pentacle, 
the  virtue  of  the  holy  names  therein  written  jiresiding  with 
wonderful  influence  over  the  spirits.  It  should  be  made  in  the 
day  and  hour  of  Mercury,  upon  [xu-chnient  made  of  a  kid-skin, 
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or  virgin,  or  pure  clean  white  paper,  and  the  figures  and  letters 
wrote  in  pure  gold ;  and  ought  to  be  consecrated  and  sprinlded 
with  holy  water." 

It  has  been  a  superstitious  belief  from  very  remote  times, 
that  the  peniacle  of  Solomon,  or  five-pointed  figure,  was 
derived  from  his  seal  wherewith  he  ruled  the  genii  It  was  a 
sapphire,  and  it  contained  a  hand  alive,  which  grasped  a  small 
serpent,  also  alive.  'I'lirough  the  bright  gem  both  were 
visible,  the  hand,  and  the  '  worm,'  as  they  called  it  When 
invoked  by  the  king,  the  fingers  moved  and  the  serpent  writhed, 
and  miracles  were  wrought  by  spirits  who  were  vassals  of  the 
gem.  Because  of  this  mystic  hand,  the  pentacle,  or  five- 
pointed  (fingered)  figure,  became  the  sigil  of  signoraancy  in  the 
early  ages. 

Scott,  in  "  Marmion,"  describing  the  wizard  in  the  Host's 
Tale,  says : 

"His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and  spell, 
Upon  his  breast  a  penlacle." 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  when  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  the  talisman  of 
Charlemagne,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  in  tradi- 
tionary history.  This  curious  object  of  vertu  is  mentioned  in 
the  Parisian  journals  as  la  plus  belle  relir/ue  de  F Europe,  and  it 
has  certainly  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  archsological 
and  religious  circles  on  the  Continent  The  talisman  is  of  fine 
gold,  of  a  round  form,  set  with  gems,  and  in  the  centre  are  two 
rough  sapi)hires  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  besides  other 
relics  brought  from  the  Holy  I^nd. 

This  was  found  round  the  neck  of  Charlemagne  on  the  open- 
ing of  his  tomb,  and  given  by  the  town  of  Aachen  {.Vix-la- 
Chapelle)  to  Bonaiarte,  and  by  him  to  his  favourite  Hortense, 
ci-dei'ant  Queen  of  Holland,  at  whose  death  it  descended  to 
her  son  Prince  Louis,  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  C}emians  have  a  curious  legend  connected  with  this 
talisman.  It  was  framed  by  some  of  the  magi  in  the  train  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Aaroun-al-Raschid  to  the  mighty  Emjjeror 
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of  the  ^Vest,  at  the  instance  of  his  spouse  Fastrada,  with  the 
virtue  that  her  husband  would  be  always  fascinated  towards  the 
person  or  thing  on  which  it  was.  The  constant  love  of  Charles 
to  this  his  spouse  was  the  consequence  ;  but  as  it  was  not  taken 
from  her  finger  after  death,  the  affection  of  the  emperor  was 
continued  unchanging  to  the  corpse,  which  he  would  on 
no  account  allow  to  be  interred,  even  when  it  became 
offensive.  His  confessor,  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
occult  sciences,  at  last  drew  off  the  amulet  from  the  inanimate 
body,  which  was  then  permitted  to  be  buried  ;  but  he  retained 
possession  of  it  himself,  and  thence  became  Charles's  chief 
favourite  and  prime  minister,  till  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,  as  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  At  this  pitch  of  power,  whether  he 
thought  he  could  rise  no  higher,  or  scruples  of  conscience 
were  awakened  by  the  hierarchical  vows,  he  would  hold  the 
heathen  charm  no  longer,  and  he  threw  it  into  a  lake  not  far 
from  his  metropolitan  seat,  where  the  town  of  Aachen  now 
stands.  The  regard  and  affection  of  the  monarch  were 
immediately  diverted  from  the  monk  and  all  men,  to  the 
country  surrounding  the  lake  ;  and  he  determined  on  building 
there  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  constant  residence,  and 
robbed  all  the  ancient  and  imperial  residences,  even  to  the 
distance  of  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  to  adorn  it.  Here  he  subsequently 
resided  and  died  ;  but  it  seems  the  charm  had  a  passive  as 
well  as  an  active  power ;  his  throes  of  death  were  long  and 
violent ;  and  though  dissolution  seemed  every  moment  im- 
pending, still  he  lingered  in  ceaseless  agony,  until  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  called  to  his  bedside  to  administer  the  last 
sacred  rites,  i)erceiving  the  cause,  had  the  lake  dragged,  and 
obtaining  the  talisman,  he  restored  it  to  the  person  of  the  dying 
monarch,  when  his  struggling  soul  jiarted  quietly  away.  The 
grave  was  ojxjned  by  Otto  III.  in  997,  and  possibly  the  town 
of  Aachen  may  have  been  thought  the  proper  depository. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  strange  and  absurd  credulities  resiiect- 
ing  amulets  and    talismans    in   past  times;    but  su{)erstitions 
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equally  ridiculous  still  prevail  at  the  present  time ;   thus  we 
have  a  most  extraordinary  talisman  revealed  in  the  case  of  a 
burglar.     I  give  the  account  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood, a  wTiter  who  has  studied  closely  the  peculiarities  of  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  especially  those  of  the  criminal  classes. 
He  remarks  (in  the   Graphic,  June   14,    1879)  that — "Quite 
recently,  and  by  accident,  there  was  discovered  at  a  house  in 
the  Mile   End  Road,   London,  several  van-loads  of  valuable 
articles,    one  and    all  of   which    are  susiK-cted   of   being    of 
burglarious  origin.     The  person  holding  the  premises,  as  was 
riaiTv/y  admitted  by  the  police,  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  character.     For  the  last  twelve  years  the  con- 
stables of  the  locality  had  an  eye  on  him,  but  he  was  too  shrewd 
for  them.      It  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with 
our  unquestioning  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  metroijolitan 
jKjlice.    'Read,  however,  by  the  light  of  a  revelation  made  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  it  is  all  made 
plain  enough.     Policemen,  despite  stripes,  buttons,  and  batons, 
are,  after  all,  but  human,  and  consequently  no  match  for  the 
machinations  of  the  master  of  mischief     It  appears  that  every 
burglar  who  carries  in  his  pocket  a  bit  of  charmed  coal  may  defy 
the  authorities.     How  the  peculiar  sort  is  obtained — for  it  can 
hardly  be  supjiosed  that  any  ordinary  '  nobble '  from  the  coal- 
vase  will  answer  the  purpose — has  not  at  present  been  made 
public     All  we  know  is  that  the  professional  burglar  invariably 
carries  in  his  pocket  a  small  lump  of  coal  'for  luck.'     The 
fact  is  vouched  for  by  an  experienced  detective  attached  to  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department.      He  (the  officer  in  ques- 
tion) discovered  the  tell-tale  on  the  ])erson  of  an  individual 
susj^ected  of  burglarious  designs,  and  that,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  midnight   prowler  carried  a  sack  and  a  crowbar, 
made  it  quite  clear  to  the  constable's  mind  that  it  was  proper 
to  arrest  him,  in  order  that  he  might  give  some  account  of 
himself     '  For  what  purpose  is  the  piece  of  coal  used  ?'  asked 
the  magistrate.       '  They  carry  it  to  briifr  them  Iwk — they  all  do 
it,'  replied  the  officer.     For  luck  generally,  it  may  be  assumed. 
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For  a  handsome  '  swag '  from  the  job  they  are  about  to  engage 
in  ;  for  an  easy  and  profitable  quittance  of  the  same  ;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  for  the  good  luck  of  escaping 
detection  on  the  part  of  their  natural  enemy,  the  policeman. 
In  what  way  the  mystic  properties  of  the  morsel  of  combustible 
mineral  demonstrates  its  wonderful  powers  is  not  told.  Per- 
haps, as  was  the  ancient  belief  as  regards  fern-seed,  it  renders 
those  possessed  with  it  invisible.  Anyhow  it  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  that  the  important  discovery  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Peace  no  doubt  carried  a  jjiece  of  coal  in  his  pocket,  and  being 
a  robber  of  the  first  order,  he  may  perhaps  have  been  favoured 
with  a  lump  of  special  potency.  It  may  be  said  that  since 
according  to  the  police-officer's  testimony,  all  those  who 
engage  in  this  particular  branch  of  predator)'  commerce,  pin 
their  faith  to  the  safeguard  in  question,  that  if  it  possesses  the 
virtues  claimed  for  it,  the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  so  many 
burglars  escape,  but  that  any  should  be  taken.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, could  one  but  sift  the  mysterj'  to  the  bottom,  the 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  A  robber  may  grow  careless 
and  mislay  or  lose  his  coal,  or,  made  reckless  by  a  long  season 
of  success,  he  may  leave  the  precious  talisman  at  home  at  the 
very  time  he  is  most  in  need  of  it.  Indeed,  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
court,  a  burglar  was  never  before  taken,  and  a  bit  of  coal  found 
on  him.  The  accused  man  in  the  present  instance  may  have 
been  imposed  on,  and  had  a  counterfeit  charm  put  off  on  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  the  genuine  Wallscnd  sort  of  coal  that  will 
serve.  If  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  burglar's 
charm,  genuine  and  warranted,  should  fetch  a  high  figure." 
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THE  present  chapter  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  last,  although  under  a  distinctive  title,  ihc  subject 
being  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  amuletive  and  talis- 
manic  attributes. 

From  the  earliest  ages  we  find  that  rings,  enriched  with  cer- 
tain precious  stones  of  occult  virtue,  were  supposed  to  influence 
the  conduct  and  character  of  individuals.  Many  arc  the  legends 
and  superstitions  on  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  these 
potent  charms.  The  ring  of  the  Higli  Priest  of  the  Jews 
possessed  celestial  virtues  ;  that  of  Solomon  conferred  upon 
him  divine  powers  by  which  he  acquired  universal  knowledge, 
and  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  The  wedding-ring  of  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  for  ages  an  object  of  adoration  ;  the 
miracles  performed  by  it  are  related  in  a  book  published  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  ccntur)-,  "  I)e  Annulo  Pro- 
nubo  Deipare  Virginis :"  autore,  J.  Bapt.  Lamo  (Colon,  1626). 
This  nuptial  ring  is  shown  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia  as  its 
greatest  treasure,  but  it  seems  that  other  places  claim  a  similar 
privilege.  This  particular  ring  is,  however,  described  as  a  plain 
gold  circlet,  large  enough,  apparently,  for  any  man's  thumb, 
and  about  six  times  as  thick  as  any  ordinary  marriage-ring. 

Legends  connected  with  rings  were  introduced  into  CJreece 
from  Asia,  though  the  classical  derivation  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  ring  to  Prometheus,  who  was  condemned  by  Jupiter  to 
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"  Had  you  Oygcs'  ring, 
Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?" 
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wear  an  iron  one,  to  which  was  attached  a  fragment  of  the  rock 
of  the  Caucasus. 

A  power  of  invisibility  was  ascribed  to  a  ring  worn  by  Gyges, 
King  of  Lydia,  whose  story  is  well  known.*  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  fable  is  revived  in  the  'W^elsh  romance  of  "  Morte 
d' Arthur."  One  is  there  said  to  have  a  ring  which  jxjssessed 
the  virtue  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisible,  and,  from  its 
transcendent  [>roperties,  was  reckoned  among  the  thirteen  won- 
ders of  Britain.  .'\  ring,  with  a  similar  gift,  was  presented  to 
Otnet,  King  of  Lombardy,  by  the  queen-mother,  when  he  went  ■ 
to  gain  in  marriage  the  Soldan's  daughter;  and  it  had  another 
invaluable  virtue  of  directing  the  wearer  the  right  road  to  take 
in  travelling.  We  may  add,  ot  passant,  that  fern-seed  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  invisibility;  thus  Fletcher,  in  his  "Maid  of  the 
Inn,"  says : 
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/JSTROLOGICAL  RINGS  in  connection  with  mytho- 
■^*  logical  representations  were  worn  by  the  ancients.  The 
talismanic  rings  of  the  Samothracians,  according  to  Artemidorus,  _ 
were  of  iron,  and  bore  characters  of  the  constellations.  Petro-  I 
nius,  alluding  to  the  rings  worn  by  Trimakion,  says:  "That 
which  he  had  on  his  little  finger  was  of  gold,  sprinkled  with 
iron  stars." 

Planetary  rings  were  formed  of  the  gems  assigned  to  the 
several  planets,  each  set  in  its  appropriate  metal ;  thus,  the 
Sun,  diamond  or  sajiphire  in  a  ring  of  gold ;  the  Moon,  cr)-stal 
in  silver ;  Mercury,  magnet  in  quicksilver ;  Venus,  amethyst  in 

•  Of  this  ring  it  is  judiciously  observed  in  the  TaJler  (No.  rjS):  "  How 
miglil  a  man  furnished  with  Gyges'  secret,  employ  it  in  bringiig  together 
distant  friends  ;  laying  snares  for  creating  goo:i-wilI  in  the  room  of  ground 
U-ss  haired  ;  in  removing  Ihi:  fangs  of  a.n  unjust  jealousy  ;  the  shyness  of  an 
iin|x;rfcct  reconciliation  ;  and  the  tremor  of  an  awful  love.  Such  a  one 
could  give  confidence  to  bashful  merit,  and  confusion  to  overbearing 
impudence. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  secret  kindnesses  done  to  mankind  are  as  beautiful 
as  secret  injuries  are  detestable.     To  be  invisibly  good  is  as  | 
be  invisibly  ill,  diabolical.  " 
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copper;    Mars,  emerald   in   iron;    Jupiter,  cornelian   in   tin; 
Saturn,  turquoise  in  lead. 

In  the  enchanted  rings  of  the  Greeks  the  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies  was  most  important.  Pliny  states  that  all  the 
Orientals  preferred  the  emerald  jasper,  and  considered  it  an  in- 
fallible panacea.  Its  power  was  strengthened  when  combined 
with  silver  instead  of  gold.  Galen  recommends  a  ring  with 
jasper  set  in  it,  and  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  man  wearing 
a  bunch  of  herbs  round  his  neck.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in 
Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  fixed  his  residence  in  the  temple  of  .'E.sculapius,  con- 
sidered the  use  of  charmed  rings  so  essential  to  quackery,  that 
he  wore  a  different  ring  on  each  day  of  the  week,  marked  with 
the  planet  of  the  day.  He  had  received  .t  present  of  the  seven 
rings  from  Jarchus,  the  Indian  philosopher.  It  appears  from 
the  legend  that  Jarchus  was  deeply  versed  in  the  occult  sciences, 
and  was  a  magician  of  such  power  that  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed a  gold  chair  for  himself,  in  which  he  could  elevate  his 
body  to  the  highest  sjjhere,  and  hold  converse  with  the  planets. 
In  one  of  these  excursions  he  received  from  a  spirit  seven 
rings  of  talismanic  properties.  The  first  displayed  a  diamond, 
denoting  brilliancy  of  mind  and  purity  of  heart.  The  second, 
a  ruli\\  expressive  of  tlie  warm  glow  of  benevolence.  The 
third,  an  emerald,  emblem  of  eternal  spring.  The  fourth,  a 
sapphire,  testifying  truth,  being  the  tints  of  the  heavens.  The 
fifth,  a  lopaz,  betokening  caution  and  sagacity.  The  sixth,  a 
chrysolite,  depicting  a  mind  receiving  its  colours  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  times  and  seasons.  The  seventh,  an  amelhysf, 
emblem  of  piety  and  dignity.  These  rings  Jarchus  was  com- 
manded to  take  to  earth,  and  by  bestowing  them  on  the  most 
worthy,  thus  disseminate  the  seeds  of  virtue  among  mankind.* 

•  The  "Navigium"  of  Eustathius  conta.ins  some  curious  allusions  lo 
clifTcrent  pjints  uf  popular  Ix-lief.  One  of  llie  jjarties  wishes  for'  a  set  of 
rings  to  endow  liim  vviih  ihe  following  qualities  aniJ  .nilvantages;  a  never- 
failing  store  of  health  ;  a  pcrsim  invulnerable,  invisible,  of  irrt.<;islililc 
chamis,  and  having  ihc  concentrated  strength  of  ten  thousand  n-en  ;  a 
power  of  flying  through  the  air;  of  entering  every  dwelling-house,  even 
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Colonel  Tod  (author  of  "The  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajast-han),  mentions  a  remarkable  gold  ring,  of  Hindu  fabri- 
cation, found  on  the  Fort  Hill,  near  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  engagement  in  the  reign  of 
Mar)-,  Queen  of  Scots.  This  mystic  amulet  has  at  once  an 
astrological  and  mythological  import.  It  rei>resents  the  symbol 
of  the  sungod  Ual-nat'h,  around  wliich  is  vvrcatlied  a  iserpcnt 
guardant,  with  two  bulls  as  supporters ;  or  the  powers  of 
creative  nature  in  unison,  typified  in  the  miniature  Lingam  and 
Noni — in  short,  a  graven  image  of  that  |)rimeval  worship  which 
prevailed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  This  is  ''the  pillar 
and  the  calf,"  worshipfxid  on  the  15th  of  the  month  (the  sacred 
Amarus  of  the  Hindus)  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  adopted 
the  rites  of  the  Syro-Phtenician  adorers  of  Bal,  the  sun.  This, 
the  pillar  of  Belenus  (whose  rites  were  introduced  by  those 
early  navigators  into  Gaul  and  Britain),  to  whom  were  raised 
those  rude  unchisellcd  columns  scattered  over  Europe, 
wherever  the  Celtic  name  was  known. 

In  Hindu  mytholog)-,  the  bull,  Nanda,  is  at  once  the  guar- 
dian of  one  of  the  hco  gates  of  the  heaven  of  Iswara,  or  Bal- 
Siva  and  his  steed.  The  astronomic  allusion  thus  blended 
with  mytholog}'  is  evident,  i.e.,  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the 
sign  Taurus,  the  equinoctial  festival  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
regarded  as  a  jubilee  by  the  Indo-Scythic  nations  hemming 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  imagined  that  the  relic  belonged  to  some  pious  devotee, 
who  wore  it  as  a  talisman  on  his  thumb.  The  figures  of  the 
bulls  have  the  hump  on  the  shoulder,  which  characterises  the 
kine  within  the  Indus. 

if  strongly  secured  ;  .iiitl  of  casling  n  itdcp  sleep  on  whom  he  chooses. 
Bacon,  remarking  on  the  elTecis  ni  im.iginatioii,  snys  :  "  If  a  man  wear  a 
plamt-seal,  or  a  twnering,  believing  strongly  ihal  it  will  hel]i  him  lt» 
ot'tain  his  mistress,  preserve  liini  unliurl  in  hglit,  or  the  like,  it  may  make 
him  moic  active  and  industrious,  more  confident  and  persisting,  than  oiher- 
wise  lie  would  Ije. 

"  If  a  man  helieve  in  aslrolog)-,  and  find  a  figure  prosperous,  or  believe 
in  natural  magic — as  that  a  ring  worn  with  such  a  stone  will  do  good — this 
may  help  his  imagination." 
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It  was  a  belief  among  the  Poles  that  eacli  month  of  the  year 
was  under  the  influence  of  precious  stones.  These  were  set  in 
rings  and  trinkets. 


AMONG  the  arts  ol divination  practised  in  old  times,  those 
with  rings  were  numerous.  Thoy  were  performed  in 
different  ways.  One  melliod  was  to  susjiend  the  ring  (a  wed- 
ding one  being  generally  preferred)  by  a  thread  or  a  hair,  either 
within  a  glass  tumbler,  or  within  reach  of  it  by  swinging,  and  it 
struck  the  glass — once  for  "ycs,"twice  for  "no,"etc, as  previously 
determined.  Suspended  over  a  gold  coin  it  indicated  certain 
persons  among  those  sitting  round  the  table,  and  if  a  hair  was 
used  taken  from  one  of  the  company,  it  swung  towards  that 
individual  only.  Another  mode  of  practising  dactylomancy 
was  putting  rings  on  the  finger  nails  when  the  sun  entered  Leo, 
and  the  moon  Gemini ;  or  the  .Sun  and  Mercury  were  in 
Gemini,  and  the  moon  in  Cancer,  etc.  I'hese  rings  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  and  magical  ch.iracters 
were  attached  to  them,  but  how  they  operated  we  are  not 
informed. 

About  372— 373,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valcns  against  the  practisers  of  magical  arts,  or 
possessors  even  of  magical  books.  Persecutions  were  carried 
on,  particulaily  at  Antioch,  where  it  had  been  provoked  by  the 
detection  of  a  treasonable  act  of  divination.  The  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  ranged  at  inten'als  round  the  rim 
of  a  kind  of  charger,  which  was  placed  on  a  tripod,  consecrated 
by  magic  songs  and  frequent  ceremonies,  'i'he  diviner,  habited 
as  a  heathen  |)riest,  in  linen  robes,  sandals,  and  with  a  fillet 
wTeathed  about  his  head,  chaunted  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy ;  while  a  liiij^  in  the  centre  of  the  charger  was 
.slipped  rapidly  round  a  slender  thread.  The  letters  in  front  of 
which  the  ring  stopped  indicated  the  character  of  the  oracle. 
The  ring  on  this  occasion  was  supposed  to  have  pointed  to  the 
first  four  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  0EOJL 
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Theodorus,  and  probably  many  others  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  own  the  fatal  syllables,  were  executed* 

Uaring  Gould  observes:  "I  remember  having  been  much 
perplexed  by  reading  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  ]>en- 
dulous  ring  over  metals,  by  a  Mr.  Alayo  ;  he  ascertained  that 
it  oscillated  in  various  directions  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
when  suspended  by  a  thread  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  I 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
ring  vibrate  in  an  unaccountable  manner  in  opposite  directions 
over  different  metals.  On  consideration,  I  closed  my  eyes 
whilst  the  ring  was  oscillating  over  gold,  and  on  opening  them 
I  found  it  had  become  stationary.  I  got  a  friend  to  change  the 
metals  while  I  was  blindfolded — the  ring  no  longer  vibrated. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the  involuntary  action  of 
muscles,  quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived  an  eminent  medical 
man  like  Mr.  Mayo,  and  to  have  perplexed  me  until  I  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  myster)-." 


RINGS  formerly  constituted  the  principal  means  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  tramp.  They  were  of  various  kinds, 
and  were  sometimes  considered  more  efficacious  if  formed  out 
of  the  screws  or  nails  taken  from  coffins.t     Andrew  Boorde, 

•  Rings  have  ahn  fornici)  ihc  subject  of  omens  gotwl  or  unlucky. 
Plutarch  relates  Ihat  a  conlcritiuu  having  arisen  .imung  the  officers  of 
Tiiiicleon,  on  ihc  eve  of  a  b.iltlt,  I  imuleon  sdiletl  ihe  conlrovci.sy  by  lol, 
and  Inking  a  ring  from  each  of  the  (hs|  ulanls,  he  cast  them  into  his  own 
robe,  and  having  sh.iken  ihein  together,  the  fust  he  drew  out  and  exposed 
to  ^iew■  had,  by  good  foitune,  ihc  figure  of  a  trophy  engraved  upon  it, 
which,  when  the  younger  captains  saw,  they  shtutcd  with  joy  at  the  gootl 
omen,  and,  without  waiting  any  longer  to  see  how  chance  would  determine 
il  for  the  re-l,  they  pressed  forward  and  g.iincd  the  victory. 

t  The  rings  and  screws  of  coflfins  have  bei  n  supposed  to  possess  certain 
virti  cs  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  our  own.  lie  tells  us  that  "prodcst  proe- 
fixisiicin  limine  csei:ulchroa\uls>>5ciavosad\eisusnocturnaslyniphatioiie»." 
bacon  observes,  "There  are  two  things  in  use  to  prevent  the  CIal^l^  viz.,  ring, 
of  sea-horse  iceth,  viom  upon  the  hngers,  and  fdlets  of  green  periwinkle, 
tieil  about  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  ihigh,  ttc,  where  the  cramp  usually 
comes.  'I  his  seems  the  more  strange,  because  ntiihcrof  them  has  any 
relaxing  virtue,  hut  rather  the  coiilnir)' ;  whence  they  appear  to  operate 
r.ntlur  upon  the  spirits  in  the  nerves  than  ujion  the  substance  in  the  nerves 
themselves." 
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who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  alluding  to  the  cramp, 
says  :  "  The  Kynge's  Majestic  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  matter 
in  hallowynge  crampe  r)'nges,  and  so  given  without  money  or 
petition."  Also,  "  The  Kynges  of  Englande  doth  halowe  every 
yerc  cramp  rj-nges,  ye  which  ryngcs  wornc  on  one's  fynger  doth 
hclpe  them  whych  hath  the  cranipc."  This  ceremonial  was 
practised  by  previous  sovereigns,  and  discontinued  by  Edward 
VI.  Queen  Mary  intended  to  revive  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Archxologiail  Institute  (June  6,  1851),  a  manuscript  was  ex- 
hibited, belonging  to  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  containing 
both  the  ceremony  for  the  blessing  of  the  cramp-rings,  and  that 
for  the  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
manuscript  are  emblazoned  the  .inns  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
first  ceremony  is  headed  "  Certain  prayers  to  be  used  by  the 
Qucne's  Heighnes  in  the  consecration  of  the  Crampe-rynges." 
Accompanying  it  is  an  illumination,  representing  the  queen 
kneeling,  with  a  dish  cont.-iining  the  rings  to  be  blessed  on  each 
side  of  her.  Mr.  Edmund  Waierton  thinks  that  this  manu- 
script is  the  same  from  which  Bishop  Burnet  printed  the  formula 
used  at  this  ceremony.  In  Pegge's  "  Curialia  Miscellanea  "  is 
also  the  form  of  prayer  and  consecration.  After  a  psalm,  the 
sovereign  reads  a  prayer  for  the  communication  of  the  divine 
gift  of  healing;  after  which  a  prayer  is  said  over  the  rings 
lying  in  one  basin  or  more  :  "  O  God,  the  Maker  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  creatures,  and  the  most  gracious  Restorer  of  man- 
kind, the  Dispenser  of  spiritual  grace,  and  the  Origin  of  all 
blessings ;  send  down  from  Heaven  thy  Holy  Sjjirit  the  Com- 
forter upon  these  rings  artificially  framed  by  the  workmen,  and 
by  Thy  great  power,  purify  them  so  that  all  the  malice  of  the 
fowie  and  venomous  Serjient  be  driven  out  :  and  so  the  metal, 
which  by  Thee  was  created,  may  remain  pure  and  free  from  all 
dregs  of  the  enemy,  through  Christ  our  Lord." 

Another  form  of  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  rings  is  as 
follows  :  "  O  God  of  .\braham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Jacob, 
hear  mercifully  our  i)rayers.  Spare  those  who  feare  Thee.  Be 
propitious  to  Thy  sujtpliants,  and  graciously  be  pleased  to  send 
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down  from  Heaven  Thy  holy  Angel,  that  he  may  sanctify  and 
bless  these  rings,  to  the  end  that  they  n^ay  prove  a  healthy 
remedy  to  such  as  implore  Thy  name  with  humility,"  etc. 
After  the  blessing  and  other  jirayers,  "the  King's  Highnes 
rut)beth  the  rings  between  his  hands,  saying  :  '  Sanctify,  O 
Lord,  these  rings,  and  graciously  bedew  them  with  tlie  dew  of 
Thy  benediction,  and  consecrate  them  by  the  rubbing  of  our 
hands,  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased,  according  to  our  ministry, 
to  sanctify  by  an  external  efTusionof  holy  oil  upon  them,  to  the 
end  that  what  the  nature  of  the  metal  is  not  able  to  perform, 
may  be  wrought  by  the  greatness  of  Thy  grace.'"  Then  must 
holy  water  be  cast  on  the  rings,  saying  :  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen." 
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TiJ EDICATED  RINGS  were  in  great  request  by  the 
•*  '■*■  empirics  of  old  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  common  among  the  medical  professors  of  the  middle 
and  lower  Roman  Empire.  Marcellus,  a  physician  who  hved  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  directs  thejxitient  who  is  afflicted 
■with  a  pain  in  the  side,  to  wear  a  ring  of  pure  gold,  inscribed 
with  some  Greek  letters,  on  a  Thursday,  at  the  decrease  of  the 
moon.  It  was  to  be  worn  on  the  right  hand  if  the  j)ain  was  on 
the  left  side,  and  vice  vcrsA.  Trallian,  another  physician,  living 
in  the  fourth  century,  cured  the  colic  and  all  bilious  complaints 
by  means  of  an  octangular  ring  of  iron,  on  which  eight  words 
were  to  be  engraved,  commanding  the  bile  to  enter  the  body 
of  a  lark  !  A  magic  diagram  was  to  be  added.  He  tells  us 
that  he  had  great  experience  in  the  remedy.  He  recommends 
also  a  cure  for  the  stone  by  wearing  a  cojiper  ring  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  a  crescent,  and  a  star,  to  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  finger ;  and  for  the  colic  in  general  a  ring  with  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemnsaii  lioa 

Rings  on  which  the  names  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne 
were  inscril>cd,  were  considered  in  olden  times  exceedingly 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various  disorders  :  one,  in  the  Londes- 
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borough  collection  has,  in  addition  to  the  names,  the  inscription  ; 
"in.  God.  is.  a  r.,"  probably  implying  "God  is  3  remedy." 

In  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne's  "  Lecchdoms,  Wortcunning,  and 
Starcraft  of  Early  England,"  we  find  a  gold  ring  thus  associated 
with  the  cure  of  sore  eyes :  "-^  Knotgrass  (Polygonum  Aviculare) 
....  For  sore  of  eyes,  before  sunrise,  or  shortly  after  it  begins 
fully  to  set,  go  to  the  same  wort  proserpinx,  and  scratch  it  round 
about  with  a  golden  ring^  and  say  that  thou  wilt  take  it  for  leech- 
dom  of  eyes  ;  and  after  three  days  go  again  thereto  before  rising 
of  sun,  and  take  it,  and  hang  it  about  the  man's  severe  {neck) ; 
it  will  profit  well" 

Superstitions  connected  with  supposed  cures  o{  epilepsy,  etc, 
by  charmed  rings,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  West  country,  a  young  woman  subject  to 
fits  was  seen  to  wear  a  broad  silver  ring  on  her  wedding  finger, 
It  was  made  of  a  half-crown,  got  in  exchange  for  thirty  i>ence, 
begged  of  thirty  young  men  of  her  own  age. 

In  the  South  of  England  a  young  man  who  had  epileptic 
seizures  was  recommended  to  try  a  ring  made  of  twenty  six- 
pences collected  from  maidens,  not  necessarily  of  his  own  age. 
He  has  outlived  the  fits,  and  attributes  it  to  the  magic  power  of 
the  ring. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  a  case  of  a  paralysed  woman  in  Cornwall, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  one  Sunday  morning,  presented 
her  outstretched  withered  arm  and  o]>cn  pahii  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  left  the  house  of  God  after  morning  service.  I'enny 
after  ix:nny  fell  into  her  hand,  though  she  never  opened  her 
lips.  All  appeared  to  know  the  purpose,  and  thirty  pennies 
were  speedily  collected.  Presently  tlic  parson  came  with  his 
family,  and  then  she  spoke  for  the  first  time,  soliciting  the 
clergj'man  to  change  the  copper  coins  into  one  silver  one. 
This  wish  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  paralysed  woman 
hobbled  into  the  church,  and  up  the  aisle,  to  the  Communion 
rails.  A  few  words  passed  between  her  and  the  clerk,  she  was 
admitted  within  the  rails,  and  the  clerk  moved  the  Communion 
table  from  against  the  wall  tliat  she  might  walk  round  it,  which 
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she  did  three  times.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  with  God's  blessing, 
I  shall  be  cured  ;  my  blessed  bit  of  silver  must  be  made  into  a 
ring,  and  within  three  weeks  after  it  is  on  my  finger,  I  shall  get 
the  use  of  my  limbs  again." 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  relates  a  prophecy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ring  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  : 

"  'O  tliou  sixth  King  1o  CcH  due  honours  pay, 
Remember,  I'nnce,  soon  .ider  llioii'll  expire. 
When  ihou  behold'st  ihy  carbuncle  display, 
Blaze  against  blaze  amidst  the  red'ning  fire.' 

These  verses  were  made  by  George  Buchanan,  but  (perhaps) 
the  prediction  was  made  by  some  second-sighted  person.  King 
James  of  Scotland,  the  Si.\th,  was  taken  with  an  ague  at  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge.  He  remo\ed  to  Theobald's  (where  he 
died)  sitting  by  the  fire ;  the  carbuncle  fell  out  of  his  ring  into 
the  fire,  according  to  the  prediction." 


THE  superstitions  connected  with  the  marriage-ring  in  the 
middle  ages  were  various  in  France.  To  secure  pro- 
tection against  diabolical  arts,  a  ring  of  cane  or  of  straw,  or  one 
made  from  the  nail  of  a  horse-shoe,  was  placed  on  the  finger  of 
the  fiancee;  sometimes  a  ring  passed  three  times  in  water  with 
the  words  "in  nomine  Patris"  was  em])loyed.  Some  had  as 
many  as  five  rings  blessed,  and  placed  them  on  the  ring-finger 
of  the  bride.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  place  a  ring  under  the 
feet  of  the  marriage  couple  during  the  ceremony.  A  barrel  of 
white  wine  was  broached,  and  the  first  drops  of  it  were  poured 
over  the  marriage-ring. 

On  which  finger  the  wedding-ring  should  be  worn  was  long  the 
subject  of  learned  dissertations  ;  an  old  writer  remarks  that  a 
ring  worn  on  the  fore-finger  indicates  a  haughty,  bold,  and  over- 
bearing spirit ;  on  the  long  finger,  prudence,  dignity,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  on  the  marriage-finger,  love  and  aflection ;  on  the 
little  finger,  a  masterful  spirit.* 

*  Bacon,  in  his  "Sylva  .Sylvaram,"   in   the  chapter  on  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy,  suggests  that  a  trial  should  be  made  by  two  persons  of  the 
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Captain  Burnaby,  in  his  "  Ride  to  Khiva,"  says  that  a  favourite 
amusement  in  Russia,  when  several  girls  are  congregated  under 
the  same  roof,  is  to  divine  by  aid  of  a  cock,  which  maiden  will 
be  married  firbt.  Each  girl,  taking  some  corn,  makes  a  small 
heap  on  the  floor,  and  there  conceals  a  ring.  The  bird  is  then 
introduced  and  let  loose  beside  the  corn.  Presently  he  begins 
to  peck  at  the  heaps  of  grain.  At  last  one  of  the  rings  is  ex- 
posed to  view,  when  its  owner,  according  to  popular  belief,  will 
outstrip  her  companions  in  the  race  for  matrimony. 

At  Nova,  in  Sweden,  young  girls  place  under  their  separate 
pots  a  ring,  a  coin,  and  a  piece  of  black  ribbon.  If  the  ring  is 
turned  up  the  girl  will  be  married  ;  if  the  money,  she  will  get  a 
rich  husband ;  and  if  the  black  ribbon,  she  will  die  an  old 
maid. 

Pegge,  in  his  "  Curialia,"  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  a 
wedding-ring  of  gold,  rubbed  on  a  stye  upon  the  eyelid,  was 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy,  but  it  required  to  be  rubbed 
nine  times.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Mad  Lovers,"  there 
is  an  allusion  to  this  pojnilar  belief. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  exidanation  of  the  merits  of  the  gold 
wedding-ring  used  for  this  pur])ose,  is,  that  it  is  something 
which  once  given  can  never  be  taken  back;  and  the  Barbadians 
believe  if  you  give  anything  away  and  take  it  back  again,  you 
are  sure  of  a  stye,  or  "  cat-boil,"  as  they  call  it. 

From  marriage  to  death,  the  practice  of  wearing  "  In  Memo- 
nam"  rings,  with  representations  on  them  of  the  skull  and 
crossed  bones,  is  well  commented  on  in  a  sermon  by  Robinson, 
Bishop  of  Bangor :  "  Many  carry  Death  on  their  fingers,  when 
he  is  never  nigh  their  hearts." 

On  the  some  subject  a  writer  in  the  Connoisseur  (No.  39) 


effecl  of  compact  and  agreement,  th.it  a  ring  should  be  put  on  for  c.ich 
other's  bake  ;  to  try  whether,  if  one  should  break  his  promise,  the  other 
would  have  any  feilinf;  of  it  in  his  absL-ncc. 

"It  is  supposed  a  help  to  the  continuance  of  love  to  wear  a  ring  or 
bracelet  of  the  person  beloved  ;  but  this  may  proceed  from  cxcilint;  the 
imagination,  which,  perhaps,  a  glove,  or  other  the  like  favour,  might  do  u 
well." 
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suggests :  "  If  I  should  not  be  thought  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  lesser  formalities  obser\ed  in  mourning,  I  might  men- 
tion the  admirable  method  of  qualifying  the  melancholy  hue  of 
the  mourning-ring,  by  enlivening  it  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond.  1  knew  a  young  lady  who  wore  on  the  same  finger 
a  ring  set  round  with  death's  heads  and  cross  marrow  bones  for 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  another  prettily  embellished  with 
burning  hearts  pierced  through  with  darts  in  resix:ct  to  her 
lover." 

A  SINGULAR  interest  is  attached  to  the  Coronation  ring 
of  our  earlier  kings,  by  the  miraculous  historj-  of  the 
ring  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  is  given  in  the  "  Golden 
Legende"  (Julyan  Notary,  1503).  The  king  being  one  d.iy 
asked  for  alms  by  a  certain  "  fayre  olde  man,"  he  found  nothing 
to  give  him  but  his  ring,  with  which  the  poor  man  thankfully 
departed  Some  time  after,  two  English  jjilgrims  in  the  Holy 
Land,  having  lost  their  road  as  they  travelled  at  the  close  of 
day,  "there  came  to  them  a  fayr  auncyent  man  wyth  whyte 
heer  for  age.  Thenne  y'  olde  man  axed  Iheym  what  they  were, 
and  of  what  rcgj-on.  And  the)'  answerde  that  they  were 
pylgrj-ms  of Englond,  and  hadde  lost  theyr  felyshyp  and  way  also. 
Thenne  thys  olde  man  comforted  theym  goodly,  and  brought 
thcym  into  a  fayre  cytec ;  and  whan  they  had  well  refresshyd 
theyin,  and  rested  there  alle  nylitc,  on  the  morne  this  fayr 
olde  man  wente  with  thyem,  and  broughte  theym  in  tlie  r)-ghte 
wayc  agayne.  And  he  was  gladde  to  here  theym  talke  of  the 
welfare  and  holynesse  of  theyr  kynge  Saynt  Edward.  And 
whan  he  shold  departe  fro  theym  thenne  he  tolde  theym  what 
he  was,  and  sayd,  I  am  Johan  tkeuangelvst,  and  saye  ye 
vnto  Edward  your  kyng  that  I  grete  hym  well  by  the  token 
that  he  gaaf  to  me,  thys  Rynge  with  his  one  hondes,  whycb 
rynge  ye  shalle  delyuer  to  hym  againe  ;  and  whan  he  had 
delyuerde  to  theym  the  ryng  he  departed  fro  theym  sodenly." 

This  command,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  punctually  obeyed 
by  the  messengers,  who  were  furnished  with  ample  powers  for 
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authenticating  their  mission.  The  ring  was  received  by  the 
Royal  Confessor,  and  in  after  times  was  preser\ed  with  due 
care  at  his  shrine  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  are  represented  fourteen  subjects  in  rclievi,  on  the  frieze 
of  the  western  side,  of  incidents  in  the  king's  life,  in  which  the 
legend  of  the  "  Pilgrim  "  is  curiously  displayed.  The  whole 
length  of  this  sculpture  is  thirty-eight  feet  six  inches,  by  three 
in  height.  The  relief  is  very  bold,  the  irregular  concave  ground 
being  much  hollowed  out  behind.  The  compartment  relating 
to  the  ring  represents  St  John,  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  asking 
alms  of  the  king.  The  figures  are  much  injured.  The 
monarch  occupies  the  centre  of  the  compartment,  and  a  pilgrim, 
or  beggar,  is  before  him  on  the  spectator's  right  hand.  Behind 
the  king  is  a  figure  holding  a  pastoral  staff — probably  an  eccle- 
siastic— and  in  front  of  whom,  between  the  king  and  himself, 
is  an  object  not  easily  defined,  but  which  appears  like  a  basket 
This  design  is  interesting,  from  the  background  being  entirely 
filled  in  by  a  large  and  handsome  church.  This  refers  to  the 
subject  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  written  by  ,'Elred,  a  monk, 
and,  later,  ;\bbot  of  RievauLv,  who  died  in  iioS,  of  the  king 
being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  church  in  honour  of  St 
John,  when  the  pilgrim  appeared  and  asked  alms. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  among.st  the  documents  and 
papers  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey  (a  catalogue  or  inven- 
tory of  which  was  prepared  by  Widmore,  in  the  last  centurj'), 
is  a  grant  by  Richard  II.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  to 
the  Abbot,  etc,  of  Westminster,  of  a  certain  ring,  with  a 
precious  ruby  inserted  therein,  for  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor, 
with  the  condition  that  he  might  use  the  said  ring  when  in 
England,  but  that  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  shrine  when  the 
king  went  abroad,  and  to  be  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king's  successors. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  letter,  apparently  from  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  to  the  king,  in  reference  to  the  "  noble  relic,"  the 
ring  of  St  Edward,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  In  the  letter 
he  begs  pardon  for  some  trespass  in  respect  of  sending  the 
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ring  to  the  king,  and  prays  him  to  save  the  rights  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  (No.  2165),  a  crest  is  given  to  St. 
Edward,  viz.,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  hand  erect,  proper, 
holding  a  gem-ring  of  the  first,  jewelled  sapphire,  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  heavenly  vision. 


rHE  origin  of  St.  ATark^s  ring  is  thus  given  in  the  old 
chronicles  of  Venice.  Two  centuries  after  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  Venice,  when  the  Emperor 
Hcnr)-  III.  made  an  express  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  the  body 
had  ver)-  strangely  disappeared.  The  jiriests  had  recourse  to 
prayers  and  fasting  for  its  recovery,  and  the  whole  city  was 
afflicted  to  tears,  to  abstinence,  and  to  supplications.  At 
length  the  saint  relented.  One  morning  the  sacristan,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  attend  the  church  in  which  the  body  ought  to 
have  been  found,  [>erceivcd  on  entering  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  a  brilliant  light  which  issued  from  a  particular  column. 
The  simple  jiriest  imagined  that  there  was  a  fire,  and  ran  up 
in  a  fright  lo  extinguish  it;  nor  was  his  alarm  diminished  when 
he  saw  a  human  arm  protruding  from  the  column.  He 
hastened  to  the  Doge  and  announced  this  niar\-el,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Olivolo  and  the  other  clergy  having  been  summoned, 
repaired  with  profound  devotion  to  the  church.  There,  as  they 
knelt  before  tlie  jjillar,  the  arm  drojiiied  a  r///^' from  one  of  the 
fingers  of  its  hand  into  the  bishop's  bosom,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  column  opened,  and  displayed  an  iron  coffin,  enclosing 
the  remains  of  the  Evangelist. 

THE  famous  legend  by  which  Venice  was  preserved  on  a 
critical  occasion  is  told  in  the  old  Venetian  chronicles, 
to  the  following  effect :  "On  February  25,  1340,  there  fell  out 
a  wonderful  thing  in  this  land  ;  for  during  three  days  the  water 
rose  continually,  and  in  the  night  there  was  fearful  rain  and 
tempest,  such  as  had  never  l>cen  heard  of.  So  great  was  the 
storm  that  the  waters  rose  three  cubits  higher  than  had  ever 
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been  known  in  Venice  ;  and  an  old  fisherman  being  in  his 
little  boat  in  the  canal  of  St  Mark,  reached  with  difficulty  the 
Riva  di  San  Marco,  and  there  he  fastened  his  boat,  and  waited 
the  ceasing  of  the  storm.  And  it  is  related  that,  at  the  time 
this  storm  was  at  its  highest,  there  came  an  unknown  man,  and 
besought  him  that  he  would  row  him  over  to  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  promising  to  pay  him  well ;  and  the  fisherman 
replied,  '  How  is  it  possible  to  go  to  San  Giorgio  ?  we  shall 
sink  by  the  way.'  But  the  man  only  besought  him  the  more 
that  he  should  set  forth.  So,  seeing  that  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
he  arose  and  rowed  over  to  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  ;  and  the 
man  landed  there,  and  desired  the  boatman  to  wait.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  with  a  young  man ;  and  they  said, 
'Now  row  towards  San  Nicolo  di  Lido.'  And  the  fisherman 
said,  '  How  can  one  possibly  go  so  far  with  one  oar  ?'  And 
they  said,  '  Row  boldly,  for  it  shall  be  possible  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  well  paid.'  And  he  went ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  as  if  the  waters  were  smooth.  Being  arrived  at  San  Nicolo 
di  Lido,  the  two  men  landed,  and  returned  with  a  third,  and 
having  entered  into  the  boat,  they  commanded  the  fisherman 
that  he  should  row  between  the  two  castles.  And  the  tempest 
raged  continually.  Being  come  to  the  open  sea,  they  beheld 
approaching,  with  such  terrific  speed  that  it  appeared  to  fly 
over  the  waters,  an  enormous  galley  full  of  demons  (as  it  is 
written  in  the  Chronicles,  and  Marco  Sabellino  also  makes 
mention  of  this  miracle) :  the  said  bark  approached  the  castles 
to  overwhelm  Venice,  and  to  destroy  it  utterly  :  anon  the  sea, 
which  had  hitherto  been  tumultuous,  became  calm ;  and  these 
three  men,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  exorcised  the 
demons,  and  commanded  them  to  depart,  and  immediately  the 
galley  or  the  ship  vanished  Then  these  three  men  com- 
manded the  fisherman  to  land  them,  the  one  at  San  Nicolo  di 
Lido,  the  other  at  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  the  third  at  San 
Marco.  And  when  he  had  landed  the  third,  the  fisherman, 
notwithstanding  the  miracle  he  had  witnessed,  desired  that  he 
would  pay  him  ;  and  he  replied,   '  Thou  art  right ;  go  now  to 
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the  Doge,  and  to  the  Procuratori  (who  had  the  charge  of  the 
church  and  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark),  and  tell  them  what  thou 
hast  seen,  for  Venice  would  have  been  overwhelmed  had  it  not 
been  for  us  three.  I  am  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the  pro- 
tector of  this  city  ;  the  other  is  the  brave  knight  St.  George  ; 
and  he  whom  thou  did.^t  take  up  at  the  Lido  is  the  holy  bishop 
St.  Nicholas.  Say  to  the  Doge  and  the  Procuratori  that  they 
are  to  pay  you  ;  and  tell  tlicm  likewise  that  this  tempest  arose 
because  of  a  certain  schoolmaster  dwelling  at  San  Felice,  who 
did  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  afterwards  hanged  himself.' 
And  the  fisherman  replied,  'If  I  should  tell  them  this  they 
will  not  believe  me.'  Then  St  Mark  took  olTa  ring  from  his 
finger,  which  ring  was  worth  five  ducats  ;  and  he  said,  '  Show 
them  this,  and  tell  them  when  the)'  look  in  the  sanctuar)-,  they 
will  not  find  it,'  and  thereupon  he  disappeared.  The  next 
morning  the  said  fishernian  njipeared  before  the  Doge,  and 
related  all  he  h.ad  seen  the  night  before,  and  showed  him  the 
ring  for  a  sign.  And  the  Procuratori  having  sent  for  the  ring, 
and  sought  in  the  usual  place,  found  it  not ;  by  reason  of  which 
miracle  the  fishennan  was  paid,  and  a  solemn  procession  was 
ordained,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  to  the  relics  of  the  three 
holy  saints  who  rest  in  our  land,  and  delivered  us  from  this 
great  danger.  The  ring  was  given  to  Signor  Marco  Loredano, 
and  to  Signor  Andre.i,  the  Procuratori,  who  placed  it  in  the 
sanctuary  ;  and,  moveo\'er,  a  perpetual  ])rovision  was  made  for 
the  aged  fisherman  above  named." 

This  legend  is  the  subject  of  two  celebrated  pictures ;  one, 
attributed  to  Giorgione,  represents  the  storm  ;  the  other,  by 
Paris  Bordone,  illustrates  the  fisherman  presenting  the  miracu- 
lous ring  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Doge  Gradenigo. 

It  is  said  that  the  Evangelist's  ring  was  stolen  in  1585,  and 
that  although  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  mysterious 
receptacle  known  only  to  the  Doge  and  the  Proveditori,  it 
long  ago  disappeared.  Eustace,  in  his  "Classical  Tour  in 
Italy,"  accuses  the  Doge  Carossio  of  having  sold  the  precious 
relic     At  all  events  its  present  depository  is  unknown. 
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BECMAN,  in  a  German  work,  "  History  of  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt"  (published  1722),  relates  an  old  tradition 
generally  believed  in  that  country.  A  princess  used  to  shake 
every  day  her  napkin  out  of  the  window  immediately  after 
dinner ;  and  a  large  toad  constantly  received  what  fell  from  it 
The  princess,  being  near  her  accoiichtnuHt,  saw  one  night  a 
maid  coming  to  her  bedside  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who 
told  her  that  the  toad  was  very  thankful  for  the  care  she  took 
to  feed  it,  and  sent  her  a  gold  ring  with  instructions  that  it 
should  be  kept  vcr)-  carefully,  as  the  safety  of  Anhalt  depended 
upon  iL  The  toad  likewise  recommended  that  every  year, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  fire,  lest 
the  house  should  be  burnt  that  night.  The  ring  (observes 
Becman)  is  not  only  kept  at  Dessau  to  this  present  time  (1722), 
but  also  great  care  is  taken  each  Christmas  Eve  to  put  out  the 
fires  all  over  the  palace  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in 
the  rooms  of  the  princes  about  eight  o'clock,  and  several 
watchmen  go  round  all  the  night  to  prevent  a  fire. 


IN  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum  "  are  frequent  allusions  to  rings. 
One  relates  to  the  story  of  Pompey,  a  wise  and  powerful 
king,  with  an  only  daughter,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
cautions for  her  welfare,  became  the  victim  of  a  seducer 
eventually  punished  with  death.  Deeply  impressed  with  her 
wickedness,  she  became  reconciled  to  her  indignant  parent, 
and  was  betrothed  to  a  powerful  nobleman,  .After  this  she 
received  many  gifts  from  her  father.  The  champion  who  had 
fought  and  killed  her  seducer  presented  her  with  a  ring,  on 
which  was  engraved,  "  I  have  loved  thee,  learn  thou  to  love." 
The  person  who  had  mediated  between  herself  and  her  father 
gave  another,  inscribed,  "What  have  I  done?  how  much? 
why?"  A  ring  was  presented  by  the  king's  son,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Thou  art  noble,  despise  not  thy  nobility."  Her 
own  brother  gave  a  similar  gift,  of  which  the  motto  was, 
"Approach,  fear  not— 1  am  thy  brother."  Her  husband  like- 
wise added  a  golden  signet,  which  confirmed  his  wife  in  the 
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inheritance  of  his  goods,  and  bore  this  superscription,  "  Now 
thou  art  espoused,  sin  no  more."  The  lady  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  favour  of  all,  and  died  in  peace.  The  application* 
of  this  story  runs  thus :  Christ  is  our  champion,  who  gave  us  a 
ring — that  is  the  hole  in  His  right  hand,  and  we  ourselves  may 
perceive  how  faithfully  it  is  written  ;  "  I  have  loved  thee,  learn 
thou  to  love,"  Rev.  i.  He  gave  us  another  ring,  which  is  the 
puncture  in  His  left  hand,  where  we  see  written  :  "  What  have 
I  done  ?  I  have  despoiled  myself,  receiving  the  form  of  a 
servant.  How  much  ?  I  have  made  God  man.  Why  ?  To 
redeem  the  lost.  Concerning  these  three — Zachary  xiii.  ; 
"What  are  the  wounds  in  the  middle  of  thy  hands?"  And 
He  answered,  saying :  "  I  am  wounded  by  these  men  in  their 
house,  who  loved  me."  Christ  is  our  brother,  and  son  of  the 
Eternal  King.  He  gave  us  a  third  ring,  to  wit,  the  hole  in  His 
right  foot,  and  what  can  be  understood  by  it  except,  "  Thou 
art  noble,  despise  not  thy  nobility."  He  gave  us  another  ring, 
the  puncture  in  His  left  foot,  on  which  is  written :  "  Approach, 
fear  not — I  am  thy  brother."  Christ  is  also  our  .sjKiuse  ;  He 
gave  Its  a  signet  with  which  He  confirms  our  inheritance  :  that 
is,  the  wound  made  in  His  side  by  the  spear,  on  account  of  the 
great  love  with  which  He  loved  us,  and  what  can  this  signify 
but — "  Thou  art  now  joined  to  me  through  mercy ;  sin  no 
more." 

In  the  same  work,  the  Em])eror  Leo  is  said  to  have  had 
three  images  made.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  first  image 
was  placed  a  golden  ring  bearing  the  device,  "  My  finger  is 
generous,  behold  this  ring."  On  the  other  images  were  a 
beard,  and  a  golden  cloak  and  tunic.  It  was  ordained  that 
anyone  stealing  these  objects  should  be  put  to  death.  A  thief 
being  taken  in  the  attempt,  excused  himself  to  the  emperor  by 
saying  ;  "  When  I  entered  the  temple,  the  first  image  e.xtended 
towards  me  its  finger  with  the  golden  ring — as  if  it  had  said  : 
'Here,  take  the  ring.'    Yet  not  merely  because  the  ring  was 

*  Attempts  like  these  lo  strain  cver)'thing  into  an  allegory  ore  very 
frequent  in  these  "  mystical  and  moral  applications. " 
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held  forth  to  me  would  I  have  received  it ;  but,  by-and-by,  I 
read  the  superscription,  which  said  :  '  My  finger  is  generous — 
take  the  ring.'  At  once  I  understood  it  was  the  statue's 
pleasure  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  and  therefore  I  took  it." 

This  special  pleading  was,  however,  in  vain,  and  the  man 
was  hanged. 

IN  Busk's  " Folk-lore  of  Rome "  there  is  a  pretty  fairy  story 
in  connection  with  a  ring : 

A  king  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  ardently  wished  to 
see  married  before  he  died.  His  ijuecn,  on  her  death-bed, 
gave  him  a  ring,  with  the  advice  to  listen  to  no  one  on  Maria's 
belialf,  but  his  whose  finger  the  gold  ring  should  fit,  and  who 
would  then  be  a  noble  and  a  worthy  husband  indeed.  Time 
went  by,  and  no  one  who  came  to  court  Maria  had  a  finger 
which  the  ring  would  fit.  At  length  a  prince  arrived,  with  a 
brilliant  retinue,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  try 
his  fate ;  but  the  ring  could  not  be  found  The  prince  pro- 
posed, instead  of  the  ordeal,  to  submit  to  three  tests  of  his 
sincerity,  which  Maria  should  impose.  The  young  lady  had  a 
teacher  gifted  with  fairy  powers,  to  whom  she  confided  her  dis- 
like to  the  prince,  and  asked  her  advice.  'I"he  wise  woman 
knew  that  the  wooer  was  an  evil  spirit,  but  that  it  was  useless 
to  tell  this  to  the  father  of  Maria,  who  would  only  laugh  at  such 
a  notion ;  and  she  also  concealed  it  from  the  young  lady, 
simply  telling  her  to  ask  the  prince  for  a  dress  woven  from  the 
stars  of  heaven.  Evincing  much  displeasure  and  vexation  at 
hearing  this  lest,  the  wooer,  however,  said :  "  You  shall  receive 
it  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  name  your  second 
test"  On  consulting  her  teacher,  she  was  advised  to  ask  for  a 
dress  woven  of  moonbeams. 

The  next  morning  the  dress  woven  of  the  stars  of  heaven 
was  brought  in  by  six  pages,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
carry  it,  for  the  dazzling  of  the  rays  of  the  stars  in  their  eyes. 
When  the  dress  of  moonbeams  was  required,  the  prince 
promised  it  on  the  morrow,  and  required  then  the  third  test 
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The  teacher  told  her  to  ask  for  a  dress  woven  of  sunbeams. 
The  moonbeam  robe  was  duly  brought,  but  it  required  twelve 
pages  to  bring  it,  for  it  was  so  dazzling  they  could  only  hold  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  to  carr)'  it  in  relays,  six  at  a 
time. 

On  hearing  the  third  test,  the  i)rince  was  exceedingly  angry, 
but  while  consenting,  he  said  in  a  threatening  tone:  "And 
remember,  when  it  comes  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  have  no 
more  tests  to  prefer,  but  you  will  belong  to  me  for  ever,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  go  away  with  me."  Maria  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  her  father  finding  her  in  that  state,  reproved  her 
for  disliking  the  prince.  However,  she  is  told  by  her  teacher 
the  truth  about  him,  and  that  if  she  decUnes  to  marry  him, 
she  will  have  to  undergo  many  trials  and  privations,  which 
she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter.  The  teacher  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  will  have  to  go  with  the  disguised  evil  spirit, 
but  when  they  reach  a  wood,  she  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  ring,  which  he  had  stolen,  and  would  wear 
on  a  feather  in  his  cap.  This  obtained,  he  would  have  no 
power  over  her  against  her  will.  The  teacher  had  made  a 
wooden  figure  of  an  old  woman,  in  which  she  placed  the 
dresses  that  had  been  given  to  Maria,  and  set  it  under  a 
tree  in  a  wood 

The  prince  and  princess  arrived  in  the  evening  close  to  this 
spot,  and  the  latter,  pretending  to  see  a  firefly,  tried  to  run 
after  it,  the  prince  following,  but  far  behind.  Maria,  taking 
another  route,  reaches  the  wooden  figure  ;  and  following  her 
teacher's  instructions,  gets  into  it,  The  prince  returns,  and 
not  finding  Maria,  asks  (what  he  takes  for  an  old  woman) 
which  way  the  lady  had  taken  ;  and  is  directed  by  Maria,  in 
a  feigned  voice,  to  some  recesses  in  the  wood,  where  he 
gets  lost,  and  wanders  about  all  night,  while  Maria  slips  away. 
She  goes  through  numerous  adventures,  and  at  length  marries 
a  king,  to  whom,  when  prinro,  she  had  given  a  ring  at  a  ball, 
and  who  was  lying  sick  at  heart  to  find  out  the  owner.  While 
engaged  as  kitchen-maid  at   the  king's    fjalace,  Maria  makes 
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a  cake,  which  she  gave  out  would  relieve  the  king,  and 
places  the  ring,  which  she  had  obtained  by  some  means, 
which,  on  being  recognised  by  the  king,  she  is  discovered,  and 
marries  him. 

A  STORY,  in  which  a  ring  is  also  dropped  into  a  cake,  is 
related  in  Pcrrault's  rimed  fable  of  "  Peau  d'Ane," 
which  is  somewhat  in  the  "  Cinderella "  vein.  A  princess 
has  a  fairy  godmother,  who  provides  her  with  sumjituous 
dresses,  which  she  is  only  to  wear  on  holidays.  In  quest  of 
a  princely  lover,  she  becomes  hen-wife  in  a  king's  farm-yard. 
One  day,  arraying  herself  in  a  brilliant  dress  in  her  room,  the 
son  of  the  king  sees  her  through  a  keyhole,  and  falls  ill  because 
his  parents  object  to  their  union.  Peau  d'Ane  makes  him  a 
cake,  into  which  she  dro|)s  one  of  her  rings.  The  prince  is 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  the  hand  it  suggests  to  him ;  his 
malady  increases,  and  this  softens  his  jiarents.  He  says  he 
will  marry  no  one  but  her  whom  the  ring  fits,  and  thus,  of 
course,  Peau  d'.\ne  marries  him. 

HORACE  MARRY  AT,  in  his  "One  Year  in  Sweden," 
mentions  an  old  Swedish  rhyme,   said  to  have  been 
once  carved  on  a  rune-stone  : 

"  Betwepn  Fur  and  Fl.n, 
Wiihin  slone  coffins  twa, 
Lie  gold  ring  and  gold  ring, 
A  hundred  lhous.ind  gold  rings. 
By  twins  born  in  Ed, 
Three  feet  uiulcr  ground, 
Shall  this  gol.len  treasure, 
When  diyjing,  be  found." 

Every  twin  who  sees  light  in  Ed,  it  api:)ears,  fancies  himself 
born  with  a  gold  ring. 

The  first  goldsmith  mentioned  in  the  Sagas  is  one  ^Vdlund, 
a  Smalander,  who  emigrated  with  his  two  brothers  to  Upland, 
and  dwelt  at  Ulfdal,  near  the  sea  :  he  espoused  a  nymph  of 
Odin,  whom  he  found  clad  in  a  dress  of  swansdown,  spinning 
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her  flax  by  the  sea-shore.  Seven  winters  they  dwelt  together ; 
the  eighth  she  became  discontented,  and  the  ninth  she  flew 
away.  Wolund  remained  in  Ulfdal  forging  gold,  setting  it 
round  with  precious  stones,  waiting  the  nymph's  return,  but  she 
came  not.  The  King  of  Nerike,  who  had  heard  the  fame  of 
this  great  worker  of  metals,  sent  spies  to  the  land.  AVolund 
was  out  hunting  when  they  came  to  his  cottage.  On  entering, 
they  found  seven  hundred  golden  rings  hanging  to  the  rafters. 
Removing  one,  they  hid  themselves.  When  the  smith  returned 
he  counted  the  rings,  and  missing  one,  fancied  that  his  swan- 
bride  had  returned.  Greatly  rejoiced,  he  sat  down  wailing  her 
coming  and  fell  asleep.  The  men  seized  the  smith,  and  bind- 
ing him,  brought  him  to  King  Ridung's  court.  "  My  liege 
lord,"  said  the  queen,  "  'tis  best  to  hamstring  the  gold-worker 
that  he  may  not  run  away."  Her  advice  was  followed,  and 
Wolund,  placed  in  a  smithy  on  an  island,  wrought  rich  orna- 
ments. The  king's  daughter,  Bothwilda,  broke  her  ring  —the 
ver)'  ring  stolen  by  the  spies — and  going  to  Wolund,  begged 
him  to  mend  it.  He  did  so.  Bothwilda  then  led  VN'olund  to 
the  green  grove,  and  there  married  him.  The  king's  sons  one 
day  coming  to  the  island,  the  goldsmith  in  revenge  slew  them. 
Having  disposed  of  their  bodies,  he  mounted  their  skulls  into 
drinking-cups,  adorned  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  gave  them  to 
their  father.  Wijlund  now  made  himself  wings.  The  king  in 
his  grief  asked  him  about  his  sons'  deaths.  The  goldsmith 
stood  on  a  rock,  and  answered,  "  First,  swear  by  the  deck  of 
your  long  shi]),  by  the  border  of  your  shield,  by  the  back  of 
your  horse,  and  the  edge  of  your  sword,  that  no  injury  shall 
come  to  "W'olund's  bride,  or  to  his  son,  and  then  I  will  tell 
thee."  King  Ridung  took  the  oath.  "  Go  to  the  smithy  you 
built  for  me  ;  there  will  you  find  a  flooring  stained  wiih  blood; 
there  I  cut  off  the  heads  of  your  sons  and  laid  their  bones 
beneath."  Then  he  told  him  how  Bothwilda  had  borne  him  a 
son,  committed  her  to  the  king's  care,  and  flew  away  on  his 
wings.  Now  Ridung  regrets  his  violence  ;  he  cries,  "  I  wake 
and  I  sleep  ever  joyless.     Oh,  my  sons,  my  sons  !" 
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THERE  is  a  slory  in  Sweden  of  a  lady,  living  at  Bran- 
skog,  who  was  very  rich,  but  so  uncharitable  as  to 
deny  bread  to  a  poor  famishing  sister.  One  day,  in  crossing 
the  Mangen  lake,  she  lost  a  gold  ring.  Friends  remarked, 
"  You  are  sure  to  find  it;  "  but  she,  in  her  pride,  answered,  "  It 
is  as  impossible  for  that  ring  to  be  found  as  for  me  to  become 
poor."  Both  came  to  pass  ;  a  fish  brought  up  the  ring.  Her 
house  was  burnt,  and  her  flocks  and  herds  were  carried  off  by 
robbers.  Other  disasters  followed,  and  she  ended  by  begging 
her  bread  and  receiving  aid  from  the  sister  she  despised. 


IN  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  epoch  of  Swedish  history, 
mention  is  made  of  a  famous  ring  called  S^viagris,  the 
greatest  treasure  which  King  Adil  possessed.  This,  with  other 
valuable  things,  was  given  by  Queen  Yrsa  to  her  son,  King 
Rolf,  who  was  in  antagonism  with  Adil,  and  meeting  him,  cast 
the  precious  ring  Swiagris  out  on  the  road,  which,  when  Adil 
saw,  he  said,  "  Kinder  has  been  to  him  than  to  me,  who  gave 
King  Rolfe  this  ring,"  then  bowed  himself  and  stretched  forth 
his  lance  at  the  same  time  towards  the  ground,  to  recover  the 
ring.  Then  said  King  Rolf,  "  Now  I  have  made  the  richest 
man  in  Sweden  bow  his  back,"  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  struck 
a  blow  at  King  Adil  while  he  was  thus  stooping,  and  gave  him 
an  ignominious  wound  behind,  saying :  "  Keep  this  shame- 
scar  for  a  time,  and  may  you  learn  to  know  King  Rolf  whom 
you  have  so  sought  for." 

King  Rolf  again  took  up  the  ring  Swiagris,  and  with  his 
followers  hewed  down  the  Swedes,  and  pursued  their  way  in 
peace. 

HJ.'VLMAR  THE  BOLD,  the  champion  of  King  Ane's 
court  at  Upsala,  after  wonderful  adventures,  sings  his 
death-song,  and  in  his  last  moments  desires  a  ring  of  red  gold 
to  be  taken  off  his  finger,  and  given  to  Ingeborg,  the  daughter 
of  King  Ane  of  Sweden,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  words  she 
had  spoken  herself  at  their  parting,  that  they  should  never 
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meet  again.  Odd,  his  foster-brother,  promised  to  fulfil  his  wish. 
He  took  the  body  of  Hj.ilmar  to  the  palace  of  Upsala,  and 
laid  it  without  the  hall-door.  He  then  entered,  carrying  his 
friend's  helmet  and  cuirass  in  his  hand.  These  he  laid  down 
before  Anc,  and  related  the  fall  of  Hjalmar.  ."Vftcrwards  he 
went  to  Ingeborg,  who  was  seated  in  her  chair,  embroidering  a 
mantle  for  Hjalmar.  Odd  presented  himself  before  her,  and 
said  :  "  Hjalmar  salutcth  thee,  and  sent  thee  this  ring  in  his 
dying  moment."  Ingeborg  took  the  ring,  looked  at  him,  an- 
swered nothing,  and  sank  down  dead  at  his  feet  Then  Odd 
took  her  up,  and  bore  her  forth,  and  laid  her  in  Hjalmar's  arms, 
saying,  "  Now  may  the  dead  enjoy  that  bliss  which  fate  denied 
the  living." 

This  tradition  dates  from  the  heathen  epoch  of  the  history 
of  Sweden. 

IN  Carlyle's  "  Early  Kings  of  Norway,"  a  story  is  told  that 
King  Sigurd,  after  Harold  Gille,  or  the  "serving-man," 
had  undergone  the  fearful  ordeal  of  walking  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares successfully,  acknowledged  him  as  his  brother.  Magnus, 
the  king's  son,  however,  s])oke  scornfully  of  Harold,  and  once, 
when  the  latter  asserted  that  there  were  men  in  Iceland  so 
swift  of  foot  that  they  could  outstrip  a  horse  at  full  speed, 
Magnus  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  lie;"  and  they  had  a  bet  about  it 
for  a  gold  ring  against  Harold's  head,  but  Harold  won  the 
wager  with  flying  colours, 

NATIVE  historians  of  Turkey  relate  a  dream  of  Othman, 
or  Osman  (from  whom  the  designation  of  Ottomans  is 
derived),  which  prefigured  the  future  greatness  of  his  race.  He 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  tree  sprouting  from  his  own  person,  which 
rapidly  grew  in  size  and  foliage  until  it  covered  with  its 
branches  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Beneath  the  tree  four  enormous  mount.iins  raised  their  snowy 
summits — Caucasus,  Atlas,  Taurus,  and  Hremus— apparently 
supporting  like  four  columns  the  vast  leafy  tent      From  the 
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sides  of  these  mountains  issued  four  rivers,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile.  Suddenly  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  tree  assumed  a  glittering  sabre-like  aspect, 
and  moved  together  by  the  breeze  they  turned  towards  Con- 
stantinople. That  capital — placed  at  the  juncture  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents — seemed  like  a  noble  diamond  set  in  a  ring 
between  two  sapphires  and  emeralds. 

Othman  was  about  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  Byzan- 
tine city,  the  capital  of  the  world,  by  placing  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  when  he  awoke. 

By  dint  of  the  Koran  and  the  sword,  the  dream  of  Othman 
was  realised  by  his  successors 
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Ty  IVJNATJON  by  vords  or  chareuters  is  of  very  ancient 
''-^^  origin.  What  were  called  Sortes  Viaks,  or  street  and 
road  "lots,"  were  used  both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  person 
desirous  to  learn  hi.s  fortune  carried  with  him  a  certain  number 
of  lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or  inscriptions,  and 
walking  to  and  fro  by  the  public  ways,  desired  the  first  boy  he 
met  to  draw,  and  the  inscription  on  the  lot  thus  drawn  was 
received  as  an  infallible  prophecy.  Plutarch  declares  that  this 
form  of  divination  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom 
the  actions  and  words  of  boys  were  carefully  observed  as  con- 
taining in  them  something  prophetical.  Another  form  of  the 
Sortes  Viaks  was  exhibited  by  a  boy,  sometimes  by  a  man,  who 
px>sted  himself  in  a  public  place  to  give  responses  to  all  comers. 
He  was  provided  with  a  tablet  on  which  certain  verses  were 
written  ;  when  consulted,  he  cast  dice  on  the  tablet,  and  the 
verses  on  which  they  fell  were  supposed  lo  contain  the  proper 
direction.  Sometimes  instead  of  tablets  they  had  urns,  in 
which  the  verses  were  thrown,  written  upon  slips  of  parchment. 
The  verse  drawn  out  was  received  as  a  sure  guide  and  direction. 
To  this  custom  Tibullus  alludes  : 

"Thrice  in  the  streets  the  sacred  lots  she  threw, 
Anil  ihrice  ihc  l>oy  a  happy  omen  drew." 

This   form   of   divining  was  often  practised  with  the  Sibylline 
oracles. 


H'OXD  AND  LETTER  DIVINATION. 

Among  the  ancients  there  was  also  a  divination  by  opening 
some  poems  at  hazard,  and  accepting  the  passage  which  first 
turned  up  as  an  answer.  This  practice  probably  arose  from  the 
esteem  in  which  poets  were  held  as  divine  and  inspired  persons. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  works  of  Homer  had  the  most  credit, 
but  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  other  celebrated  poems, 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Latins  chiefly  consulted 
Virgil,*  and  many  curious  coincidents  are  related  by  grave  his- 

•  Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  "  Love  Melanclioly  "  (1640),  mentions  the  "  kinde 
of  divination  by  the  opening  of  a  lioolce,  at  all  adventures,  and  this  was 
called  the  Valentinian  chance,  and  by  some  Sorlts  Virgiliaiuz,  of  which  the 
Emperor  Adrian  was  wont  to  maUc  much  use." 

Aulirey  relates,  that  "  in  December,  1648,  King  Charles  the  First,  being  in 
great  trouble,  and  prisoner  at  Caersbroke.  or  to  be  brought  to  London  to 
his  triall ;  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  tieing  then  in  Paris,  and  in  profound 
sorrow  for  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  went  to  wayte  on  him.  His 
Highness  asked  him  whether  he  would  pliy  at  cards  to  divert  bis  s:id 
lhou<;hl*.  Mr.  Cowley  replied  he  did  not  care  to  play  at  cards,  but  if  his 
Highncs?e  pleased  they  wouM  use  Sortes  MrgiliaHa.  Mr.  Cowley  alwaies 
had  .1  Virgil  in  his  pocket.  The  Prince  accepted  the  proposal,  and  prickt  his 
pinne  in  ihe  fourth  booke  of  the  /Kneid,  at  this  place (iv.  615,  el  seq.). 

"The  Prince  understood  not  L.ilin  well,  and  desired  Mr.  Cowley  to 
translate  the  verses,  which  he  <lid  admirably  well,  and  Mr.  George  Ent 
(who  lived  in  his  house  at  Chertscy,  in  the  great  plague,  1665)  showed  me 
Mr.  Cowley  s  own  handwriting. 

"  By  a  bold  people's  stubborn  arms  oppncst, 
Forced  to  forsake  the  land  he  once  possesst. 
Torn  from  his  dearest  sonne.  let  him  in  vain 
Seeke  help,  and  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain. 
Let  him  to  base  unequal  t>;rms  submit. 
In  hope  to  save  his  crown,  yet  loose  both  it 
And  life  at  once,  untimely  k-t  him  dy. 
And  on  an  open  stage  unburied  ly." 

A  very  different  account  of  this  relation  is  given  by  Wei  wood,  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  where  it  is  staled  that  it  was  the  king  himself,  who,  being  at 
Oxf.ird,  and  viewing  the  public  library,  was  shown  a  magnificent  Virgil, 
anil  induced  by  Lord  Falliland  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sottes 
l-'irgiliaiut,  and  opened  the  book  at  ihe  passage  referred  to.  Welwood  adds: 
"  It  is  said  Kin"  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  the  accident,  and  that  the 
Lonl  Falkland  olscrving  it,  would  als^j  try  his  own  fortune  in  the  same 
manner,  hoping  he  might  fail  upon  some  passa?;e  that  could  have  no  relation 
to  his  case,  ana  ihcreby  divert  the  king's  thoujjhls  from  any  impression  that 
the  other  had  made  on  him  ;  but  the  ))lace  that  Falkland  stumbled  upon 
was  yet  more  suited  lo  his  destiny  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's, 
be.ng  the  following  expression  of  Evander  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his 
son  Pallas,  as  they  are  translated  by  Dryden  : 
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torians,  between  the  prediction  and  the  event ;  thus  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sevcrus  to  the  empire  is  supposed  to  have  Iseen  foretold 
by  his  opening  at  this  ; 


"  Renvembcr,  Roman,  with  imperial  sway 
To  rule  the  nations." 

Even  Socrates  himself  was  not  proof  against  this  superstition; 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
the  "  Life  of  Socrates."  It  shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the 
inconsistency  of  human  wisdom  in  the  wisest  He  had  his  mind 
affected  by  a  Son  Homerica,  communicated  in  a  dream. 

Brutus  drew  a  presage  from  the  coincidence  of  his  opening 
on  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  Patroclus  remarks  that  Fate 
and  the  son  of  Latona  had  caused  his  death,  and  "Apollo" 
being  the  watchword  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  I'harsalia. 

The  bath  kol  of  the  Hebrews  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  Sortes  Homericie  and  Soiifs  Vir^iliarue,  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  es[>ecially  after  their  other  oracles  ceased 
on  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  difference  was,  the  Jews  took 
their  oracle  from  the  first  words  they  heard  anybody  pronounce.* 

This  species  of  word  divination  was  among  the  ancients 
called  Cledonismantia,  the  good  or  evil  [iresage  of  certain  words 

"0  Pallas  !  thou  hast  fail'd  rhy  ptighted  word, 
To  fighl  with  caution,  n<ir  to  Icnipt  the  sword  ; 
I  warned  thee,  bui  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  linew 
What  perils  ynulhful  nrdoiir  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  Mood  woul  I  carry  thee  loo  far. 
Young  as  llvou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war ! 
O  curst  ess.iy  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  !" 

Dr.  Johason,  in  his  "Life  of  Cowlev,"  suspects  the  poet  to  have  l>ccn 
lincturcfl  with  the  divination  mania,  and  to  have  consulted  the  VirgiUan  lots 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Scottish  treat  v. 

*  Bacon,  treating  on  the  effects  of  imagination,  says:  "  And,  for  words  ; 
there  have  Iwcn  always,  either  liarliarnus  one*,  and  of  no  signification,  lest 
they  should  disturb  the  imagination  ;  or  words  of  similitude,  to  second  and 
fccil  it ;  and  this  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  those  of  later  timet.  They 
also  use  Scripture  words  ;  for  the  belief  (hat  rcbgious  texts  and  words  h^ve 
power,  and  may  strengthen  the  imagination.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
Hebrew  words,  which  with  us,  axe  accounted  more  holy  and 
often  used  for  this  purpose." 
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Uttered  without  premeditation  when  persons  came  together  in 
any  way ;  it  also  regulated  the  words  to  be  used  on  particular 
occasions.  Cicero  says  the  Pythagoreans  were  very  attentive  to 
these  presages  ;  and,  according  to  Pausanius,  it  was  a  favourite 
method  of  divination  at  Smyrna,  where  the  oracles  of  Aix)Uo 
were  thus  interpreted. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  refer  misfor- 
tunes to  the  signification  of  proper  names.  The  Scholiast  upon 
Sophocles,  as  cited  by  Jodrell  in  his  "Euripides,"  observes 
that  this  ludicrous  custom  of  analysing  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  and  deriving  ominous  inferences  from  their  different 
signillcations  in  their  state  of  analysis,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greek  poets  of  the  first  reputation.  "  Shak- 
speare,"  he  add.s,  "  was  much  addicted  to  it"  He  instances 
"Richard  II.,"  Act  iL  sc.  i  ;  "  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt?" 


UNDER  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings  a  most  profane 
practice  (though  called  the  Suites  Sanctorum)  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Homeric  or  Virgilian  lots.*  Three  different 
books  of  the  Bible  were  taken,  for  instance,  the  Prophecies, 
die  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Having  laid  them 
on  the  altar  of  some  saint  by  way  of  enhancing  the  piety  of 

•  The  Christians  when  their  religion  came  to  lie  corrupted,  adoptcii  this 
Iriclt  of  divination  from  the  heathens,  only  ii>in(;  llie  Hiblc,  however.  The 
practiic  appcnrs  to  have  hccn  a.%  ancient  as  .\visliri,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  mentions  it  in  his  109th  ep  stle  to  Januarins,  and  though  he 
dis.illuH'S  it  in  secular,  he  seems  to  approve  of  it  in  spiritual  affairs. 

From  the  fourth  10  the  fourteenth  centiiiy,  ihe  Sorlcs  Saiulorum,  or 
divinations  by  the  Bible,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  of 
councils  and  repeatedly  practised  liy  kings,  bisho|>s  and  saints.  Thus,  when 
Clovis  went  on  his  march  .tgainbt  Ihe  Visigoihs  A.D.  507,  his  anxiety 
teniptetl  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  .Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
oracle  of  (jaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark  the  words  of 
the  psalm  which  shouM  happen  to  be  cliamed  at  the  prei:ise  moment  they 
entered  the  church.  These  words  foiluiialety  expressed  the  valour  and 
victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven,  and  the  application  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideun,  wliu  went  to  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  God. 

"  It  appears,"  s.ays  Bingham,  "  that  some  of  the  inferior  clerg)',  out  of  a 
base  >pirit  and  love  of  fdthy  lucre,  encouraued  this  practice,  and  made  a 
trade  of  it  in  ihe  French  CJiurch ;  whence  tlic  Gallican  Councils  are  rery 
frequent  in  the  condemnation  of  it." 
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the  proceeding,  the  consulters  opened  the  book  at  hazard, 
and  entered  into  a  solemn  examination  of  the  texts,  to 
ascertain  in  what  respects  tliey  were  applicable  to  the  points 
they  wished  to  ascertain.  It  is  obvious  tliat  this  would  not 
always  end  in  mere  folly,  but  that  the  cunning  contrivers  of 
the  accidental  opening  would  take  care  that  the  book  would 
open  at  such  leaves  as  should  contain  some  fact  or  sentiment 
which  they  might  wrest  to  the  purposes  they  designed  to  pro- 
mote. Louis  le  D<5bonnaire  had  the  merit  of  abolishing  this 
custom.  In  the  Ordinances  of  that  sovereign  the  law  to  such 
effect  is  found  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Ut  nuUus  in  Psalterio, 
vel  Evangelic,  vcl  aliis  rebus  sortiri  pnesumat,  nee  divinationes 
aliquas  obsenare." 

On  this  subject  some  curious  superstitions  are  related  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  When  Chramm,  who  revolted  against  his 
father  Clothaire,  went  to  Dijon,  "the  priest  of  the  cathedral," 
says  Gregory,  "  having  placed  on  the  altar  three  books,  the 
Prophets,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Evangelists, 
prayed  to  God  that  He  would  enlighten  them  to  know  what 
would  hapi>en  to  Chramm,  and  to  declare  by  His  divine  fx)wer, 
if  he  would  be  successful,  and  if  he  might  hope  to  reign.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  one  should  read  at  the  ser>-ice  that  which 
he  found  on  oj>ening  the  book,"  etc 

Gregor)-  also  relates  that  MerovtJe,  flying  from  the  anger  of 
his  father  Chili)eric,  and  from  Frcdegonde,  placed  uix)n  the 
tomb  of  Sl  Martin,  at  Tours,  three  books,  the  Psalter, 
Kings,  and  the  Evangelists :  "  And  watching  all  night,  he 
beseeched  his  confessor  to  discover  whether  he  would  reign 
or  not  He  passed  three  days  fasting,  watching,  and  pray- 
ing, and  then  approaching  the  sacred  tomb,  he  opened  one 
of  the  books,  which  hap|)ened  to  be  that  of  '  Kings.' 
Frightened  at  the  words  he  found  there,  he  shed  tears  at 
the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  then  left  the  temple." 

St  Augustine  censured  the  Sortes  Apostoiotum  and  Sortes 
Sanctorum  among  the  Christians  in  these  terms ;  "  Hi  qui  de 
paginis   Evangelicis  sortes  legunt,  etsi  oplandum  est  ut  hoc 
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potius  faciant  quam  ut  ad  daemonia  consulenda  concurrant, 
tamen  etiam  ista  mihi  displicet  consuctudo,  ad  negotia  saecu- 
laria  et  ad  vitoe  hujus  vanitatem  propter  aliam  vitam  loquentia 
oracula  divini  vcUe  convertere."  (A/.  119,  ad  Januar.,  c.  20.) 

The  Councils  of  the  Church  endeavoured  vainly  to  put  down 
this  superstition.  The  sixteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Vannes,  in  465,  warned  the  clergy  under  [lain  of  excommuni- 
cation from  this  practice.  The  prohibition  extended  to  the 
laity  by  the  forty-second  canon  of  the  Council  of  .-Vgda,  in  506, 
and  by  the  thirtieth  of  Orleans,  in  51 1,  was  renewed  in  several 
subsequent  councils.  But.  notwithstanding,  divination  by  the 
Bible  was  in  common  usage.  On  some  occasions  it  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  liturgy  ;  thus,  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
at  the  moment  the  book  of  the  Evangelists  was  jilaced  on  his 
head,  it  was  the  custom  to  open  the  book  at  hazard,  and  to 
seek  in  the  first  verse  of  the  page  a  prognostic  for  the  future 
destiny  of  the  prelate.  In  old  chronicles  and  biographies  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  of  these  divinations  and  their  subse- 
quent verification.  "Landri,  bishoi>clect  of  I.aon,  received," 
says  Guibert  de  Nogcnt,  "episcopal  unction  in  the  Church  of 
St  Ruffin,  but  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  read  that  day,  'Thy 
soul  shall  be  pierced  by  a  sword,'  was  a  terrible  jirognostic. 
After  committing  several  crimes,  he  was  assassinated"  He 
had  for  successor  an  ecclesiastic  of  Orleans,  whose  name  has 
not  transpired  "The  new  bishop  presenting  himself  to  be 
consecrated,  search  was  made  for  a  particular  page  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  was  found  entirely  bl.ink.  It  was  as  if  God  had  said,  '  I 
have  nothing  to  jiredict  of  this  man,  for  anything  he  may  do 
will  reduce  itself  to  nothing.'  The  bishop  died  at  the  end  of  a 
month." 

"The  day  of  my  entrance  into  the  monastery,"  wTites  Guibert, 
"a  monk  who  had  studied  the  sacred  books,  offered  to  read  in 
them  my  future.  At  the  moment  he  prepared  to  join  the 
procession  which  was  to  meet  me  at  the  church,  he  placed  on 
the  altar  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  with  the  intention  of  draw- 
's 
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ing  a  prognostic,  when  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  one  or  the  other 
chapter.  The  book  was  written,  not  in  pages,  but  in  columns. 
The  monk  fixed  his  glance  on  the  middle  of  a  third  column, 
where  he  found  the  following  passage  :  '  The  eye  is  the  candle 
of  the  body.'  Then  he  ordered  the  priest  who  had  to  present 
mc  the  book,  to  take  care  after  I  had  kissed  the  silver  image 
attached  to  the  cover,  to  place  his  hand  on  the  passage  he 
indicated,  and  to  look  attentively  when  he  gave  me  the  book 
on  what  jjart  of  the  same  page  my  eyes  would  be  fixed.  The 
priest  opened  the  book  after  1  had,  according  to  custom,  pressed 
my  lips  upon  the  cover,  and  while  he  remarked  curiously  where 
I  should  look,  my  glance  was  directed  neither  to  the  top  nor 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  precisely  upon  the  words  which 
had  been  intended  beforehand  The  monk  seeing  that  my 
action  had  accorded,  without  premeditation  on  my  part,  with 
his  own,  came  to  me  some  days  after,  and  told  me  what  he  had 
done." 

In  Touraine,  at  the  installation  of  a  canon,  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists  was  opened,  after  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
and  great  care  was  taken  in  making  out  the  title  of  the  newly- 
elected,  that  the  words  first  seen  should  be  inserted.  This 
custom  actually  existed  in  the  last  century  at  the  church  of 
Boulogne,  and  the  bishop  of  the  town,  De  Langle,  who  died  in 
1722,  had  vainly  atteraiited  to  abolish  it. 

The  same  divination  was  practised  in  the  Greek  Church. 
At  the  consecration  of  Athauasius,  made  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  "Caracalla,  Bishoji  of 
Nicomedia,  having  brought  the  Evangelists,"'  says  tlie  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Pachymere,  "  the  people  were  curious  to  hear 
the  puqmrt  of  the  oracle  on  opening  the  book,  although  such 
means  are  not  infallible.  The  Bishoi)  of  Niccea,  who  perceived 
that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  words,  'To  the  devil  and  his 
angels,'  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Placing  his  hand 
on  the  words  to  hide  them,  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
and  found  these  words,  'The  birds  of  the  sky  shall  repose 
there,'  the  meaning  of  which  seemed  to  have  no  allusion  to  the 
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ceremony  they  were  inaugurating.  An  attemjit  was  made  to 
hide  these  oracles,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  truth  from  being 
known.  It  was  said  that  the  words  did  not  imply  any  condem- 
nation of  the  consecration,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  chance,  because  there  was  no  chance  in  the  celebration 
of  mysteries." 

An  idea  of  the  importance  attached,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  signification  of  passages  from  the  Evangelists,  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  incident.  In  1115,  discussions 
having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  Hugues  de  Mon- 
taign  to  the  bishopric  of  .\uxcrre,  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  Pope  Paschal  II.,  who  himself  consecrated  the  pre- 
late A  remark  that  was  made  by  those  who  were  in  his  favour 
was,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  book  from  whence  they  drew 
the  oracle,  they  found  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin, 
"  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace."  This  was  considered  a  good 
augury. 

The  same  kind  of  divination  took  place  at  the  installation  ot 
abbots  and  canons. 


r\I VI NATION  by  the  Hih/e  and  Key  was  long  popular, 
■*-^  and  is  even  still  practised.  A  writer  in  Hone's  "  Year 
Book"  (under  date  January,  1831)  says:  "A  few  evenings 
ago  a  neighbour's  daughter  came  to  request  of  me  the  loan  of 
a  Bible.  As  1  knew  they  had  one  of  their  own,  I  inquired 
why  mine  was  wanted.  She  said  that  one  of  their  lodgers,  a 
disagreeable  woman,  had  lost  one  of  her  husband's  shirts,  and, 
suspecting  the  thief  to  be  in  the  house,  was  going  to  find  it  out 
by  the  Bible  and  key  ;  and  for  this  pur[iose,  neither  a  Bible 
nor  key  belonging  to  any  person  living  in  the  house  would  do. 
•  Find  a  thief  by  the  Bible  and  key,'  thought  I  ;  '  I'll  even  go 
and  be  a  spectator  of  this  ceremony.'  So  I  gave  the  child  a 
Bible  and  went  with  her.  I  found  the  (leople  of  the  house 
assembled  together,  and  a  young  boy  and  girl  to  hold  the  ap- 
paratus ;  for  it  seems  it  can  only  be  done  properly  by  a  bachelor 
and  maid.     The  key  was  bound  into  tiie  Bible  against  the  first 
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chapter  of  Ruth,  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  verse,  '  The  Lord 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also,'  and  strict  silence  and  gravity  were 
then  enjoined,  and  the  ceremony  began.  First,  the  boy  and 
girl  placed  their  left  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  the  key 
balanced  on  the  middle  fingers  of  their  right  hands ;  then  the 
woman  who  had  lost  the  above-mentioned  article  named  a 
person,  and  said,  '  The  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  has 
he  (or  she)  got  my  husband's  shirt  T  Nearly  all  the  names  of 
the  people  in  the  house  had  been  rei^eated  when,  upon  the 
name  of  an  old  crony  of  the  loser  being  mentioned,  the  urchin 
who  held  the  Bible  suspended  from  the  key  gave  his  hand  a 
slight  motion.  Down  went  the  Hible,  and  the  scene  of  pro-ing 
and  con-ing  which  ensued  would  bej^ar  description.  During 
the  disturbance  1  thought  it  better  to  look  on  and  laugh,  and 
retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  expecting  every  instant  to  see 
them  do  battle.  At  the  height  of  the  disturbance  the  loser's 
husband  came  home,  and  upon  learning  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, said  he  had  removed  the  shirt  himself,  and  put  it 
into  his  chest  Indignation  was  now  turned  ui>on  the  person 
who  had  devised  the  mode  of  discovery  by  the  borrowed 
Bible  and  key  ;  but  she  boldly  defended  it,  and  said  it  never 
failed  before,  nor  would  it  have  (;iiled  then  had  not  the  man  in 
the  corner — meaning  me — laughed  ;  and  she  added,  with  mali- 
cious solemnit)-,  that  the  Uible  would  not  be  laughed  at.  I 
retreated  from  a  gathering  storm,  and  returned  home  to  note 
down  the  proceedings,  and  forward  them  to  the  '  Year  Book.' " 
The  extracts  from  newspajK-rs  of  various  dates  respecting 
divination  by  ihe  Bible  and  key  are  very  curious.  A  case  tried 
before  Mr.  Ballantinc,  the  well-known  police  magistrate  (June 
10,  1832),  is  thus  related:  "A  person  named  Eleanor  Blucher, 
a  tall,  muscular  native  of  Prussia,  and  said  to  be  distantly 
related  to  the  late  Marshal  Blucher,  was  charged  with  an 
assault  on  Mary  White.  Both  live  in  the  same  court  at  Ratclif, 
and  Mrs.  White  having  lost  several  articles  from  the  yard, 
suspected  the  defendant.  She  and  her  neighbours;,  after  a 
consultation,  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the  key  and  Bible  to 
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discover  the  thief.  They  placed  the  street-door  key  on  the 
fiftieth  Psalm,  closed  Uie  sacred  volume,  and  fastened  it  very 
tightly  with  the  garter  of  a  female.  The  Bible  and  key  were 
then  suspended  to  a  nail ;  the  prisoner's  name  was  then  repeated 
three  times  by  one  of  the  women,  while  another  recited  the 
following  words : 

"  '  If  it  lums  to  thcc  ihou  art  the  thief, 
And  wc  all  arc  free' 

The  incantation  being  concluded,  the  key  turned,  or  the 
women  thought  it  did,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  she  had  stolen  two  ]wirs  of  in 
expressibles  belonging  to  Mrs.  White's  husband,  and  severely 
beat  her. 

"  Mr.  F.  Wegener,  Vestrj-  Clerk,  of  St.  John's,  Wapping,  said 
he  discovered  his  servant  trying  the  failii  of  her  sweetlieart, 
now  at  sea,  by  turning  the  key  in  the  Bible  at  the  midnight 
hour,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Ballantine  said  he  sliould  have 
the  key  turned  on  her  without  the  Bible,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
locked  up  until  some  person  would  come  fonvard  and  be 
resjwnsible  for  her  future  good-conduct." 

In  a  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaulle  (1879)  we  find  that 
"at  Southam|iton,  a  boy  working  on  a  collier  w:is  charged  with 
theft;  the  only  evidence  against  him  being  such  as  was  afforded 
by  the  ancient  ordeal  of  Bible  and  key.  The  mate  and  some 
others  swung  a  Bible  attached  to  a  key,  wilh  a  jiiece  of  yarn, 
the  key  being  [ilaced  on  the  first  chapter  of  Ruth.  While  the 
Bible  was  turning,  several  persons  suspected  were  called  over, 
and  on  the  mention  of  the  prisoner's  name,  the  book  fell  on 
the  floor.     The  Bench,  of  course,  discharged  the  prisoner." 

The  following  is  an  extract  froin  the  Birmwgham  Daily  Post 
(Januar)'  10,  1879):  "A  singular  case  of  superstition  revealed 
itself  at  the  Borough  Petty  Sessions  at  Ludlow,  on  January  7  th. 
A  married  woman  named  Mary  .\nne  ColUer  was  charged 
with  using  abusive  and  insulting  language  to  her  neiglibour 
Eliza  Oliver ;  and  the  complainant,  in  her  statement  to  the 
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magistrate,  said  that  on  December  27  she  was  engaged  in 
carrying  water,  when  Mrs.  Collier  stopped  her,  and  stated  that 
another  neighbour  had  had  a  sheet  stolen,  and  had  '  turned  the 
key  on  the  Bible  '  mar  several  houses ;  that  when  it  came  to  her 
(Oliver's)  house,  the  key  moved  of  itself,  and  that  when  com- 
plainant's name  was  mentioned,  the  key  and  the  book  turned 
completely  round,  and  fell  out  of  their  hands.  She  also  stated 
that  the  owner  of  the  sheet  then  inf|uired  from  the  key  and 
the  Book  wliether  the  theft  was  committed  at  dark  or  at  day- 
light, and  the  reply  was  '  Daylight.'  Defendant  then  called 
complainant  a daylight  thief,  and  charged  her  with  steal- 
ing the  sheet.  The  Bench  dismissed  the  case,  the  chief 
magistrate  expressing  his  astonishment  that  such  superstition 
and  ignorance  should  exist  in  the  borough.  It  has  been 
explained  by  one  who  professed  to  believe  in  this  mode  of 
detecting  thieves,  that  the  key  is  placed  over  the  open  Bible  at 
the  words,  'Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,'  Ruth.  L  16;  that  the 
fingers  of  the  persons  were  held  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  the 
text  being  repeated,  and  the  suspected  person  named,  the  key 
begins  to  jump  and  dance  about  with  great  \iolence,  in  such  a 
ivay  that  no  one  tan  keep  it  stilt.'''' 

It  appears  that  although  the  book  of  Ruth  seems  to  be 
chiefly  employed  in  this  divination,  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Proverbs  has  its  advocates.  In  Brand's 
"  Popular  Antitjuities  "  it  is  stated  that  the  key  Ls  placed  on 
the  fiftieth  Psalm. 

It  was  considered  necessary  in  former  times  that  the  trial  of 
the  Bible  and  key  should  be  exercised  when  the  sun  or  moon 
was  in  Virgo ;  the  name  was  to  be  written  on  a  key,  which  was 
then  tied  to  a  Bible,  and  both  were  hung  u])on  the  nail  of  the 
ring-finger  of  a  virgin,  who  rejwated  thrice,  softly,  Exurge 
Domirte,  adjuva  nos  et  redime  nos  propter  nonieii  sanctum  tuum. 
According  as  the  key  and  Book  turned,  or  was  stationary,  the 
name  was  considered  right  or  wrong.  Some  others  added  the 
seven  Psahns,  with  litanies  and  sacred  prayers,  that  more  fear- 
ful efiect  should  be  produced  upon  the  guilty ;  for  not  only 
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the  key  and  Book  turned,  but  either  the  impression  of  the  key 
was  found  upon  him,  or  he  lost  an  eye ;  whence  came  the 
proverb.  Ex  ociilo  qiioque  exciisso  liodie/iir  cogiwscittir. 

In  Po]ie's  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parish,"  is  the 
following :  "  The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  discovered  a  thief 
with  the  Bible  and  key,  and  experimented  verses  of  the  Psalms 
that  had  aired  agues." 

Divination  by  Bible  and  key  seems  not  merely  confmed  to 
this  countrj',  but  to  have  extended  to  Asia.  In  the  "  Per<5gri- 
nations  en  Orient,"  by  Eusabe  de  Salle  (1840),  the  author,  in 
speaking  of  his  sojourn  at  Antioch,  in  the  house  of  the  English 
Consul,  obser\'es :  "En  rentrant  dans  le  salon,  je  trouvai 
Mistress  B.  assise  sur  son  divan,  jirbs  d'un  natif  Syricn 
Chretien.  lis  tenaient  !l  eux  deux  unc  Bible,  suspendue  h.  une 
grosse  eld  par  un  mou-  !ioir  fin.  Mistress  B.  ne  se  rappelait 
IMS  avoir  re(,u  un  bijou  qu'un  Aleppin  affirmait  lui  avoir  remis. 
Le  Syrien  disait  une  priere,  puis  prononijait  alterrativement  les 
noms  de  la  dame  et  de  I'Aleppin.  La  Bible  pirota  au  nom  de 
la  dame  declaree  par  K\  en  erreur.  EUe  se  leva  a  I'instant,  ct 
ayant  fait  des  r&herches  plus  exactes,  finit  par  trouver  le 
bijou." 

A  method  was  formerly  practised  in  Russia  to  discover  the 
place  of  hidden  treasures.  A  key  was  jilaced  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  taking  care  that  the  ring  of  the  key 
was  passed  over  the  pages ;  the  book  was  then  closed,  and  a 
cord  attached  to  it.  The  person  trying  this  mode  of  divination 
placed  the  index-finger  of  his  left  band  in  the  ring,  and 
pronounced  the  names  of  diflerent  ])laces  in  which  the 
treasures  might  be  found.  If  the  key  moved  on  the  finger 
that  held  it,  the  omen  was  considered  favourable,  and  a  search 
in  the  place  indicated  was  made. 

A  singular  mode  of  divination  in  which  the  Bible  was  also 
employed  was  that  by  "  sieve  and  shears."  In  the  detection  of 
a  thief  by  this  mode,  Grose  tells  us:  "You  must  stick  the 
points  of  the  shears  in  the  wood  of  the  sieve,  and  let  two 
persons  support  it,  balanced  upright  with  their  two  fingers; 
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then  read  o  certain  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  ask 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  A.  or  B.  is  the  thief,  naming  all  the 
persons  you  suspect.  On  naming  the  real  thief,  the  sieve  will 
suddenly  turn  round  about." 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  "  Discovery  of  AVitchcraft,"  tells  us 
that  "  Popish  priests,  as  the  Chaldeans  used  the  divination  by 
sieve  and  shears  for  the  detection  of  theft,  do  practise  with  a 
psalter  and  key  fa.stcncd  upon  the  forty-ninth  Psalm  to  discover 
a  thief;  and  when  the  names  of  the  suspected  persons  are 
orderly  put  into  the  pipe  of  the  key,  at  the  reading  of  these 
words  of  the  Psalm,  '  If  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  didst  consent 
unto  him,'  the  book  will  wagg,  and  fall  out  of  the  fingers  of 
them  that  hold  it,  and  he  whose  name  remaineth  in  the  key 
must  be  the  thief."  Brand  obber\'cs  on  this,  that  Scot  has 
mistaken  the  Psalm  ;  it  is  the  fiftieth,  and  not  the  forty-ninth, 
in  which  the  passage  he  has  cited  is  found. 

In  1553  Edwin  Sandys,  then  Protestant  Vice-Chancellor  o( 
Cambridge,  and  aftenvards  Archbishop  of  York,  was  appointed 
lo  preach  a  special  sermon  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  the 
fleet  and  army,  and  the  presence  of  mutinous  troops  in  the 
town.  He  arose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  summer  twilight,  took 
his  Bible,  and  prayed  with  closed  eyes  that  he  might  ojxin  at  a 
fitting  te.vt.  His  eyes,  when  he  lifted  them,  were  resting  on  the 
i6th  and  17th  of  the  first  of  Jo.shua,  "And  they  answered 
Joshua,  saying,  all  ihou  commandcst  us  we  will  do;  and  whither- 
soever thou  sendest  us  we  will  go  ;  according  as  we  hearkened 
unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee,  only 
the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee  as  He  was  with  Mosei" 

The  application  was  obvious.  Edward  VI.  was  Moses, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  Joshua,  and  if  a  sermon 
could  have  saved  the  cause  of  Protestantism  against  Queen 
Mary,  I^ady  Jane  Grey  would  have  been  secure  upon  her 
throne. 

When  Darnley,  the  consort  of  Mar)-  Queen  of  Scots,  was  at 
Kirk-a-Field  (February  g,  1567),  the  shadow  of  death  was 
creeping  over  him.      Sorrow,  suffering,  disease  and  fear  had 
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done  their  work.  Bothwell  had  prepared  his  infernal  scheme 
for  his  murder.  The  king  opened  the  prayer-book,  and  read 
over  the  fifty-filth  Psalm,  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
was  in  the  English  sen'ice  for  the  day  tliat  was  dawning.  These 
are  the  last  words  which  are  known  to  have  passed  the  lijis  of 
Mar)'  Stuart's  husband  :  "  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  hide 
not  Thyself  from  my  petition.  My  heart  is  disquieted  within 
me,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  me.  Tearfulness 
and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  an  horrible  dread 
hath  overwhelmed  me.  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath 
done  me  this  dishonour,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it.  It 
was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  my  own  famiUar 
friend." 

A  few  hours  after,  Darnley  was  foully  murdered. 

It  appears  from  a  work  called  "  Echoes  to  the  Voice  from 
Heaven"  (1652),  that  the  fanatic  .^ri.se  Evans,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  used  the  divination  by  the  Bible.  It  seems 
also  from  Lord  Berkeley's  "Historical  .'\]iptications "  (1670), 
that  the  earl  being  sick  and  in  dejection  had  recourse  to  this 
then  prevailing  superstition.  His  words  arc,  "  I  being  sick  and 
under  some  dejection  of  spirit,  opening  my  Bible  to  see  what 
place  I  could  first  light  upon,  casually  I  fixed  u[)on  the  sixth  of 
Hosea :  the  three  first  verses.  I  am  willing  to  decline  sui)er- 
stition  upon  all  occasions,  yet  think  myself  obliged  to  make 
this  use  of  such  a  providential  place  of  Scripture :  first,  by 
hearty  repenting  me  of  my  sins  past :  secondly,  by  sincere 
reformation  for  the  time  to  come." 

In  the  "  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  we  read  a  curious 
account  of  Bible  divination  under  date  1682.  It  concerned  a 
ser^•ant  lass  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine.  Her  mistress,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Major  Montgomery,  having  had  some  silver  articles 
stolen,  blamed  the  lass,  who,  taking  the  matter  much  amiss, 
and  [protesting  her  innocence,  said  she  would  learn  who  took 
those  things,  though  she  should  raise  the  devil  for  it.  The 
master  and  mistress  let  this  pass  as  a  rash  speech  ;  but  the  girl, 
being  resolute,  on  a  certain  day  "  goes  down  to  a  laigh  cellar, 
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takes  a  Bible  with  her,  and  draws  a  circle  about  her,  and  turns 
a  riddle  on  end,  twice  from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left  hand,  having  in  her  hand  nine  feathers,  which 
she  (JuUcd  out  of  a  black  cock,  and  having  read  the  twenty-first 
(Psalm)  fonvard,  she  reads  backward  chapter  ix.,  verse  19,  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  :  he  appears  in  a  seaman's  clothing,  in 
a  blue  cap,  and  asks  what  slie  would.  She  puts  one  question 
to  him,  and  he  answers  it ;  and  she  casts  three  of  the  feathers 
at  him,  charging  him  to  his  place  again  ;  then  he  disappears. 
He  seemed  to  her  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  the  middle  of  his 
body.  She  reads  the  same  verse  backward  the  second  time, 
and  he  appears  the  second  lime,  rising  out  of  the  ground,  with 
one  leg  above  the  ground  ;  she  asks  him  a  second  question, 
and  she  casts  other  three  feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his 
place  ;  he  again  disappears.  She  reads  again  the  third  time 
the  verse  backvs-ard,  and  he  appears  the  third  time  with  his 
body  above  ground  (the  last  two  times  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
grim  man  in  black  clothing,  and  the  last  time  with  a  long  tail)j 
she  asks  a  third  tjuestion  at  him,  and  casts  the  three  last 
feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his  place,  and  he  disapi)ears. 
The  major-general  and  his  lady,  being  above  stairs,  though  not 
knowing  what  was  a-working,  were  sore  afraid,  and  could  give 
no  reason  for  it ;  the  dogs  in  the  city  making  a  hideous  barking 
round  about.  This  done,  the  woman,  aghast,  and  pale  as  death, 
comes  and  tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  the  things  she  missed, 
and  they  were  in  such  a  chest  in  her  house,  belonging  to  some 
of  the  servants,  which,  being  searched,  was  found  accordingly. 
Some  of  the  ser\-ants,  suspecting  her  to  be  about  this  work,  tells 
the  major  of  it,  and  tells  him  they  saw  her  go  down  into  the 
cellar  ;  he  lays  her  ii[i  in  prison,  and  she  confesses  as  has  been 
before  related,  telling  them  that  she  learned  it  in  Dr.  Colvin's 
house  in  Ireland,  who  used  to  practise  this."  Fountainhall 
relates  this  story  (by  Law)  more  briefly  as  a  "strange  accident," 
and  remarks  that  the  divination /^r  cibrum  (by  the  sieve)  is  very 
ancient,  liaving  been  practised  by  the  Greeks.  He  is  puzzled 
about  her  confession,  as  it  may  be  from  fren/y,  or  hatred  of 
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life ;  but  if  the  fact  of  the  consultation  can  be  [)rovt'd,  he  is 
clear  that  it  infers  death. 

A  very  singular  mode  of  divination  practised  at  the  period  of 
the  harvest-moon  is  thus  described  in  an  old  chap-book. 
"When  you  go  to  bed,  place  under  your  pillow  a  prayer-book, 
oj>ened  at  the  part  of  the  matrimonial  service,  '  with  this  ring 
I  thee  wed ;'  place  on  it  a  key,  a  ring,  a  flower,  and  a  sprig  of 
willow  ;  a  small  heart-cake,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  the  following 
cards — the  ten  of  clubs,  nine  of  hearts,  ace  of  spades,  and  the 
ace  of  diamonds.  Wrap  al!  these  in  a  thin  handkerchief  of 
gauze  or  muslin,  and  on  getting  into  bed,  cross  your  hands 
and  say : 

'■ '  Luna,  every  woman's  friend, 
To  me  thy  goodness  condescend  ; 
Let  me  this  night  in  visions  see 
Emblems  of  my  destiny.' " 


In  some  parts  of  England  a  custom  is  practised  on  New 
Year's  Day  called  "  Dipping."  A  Bible  is  laid  on  the  table  at 
breakfast-time,  and  those  who  wish  to  consult  it,  open  it  at 
random,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  events  of  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  in  seme  way  described  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
contained  in  the  two  open  pages. 

A  writer  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (2nd  series,  vol.  xii.) 
mentions  a  species  of  divination  (sent  him  from  Northampton- 
shire) of  the  leading  events  in  a  man's  life,  or  rather  of  future 
employment  drawn  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  This  consists  of  thirty-one  verses,  each  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  mystical  reference  to  each  of  the  corres- 
ponding days  of  the  month.  Thus,  a  person  born  on  the  14th, 
will  be  prognosticated  "  to  get  their  food  from  far."  My  cor- 
respondent says :  "  This  is  so  fully  believed  in  by  some,  that  a 
boy  has  actually  been  apprenticed  to  a  ////^-draper,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  the 
month;  whilst  those  born  on  the  13th  would  be  sent  to  a 
7i'«;<?//(f«-draper.  The  twenty-fourth  verse  speaks  of  '  fine  linen,' 
and  the  thirteenth  of  '  wool.'  " 


Another  contributor  to  tlie  same  journal  remarks,  in  regard 
to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "  I  can  vouch  for  this  superstitious 
use  of  Scri|>ture  being  by  no  means  extinct,  and  this  in  the 
'  higher  classes.'  As  a  kindred  bit  of  folk-lore,  I  may  add  that 
the  words  of  King  Lemuel's  mother,  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
are  often  made  to  do  duty  in  the  divining  line.  The  chapter 
is  divided  into  thirty-one  verses,  one  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  each  day  uf  ihe  month  ;  the  response  depends  on  what  is 
the  consulter's  birthday." 

Cotton  Mather  tried  one  of  the  New  Englanders  said  to  be 
possessed  with  a  spirit,  by  "the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, his  grandfather's  '  Milk  for  Rabes,'  his  father's  'Remark- 
able Pro\idence,'  and  a  book  to  prove  that  there  were  witches," 
and  whenever  an)'  of  these  were  for  the  possessed  woman  to 
read  in,  she  would  be  struck  dead  and  fall  into  hideous  con- 
vulsions. These  good  Iwoks,  he  says,  were  mortal  to  her.  To 
make  the  case  more  manifest  both  ways,  he  tried  her  with  other 
books,  as  Quakers'  books,  Popish  books,  the  Cambridge  and 
O.xford  Jests,  a  Prayer-book,  a  book  written  to  prove  that  there 
were  no  witches  ;  and  the  devil  would  let  her  read  these  as 
long  as  she  would,  and  she  treated  the  Prayer-book  with  ])ar- 
ticular  respect. 

De  Foe  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  practise  the  Bible  divina- 
tion. He  knew  the  manners  of  the  early  .Anchorets,  and  was 
probably  indebted  to  this  source  for  some  of  his  materials. 

THE  word  Al'riiMi/iti'ra,  or  .4l>rasadabrLj,  of  magical  imjwrt, 
is  attributed  by  Baronious,  in  his  "Annals"  (An.  120)  to 
Serenus,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  third  century,  who  was 
also  a  follower  of  the  heretic  Basilides.  It  was  described  in 
the  following  verses  ; 

"  loscribU  charUe  quod  'llcitur  Aukacad.xbka 
Soepius  cl  subtcr  rcpclis  scil  detrah'.-  summ.im; 
Ut  magis  atque  niagi«.  lies  em  elementa  figuris, 
Singula  qu.r  :>ein|jcr  ragiiC'^  ct  Ciclcta  figes, 
'  Donee  in  aiiguslum  raltgatur  l.ttcra  cunurn. 

His  lino  ncxi3  cullum  rc<limire  memento, 
Talia  languentis  condutetil  vincula  collo, 
Lethalcsque  abigent,  mitantla  potentia,  morbos." 
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Sir  Henr>'  Ellis,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Brand's  "  Popular 
Anti(|uities  "  (1842,  voL  iiL  p.  151),  states  that  this  word  is 
curiously  illustrated  in  p.  19  of  an  "Academical  Dissertation," 
published  in  17 10,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  by  Mart  Fr.  Blumles, 
"  accom|>anied  by  two  or  three  etymologies  of  the  word,"  but 
which  arc  not  quoted. 

An  extract  from  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mns.,  No.  5008,  shows  the 
belief  in  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this  mystical  word  as  a  physi- 
cal charm :  "  Mr.  Banester  sayih  that  he  healed  200  in  one 
yer  of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  the  necks,  and 
wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  tooth  ake,  although  the  parties 
were  10  mile  off."* 

The  letters  comprising  the  word  arc  to  be  so  written,  that 
reading  from  the  ajiex  on  the  right,  and  up  the  left  side,  the 
same  word  will  be  given  as  at  the  top  : 

ABRACADABRA 

•        ABRACADABR 

A BR ACAD AB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

The  modern  Jews,  according  to  Buxtorfe  the  Son,  in  his 
"Synagogue,"  say  that  "to drive  away  the  ague  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  speak  the  word  Abracalan,  dropping  each  time  a  letter. 
Julius  Africanus,  in  his  great  work  entitled  '  Kestoi,'  which  is 

•  SimiUr  superstitions  cxistetl  in  later  times.  The  manuscripts  in  the 
Sloanc  Collection  supply  much  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  written 
charms  or  amulcU.  The  Stockholm  manuscript,  apparently  of  the  lattei 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  stales  ihat  the  mystic  word  Anamuxplas, 
was  an  amulet  against  epilejjsy  if  pronounced  in  a  man's  car,  "  when  he  is 
lallcn  in  the  evil,"  and  for  a  woman  the  prescribed  formula  is  Aiiamtafta. 


in  MS.  in  the  library  of  ihe  King  of  Spain,  and  Serenus  Samo- 
nicus,  in  his  poem  '  De  Medicina,'  attribute  the  same  effect 
to  the  word  Ahracadabrix,  if  spoken  in  the  same  manner." — 
("  Melanges  Historiqucs,"  1675.) 

The  suijerstitious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages,  concerning  the  names  of  God,  were  singular.  Of 
these  they  reckoned  seventy-two,  from  which  by  difTcrcnt 
arrangements  in  sevens,  they  produced  seven  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  principal  of  them  was  "  Agla,"  and  when  disposed 
of  in  two  triangles,  intersecting  one  another,  was  called  "the 
shield  of  David  ;"  supposed  to  be  an  amulet  against  wounds, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  extinguishing  fire,  etc.  Agla,  or 
Alga,  arranged  thus  g-[^*  became  a  mediaeval  exorcism. 
The  custom  of  wearing  some  phrase,  or  cabalistic*  combination 
of  letters,  either  inscribed  on  parchment,  or  paper,  or  more 
indelibly  affixed  to  rings,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  is  of 
considerable  antit[uity.  Its  origin  may,  probably,  be  traced 
to  the  Gnostics  (from  the  Greek  gnosis,  knowledge),  the  collec- 
tive term  for  a  number  of  early  Christian  sects,  which  were 
known  by  especial  names  derived  from  their  founders,  and  to 
the  legends  in  the  strange  devices  under  the  name  "  Abraxa.s," 
a  species  of  amulet  so  called  from  having  that  word,  in  which 
heathen  and  Christian  allusions  are  strangely  confounded 
together.  The  Abraxas,  or  Abrasax  stones  are  cut  in  various 
forms,  and  bear  a  variety  of  capricious  symbols,  mostly  composed 
of  human  limbs,  a  fowl's  head,  or  a  serpent's  body. 

In  the  "Archxologia"  (vol.  xxx.  p.  427),  an  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  which  the  Abracadabra  was  not  only  directed  to  be 

*  The  C.itmlUts  were  a  fort  of  mystical  doctors  among  tlic  Jew.s  «ho 
discovered  a  world  of  mystery  in  ihc  /./ferj  of  the  facrcd  text,  cither  by 
considering  their  numeral  nuiiilicr,  or  by  changing  and  transposing  them 
in  (liffcrent  ways  according  to  the  lules  of  their  ail.  By  these  moans  ihey 
extracted  senses  from  the  sacred  oracles,  vcr)-  different  from  those  which 
the  expression  seemed  naturally  to  impart  or  which  were  ever  intended  by 
the  authors.  Under  the  sanction  of  ancient  names,  many  ficu'lious  writings 
were  produced,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  mystical 
system. 

(An  account  of  the  Cabalistic  art,  as  practised  not  only  by  Jews,  but  by 
heathens  and  Christi-ins,  is  in  Basnajjc's  "  History  of  the  Jews.  ] 
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^vritten,  but  eaten.  It  is  met  with  in  a  very  scarce  book,  pub- 
lished in  1588,  by  \V.  Clowes,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  "  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  subtile  deluder,  verie 
craftely  having  upon  set  purpose  his  brokers  or  espials  abroade, 
using  sundry  secret  drifts  to  allure  many,  as  did  the  Syrens 
by  their  sweet  sonnets  and  melody  seduce  mariners  to  make 
them  their  pray,  so  did  his  brokers,  or  espials,  deceive  many 
in  proclayming  and  sounding  out  his  fame  abroade  from  house 
to  house,  as  those  used  to  do  which  cryc,  Mistresse,  have  you 
any  work  for  the  tincker  ?  At  the  length  they  heard  of  one  that 
was  tormented  with  a  quaitaine;  then  in  all  post  haste  this  bad 
man  was  brought  unto  the  sicke  patient  by  their  craftie  meanes, 
and  so  forth,  without  any  tariance,  he  did  compound  forfifteene 
pound  to  rid  him  within  three  fits  of  his  agew,  and  to  make 
him  as  whole  as  a  fish  of  all  diseases  ;  so,  a  little  afore  his  fit 
was  at  hand,  he  called  unto  the  wife  of  the  patient  to  bring 
him  an  apple  of  the  biggest  size,  and  then  with  a  i>inne  writte 
in  the  rinde  of  the  apple  Abracadabra,  and  such  like,  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  it  presently  in  the  beginning  of  his  fit, 
for  there  was  (sayeth  he)  a  secret  in  tliose  words.  To  be  short, 
the  patient  being  hungry  of  his  heakh,  followed  his  counsell, 
and  devoured  all  and  every  peece  of  the  apple.  So  soone  as 
it  was  receyved,  nature  left  the  disease  to  digest  the  apple, 
which  was  too  hard  to  do  ;  for  at  length  he  fell  to  vomitting, 
then  the  corre  kept  such  a  sturre  in  his  throate,  that  whereto- 
fore  his  fever  was  ill  now  much  worse,  a  mah  ad  pejus,  out  of 
the  fr^-ing-pan  into  the  fire;  presently  there  were  jihysitions  sent 
for  unto  the  sick  patient,  or  else  his  fiftcene  pound  had  been 
gone,  with  a  more  pretious  jewel! ;,  but  this  Icwde  fellow  is  better 
knowne  at  Newgate  than  I  will  heere  declare.' 

[The  reader  will  find  much  curious  information  respecting 
the  word  "  Abraoidabra  "  in  Dr.  Jeremie's  "  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries." 


RICHELIEU  one  day  boasted  among  his  courtiers  that  out 
of  any  four  indifferent  words  he  could  extract  matter  to 
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send  any  man  to  a  dunj;con.  One  of  his  attendants  imme- 
diately wrote  upon  a  card  :  "  Out  and  two  make  three."  "  Three 
make  only  One  /"  exclaimed  the  cardinal ;  "  to  the  Bastile  with 
him.     It  is  a  blasphemy  against  our  holy  Trinity." 

The  word  bedooh  is  very  often  used  as  a  talisman  or  charm 
amongst  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and  the  Persians,  inscribed  on 
seals,  gems,  or  engraved  stones,  sabres,  helmets,  and  everj-- 
thing  which  incurs  risk  by  land  or  water :  "  Whoever  carries 
this  word  engraved  on  a  ruby  mounted  in  gold,"  says  Albuni, 
"  is  sure  of  constant  good  fortune." 

The  interpretation  of  this  word  lies  in  an  Arab-roof,  which 
signifies  "  he  has  walked  well." 

In  a  curious  and  scarce  folio,  ajiparenlly  published  in  parts, 
by  Richard  Blomc,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it  is  stated 
"  that  it  is  a  common  assertion  among  the  Cabalists,  that  there 
is  a  great  \'ertue  in  Words  ;  upon  jjronouncing  the  words  Osy, 
Osya,  Serpents  stop  their  motion,  and  lie  as  if  they  were  dead." 

In  Hoare's  "  Giraldus  "  we  find  mention  of  the  Bardic  use  of 
the  letters  O,  J,  W.  These  represent  the  unutterable  name  of 
the  I  )eity  :  they  therefore  make  use  of  another  tenn,  known 
only  to  themselves,  just  as  the  Jews,  who  always  make  use  of 
Adonai,  when  the  name  of  Jehovali  occurs.  Elach  of  the 
letters  in  the  Bardic  name  is  also  a  name  of  itself,  the  first  is 
the  word  when  uttered,  that  the  world  burst  into  existence ; 
the  second  is  the  word,  the  sound  of  which  continues  by  which 
all  things  remain  in  existence  :  and  the  third  is  that  by  which 
the  consummation  of  all  things  will  be  in  happiness,  or  the 
state  of  renovated  intellect,  fur  ever  aiJproacliing  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Deity. 

The  employment  of  letters  in  the  case  of  sympathetica! 
cures — which  found  many  believers  in  old  times— is  curious. 
With  regard  to  the  compositions  ])rcpared  by  the  professors  of 
that  art,  their  vitriol  was  to  be  subjected  to  exposure  for  365 
days  to  the  sun  ;  iheir  unguents  were  of  human  fat  and  blood, 
mummy,  moss  of  dead  man's  skull,  bull's  blood  and  fat,  and 
other   disgusting   ingredients :    it    may,    however,    be   told   as 
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characteristic  of  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarity  of 
the  age,  that  a  serious  discussion  was  long  maintained,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  schism  in  the  sympathetica!  school,  "  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  the  moss  should  grow  absolutely  in  the  skull 
of  a  thief  who  had  hung  on  the  gallows,  and  whether  the  oint- 
ment, while  compounding,  was  to  be  stirred  with  a  murderer's 
knife?"  "You  smile,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "because  Coclenius 
chooses  for  an  ingredient  into  the  unguent,  that  moss  only 
which  is  gathered  off  the  skull  of  a  man  of  three  letters  (F,  U,  R). 

Among  the  religious  observances  of  the  Butans  is  the  em- 
ployment in  their  temples  of  a  kind  of  whirligig,  or  barrel, 
fixed  upon  a  spindle.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  a  roll  of  paper, 
printed  all  over  with  the  word  omanipeemchong^  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  be,  to  implore  a  blessing,  and  they  mutter  it 
over,  slipping  a  bead  of  the  chaplet  at  each  repetition.  The 
instrument,  thus  equipped,  is  so  placed  that  each  pious 
passenger  may  give  it  a  twirl.  A  specimen  of  this  praying 
cylinder,  or  Muni,  is  presented  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tibet  employ  certain  divinatorj'  words 
to  control  the  elements ;  these  are  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  are  never  translated,  but  merely  transcribed  in  Tibetan, 
Chinese,  or  Mongol  characters,  and  are  consequently  incom- 
prehensible to  those  who  recite  them.  The  parties  who  employ 
these  deprecations  must  observe  a  great  purity  of  body  and  mind. 
A  continual  reading  of  certain  of  these  prayers  for  several  days, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Tibetans,  exerts  a  surprising  influence  on 
the  body,  rendering  it  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire, 
bullets,  and  the  sword.  If  the  words  prove  inefficacious,  they 
think  that  the  body  has  not  been  sufficiently  purified. 


THERE  was  a  certain  degree  of  mystery'  in  the  numeral 
operations  of  the  Masorets  or  Masorites,  a  lower  sort  of 
Scribes  among  the  ancient  Jews,  whose  profession  was  to  write 
out  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  teach  the  true  reading 
of  them,  and  criticise  upon  them.     Their  work  regards  merely 
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the  kltcr  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  numbered  not  only  the 
chapters  and  sections,  but  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the 
text.  Father  Simon  asserts  that  he  had  seen  a  MS.  Masora 
which  numbered  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  12  great  sections,  43 
sedarim,  or  orders,  1,534  verses,  20,713  words,  and  78,100 
letters.  They  marked  whatever  irregularities  were  found  in 
any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text  ;  as  that  in  some  words, 
one  letter  is  of  a  larger  (I )eut.  iv.  4),  in  others  of  a  less  (Gen.  ii.  4) 
size  than  the  rest.  Of  the  former  sort  they  discovered  31  in- 
stances, of  the  latter  33.  They  observed  four  words  in  wliich 
one  letler  was  suspended,  or  placed  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest  (Judges  xviii.  30)  ;  nine  places  in  which  the  letter  nun  is 
inverted  (Numb.  x.  35),  and  several  places  where  the  final 
letters  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  words ;  and  others,  where 
they  are  used  in  the  middle.  They  were  very  fruitful  in  finding 
out  reasons  for  these  irregularities  and  mysteries  in  them. 

What  were  called  the  Prentstine  lots  were  used  in  Italy.  The 
letters  cf  the  alphabet  were  placed  in  an  urn  and  shaken  ;  they 
were  then  turned  out  on  the  floor,  and  the  words  which  they 
accidentally  formed  were  received  as  omens. 

This  superstitious  use  of  letters  is  still  common  in  Eastern 
nations.  The  Mussulmans  have  a  divining  table,  which  they 
say  was  invented  by  the  prophet  Edris,  or  Enoch.  It  is  divided 
inio  a  hundred  little  squares,  each  of  which  contains  a  letter  of 
the  Arabic  aljihabet.  The  person  who  consults  it  repeats  three 
times  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fifty-eighth 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  "With  Him  are  the  keys  of  the 
secret  things;  none  knoweth  thcni  but  Him.  He  knoweth 
whatever  is  on  the  dr)'  ground,  or  on  the  sea :  there  falleth  no 
leaf  but  He  knoweth  ;  neither  is  there  a  single  dr)-  grain  in  the 
dark  parts  of  the  earth,  nor  a  green  thing,  nor  a  dry  thing,  but 
it  is  wTitten  in  a  perspicuous  book."  Having  concluded  this 
recitation,  he  averts  his  head  from  the  tablet  and  places  his 
finger  upon  it ;  he  then  looks  to  see  on  what  letter  his  finger  is 
placed,  writes  that  letter,  the  fifth   following  it,   the  fifth  fol- 
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lowing  that  again,  and  so  on  until  he  conies  back  to  the  first 
he  had  touched  ;  the  letters  thus  collected  form  the  answer. 

A  curious  method  of  divination  with  a  cock  was  practised 
under  the  term  "  Alectromancy,"  or  "  Alectoromantia."  In 
effecting  this  a  circle  was  made  in  a  good  close  ]3lace,  and  this 
was  divided  equally  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  letters  in 
the  alphabet.  A  wheat-corn  was  then  placed  on  every  letter 
beginning  with  A,  during  which  the  depositor  repeated  this 
verse,  "  Eac  eiiim  reritaUm"  etc  This  was  done  when  the 
sun  and  moon  were  in  Aries  or  Leo.  A  young  white  cock 
was  then  taken,  his  claws  cut  off,  and  these  he  was  forced  to 
swallow  with  a  little  scroll  of  parchment  made  of  lambskin, 
upon  wliich  was  an  inscri[ition.  The  diviner,  holding  the  cock, 
rcfjcated,  '' O  T>eus  Creator  omnium,  qui  firmamentum  |)ulchri- 
tudine  stellarum  formasti,  constitueiis  eas  in  signa  et  temijora, 
infunde  virtu  tem  tuam  operibus  nostris,  ut  per  opus  in  eis  con- 
scquamur  effectum."  Next,  on  placing  the  cock  within  the 
circle,  two  verses  of  the  Psalms  were  reiieated :  "  Domine, 
dilexi  decorem  domils  tua:  et  locum  habitationis  tux.  Domine 
Deus  virtutum,  converte  nos  et  ostende  faciem  tuam,  et  salvi 
crimus."  These  are  exactly  the  midmost  of  the  seventy-two 
verses  mentioned  in  the  practice  of  Onimancy,  or  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Angel  Uriel ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  rabbi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  seventy-two 
which  is  not  of  some  use  in  the  cabalistical  secret.  The  cock 
being  within  the  circle,  it  was  requisite  to  observe  from  what 
letters  he  pecked  the  grain.s,  and  upon  those  others  were  placed, 
because  some  names  and  words  contained  the  same  letters 
twice  or  thrice  These  letters  were  written  down  and  put 
together,  and  these  were  supposed  to  reveal  the  name'of  the 
person  concerning  whom  inquiry  had  been  made.  It  is  said, 
though  the  story  is  doubted,  that  the  magician  Jamblicus  used 
this  art  to  discover  the  person  who  should  succeed  Valens 
Csesar  in  the  empire,  but  the  bird  picking  up  but  four  of  the 
grains,  those  which  lay  on  the  letters  left  it  uncertain  whether 
Theodosius,  Theodotus,  Theodorus,  or  Theodectes  were  the 
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person  designed.  Valens,  however,  learning  what  had  been 
done,  put  to  death  several  individuals  whose  names,  unhappily, 
began  with  those  letters,  and  the  magician,  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  his  anger,  took  a  dose  of  poison. 

SOME  curious  instances  of  divmation  by  letters^  during  the 
fearful  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  are  related  by 
M.  Christian  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Magie."  The  following 
(which  I  have  abridged),  were  told  to  him  by  an  old  man 
named  Jean  Roibin,  who  had  been  librarian  to  the  Convention, 
and  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Pierre  le  Clerc, 
the  professor  of  divination  to  whom  these  anecdotes  refer. 

From  1790  to  1805  there  lived  in  an  obscure  quarter  of 
Paris  an  old  man  Ixilieved  by  some  to  be  a  sorcerer,  while 
others,  more  reasonable,  considered  that  his  intellects  were  im- 
paired. He  was  called  Pierre  le  Clerc,  or  more  familiarly 
Father  Pierre.  He  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk,  but  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1790,  the  poor  priest  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  where,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  with  no  other  re- 
sources to  exist  upon  but  his  wits,  he  availed  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  draw  horoscoiK.'s, 
and  foretell  the  future  to  those  who  were  connected  directly  or 
remotely  in  the  Revolution.  As  a  priest,  of  which  he  had  the 
unmistakable  appearance,  he  ran  great  risk  during  the  san- 
guinary events  of  that  period  ;  but  as  he  contrived  to  colour  his 
predictions  with  praises  of  the  Convention,  and  with  victories 
to  be  gained  by  the  French  armies,  he  was  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  j>atriot,  and  escaped  the  scaffold. 

Pierre  le  Clerc  had  some  notable  visitors  to  his  prophetic 
s&nccs  ;  amongst  others  Philip  of  Orleans,  Charlotte  Corday, 
Robespierre,  and,  later,  Bonaparte,  then  general. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  was  bitterly  reproached  for  this  cowardice.  It  seems  that 
previous  to  the  sentence  against  Louis  XVI.,  Danton  had  an 
interview  with  the  duke  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  declared  that 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  vote  with  the  leaders  of  the  Conven- 
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tion,  he  (Danton)  would  denounce  him  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
king.  A  short  time  after  the  fearful  tragedy  of  January  21,  he 
heard  of  the  pro['hcciesof  Pierre  Ic  Clerc,  and  went  privately  to 
consult  him  as  to  the  future  of  events.  At  first  the  priest  re- 
fused to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  to  try 
his  art.  "Your  highness"  he  said,  "  received  at  your  birth  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Montiiensier  ?"  "  Yes,  and  with  the  names  of 
Ix)uis  Philip[x;  Joseph.  I  became  Duke  of  Orleans  by  here 
dilary  right."  "  Your  lorilship  has  also  publicly  received  the 
surname  of  LgalittJ  ?"  "  Yes  ;  it  is  an  ami  of  defence  in  these 
times,"  "Then  the  union  of  the  signs  of  your  individuality 
past  and  present,  is  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensicr — Duke  of  Orleans — J^galiti!,  Deputy  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  French  Re]niblic." 

Pierre  le  Clcrc  then  revealed  tu  the  prince  the  method  he 
pursued  in  his  divination  by  words,  and  then  added,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  This  is  the  tot  of  your  destiny.  The  scaffold 
that  he  voted  for  the  falling  king  will  soon  become  his  fate. 
God  ordains  his  e(|uality  by  sharing  the  same  punishment." 

At  these  words  the  Duke  of  Orleans  turned  i)ate,  and  shud- 
dered. "  There  remain,"  continued  Pierre,  "  upon  the  circle 
six  mute  letters,  P,  J,  P,  P,  P,  A,  which  signify  Pari  Jure,  Pros- 
cripto,  Piincifi  Proscriptiis  ALquatur ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
law  of  requit.il  the  proscription  et|uals  that  of  the  prince  i)ros- 
cribed.  Ah  !  my  lord,  this  name  of  figalit^  and  this  Conven- 
tion have  brought  you  misfortune  ;  but  God,  who  has  thus 
permitted  us  to  meet,  affords  you  the  means  of  safety.  Fly  at 
once." 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  duke,  "  I  shall  remain.  A 
prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans  is  not  afraid  of  peril.  Men 
may  kill  me,  but  God  only  can  judge  me." 

Two  months  later  the  judgment  was  given,  and  the  duke 
perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Charlotte  Corday,  on  her  visit  to  Pierre  le  Clerc,  attracted 
his  sympathy  by  her  interesting  manners  and  appearance.  He 
thought  her  mission  must  relate  to  some  love  affair,  and  said. 
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consolingly,  '"No  maiden  leaves  my  poor  apartment  without 
carrying  with  her  a  smile  of  Providence.  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  anything  of  your  secrets,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  result  of 
my  researches  with  strict  truth."  A  number  of  plain  card.s 
were  then  placed  before  her,  and  she  was  desired  to  wTite  on 
each  the  letters  of  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  jier- 
son  for  whom  the  future  was  to  be  consulted.  The  cards  were 
then  mixed  together,  and  after  due  obser>-ation  the  priest  gave 
the  following  result:  "The  13th  of  July,  1793,  Charlotte  de 
Corday  d'Ariiiont  will  attempt  to  kill  at  Paris,  with  a  knife, 
Jean  Paul  Marat,  Deputy  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
French  Republic."  From  these  letters,  traced  on  as  many 
cards  by  Charlotte  Corday,  and  mixed  together,  the  priest,  after 
a  careful  study  of  ten  minutes,  selected  si.x  bearing  the  letters 
L,  Z,  C,  R,  A,  A.  Suddenly  Pierre  put  all  the  cards  together, 
as  if  to  render  the  answer  to  them  impossible,  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  discouragement,  "  .\re  you  sure  that  you  have  made  no 
error  in  what  you  have  written  ?"  "  None,"  replied  Charlotte 
Corday.  "Then  let  me  give  you  a  lesson  in  prudence.  Tell 
your  friend,  whoever  it  may  be,  not  to  go  to  that  powerful 
minister."  "  Why  ?"  "  I  give  you,"  returned  the  priest,  "  the 
best  e.tample  of  prudence  by  keeping  silence." 

Indeed,  Pierre  Ic  Clerc  could  not  have  entrusted  to  a  stranger 
the  fearful  reply  that  his  divination  had  evoked,  which  was 
"The  mortal  blow  in  thy  breast  ought  to  kill  thee  at  Paris, 
in  the  bath,  livid  Marat.  The  sr^inbld  is  the  pedestal  where 
the  martyr,  crowned  with  heroic  glorj',  hovers  over  the 
world." 

The  six  mute  letters  L,  Z,  C,  R,  A,  A,  signified  "  Lividi 
Zona  Cruoris  Rubefacit  Amplex;intem,  .\quam,"  or,  "A  circle 
of  livid  blood  reddens  the  water  that  holds  the  corpse"  Thb 
had  relation  to  the  bath  in  which  Marat  was  assassinated. 

The  visit  of  Robespierre  to  the  priest  was  of  some  duration. 
The  result  of  the  divinatory  cards  ran  thus:  "A  Republican 
rare,  inflewble ;  he  will  die  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  by  vote  of  his  enemies." 
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'ITierc  remained  six  mute  letters.  A,  1,  E,  E,  O,  Q,  signify- 
ing, "Ab  Iniquis  Eversus,  Extortus,  Odio,  Quiritum,"  or, 
"  OvcrthrowTi  by  ihe  league  of  llie  wicked,  tortured  by  the  hale 
of  the  citizens."     This  was  verified  by  the  events  of  1794. 

It  was  in  1795  that  Bonaparte,  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  Council  of  War,  vegetated  at  Paris,  a  prey  to  discourage- 
ment and  ennui.  Hearing  of  Pierre  le  Clerc,  he  went  one  day 
to  see  him,  merely  as  a  means  of  passing  away  his  time.  He 
found  the  philosopher  busied  on  some  horoscope,  and  seeing 
the  table  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, he  determined  on  trying  his  chance.  On  being  required 
to  give  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  made  no  objection  ;  but  on 
being  asked  his  name  and  profession,  he  thought  some  jugglery- 
trick  was  to  be  [iractised,  and  abruptly  rose  to  leave.  "  You 
are  wrong,"  observed  the  priest,  "  to  doubt  my  art.  I  know 
more  than  you  probably  imagine.  There  was  a  jjrophecy  of  a 
certain  Count  dc  Cagliostro  uttered  ten  years  ago,  on  the 
French  Revolution,  which  was  not  then  thought  of.  Tlus 
announced  that  a  Corsican,  voted,  or  elected,  by  the  people, 
would  finish  it,  probably  by  a  dictatorship.  This  would  be  a 
fine  opening  for  you,  seeing  that  you  are  a  Corsican,  and  you 
might  probably  learn  something  of  your  future  career." 
Uonaparte,  however,  thought  he  had  to  do  with  an  old  madman 
or  (juack,  and  throwing  some  silver  on  the  table,  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Four  years  afterwards  (November  8,  1799),  the  eve  of  the 
famous  day  known  under  the  name  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  the 
general  set  aside  under  the  Convention,  had  become,  under 
the  Directory,  the  favourite  of  that  fortune  he  had  disdained  to 
consult.  Covered  with  the  laurels  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  the 
incarnation  of  Victory,  ever)'thing  seemed  to  place  itself  under 
his  feet  He  thought  of  Pierre  le  Cierc,  and  went  secretly  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  It  was  evening,  and  the  priest 
did  not  recognise  him.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the  apart- 
ment, except  that  everything  showed  that  the  ])hilosopher  who 
foretold  honours  and  riches  to  others,   had  become  himself 
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more  miserably  poor  than  ever.  His  clients  had  deserted  him. 
Giving  him  some  money,  Bonaparte  asked  him  abruptly 
whether  he  could  resolve  an  important  question  at  once.  "  By 
the  horoscope,  no,  for  that  requires  considerable  time ;  but  by 
word  divination,  yes ;  provided  the  interrogation  is  complete, 
and  without  any  ecjuivocation."  "  But,"  returned  Bonaparte, 
"  if  this  question  is  of  a  secret  and  delicate  character ;  if,  for 
example,  it  was  asked  by  a  woman,  having  the  desire  for  it  to 
be  unknown,  even  to  her  confessor?"  "  Well,"  obser\-ed  the 
priest,  "this  woman  would  keep  her  secret  The  question 
should  contain  the  names,  Christian  and  surnames,  position 
and  qualities  of  the  party  seeking  the  revelation  ;  and,  besides, 
the  subject  or  object,  clearly  cx|ilained,  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
oracle.  This  te.xt  contains  a  certain  number  of  letters,  which 
should  be  written  on  so  many  cards;  these  are  afterwards 
mixed  promiscuously ;  I  then  take  them  ;  arrange  them  in  a 
circle,  asking  only  whctlier  it  concerns  a  man  or  a  woman,  and 
by  patient  study,  I  find  the  oracle.  Take  a  pen,  and  write  on 
no  more  cards  than  are  necessar)'. 

Bonaparte  wrote  rapidly  the  question  on  119  cards,  each 
containing  a  single  letter,  mixed  them  together,  and  gave  them 
to  the  priest,  who  arranged  them  in  a  circle,  and  formed  the 
question  thus  :  "  What  will  become  of  the  Corsican  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  general,  on  account  of  the  Coup  tTEtat  risked  by 
him  at  Paris,  the  i8th  Brumaire,  1799?" 

"In  truth,"  observed  Pierre,  after  a  short  interval,  "you 
spoke  to  me  just  now  of  some  woman's  secret,  but  I  find 
nothing  feminine  in  what  I  contemplate.  Whatever  may  be  the 
<]uestion,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  alludes,  I  will  tell  you 
what  1  read  in  these  119  letters:  'En  mil  huit  cent  quatre,  il 
montera  sur  la  tr6ne  h.  pique ;  puis,  coupe  en  dix  et  un,  sera 
renvers^  par  la  canonade  du  soldat  d'Angleterre." 

The  word  Irone,  and  the  date  1804,  appeared  to  surprise 
Bonajtaite,  but  he  remained  unmoved,  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
indifference  that  he  asked  what  might  signify  the  two  enigmas, 
"  Trone  \  pique,  et  coupiJ  en  dix  et  un  ?" 
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"The  oracles,"  replied  the  priest,  "have  often  a  meaning 
that  is  not  recognised  until  the  event  has  occurred.  However, 
I  see  in  the  image  of  the  trdite  J  pique  a  kind  of  military  dis- 
play, a  power  surrounded  by  Csesarian  standards.  The  other 
enigma  is  a  number  marking  a  division  of  time ;  ten  and  one 
unite  in  eleven,  and  eleven  added  to  1804,  fixes  on  1815,  the 
dangerous  apparition  of  the  English  soldier.  But  this  is  merely 
a  supposition.  Of  the  1 1 9  letters  which  your  question 
comprise,  thirteen  are  mute,  B,  O,  P,  P,  I,  A,  I,  B,  I,  P,  A,  U,  F, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  ought  to  reveal  The  ancient  augurs 
would  have  considered  them  as  the  initials  of  a  complementary 
solution,  and,  in  reality,  these  initials  become  thirteen  Latin 
words,  which  announce  equally,  elevation  and  downfall :  Bis 
Oriftis,  Populi  Piinceps,  In  Altum  Incedit ;  Bis  Incidit ;  Per 
Anglos  Ultima  Fata,  or,  "  He  rises  twice,  prince  of  the  people, 
and  hovers  over  the  heights ;  twice  he  falls ;  his  last  fatality 
will  come  from  the  English." 

Bonaparte  apjjeared  struck  with  this  result  of  the  oracle,  and 
to  prove  the  further  experience  of  the  priest,  he  requested  a 
second  trial  of  his  skill,  and  wrote  upon  sixty-nine  cards  the 
following  letters:  'Josephine — Marie — Rose  de  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  wife  of  the  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  He  then 
mixed  them  together,  and  jilaced  the  cards  before  the  priest, 
saying :  "  Remember,  it  concerns  a  lady  in  whom  a  certain 
person  takes  a  great  interest." 

Pierre  le  Clerc  arranged  the  cards  according  to  his  usual 
method,  and  in  a  short  time  interpreted  the  letters  as  "too 
old; — the  imperial  diadem  worn  on  his  second  marriage  will 
not  bring  good  fortune."  This  was  too  much  for  the  general, 
who  went  away  greatly  dLsappointed.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, three  mute  letters,  H,  E,  A,  which  the  priest  made  out  to 
signify  "  Herois  Extinctus  Amor,"  that  is,  "  Love  extinguishes 
itself  in  the  heart  of  a  hero."  The  reader  of  history  will  be 
able  to  interpret  these  various  oracles  by  the  course  of  events 
■which  followed.  Some  happy  gift  of  foresight  might  have 
inspired  the  poor  Benedictine   monk,   who  earned  his  daily 
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pittance  by  his  elastic  imagination ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  an  ingenious  quackery  was  more  productive  than  all  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  studies. 

The  E(ho  jmblished  a  curious  arlicle  on  the  letter  M  and  the 
Napoleons:  "The  yv-fl//Xy('rfcr_/<;//r«(7/ of  September  21  (1870) 
remarks,  that  among  other  superstitions  peculiar  to  the 
Napoleons,  is  that  of  regarding  the  letter  M  as  ominous,  either 
of  good  or  of  evil,  and  it  is  at  the  pains  to  make  the  following 
catalogue  of  men,  things,  and  events,  the  names  of  which  begin 
with  M,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  two  Emperors  of 
France  have  had  some  cause  for  considering  this  letter  a  red 
or  a  black  one,  according  to  circumstances.  It  says,  Marbceuf 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  Napoleon  I.  at  the 
Military  College.  Marengo  was  the  first  great  battle  won  by 
General  13ona]iartc,  and  Melas  made  room  for  him  in  Italy. 
Mortier  was  one  of  his  best  generals,  Moreau  betrayed  him, 
and  Marat  was  the  first  martyr  to  his  cause.  Marie  Louise 
shared  his  highest  fortunes ;  Moscow  was  the  abyss  of  ruin 
into  which  he  fell.  Metternich  vanquished  him  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy.  Six  marshals  (Massena,  Mortier,  Mannont, 
Macdonald,  Murat,  Moncey)  and  twenty-six  generals  of 
division  under  Napoleon  I.  had  the  letter  '  M '  for  their  initial. 
Marat,  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  his  most  trusted  counsellor. 
His  first  battle  was  that  of  Montcnotte,  his  last,  Mont  St.  Jean, 
as  the  French  term  Waterloo.  He  won  the  battles  of 
Millesimo,  Mondovi,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau  ;  then  came 
the  storming  of  Montmartre.  Milan  was  the  first  enemy's 
capital,  and  Moscow  the  last,  into  which  he  entered  victorious. 
He  lost  Eg)'pt  through  Menou,  and  employed  Miellis  to  take 
Pius  VII.  prisoner.  Mallet  conspired  against  htm  :  Murat  was 
the  first  to  desert  him,  then  Marmont.  Three  of  his  ministers 
were  Marct,  Montalivet,  and  Mallieu ;  his  first  chamberlain 
was  Montesquieu.  His  last  halting-place  in  France  was 
Malmaison.  He  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
BeUerophon,  and  his  companions  at  St.  Helena  were  Montholon 
and  his  valet  Marchand'' 
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If  we  turn  to  the  career  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  we 
find  the  same  letter  no  less  prominent,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
captive  of  Wilhelmshohe  attached  even  greater  imj^^wrtance  to 
its  mystic  influence  than  did  his  uncle.  His  empress  was  a 
Countess  Montijo  ;  his  greatest  friend  was  Momy.  The  taking 
of  the  MalakofT  and  the  Mamelon-vert  were  the  exploits  of  the 
Crimean  war,  peculiarly  French.  He  planned  his  first  battle 
of  the  Italian  camjiaign  at  Marengo,  although  it  was  not  fought 
until  after  the  engagement  at  Montcbello,  at  Magenta.  Mac- 
Mahon  for  his  important  service.s  in  this  battle,  was  named 
Duke  of  Magenta,  as  Pelissier  had  for  a  similar  merit  obtained 
the  title  of  l>iikc  of  Malakoff.  Napoleon  III.  then  made  his 
entr)'  into  Milan,  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Marignano. 
After  the  fearful  battle  on  the  Mincio  of  Solterino,  he  turned 
back  before  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Thus  up  to  1859;  since 
when  the  letter  M  would  seem  to  have  been  ominous  of  evil. 
Passing  over  Mexico  and  Maximilian,  we  see  how  vain  have 
been  his  hopes,  founded  on  the  three  M's  of  the  present  war — 
Marshal  MacMahon,  Count  Montauban,  and  Mitrailleuse ! 
Mayence  was  to  have  been  the  basis  for  the  further  operations 
of  the  French  army,  but  pushed  back,  first  to  the  Moselle,  its 
doom  was  sealed  on  the  Mans,  at  Sedan.  The  fall  of  Metz  is 
imminent,  and  all  these  late  disasters  are  owing  to  another  M, 
which  is  inimical  to  the  third  Napoleon,  and  this  is  a  capital  M 
— Moltke." 


THE  writing  oi  Anagiams,  trivial  as  it  may  now  api>ear,  was 
once  a  favourite  amusement  of  men  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  wit.  In  some  respects  by  the  transposition  of 
letters,  it  assumed  a  kind  of  divination  of  prophetical  imix>rt. 
Camden,  in  his  "  Remains,"  calls  the  difficilis  que  pulchra,  the 
charming  difficulty  of  making  an  anagram,  "  a  whetstone  of 
patience  to  them  that  shall  practise  it ;  for  some  have  been 
seen  to  bite  Ihcir  (icn,  scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows, 
bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  the  names 
were  fair  for  somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein." 
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Addison  reLites  a  humorous  account  of  an  anngrammatist, 
who,  after  shutting  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  and  taking  many 
liberties  with  ihc  name  of  his  mistress,  discovered,  on  presenting 
his  anagram,  that  he  had  mis-spelt  her  surname.  He  was  so 
thunderstruck  with  his  [misfortune,  that  in  a  little  lime  after  he 
lost  his  senses. 

Camden  seems  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  anagram  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  conceives  that  it  might  have  formed  some  share 
in  the  mystical  traditions,  afterward.s  called  Cabala,  communi- 
cated by  that  divine  lawgiver  to  the  chosen  seventy.  Another 
writer  on  this  subject  obscr\cs  that  the  Cabalists  among  the 
Jews  were  professed  anagrammatists ;  the  third  part  of  their  art, 
which  they  called  Ihemuru,  that  is,  "  changing,"  being  nothing 
but  the  art  of  making  anagrams,  or  of  finding  the  hidden  and 
mystical  meaning  in  names,  which  they  did  by  transposing, 
changing,  and  differently  combining  the  letters  of  those  names. 
Thus  of  the  letters  of  Noah's  name  in  Hebrew,  they  made 
grace  ;  and  of  the  Messiah,  they  made  He  shall  rejoice. 

The  prophetical  character  of  the  anagram  found  many 
believers  in  ancient,  and  even  up  to  later  times  ;  a  few  in- 
stances must  suffice.  A  work  on  various  subjects  mentions 
one  on  James  I.  "  Charles  James  Stuart — claims  Arthur's 
seat."  "And  this,"  says  the  author  gravely,  "shows  his 
undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Britain  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  valorous  King  Arthur '."  This  anagram  was  the 
production  of  Dr.  Walter  Gwyn,  who — as  appears  from  a  note 
to  one  of  Owen's  e])igrams — published  a  collection  of  these yW/x 
(tesprit.  It  further  appears  from  Owen's  note  that  the  anagram 
was  written  previously  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event 
which  it  seemed  to  indicate.  Lady  Eleanor  Davies  (wife  of  the 
celebrated  poet)  made  great  pretensions  to  be  considered  a 
prophetess  ;  as  her  predictions  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
I.  were  usually  against  the  government,  she  was  at  length 
brought  into  the  high  court  of  commission.  The  projihetess 
was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her, 
from  an  anagram   she   had   formed   of  her  name,  "Eleanor 


Davies  :  Reveal,  O  Daniel !"  The  anagram  had  too  much  by 
an  I,  and  too  little  by  an  s,  yet  Danitl  and  Reveal  were  in  it, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court 
attempted  to  expel  the  spirit  from  the  lady,  but  the  bishops 
reasoned  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to  no  puqxjse  ; 
she,  poising  text  upon  text,  "  until  one  of  the  Deans  of  the 
Arches,"  says  Heylin,  "  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an 
arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver."  Taking  up  a  pen,  he 
hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram,  "  Dame  Eleanor  Davies : 
Never  so  mad  a  ladie."  This  happy  thought  put  the  solemn 
court  into  good  humour,  and  the  prophetess  into  great  dejection. 
An  amusing  instance  is  mentioned  of  changing  a  profession 
by  an  "  anagram  "  superstition.  Andrew  Rudiger,  a  physician 
of  Leipsic,  took  it  into  his  head  to  form  an  anagram  on  his 
name  ;  and  in  the  words  Andreas  Rudigerus,  he  found  a  voca- 
tion, namely,  ^"^  A  rare  rtis  Dei  dignus."  Thereupon  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  called  to  the  priesthood,  and  began  to  study 
theology.  Soon  after  he  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
learned  Thomasius.  This  philosopher  one  day  told  him  that 
he  had  much  better  apply  himself  to  medicine.  Rudiger 
admitted  his  inclination  to  that  profession,  but  stated  that  the 
anagram  of  liis  name,  which  he  explained  to  Thomasius,  had 
seemed  to  him  a  divine  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  "  What  a 
simpleton  you  are !"  said  Thomasius ;  "  why  'tis  the  very 
anagram  of  your  name  that  calls  you  to  medicine.  Rui  Dei,  is 
not  that  the  burial  ground  ?  And  who  ploughs  it  better  than 
the  doctors?''  In  effect  Rudiger  turned  doctor,  unable  to  resist 
the  interpretation  of  his  anagram. 

THE  letter  Y  is  called  the  letter  of  Pythagoras,  because 
that  philosopher  made  it  the  symbol  of  life.  The  foot 
of  the  letter,  he  said,  represented  infancy,  and  as  man  gradually 
rises  to  the  age  of  reason,  he  finds  two  jjaths  set  before  him, 
the  one  leading  to  good,  the  other  to  evil,  pourtrayed  by  the 
two  forks  of  the  letter. 

The  Pythagorean  Y  forms  part  of  the  symbolic  decoration  of 
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a  carved  mirror  frame  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington,  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  ItaUan  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  base  is  a  tuft  of  Acanthus  leaves,  into  which  is  set  a 
large  letter  Y,  from  which,  on  each  side,  si>rings  an  acanthus 
scroll  running  to  the  top ;  and  at  their  juncture  is  the  device 
of  a  flaming  grenade,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  recording 
angel,  on  the  other  a  human  skeleton.  Within  the  scroll  are 
various  .animals,  symbolic  of  tlie  virtues  ;  others  on  the  left 
representing  the  vices  of  human  nature.  Each  animal  is  ac- 
companied by  a  capital  letter,  picked  out  in  gold,  forming  the 
words  Boiium  Malum. 

The  following  letter  intended  to  honour  the  Virgin  Mother, 
is  given  in  a  "Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile"  (1672).  The 
writer  s.iys  :  "  Eating  some  dates  with  an  old  man,  but  a 
credulous  Christian,  he  said  :  '  that  the  letter  O  remained  on 
the  stone  of  a  date  for  a  remembrance  tiiat  our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  Virgin,  with  her  divine  Babe  in  her  arms,  resting  herself  at 
the  foot  of  a  palm-tree  (which  inclined  her  branches,  and 
offered  a  cluster  of  dates  to  her  Creator),  our  Lady  plucked 
some  of  the  dates,  and  eating  them,  satisfied  with  the  taste  and 
flavour,  cried  out  in  amazement  :  "  Oh  !  how  sweet  they  are  1" 
This  exclamation  cngr.aved  the  letter  O,  the  first  word  of  her 
speech,  upon  the  date-stone,  which,  being  very  hard,  preserved 
it'" 

The  following  charm  was  taken  from  a  German  soldier 
during  the  late  war,  and  brought  over  to  England  by  .Tn  Eng- 
lish surgeon.  In  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  Cambridge, 
he  said  that  the  charm  was  worn  and  firmly  believed  in  by 
a  large  number  of  German  soldiers.  The  words  were  copied 
from  a  photograph  of  the  original,  and  a  brief  account  and 
summary  of  the  German  is  given  in  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

The  charm  came  down  from  God  in  1724,  and  hovered  about 
some  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Mar>'  Magdalene,  in 
Holstein,  refusing  to  be  caught,  until  1791,  when  some  person 
had  the  happy  thought  to  copy  it  as  it  hovered.  The  essence  of 
the  charm  seems  to  consist  in  the  letters  L,  T,  L,  K,  H,  B,  K,  N,  K, 
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pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Whoever  wears  the  charm  need  have  no  fear  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  swords,  or  fire-arms  of  any  sort,  neither  will  he 
receive  injur)'  from  storm,  fire,  water,  or  any  assault  of  the  Evil 
One,  nor  will  he  be  taken  prisoner.  No  bullet  will  strike  him, 
be  it  of  gold,  silver,  or  lead.  \\'hoever  doubts  this  may  hang 
the  chaim  round  a  dog's  neck,  and  shoot  at  him  ;  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  hit  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  charm,  how- 
ever, consists  of  pious  exhortations  couched  in  Biblical  language, 
threats  of  evil  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  it,  and  promises  a 
reward  to  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  do  what  it  enjoins.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  tale  bearing  witness  of  its  efficacy,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  with  confidence  a  superstitious  soldier.  A 
certain  count  in  Schlcswig-Holstein  had  a  servant,  who  had 
given  himself  up  in  his  father's  stead  to  have  his  head  cut 
off.  The  executioner  stood  up  to  perform  his  office,  when 
lo,  and  behold,  his  sword  was  powerless  in  his  hands  !  The 
count  seeing  this,  asked  the  servant  how  it  was  that  the  sword 
did  him  no  harm,  and  the  servant  showed  him  the  charm  with 
its  mystical  letters.  Whereupon  the  count  gave  orders  that 
everyone  should  wear  this  charm  about  him.* 

*  With  regard  lo  ihe  supcrililion  of  cctUiin  words  rendering  the  body 
Im-ulnerable,  Mr.  Thorns  rcinnrks  that  in  tjriibncr's  "  Bildcr  der  Wundcr- 
kunst."  it  is  state<l  that  this  itmulct,  or  talisman  (commonly  known  as  the 
1'assauii.h  Art),  was  first  communicated  to  llic  Gcrm.tn  soldiers,  who  were 
quartered  at  Passau  in  1611,  by  the  hangman  of  the  town,  who  gave  them 
scraps  of  paper  Ko  noalltnvy  inscribed  wiih  the  mystical  words  and  signs, 
"Aries :  Btji,  G/aigi,  Vlfke,  nalal,  iiaiala,  eii  lufie,"  and  whidi,  in  the 
belief  nf  the  credulous,  enabled  them,  under  the  contmand  of  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  lo  defeat  the  ill-paid  and  dispirited  forces  of  his  biolhcr, 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II. 

Griibncr  mentions  that  a  Jew  once  presented  himself  lieforc  Duke 
Alhrcchl,  of  Saxony,  and  offered  him  a  charm  ( A  tmf),  engraved  with  rare 
signs  and  characters,  which  should  render  him  invulnerable.  The  duke 
determined  to  try  it,  had  the  Jew  led  out  in  the  field,  with  his  charm 
hanging  round  his  neck  ;  he  then  drew  his  sword,  and  at  the  first  thrust 
ran  tht  Jtw  through. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


NUMBERS. 


TO  wliat  is  called  Arithmonancy  belongs  ihe  magical  open? 
tion  of  numbers  and  magical  squares,  and  is  derived 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists.  In 
estimating  these  doctrines  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  move- 
ment, proportion,  time,  and,  indeed,  all  idea  of  quantity  and 
harmony  may  be  represented  by  numbers  :  hence,  whatever  may 
be  attributed  to  the  latter,  may  also  be  expressed  by  numbers, 
as  the  signs  of  occult  virtues  and  laws.  It  is  known  to  phi- 
losophers that  the  movements  of  nature  are  rhythmical ;  phy- 
sicians have  observed  this  in  the  periodicity  of  diseases  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  the  se\'enth  day  as  a  Sabbath  has  added 
a  religious  obligation  to  this  law  of  nature.  The  Ihrte,  the 
ten,  and  the  trvelrt,  are  also  numbers  of  well-known  import,  and 
one  is  the  most  divine  of  all,  as  expressing  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  use  of  numbers  in  divination  has  assumed  many  curious 
forms.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the  Gematria,  or  first  division 
of  the  Cabala,  which  teaches  how  to  cast  up  the  letters  of  par- 
ticular words,  as  numerals,  and  to  form  conclusions  from  the 
ixirtion  between  the  sum  of  one  te.xt  and  the  sum  of  another. 
This  method  converts  the  Bible  into  a  book  written  solely  by 
numbers,  and  some  curious  results  are  obtained. 

Some  singular  properties  of  perfect,  amicable,  and  other  num- 
bers have  been  elucidated  by  the  late  Platonist,  Thomas  Taylor. 


The  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject are  contained  in  (he  "Chaldean  Oracles  of  Zoroaster." 

The  notion  that  an  analogy  existed  between  men's  names 
and  their  fortunes  is  supiKJsed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans;  it  furnished  some  reveries  to  Plato,  and  has 
been  the  soirrce  of  much  small  wit  in  Ausonius.  Two  lead- 
ing rules  in  what  was  called  Onomaiicy  were  first,  that  an 
even  number  of  vowels  in  a  man's  name  signified  something 
amiss  in  his  left  side  ;  an  uneven  number  a  similar  affection  in 
the  right ;  so  that  between  the  two,  perfect  sanity  was  little  to 
be  expected.  Secondly,  of  two  competitors,  that  one  would 
prove  successful  the  numeral  letters  in  whose  name,  when 
summed  up,  exceeded  the  amount  of  those  in  the  name  of  his 
rival ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  enabled  Achilles 
to  triumph  over  Hector. 

The  Gothic  king,  Theodoric,  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Cjclius  Rhodoginus,  to  have  practised  a  peculiar  sjiecics  of 
Onomancy  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Jew,  and  the  story 
is  alluded  to  by  Qimden.  The  diviner  asked  the  prince,  when 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Rome,  to  shut  up  thirty  hogs  in 
three  different  sties,  having  previously  given  some  of  them 
Roman  and  others  Gothic  names.  On  an  api>ointed  day, 
when  the  sties  were  opened,  all  the  Romans  were  found  alive, 
but  with  half  their  bristles  fallen  off— all  the  Goths,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  dead ;  and  from  this  prognostic  the  diviner 
foreboded  that  the  Gothic  army  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  lose  half  their 
forces. 


THE  Bedui,  a  people  found  in  the  interior  of  Bantam, 
Java,  have  a  sujxirslitious  notion  of  the  number  one. 
It  is  an  established  rule  among  them  to  allot  but  one  day  for 
each  of  the  different  successive  operations  of  husbandry  ;  one 
day  for  cutting  down  the  trees  and  underwood  ;  one  day  for 
clearing  what  has  been  so  cut  down  ;  one  day  for  sowing  the 
grain ;  one  for  weeding  the  field ;  and  one  for  reaping ;  one 
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for  binding  up  the  grain  ;  one  for  carrying  it  home.  If  any 
part  of  M'hat  has  been  reaped  cannot  be  carried  home  in  one 
day,  it  is  left  and  neglected. 

The  most  ancient  Trinitarian  doctrine  on  record  is  that  of 
the  Brahmins.  The  eternal  Supreme  Essence,  called  Parra- 
brahma,  Brehm,  Paratma,  produced  the  universe  by  self-reflec- 
tion, and  first  revealed  himself  as  Bralima,  the  Creating  Power, 
then  as  Vishnu,  the  Preserving  Power,  and  lastly  as  Shiva,  the 
Destroying  and  Renovating  Power.  According  to  the  popular 
belief,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  are  three  distinct  deities ; 
whereas  the  sages  who  framed  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Vedas 
merely  regarded  them  as  the  three  modes  in  which  the  Supreme 
Essence  reveals  himself  in  the  material  universe  Payne 
Knight  remarks  that  "  this  tri-form  division  of  the  personified 
attributes,  or  modes  of  action  of  one  first  cause,  seems  to  have 
bcun  the  first  dejiarturc  from  simple  theism,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  mythology  in  every  part  of  the  earth." 

In  ancient  mythology  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
Hellenic  Trinity,  are  represented  with  a  triform  symbol ; 
Jupiter  with  the  tripartite,  or  three-forked  lightning ;  Neptune 
with  the  trident;  and  Pluto  with  the  tricephalic,  or  three-headed 
dog,  Cerl)erus. 

In  the  Scandinavian  Eddas  we  have  a  Trinitarian  doctrine 
n  Har,  Jafuhar,  and  Thridi.  Adam  of  Bremen  describes  the 
statues  of  Odin  (Woden),  Thor,  and  Frey  (Frico),  as  being 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Upsal  on  three  thrones,  one  above  the 
other. 

"  It  was  "  (observes  Mr.  Max  Miiller  in  the  "  Hibberi  Lec- 
tures," 1878)  "a  very  old  conception  of  life  in  India,  that  each 
man  is  bom  a  debtor ;  that  he  owes  a  debt,  first,  to  the  sages, 
the  founders,  and  fathers  of  his  religion  ;  secondly,  to  the  gods ; 
thirdly,  to  his  parents."  After  having  paid  these  three  debts  a 
man  is  considered  free  of  this  world. 

The  Babylonians  attached  to  each  of  their  gods  a  special 
mystic  number,  which  is  used  as  his  emblem,  and  may  even 
stand  for  his  name  in  an  inscription.     To  the  gods  of  the  first 
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Triad — Anu,  Bel,  and  Hea,  or  Hoa — were  assigned  respectively 
the  nunijjers  60,  50,  and  40 ;  to  those  of  the  second  Triad — 
the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere — were  given  the  other 
integers,  30,  20,  and  10  (or  perhaps  six).  To  Beltis  was  attached 
the  number  15  ;  to  Nergal,  12  ;  to  Bar,  or  Nin  (ai)parently),  40, 
as  to  Hoa ;  but  this  is  perhaps  a  mistake.  It  is  jirobable  that 
erery  god,  or  at  any  rate  all  the  principal  deities,  had  in  a  similar 
way  some  numerical  emblem. 

In  "  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Jews,"  etc.,  by  Hyam  Isaacs,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Talmud 
gives  the  reason  why  the  first  man  was  called  Adam.  In 
English,  the  word  is  spelt  in  four  letters,  but  in  Hebrew  it  is 
spelt  in  three  letters.  A,  D,  M.  It  says,  God  did  ordain  that 
the  world  should  last  as  long  as  He  sees  good.  The  fir.st  man 
that  was  created  was  called  Adam  ;  the  second  man,  who  was  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  called  David ;  and  the  last 
man  that  ever  will  be  bom  will  be  the  Messiah.  The  first 
initial  stands  A  for  .\dani ;  the  second,  D  for  David ;  and  M 
for  Messiah,  which  they  say  is  the  foundation,  or  reason,  why 
the  first  man  was  called  Adam." 

The  Baalim  of  the  Scriptures  were  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
As  all  mankind  proceeded  from  the  three  families,  of  which 
the  patriarch  was  the  head,  wc  find  this  circumstance  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  mythologists.  The  three  persons 
who  first  constituted  these  families  were  looked  upon  both  as 
deities  and  kings.     They  were  the  royal  triad. 

The  Rosicrucians  taught  that  there  were  three  ascending 
hierarchies  of  angels,  the  ITercphini,  the  Seraphim,  and  the 
Cherubim.  Three  great  worlds  above,  Empyneum,  ^the- 
TKum,  and  the  Elementary-  region.  The  three  most  celebrated 
emblems  carried  in  the  Greek  mysteries  were  the  Phallus,  the 
Egg,  and  the  Serpent. 

According  to  the  Triads,  there  were  three  baptismal  bards  of 
the  Isle  of  Britain — Taleisin,  Merddin  Emrys,  and  Merddin. 
There  were  three  circles  of  existence — the  all-enclosing  circle, 
which  contains  the  Deity  alone  ;  the  circle  of  felicity,  the  abode 
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of  the  good ;  the  circle  of  evil.  All  animated  beiiigs  hav?" 
three  slates  of  existence  to  pass  through — the  state  of  evil, 
the  state  of  freedom  in  the  human  form,  and  the  state  of  love, 
which  is  happiness  in  heav'ea  Three  things  plunged  a  man 
back  into  the  changes  of  evi! — pride,  falsehood,  and  cruelty. 
There  have  been  three  languages — the  first,  that  which  Adam 
sjjoke  in  Paradise  ;  the  second,  that  of  the  prophet  Moses  when 
he  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  third  is  that  of  the  Cymry, 
which  was  that  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  who  was 
the  first  man  bom  after  the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  governed  the  schools  in 
the  time  of  our  old  dramatists,  assigns  to  every  man  three  souls 
— the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the  rational ;  thus  in  Shak- 
sjieare  ("Twelfth  Night,"  ii.  3),  we  read  :  "  Shall  we  rouse  the 
night  owl  with  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver."  And  in  Ben  Jonson  ("  Poetast.,"  v.  3) :  "  What,  will  I 
turn  shark  upon  my  friends  or  my  friends'  friends  ?  I  scorn  it 
with  my  three  souls." 

In  Huarte's  "Trials  of  \Vit,"  translated  by  Carew,  there  is  a 
curious  chapter  concerning  these  three  souls.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Farmer.  "After  the  forty-fifth  day  of  conception,"  says 
Howell,  "  the  embryon  is  animated  with  three  souls — with  that 
oi plants,  called  the  vegetalle  soul ;  then  with  a  sensitive,  which 
all  brute  animals  have ;  and,  lastly,  the  rational  soul  is  infused, 
and  these  three  in  man  are  like  Trigonus  in  Te/ragono." 

There  is  a  curious  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Three  Souls 
in  man,  which  reside  respectively  in  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  and 
the  Liver,  printed  in  "Treatises  on  Popular  Science,"  by 
Wright. 

Many  tri-foliatcd  plants  have  been  held  sacred  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  trefoil  was  eaten  by  the  horses  of  Jupiter,  and 
a  golden,  three-leaved,  immortal  plant,  affording  riches  and 
protection,  is  noticed  in  Homer's  Hymn,  in  Mercurium.  In  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  and  on  the  medals  of  Rome,  representa- 
tions of  triple  branches,  triple  leaves,  and  triple  fruit  arc  to  be 
found.     On  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Gibel-el-Birkel,  con- 
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sidered  to  be  much  older  than  those  of  Egypt,  there  are  repre- 
sentations of  a  tri-leaved  plant  which,  in  the  illustrations  of 
Hoskins's  "  Travels  in  Ethiopia,"  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than 
a  shamrock.  The  triad  is  still  a  favourite  figure  in  national 
and  heraldic  emblems. 

Zoroaster  remodelled  the  institute  of  the  Magi,  dividing  it 
into  three  great  classes — learners,  masters,  and  perfect  scholars. 
The  ancients  considered  three  as  "  the  perfect  harmony."  Most 
nations  attach  some  sacred  idea  to  it.  If  it  occupied  a  high 
position  among  the  siKakers  of  Sanscrit,  it  also  means  some- 
thing amongst  the  Ashantees  of  Africa,  where,  however,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  3333,  this  being  their  sacred  number.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  number  of  the  king's  wives,  or  concubines. 

Chrysostom  says  that  the  three  gifts  of  the  three  Magi — gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense — were  mystic  gifts,  signifying  that 
Christ  w^as  king,  man,  and  God. 

In  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,"  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  three  props  betokening  the  Trinity,  evidently  derived 
from  the  old  legend  of  the  Holy  Rood,  which  tells  us  how  the 
tree  of  which  Christ's  cross  was  made  grew  up  from  three 
stems,  one  of  cedar,  one  of  cypress,  and  one  of  pine. 

The  three  wicked  winds,  according  to  old  writers  (alluded  to 
in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  ")  are  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

In  the  Voluspa  (meaning  a  sibyl,  or  prophetess),  mention  is 
made  of  the  three  knowing  maidens,  who  engraved  or  recorded 
events.  Three  roots  stand  on  three  ways  (e.xtend  to  three 
regions),  under  the  ash  Vggdrasil! ;  Hela  dwells  under  one  ; 
another  (dwell)  the  Frost  Giants  ;  (under)  the  third  dwell  mortal 
men.  The  ash  is  the  mundane  tree  represented  as  embracing 
with  its  three  roots  the  whole  universe. 

Tacitus  says  that  the  Germans,  in  their  verses,  celebrated  a 
god  born  of  the  earth,  Tuisco.  This  Tuisco  had  a  son  named 
Maunus,  whose  three  sons  were  the  original  ancestors  of  the 
three  princiiial  nations  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  Ingsevones,  Iscae- 
vones,  and  Hemiiones.     A  tradition  received  by  the  Romans, 
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imported  that  the  Cyclop,  Polyphemus,  had  by  Galatea  three 
sons,  named  Celtus,  Illyrius,  and  Gallus.  Hesiod  mentions 
three  sons  from  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth — Celtus, 
Briarcus,  and  Gyges. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  keep  seven 
divination  arrows  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  generally  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  "  My  Lord 
hath  commanded  me,"  on  another,  "  My  Lord  hath  forbidden 
me,"  and  the  third  was  blank. 

In  Buddhism  the  three  causes  of  demerits  are — lust,  anger, 
and  ignorance  ;  the  first  has  for  its  destroying  agent  fire  ;  anger 
has  water;  and  ignorance,  wind.  The  three  precious  things 
are  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  assembly.  The  sacred  books 
consist  of  three  great  divisions.  Three  great  obeisances  are 
made  in  honour  of  the  three  precious  things. 

The  images  of  Buddha  are  only  represented  in  three  posi- 
tions, viz.,  sitting  cross-legged,  standing,  as  if  preparing  to 
advance,  and  reclining  on  his  side  with  his  head  resting  on  a 
pillow. 

The  tri-rattan  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  triple-gemmed  "Alpha 
and  Omega  "  symbol  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Trikdya,  in  China,  means  three  bodies — the  spiritual 
body,  which  is  permanent  and  indestructible;  the  form  which 
belongs  to  every  Buddhist,  as  a  reward  for  his  merits ;  and  the 
body  wliich  has  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape,  in  order 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  The  Hindoos  worship, 
besides  iheir  celestial  gods  and  re])resenlativcs,  three  classes  of 
divinities — the  village  god  ;  the  household  god  ;  and  the  per- 
sonal, or  patron  god.  So  in  ancient  Peru  were  three  dignities 
of  similar  character. 

Is'iall  Trassach,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  was  so 
surnamed  because  it  is  said  the  night  he  was  bom  three  showers 
fell — one  of  honey,  one  of  silver,  one  of  blood. 

The  three  changes  of  rings  in  the  Russian  marriage  ceremony 
may  probably  have  some  reference  to  a  peculiarity  of  legends 
in  that  country,  where  the  ever-predominating  number  three 
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occurs.  Thus,  fathers  are  usually  said  to  have  three  sons  ;  the 
heroes  and  knights-errant  of  olden  fiction  ride  through  three 
times  nine  countries  ;  the  bravest  are  always  thirty-three  years 
old  J  the)'  achieve  their  deeds  only  on  the  third  attempt  Are 
these  emblematic  of  the  Trinity  ? 

The  Pythagoreans  used  an  oath  on  important  occasions,  and 
held  it  to  be  most  sacred  ;  swearing  by  the  number y^Jwr,  which 
they  wTote  by  ten  dots  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  so  that  each 


side  consisted  of  four  dots,  thus 


Some  have  imagined 


that  Pythagoras  took  the  hint  of  this  from  the  NomenTetragram- 
maton  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  having  acquired  some  notion  of 
the  Trinity,  he  intended  to  express  it  by  the  triangle,  which  is 
called  his  Trigonon  Mysticum. 

Galen  connected  the  four  "  humours,"'  or  "  complexions  "  of 
men  with  the  "Four  Humours."  Those  of  a  jfl/(5,'///>/f  tempera- 
ment have  an  excess  of  blood  due  to  air;  those  of  a  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  an  excess  of  phlegm,  or  water ;  those  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  an  excess  of  the  dull  tarlh ;  and, 
lastly,  those  of  a  choleric  temperament,  an  excess  oifire. 

In  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,"  they^'rr  sons  of  Con- 
science are  said  to  be  See-well,  Say-Well,  Hear-well,  Work-well, 
and  Good-faith  Go-welL  This  is  a  deviation  from  the  original 
idea,  which  made  the  Five  Guardians  to  be  the  Five  Wits,  or 
Five  Senses,  illustrated  in  Bunyan's  allegorj'.of  the  Holy  War. 
In  the  "  Ancren  Riwlc,"  the  heart's  wardens  arc  the  five  wits — 
sight  and  hearing,  tasting  and  smelling,  and  the  feeling  of  every 
limb. 

In  the  Cabala,  the  number  six  was  con-sidered  to  be  one  of 
potent  mystical  properties.  The  rabbinical  writers  assert  that 
the  manna,  when  it  was  found,  was  marked  with  the  Hebrew 
vau,  the  equivalent  of  number  six ;  and  as  the  world  was 
created  in  six  days;  as  a  servant  had  to  ser>-e  six  years  (Exodus 
xxi.  2) ;  as  the  soil  was  tilled  for  six  years  (Exodus  xxiiL  10) ; 
as  Job  endured  six  tribulations — so  this  number  was  typical  of 
labour  and  suffering.     Consequently  it  was  impressed  on  the 
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manna,  not  only  to  show  the  Israelites  that  it  fell  but  on  six 
days,  but  also  to  warn  them  of  the  miseries  they  would  under- 
go, if  they  dared  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  number  six  has  been  considered  at  Rome  as  ominous 
of  misfortune.  Tarquinius  Sextus  was  the  very  worst  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  his  brutal  conduct  led  to  a  revolution  in  the 
government;  under  Urban  the  Sixth,  the  great  schism  of  the  west 
broke  out  j  Alexander  the  Sixth  outdid  all  that  his  predeces- 
sors amongst  the  Tarquins  or  the  Popes  had  ventured  to  do 
before  him ;  and  the  presentiment  seemed  to  receive  confirma- 
tion in  the  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  to  whose 
election  was  applied  this  line : 

"  Semper  sub  sextis  pcidila  Roma  Fuit." 

Napier,  in  his  "Florence,"  says:  " Sujierstition  observed 
that  Alexander  {first  Duke  of  Florence)  died  in  the  year  1536 
(Florentine  style),  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  on  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  night,  of  six  wounds,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  six  sixes  were  com- 
bined in  his  death,  making  up  the  age  of  6  x  6  =  36  of  the 
current  year  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  (heir-apparent  of  the  King  of  Holland), 
who  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Paris  (June  1 1,  1879),  was,  it 
is  said,  very  suiMirstitious  with  regard  to  the  numbers  six  and 
eleven.  As  a  sporting  man,  he  always  withdrew  his  horses 
when  they  were  classed  under  one  or  the  other.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  the  prince  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  and  at  eleven  o'clock. 

In  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (June  5,  1852),  we  find  the  follow- 
ing note  by  the  editor  :  "  The  number  sr^cn  has  been  a  subject 
of  particular  speculation  with  some  old  writers;  and  every 
deiKirtment  of  nature,  science,  literature,  and  art,  has  been 
ransacked  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  septenary  combina- 
tion." In  the  year  1502,  there  was  printed  at  Leipsic  a  work 
entitled  "  Heptalogium  Virgilii  Salzburgensis,"  in  honour  of  the 
number  seven.     It  consitts  of  seven  parts,  each  consisting  d 
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seven  divisions.  But  the  most  curious  work  on  the  subject  of 
numbers  is  the  following,  the  contents  of  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  quite  worthy  of  the  title,  "  The  Secrets  of 
Numbers,  according  to  Theological,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical, 
and  Harmonica!  Computation  ;  drawn,  for  the  better  part,  out 
of  those  Ancients  as  well  as  Neoteriques.  Pleasing  to  read, 
profitable  to  understande,  opening  themselves  to  the  capacities 
of  both  learned  and  unlearned  ;  being  no  other  than  a  key  to 
lead  men  to  any  doctrinal  knowledge  whatsoever."  By 
William  Ingpen,  Gent.,  London,  1624.*  In  chap,  ix.,  the 
author  has  given  many  notable  opinions  from  learned  men  to 
prove  the  excellency  of  the  number  seven :  "  First,  it  neither 
begets,  nor  is  h^gotten,  according  to  the  saying  of  Philo. 
Some  numbers,  indeed,  within  the  compass  of  ten,  beget,  but 
are  not  begotten  ;  and  that  is  the  unarie.  Others  are  begotten, 
^ut  l)cget  not,  as  the  octonarie.  Only  the  septenarie,  having 
a  prerogative  above  them  all,  neither  begetteth  nor  is  be- 
gotten. This  is  its  first  divinity,  or  perfection.  Secondly,  this 
is  an  harmonical  nunilwr,  and  the  well  and  fountain  of  that 
fair  and  lovely  Digramma,  because  it  includeth  within  itself  all 
manner  of  harmony.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  theological  number,  con- 
sisting of  perfection.  Fourthly,  because  of  its  compositure; 
for  it  is  there  com])ounded  of  one  and  six  ;  two  and  five  ;  three 
and  four.  Now,  every  one  of  these  being  excellent  in  them- 
selves (as  hath  been  demonstrated),  how  can  this  number  be 
but  far  more  excellent,  consisting  of  them  all,  and  participating, 
as  it  were,  in  all  their  e.xceilent  virtues." 

In  a  manuscript  on  M'itchcraft,  by  John  Bell,  a  Scottish 
minister  (1705),  he  says:  "Are  there  not  some  who  cure  by 
observing  number?  after  the  example  of  Balaam,  who  used 
magiam  geometricam  (Numbers  xxiii.  i),  'build  me  here  seven 
altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen,  and  seven  rams,'  etc. 

•  The  Rev.  Richard  Clarke  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  the  number  seven. 
Fra  Paolo,  in  his  "History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  indicates  all  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  number.  Much  information  on  the  mystical 
import  of  the  nunilxjrs  will  be  found  in  Cudworth's  "  Intellectual  System," 
and  in  Taylor's  "  Theoretic  .\rithmelic." 
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There  are  some  witches  who  enjoin  the  sick  to  dip  their  shirt  seven 
times  in  south -running  water.  Elisha  sends  Naaman  to  wash 
in  Jordan  seven  times.  Elijali,  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  sends  his 
servant  seven  times  to  look  for  rain.  When  Jericho  was  taken 
they  compassed  the  city  seven  times." 

Not  only  the  ancient  Jews  but  the  heathens  regarded  this 
number  of  great  efficacy  in  religious  actions.  Apuleius  says  : 
"  Desirous  of  purifying  myself,  1  wash  in  the  sea,  and  dip  my 
head  in  the  waves  seven  times,  Pythagoras  having  thought  that 
this  number  is  above  all  others  most  projier  in  the  concerns  of 
religion." 

According  to  Macrobius,  the  Egyptians  discovered  that  the 
sun  was  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  But, 
as  he  adds,  that  these  same  Egyptians  taught  that  the  sphere 
of  the  sun  was  the  second,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed 
immediately  above  that  of  the  moon,  whilst  the  Chaldeans 
maintained  that  it  was  the  fourth,  and  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  planctar)^  system,  it  api)ears  more  probable  that  the  latter 
were  the  true  authors  of  this  discovery.  If  it  be  also  con- 
sidered that,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  Greeks  were  in 
possession  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  symbol  of  Apollo  with  a 
lyre  with  sn'cn  strings,  which  represented  the  orbits  of  the  sa>en 
planets,  and  if  we  compare  this  symbol  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
stven  bats  to  the  sun,  by  the  Sabreans,  and  the  funeral  dance 
performed  by  the  sez'cn  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  temple  of 
Babylon,  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  Tammuz,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  forming  our  notions. 

Seven,  as  an  astronomical  period,  is  known  to  most  nations, 
and  has  been  from  limes  prior  to  history.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  says  the  moon's  phases  are  changed  every  seven 
days.  Seleucus,  the  mathematician,  he  also  says  distinguishes 
seven  phases  of  that  luminary.*    He  notices  the  seven  planets, 

*  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  only  seven  metals :  gold,  silver, 
copjier,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  These  seven  inel.ils  were  originally 
•apposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  ^vilh  the  seven  heavenly  bodies  then 

lown  to  belong  to  our  system.    To  bright  ycUow  gold,  the  name  of  Sol 
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seven  angels,  seven  stars,  in  the  Pleiades  and  in  the  Great 
Bear ;  seven  tones  in  music,  seventh  daj-s  in  diseases,  and 
gives  an  elegant  elegy  of  Solon  on  the  changes  of  every  seven 
years  in  man's  life. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  says 
that  according  to  very  ancient  teaching,  the  soul  of  man,  or 
his  "inward  holy  body,"  is  compounded  of  the  seven  properties 
which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  seven  planets.  Fire 
animates,  earth  gives  the  sense  of  feeling,  water  gives  speech, 
air  gives  taste,  mist  gives  sight,  flowers  give  hearing,  the  south 
wind  gives  smelling.  Hence  the  seven  senses  are  animation, 
feeling,  speech,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling. 

Numerous  and  difticult  were  the  combin.ition  of  numbers 
which  puzzled  the  brains  of  astrologers  in  former  times.  The 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  divided  into  those  called  northern 
and  commanding  (the  first  six),  and  those  called  soutlurn  and 
obeying  (the  remaining  six).  The  four  triplicities  was  another 
distribution  of  the  t^velve  signs,  into  groups  of  four,  denoted 
as  fier)',  earthy,  airy,  and  watery.  The  properties  of  the  snm 
planets  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  occult 
science.  The  aspects  of  the  planets  were  divided  into  five. 
Each  of  the  planets,  except  the  sun  and  moon,  had  two  signs, 
or  houses,  called  their  own — the  one  diurnal,  the  other  noc- 
turnal. The  Tivelve  Planetary  Houses  comprehended  all  that 
could  possibly  befall  any  individual, 

The  seven  planets  were  considered  by  the  Persians  the  seven 

gates  of  heaven  ;  the  last  of  which,  the  sun,  was  termed  the 

golden  gate.     Chaucer  says  : 

"  The  Ixxlies  sevenc  eke,  lo  Ihem  here  anon  j 
Sol  Gold  is,  and  Luna  Silver  we  threpc  ; 
Mars  Iron,  Mercuric  Quikesilvcr  wc  clepc; 
Saturnus  Lede,  arnl  Jupilcr  !■>  Tin  ; 
And  Venus  Coper,  by  my  father's  kin." 

was  given;  whilst  white  silver  was  termed  Luna;  copper,  which  had 
chiefly  been  obtained  from  the  island  of  Cypnis,  and  received  its  common 
name  {niprtim)  from  this  source,  was  hkewise  called  I'enuj.  Tin  was 
specially  dedicated  \.o Jupiter ;  iron  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war  ;  whilst  heavy, 
thick,  dull  lead  was  connected  with  Saturn;  and  the  mobile  quicksilver 
was  called  Mercury,  after  the  active  messenger  of  the  gods. 
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A  passage  containing  the  words  "  seven  senses,"  occurs  in  the 
poem  of  Taliesin,  called  Y  Byd  Afawr,  or  the  Macrocosm,  of 
which  a  translation  may  be  found  in  vol  xxL  of  the  British 
Magazine.  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  which  it  is  quoted  refers 
also  to  the  Mysten'um  Magnum  of  Jacob  Bcehmen,  which 
teaches  "  how  the  soul  of  man  in  his  "  inward  holy  body,  was 
compounded  of  "  the  sn^en  properties  under  the  influence  of 
the  seven  planets :" 

"  I  will  ndore  my  Father, 
My  God,  my  Supporter, 
Who  placed,  throughout  my  head, 
Tlie  soul  of  my  reason, 
And  made  for  my  perception 
My  seven  facultifs 

Of  fire,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  air, 
And  mist,  :ind  flowers, 
And  the  southerly  wind. 
As  it  loeie  seven  senses  of  reasim 
For  my  Father  to  impel  me  ; 
With  the  first  I  shall  Ivc  animated. 
With  the  second  I  shall  touch, 
W'ith  the  third  I  shall  cry  out, 
^Vish  the  fourth  t  shall  taste. 
With  the  fifth  I  shall  see, 
With  the  sixth  I  shall  liear. 
With  the  seventh  I  shall  smell  ; 
And  I  will  maintain 
That  se-tvn  skies  there  arc 
Over  the  astrologer's  head,"  etc. 

The  seven  heavens  of  the  Koran  are,  literally,  seven  paths,  by 
which  the  heavens  are  meant,  because,  according  to  some  ex- 
positors, they  are  the  paths  of  the  angels  and  of  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  though  the  original  word  also  signifies  things  which  are 
folded,  or  placed  like  stories  one  above  another,  as  the  Moham- 
medans suppose  the  heavens  to  be. 

Among  the  Russians  there  is  a  superstition  that  a  l.ndder 
should  be  placed  in  the  grave  of  a  dead  person  by  which  the 
soul  may  climb  to  heaven  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  leading 
to  it.  This  ladder  has  seven  bars  or  rungs,  in  reference  to  the 
"  seven  "  heavens. 

In  a  poem  entitled  "  This  World  is  but  a  Vanyte,"  from  the 
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Lambelh  MS.,  853,  about  1430  a.d.,  is  a  curious  comparison  of 
the  life  of  man  to  the  seven  times  of  the  day.  The  number 
seven  is  here  determined  apparently  by  the  /tours  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Thus  corresponding  to  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  we  have  the  following  i)eriods  of 
the  day  and  of  man's  life  :  "  i.  Morning.  The  infant  is  like  the 
morning,  at  first  bom  si>otless  and  innocent  2.  Midmorrow. 
This  is  the  period  of  childhood.  3.  Undern  (9  a.m.).  The 
boy  is  put  to  schooL  4.  Midday.  He  is  knighted  and  fights 
battles.  5.  High-noon  (/>.,  nones,  or  9th  hour — 3  [i.m.).  He 
is  crowned  a  king,  and  fulfils  all  his  pleasure.  6.  Midovemoon 
(i.e.,  the  middle  of  the  period  between  high-noon  and  evensong). 
The  man  begins  to  droop,  and  cares  little  for  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  7.  Evensong.  The  man  walks  with  a  staff,  and  death 
seeks  him. 

The  seven  penitential  psalms,  by  constant  re[>etition,  had  a 
somniferous  influence.  "  But  Gargantua,"  says  Rabelais,  "  could 
not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soever  he  turned  him- 
self Whereuix)n  the  monk  said  to  him,  '  I  never  sleep 
soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers.  Let  us,  therefore, 
begin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  to  Iry  whether 
you  shall  not  quickly  fall  asleej).'  The  conceit  pleased  Gar- 
gantua very  well ;  and  beginning  the  first  of  these  psalms,  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  Beati  quorum,  they  fell  asleep,  both  one 
and  the  other." 

In  Howell's  "  Epistolae  Ho-Elianse,"  1688,  is  the  following 
curious  passage  :  "  I  thank  God  I  have  this  fruit  of  my  foreign 
travels,  that  I  can  pray  to  him  every  day  in  the  week  in  several 
languages,  and  upon  Sunday,  in  set'en,  which,  n  oraisons  of  my 
own,  I  punctually  perform  in  my  private  post-meridian  devo- 
tions. £t  sic  atcrnam  contendo  attingere  I'itavi.  By  these  steps 
I  strive  to  climb  to  heaven." 

Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  curious  old  English  treatise 
on  the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  are  "  lykyned  to  sevene  sundry 
bestis :  as  pryde  to  y'  lyon.  Covetyse  to  y'  urchon.  Wrathe  to 
y*  wolfe.    Envye  to  y*  hound.    Slowthe  to  y*  asse.    Glotonye  to 
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a  here,  and  lecherye  to  a  swj-ne."  In  another  hand  is  wTitten 
at  the  end,  "  Explicit  tractatus  de  septem  pcccalis  inortalibus 
quem  comjiosuit  Reverendus  Magister  frater  Ricardus  Lavyn- 
ham  Ordinis  Beatissime  Dei  genetricis  Marie  dc  Monte 
CarnielL" 

Few  subjects  are  more  common  in  our  old  authors  than  that 
of  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins."  In  the  "  Ancren  Riwle"  (pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society),  we  have  the  names  of  the 
"Seven  Virtues,"  which' were  considered  as  remedies  against 
the  seven  sins.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Plowman " — Humilitas,  humility  ;  Caritas,  charitj-,  love  ; 
Paticntia,  patience ;  CastUas,  chastity ;  EUemosyna,  bounty ; 
Abslintntio,  abstinence  ;  Vigilanlia,  business.  By  some  of  the 
early  theologians,  the  seven  virtues  are  termed  the  seven  sisters ; 
peace  taking  the  place  of  business. 

In  the  "Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,"  attributed  to  Wycliffe, 
and  the  MS,  of  which  is  in  the  librar)-  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  there  is  "Septem  peccata  capitalia  ";  i  treatise  on  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  beginning  :  "  Sith  bileue  techeth  v^  that  every 
yuel  is  other  synne,  or  cometh  of  synne,  synne  shulde  be  fled 
as  almaner  of  yuel" 

In  Constable's  Sonnets  (Decad.  i,  S.  6),  we  have: 

"  Mine  eye  with  all  the  deadly  sins  is  fraught, 
First  /r<>«(/,  sith  it  presum'd  to  look  so  hie, 
A  watchman  being  made,  stoode  gazing  by, 
And  iJ/e,  took  no  hcedc  till  I  was  caught; 
And  envious,  bearcs  envic  that  by  (my)  thought 
.Should  in  his  absence  be  lo  her  so  nie  j 
To  kill  my  hart,  mine  eye  let  in  her  eye, 
And  so  consent  gave  to  a  murthcr  wrought  ; 
And  cavtlDHi,  it  never  would  remove 

From  her  fairc  hairc,  gold  doth  so  please  his  sight  ; 
Ufu/iast,  a  bandcbetwecnc  my  heart  and  love  ; 

A  glutton  eye,  with  tearcs  dninke  every  night. 
These  sinnes  procured  have  a  goddesse  ire. 
Wherefore  my  hart  is  damn'd  in  love's  sweet  fire." 

A  curious  French  manuscript  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of" 
the  thirteenth  century,  has  a  singular  illustration  of  the  number 
ven.     It  is  a  miniature ;  a  wheel  cut  into  seven  rays,  and  com- 
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posed  of  seven  concentric  cordons.  The  rays  form  seven  com- 
partments, divided  into  as  many  cordons,  containing  in  each 
cordon  one  of  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  one  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  one  of  the  seven  spiritual  arms  of  justice, 
one  of  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  one  of  the  seven  virtues,  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  one  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  pocket-book  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  contains  among  a  number  of  singular,  mystical,  and 
varied  subjects,  an  arithmetical  table  of  the  number  seven, 
multiplied  from  i  to  37. 

The  "  Cnujjhis  Serpent  "  wears  on  its  head  a  crown  of  seven 
points  or  vowels. 

The  Bektashi  dervishes  of  Turkey  have  many  superstitious 
beliefs  in  connection  with  their  girdle,  cap,  and  cloak.  One 
ceremony  with  the  stone  worn  in  the  girdle,  is  rather  striking. 
The  sheikh  puts  it  in  and  out  seven  times,  saying:  "I  tic  up 
greediness,  and  unbind  generosity.  I  tie  up  anger,  and  unbind 
weakness.  I  tie  up  ignorance,  and  unbind  the  fear  of  God.  I 
lie  up  passion,  and  unbind  the  love  of  God.  I  tie  up  the 
devilLsh,  and  unbind  the  divine." 

In  Lane's  "  Modern  Egj'ptians,"  mention  is  made  of  a  ridi- 
culous ceremony  for  the  cure  of  a  pimple  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.  The  person  affected  with  it  goes  to  any  seven  women 
of  the  name  of  Fa't'meh,  in  seven  different  houses,  and  begs 
from  each  of  them  a  morsel  of  bread ;  these  seven  morsels  con- 
stitute the  remedy. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  almost  universal  reverence  in 
ancient  times  for  the  numbers  three,  sci'en,  and  forty.  Jacob 
served  sn'Oi  years  for  each  of  his  wives,  and  the  Arabs  of  remote 
periods  frequently  did  the  sama  Hence  the  Moors  transmitted 
the  custom  to  the  Spaniards,  as  we  perceive  in  the  Spanish 
ballads.     Thus,  in  that  of  Calainos  : 

"  For  vos  le  servi  siele  aiios. 
Sin  intercs  in  soUlaOa  ; 
Ki  el  t.inipoco  mv  la  did, 
Ni  yo  la  dciDondario." 
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In  another,  Count  Carlos  paid  his  addresses  for  sevai  years  to 
the  Princess  Clara  ;  and  in  that  of  Prince  Baldwin,  the  bride  was 
brought  seven  times,  in  different  dresses,  to  the  bridal  chamber. 

The  Moors,  and  after  them  the  Spaniards,  applied  the  number 
seven  to  sortilege,  jirecisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jiagan 
Arabs  are  stated  to  have  done.  Accordingly,  when  Bertram's 
father  sought  his  son  after  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  his 
friends  cast  lots  seven  times : 

"  Siele  veces  ethan  sueHe 
Qiiien  U  zvlvfrA  buscar." 

The  Moors  did  the  same  when  they  tried  to  seize  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Guarinos.  Hence,  when  Count  Irlos  was  forced  by  the 
king  to  leave  his  young  wife,  and  fight  with  the  Moor  Aliarde 
and  his  troops,  he  says : 

"  Siele  aims,  la  Condesa, 
Stefe  arios  rac  espcrail 
Si  i  los  ocho  no  viniere, 
A  los  nueve  vos  casad. " 


THE  superstition  respecting  climacteria,  or  critical  p>eriods  of 
life,  was  very  strong  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  even 
down  to  rather  recent  times,  the  mystic  numbers  7  and  9  so 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the  combination  of  these 
numbers,  had  their  influence  with  many  persons.  It  was 
believed  that  the  constitution  of  man  changed  every  seven 
years,  and  that  during  every  septime  the  whole  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  were  periodically  renewed — the  old  cast  off, 
and  new  matter  formed.  Periods  of  seven  years  were  looked 
upon  as  stejK  or  stages  in  life.  At  seven  years  of  age  a  child 
had  left  infancy ;  at  twice  seven,  or  fourteen,  he  had  attained 
puberty ;  at  three  times  seven,  or  twenty-one,  he  had  reached 
manhood,  and  so  on.  But  as  jieople  advanced  in  years  the 
more  critical  points  were  approached,  and  the  grand  climacteric 
was  looked  forward  to  with  some  anxiety.  Combinations  of  the 
numbers  3,  7,  and  9,  were  mostly  employed,  and  3  +  7  =  21  ; 
7  +  7  =  49  >  7  +  9  =  63,  and  9  +  9-81,  were  important  periods. 
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Levinus  Lesmius  obsen-es:  "Augustus  Csesar,  as  Gallius  saitli, 
was  glad  and  hoped  that  he  was  to  live  long,  because  he  had 
jxisscd  his  sixty-third  year.  For  olde  men  seldom  jiasse  that 
year,  but  they  arc  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Now  there  are  two 
years,  the  seventh  and  ninth,  that  commonly  bring  great  changes 
in  a  man's  life,  and  great  dangers,  wherefore  sixty-three,  that 
containes  both  these  numbers  multiplied  together,  comes  not 
without  heaps  of  dangers,  for  nine  times  seven,  or  seven  times 
nine  are  sixly-three.  And  thereupon  that  is  called  the  climac- 
tericall  year,  because,  beginning  from  seven,  it  doth  as  it  were 
by  steps,  finish  a  man's  life."  He  adds,  "  From  this  observation 
of  years  there  hath  been  a  long  custom  in  many  countries,  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  makes  new  agreements  with  his  tenant 
every  seventh  year."* 

"  There  be,"  says  Fabian  Withers,  "  certain  evil  times  and 
years  of  a  man's  life  which  are  at  every  seven  years'  end. 
Wherefore  if  thou  wilt  prolong  thy  days,  as  often  as  thou  comesl 
to  every  seventh  or  ninth  year  (if  thou  givest  any  credit  to  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus),  diligently  consult  with  an  astronomer,  from 
whence  and  by  what  means  any  peril  or  danger  may  liai>])en,  or 
come  unto  thee ;  then  either  go  unto  a  physician,  or  use  dis- 
cretion and  temperance,  and  by  that  means  thou  mayest  defer 
and  prolong  thy  natural  life,  through  the  rules  of  astronomy  and 
the  help  of  the  physician." 

Drayton,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Clifton,  says : 

"  Death  might  have  taken  such,  her  end  dcfcir'd. 
Until  the  time  she  had  lieen  climacler'd 
When  she  would  have  been  three-score  years  and  three. 
Such  as  our  l>est  at  three  and  twenty  lie." 

In  a  letter  of  William  Camden,  Clarenceux  King-at-Arms  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  (among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  at  the  British 

*  In  a  very  curious  work  on  "The  Vcnnifonn  Origin  of  Diseases," by 
Dr.  William  Ramsey,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  11.,  henitempis  to 
show  the  seven  ages  of  man,  under  different  circumstances,  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  different  kinds  of  worms ;  and  in  treating  of  the  causes  of  worms, 
he  enters  at  large  on  supernatural  causes,  making  God  and  Ilis  angeU  one 
of  the  hyper-physical  causes,  and  the  Devil  and  his  imps,  magicians,  con- 
jurers, and  witches,  others  of  the  same  description. 
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Museum),  infonning  him  of  the  queen's  restoration  to  health, 
he  says  :  "  Hir  mynde  altogether  averted  from  Phisiq,  in  this 
hir  clymactericall  Yearc." 

Were  this  letter  dated  (it  only  bears  xv  Martii)  one  could 
know  if  the  queen  was  then  in  her  sixty -third  year. 

Grose  remarks  liiat  sixty-three,  styled  the  grand  climacterica! 
year,  being  composed  of  the  mystical  number  nine,  multiplied 
by  that  of  seven,  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  most  men  ;  and  that, 
having  survived  it,  they  have,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  taken 
a  new  lease  of  their  lives." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  all  sorts  of  remedies  are 
directed  to  be  taken  three,  seven,  or  nine  times.  This  pre- 
dilection for  odd  numbers  is  very  ancient 


'/  ^  If E  power  of  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  to  heal  dis- 
-•  eases  is  humorously  alluded  to  in  the  "Tatler"  (No.  ii). 
The  passage  is  in  a  letter  signed  D.  Distaff;  "  Tipstaff,  being  a 
seventh  son,  used  to  cure  the  king's  evil  ;  but  his  rascally  de- 
scendants are  so  far  from  having  that  healing  quality,  that  by  a 
touch  upon  the  shoulder,  they  gave  a  man  such  an  ill  habit  of 
body  that  he  can  never  come  abroad  afterwards." 

This  superstition  is  derived  from  the  strange  notion  that  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  was  accounted  an  infallible  doctor. 
Lupton,  in  his  second  book  of  "  Notable  Things  "  (edit.  1 660), 
says  :  "  It  is  manifest,  by  experience,  that  the  seventh  male 
child,  by  just  order  (never  a  girl  or  wench  being  born  between) 
doth  heal  only  with  touching  (through  a  natural  gift)  the  king's 
evil,  which  b  a  special  gift  of  God,  given  to  kings  and  queens, 
as  daily  experience  doth  witnesse.'' 

Thiers,  in  his  "Traits  des  Superstitions,"  alluding  to  this 
I)articular  cure,  and  others,  adds,  that  it  must  be  done  "  aprfes 
avoir  jeCini?  trois  ou  ncuf  jours  avant  que  de  toucher  les  malades." 
It  is  recorded  as  a  superstition  in  Yorkshire  (1819),  that  if  any 
woman  has  seven  boys  in  succession,  the  last  should  be  bred 
to  the  profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  would  be  sure  of 
being  successful 
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Grose  remarks  as  a  popular  superstition  that  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  is  born  a  physician,  having  an  intuitive  kno\*-- 
ledge  of  the  art  of  healing  all  disorders,  and  sometimes  the 
faculty  of  performing  wonderful  cures  by  touching  only. 

The  Scotch  spaewift  (fortune-teller)  generally  set  u])  the 
pretension  that  she  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
daughter,  and  was  supposed,  in  consequence,  by  the  lower 
orders,  to  be  possessed  of  second  sight 

A  writer  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (June  12,  1852)  observes: 
"  In  Saltash  Street,  Plymouth,  my  friend  copied,  on  the  10th 
December,  1851,  the  following  inscription  on  a  board,  indi- 
cating the  profession  and  claims  of  the  inhabitant :  "  A.  Shep- 
herd, the  third  seventh  daughter,  Doctress." 

In  the  "  Diary  of  Walter  Yonge  "  ("Camden  Society"),  we 
read;  "In  January,  1606-7,  it  is  reported  from  London  by 
credible  letters,  that  a  child  being  the  seventh  son  of  his  mother, 
and  no  woman  child  bom  between,  healeth  deaf,  blind,  and 
lame  ;  but  the  parents  of  the  child  are  popish,  as  so  many  say 
as  are  healed  by  it.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Doctor  Vaughan, 
caused  divers  to  be  brought  to  the  child  as  aforesaid,  who  said 
a  short  prayer  as  (he)  imposed  his  hands  upon,  as  'tis  said  he 
did  unto  others ;  but  no  miracle  foiloweth  any,  so  that  it  ap- 
peareth  to  be  a  plain  lie  invented  to  win  grace  to  the  jxjpish 
faction." 

In  the  "British  Apollo"  (edit.  1726)  we  find  the  following 
answer  given  by  the  oracle  to  the  complaint  of  a  seventh  son, 
etc,  that  he  could  not  heal  as  much  as  the  toothache.  "  Be 
not  discouraged  that  you  can  cure  no  disease,  for  you  are  much 
more  happy  than  those  seventh  sons  who  believe  they  can. 
Since  they,  in  reality,  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  cure  others, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  release  themselves  from  ti\e  complica- 
tion of  distempers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  they  labour  under, 
as  the  Hippo  vapours,  vanity,  affectation,  etc.,  which  are  the  in- 
gredients that  compound  their  faith." 

In  Chambers's  "  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  "  (ii.  396),  it 
is  stated  that  in  February,  1682,  one  Hugh  McGie  "gave  in  a 
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bill  to  the  Privy  Council,  representing  that,  by  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  any  tradesman  having  seven  sons  together,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  daughter,  is  declared  free  of  all  public 
burdens  and  taxes,  and  has  other  encouragements  bestowed  on 
him,  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  the  said  children  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  claiming  a  similar  pri- 
vilege on  the  strength  of  his  having  that  qualificatioa  The 
Council  recommended  the  magistrates  (of  Edinburgh)  to  take 
Hugh's  seven  sons  into  consideration  when  they  laid  their 
'stents'  (trade  taxes)  ujion  him." 

In  Lord  Caernarvon's  "  Portugal  and  Gallicia,"  we  read : 
"  The  borderer  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
dreadful  Lobishomens — a  devoted  race  held  in  mingled  horror 
and  commiseration,  and  never  mentioned  without  emotion  by 
the  Portuguese  peasantry.  They  believe  that  if  a  woman  be 
delivered  of  sei^cn  male  infants  successively,  the  seventh,  by  an 
inexplicable  fatality,  becomes  subject  to  the  powers  of  darkness; 
and  is  compelled  on  ever)'  Saturday  evening  to  assume  the 
likeness  of  an  ass.  So  changed,  and  followed  by  a  horrid  train 
of  dogs,  he  is  forced  to  run  an  impious  race  over  the  moors,  and 
through  the  villages,  nor  is  allowed  an  interval  of  rest  until  the 
dawning  Sabbath  terminates  his  sufferings,  and  restores  him  to 
human  shape."  * 

*  In  an  article  on  "Fairy  Su[>erslitions  in  Donegal,"  published  in  the 
Vnivtrsity  Magazint  for  August,  1879,  arc  the  following  statements 
respecting  the  .ffi'^nM  ii)«  :  "It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  particular 
ceremony  must  be  observed  at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth,  in  order  to 
give  him  his  healing  power.  The  woman  who  receives  him  in  her  arms, 
places  in  his  tiny  hand  whatever  substance  she  decides  that  he  shall  rub  with 
in  after-life,  and  she  is  very  careful  not  to  let  him  touch  anjlhing  until  this 
shall  have  been  accomplished.  If  silver  is  to  be  the  charm,  she  has  pro- 
vided a  sixpenny  or  threepenny  bit ;  but  as  the  coinage  of  the  realm  may 
possibly  chance  during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  render  his  cure  ^■alueless,  she 
has  more  likely  placed  meal,  or  salt,  upon  the  table,  within  reach.  Some- 
times it  is  dclcrmincd  that  he  is  to  rub  with  his  own  hair,  and  in  this  case 
the  father  is  summoned  and  requested  to  kneel  down  before  his  new-born 
son,  whose  little  fingers  are  guided  to  his  head,  and  helped  to  close  Ufxjn  a 
lock  of  hair.  Whatever  substance  a  seventh  son  nibs  with,  must  be  worn 
by  his  patients  as  long  as  they  live." 
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IN  the  Indo-Mohammedan  Folklore,  Mulik-ghut-shan  is 
the  King  of  the  Genii.  He  has  nine  evil  genii  added  to 
his  family  for  every  child  bom  among  men.  To  genii  are 
allotted  nine  different  posts  in  which  to  exercise  their  wicked- 
ness. 

In  Egjpt,  every  month  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  care 
of  three  decans,  or  directors.  There  were  thirty-six  of  these, 
each  sui>erintending  ten  days,  and  these  decans  were  supposed 
to  exercise  the  most  extensive  influence  over  the  human  frame. 
Astrological  squares  calculated  upon  this  mythology  are  still 
in  existence.     St.  Jerome  called  it  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt 

In  Hampole's  "  Prick  of  Conscience,"  the  ten  things  that 
destroy  venial  sins  are  holy  water,  alms  deeds,  fasting,  the 
sacrament,  the  Pater  Noster,  shrift,  the  bishop's  blessing,  the 
priest's  blessing,  knocking  upon  the  hnast  as  practised  by  a  meek 
man,  and  extreme  unction. 

Meursius,  in  his  "  Denarius  Pythagoricus,"  points  out  the 
antitjuity  of  the  niimen/s  in/austus  of  eleT'en  at  a  banquet.  The 
number  eleven  being  the  first  which  transgresses  the  decad, 
denotes  the  wicked  who  transgress  the  Decalogue ;  whilst 
twelve,  the  number  of  the  apostles,  is  the  proper  symbol  of  the 
good  and  jusL 

The  "  baker's  dozen  "  is  an  old  saying.  In  "  The  Witch,' 
written  by  Thomas  Middleton,  about  1620,  Firestone  says  to 
his  mother,  the  witch  : 

"  May  you  not  have  one  o'clock  in  to  the  dozen,  mother  ?" 

Witch,  "No." 

Firestone,  "  Your  spirits  are  then  more  unconscionable  than 
bakers.'^ 

The  number  thirteen  is  considered  as  extremely  ominous,  it 
being  held  that  when  thirteen  persons  meet  in  a  room  one  of 
them  will  die  in  a  year.  There  are  several  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  one  of  which  (in  1798) 
disposes  of  the  question  thus  :  "  The  superstition  that  where  a 
company  of  persons  amount  to  thirteen,  one  of  them  will  die 
within  the  tweh-emonth  afterwards,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  calculations  adhered  to  by  the  insurance  offices,  which  pre- 
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sume  that  out  of  thirteen  persons,  taken  indiscriminately,  one 
will  die  within  a  year." 

Another  writer  suggests  that  this  superstition  may,  probably, 
have  risen  from  the  Paschal  Supper,  where  thirteen  were  pre- 
sent.* 

Fuller  relates,  "  That  a  covetous  courtier  complained  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  of  Christ  College,  in  Cambridge,  that  it  was 
a  suijcrstitious  foundation,  consisting  of  a  master  and  twelve 
fellowes,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  His  twelve  apostles.  He 
advised  the  king  to  take  away  one  or  two  fellowships,  so  as  to 
discompose  that  superstitious  number.  'Oh  no,'  said  the 
king,  '  I  have  a  better  way  than  that  to  mar  their  conceit ;  I 
will  add  a  thirteenth  fellowship  to  them,'  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly, and  so  it  remaineth  to  the  present  day." 

Waldron,  in  his  "Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man"  (1731), 
sjjeaking  of  a  crj-pt,  or  subterranean  cha]>el  near  Peel  Castle, 
says  :  "  Within  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  chapel 
is  supported.  They  have  a  sui>erstition  that  whatsoever  stranger 
goes  to  see  this  cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count  the 
pillars,  shall  do  something  to  occasion  his  being  confined  there." 
The  Germans  derive  this  superstition  from  the  Northern 
Mythology.  In  "Die  Urreligion  des  Deutschen  Volkes  in 
Hessischen  Sitten,"  etc,  von  E.  Miilhausse,  Cassell,  i860,  we 
read :  "  Wahrschcinlich  hat  diescr  Glaube  in  dem  Mythus 
seinen  Grund,  dass  von  den  13  Gottern,  die  urspriinglich  un- 
schliesslich  des  Loki  in  Walhall  tagten,  einer  sterben  musste, 
namlich  Baldur."  The  Italians  regard  thirteen  as  unlucky, 
because  the  thirteenth  card  of  one  of  the  sets  of  cards  used  in 


•  There  se:ms  to  ^>c  tio  doubt  tliat  llie  tiotion  of  thirteen  to  dinner  luis 
reference  to  the  Last  Supper,  at  which  thirteen  were  present.  "Some," 
observes  Lord  Lyllclton,  in  "  Notes  .ind  Queries,"  "T  believe,  have  carried 
it  to  the  extent  of  disliking  that  number  at  all  times  ;  Imt  the  commoner 
form  limits  it  to  Friday.  Not  that  there  is  any  ground  for  fact  in  this  for 
the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  fifth,  not  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  Sailors 
are  held  somewhat  superstitious,  and  I  knew  an  eminent  naval  officer,  who, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  he  acted  on  it  earlier  in  life,  actually  would  walk 
out  of  the  room  wl.en  the  conjunction  happened  on  a  Friday,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  both  of  which  events  were  jireccded 
by  the  siid  conjunction." 
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playing  a  game  called  Tarochi  bears  the  figure  of  death. 
Addison,  in  the  "Spectator"  (No.  7),  says  :  "  I  remember  I  was 
one  in  a  mixed  assembly  that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when 
on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  obsen'ed  there  were 
ihirUen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark  struck  a  panic  terror 
into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the 
ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine, 
taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big  with 
child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that  in- 
stead of  portending  that  one  in  the  comiwiny  should  die,  it 
plainly  foretold  that  one  of  them  should  he  born.  Had  not 
my  friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  question 
not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company  would  have  fallen  sick 
that  ver>'  night" 


IN  an  ancient  English  medical  MS.  in  the  'Royal  Library  at 
Stockliolm,  the  doctrine  o{ odd  numbers  ar\<^  their  supposed 
efficacy  is  frequently  noticed,  and  3,  7,  9  and  15  days  are  referred 
to  as  periods  of  administration  of  the  remedies.  For  dropsy, 
thrice  three  earth-worms  with  their  heads  cut  oflT,  immersed  in 
holy  water,  in  which  sugar  or  liquorice  is  to  be  dissolved,  is 
recommended  to  be  taken  daily  for  nine  days.  So  also  are 
some  powerful  diuretics  directed  to  be  given  for  nine  days  in 
the  same  disease.  And,  again,  another  drink  made  of  alex- 
ander,  betony,  and  fennel,  for  seven  days  for  the  like  puqiose. 
Centaury  is  ordered  to  be  taken  for  fifteen  days  to  e.\pel  venom 
of  whatever  description,  and  a  drink  of  the  seed  of  cress  is 
recommended  for  its  healing  ])roperties,  if  persisted  in  for  three 
days. 

There  was  a  singular  custom  at  Rome,  which  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  seller  of  provisions  had  a  voice  in  declaring  the 
value  of  his  wares.  Purchaser  and  vendor  simultaneously 
closed,  and  then  suddenly  opened,  one  of  their  hands,  or  some 
of  their  fingers.  If  the  number  of  fingers  on  both  sides  was 
even,  the  vendor  obtained  the  price  which  he  had  previously 
asked  :  but  if  the  number  was  uneven,  the  buyer  received  the 
goods  for  the  sum  he  had  just  before  tendered. 
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The  Romans  regarded  an  even  number  as  unlucky,  because, 
since  it  could  be  divided  equally,  it  was  the  emblem  of  death 
and  dissolution.  It  is  interesting  to  observ'e  the  care  with 
which  they  avoided  these  even  numbers.  The  year  of  Numa 
was  made  to  consist  of  355  days,  though  the  moon  in  twelve 
lunations  appears  to  complete  but  354  days,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  any  odd  number  into  twelve  parts,  without 
one,  at  least,  of  the  parts  being  an  even  number,  they  contrived 
to  divide  the  solitary  even  month  (February)  into  a  period  of 
t«'enty-three  days,  and  five  supernumerary  ones.  Christians  who 
were  inclined  to  be  superstitious  about  numbers,  strengthened 
themselves  in  their  ideas  by  observing  that  God  was  one  in 
three,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  bade  it  be  kept 
holy  for  ever. 

The  strange  prejudice  in  fa\'our  of  odd  numbers,  which  dates 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  spread  through  the  western 
world,  exists  in  all  its  force  amongst  the  Siamese.  They  will 
build  no  staircase  having  an  even  nimiber  of  stairs  ;  no  house 
must  have  an  even  number  of  rooms,  doors,  or  windows,  yel 
the  decimal  system  is  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  the 
associations  connected  with  eternity  and  infinity  are  impressed 
on  the  Siamese  mind  ;  and  the  gradations  from  tens  to  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  billions,  are  favourite  elements  of 
religious  calculation  among  the  bonzes. 

In  setting  a  hen,  says  Grose,  the  good  woman  holds  it  an 
indispensable  rule  to  put  an  odd  number  of  eggs. 

It  is  told  (with  some  share  of  doubt,  however)  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

that  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  he  chanced  to  tread  upon 

a  duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and  killed  it ;  upon  which 

he  dictated  to  his  mother  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Here  lies  good  Master  Duck, 

Whom  Samuel  Johnson  irod  on, 

If  it  h.id  lived,  it  h.id  hcnn  gcoJ luck- 

For  then  we'd  had  an  oJJ  one." 

MANY  works  have  been  vtTitten,  and  various  opinions 
formed,  respecting    the    passage   in   the   Revelation 
(xiii.   18),  "jy«r  is  wisdom;  let  him  that  hath  understanding 
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count  the  number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and  six."  Some  have 
imagined  that  this  mystical  number  relates  to  a  king  ;  some  to 
a  kingdom,  and  others  to  the  Pope.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  Revelation  treats  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Christian  churches,  as  appears  from  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ters, where  the  churches  are  particularly  spoken  of.  The 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  conquest  and  depopulation  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  would  seem  that  this  num- 
ber, 666,  comprehends  the  interval  of  time  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple,  and  the  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  which 
was  666  years.  If  we  subtract  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
(41 15)  at  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  when  the  divine 
communication  ceased,  from  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  at 
the  birth  of  Christ  (4711),  the  remainder  is  596,  the  interv-al  of 
lime  between  these  two  remarkable  epochs ;  then,  if  to  this 
remainder,  596,  we  add  70  years  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  the  mystical 
number  666,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  Divine  theocracy 
ceased  in  the  true  visible  church  of  God,  among  the  Jews,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  true  visible  church  of  God,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  among  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysterious  meaning 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  to 
suppose  that  every  letter  in  the  name  of  the  beast  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  numeral,  and  that  tliesc  numerals  were  to  be  added 
together,  in  order  to  make  the  amount  to  666,  the  number 
required. 

Upon  no  passage  of  Scripture,  probably,  has  more  ingenuity 
been  displayed  than  in  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  number  of 
the  beast :  "  And  his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and 
six."  It  has  been  found  in  the  names  of  various  Popes,  and 
Napoleon  I.  was  clearly  indicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  many. 
A  modern  writer  finds  Mammon  to  be  the  beast,  and  has 
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established  his  opinion  by  a  quotation  from  i  Kings  x.  14  : 
"  Now  ihe  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
was  six  hundred  three  score  and  six  talents  of  gold." 

In  an  historical  tract  (1646)  entitled  "Querela  Cantabre- 
giensis,"  speaking  of  the  Parliamentary  Covenant,  the  author 
thus  expresses  himself:  "This  Covenant,  for  which  all  this 
persecution  has  been,  consisted  of  six  articles,  and  these  articles 
of  666  words.  .  .  .  But  as  for  the  wMw^^r  of  the  beast,  to  answer 
directly  to  the  words  of  these  six  articles,  it  is  a  thing  (which 
considering  God's  blessed  providence  in  any  particular  thing) 
hath  made  many  of  us  and  others  seriously  and  often  to  reflect 
upon  it,  though  we  were  never  so  superstitiously  cahallisticatl  as 
to  ascribe  much  to  numbers.  This  discover)-,  we  confess,  was 
not  made  by  any  of  us,  but  by  a  very  judicious  and  worthy 
divine,  formerly  of  our  University  (M.  Geast),  and  then  a  pri- 
soner for  his  conscience,  within  the  precincts  of  it" 

It  is  singular  to  notice  in  how  many  instances  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  mystic  number  was  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
and  particular  events,  of  various  times  ;  and  ho*.v  ingeniously 
the  figures  were  tortured  into  a  prophetic  meaning.  I  must 
refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  on  this  subject,  to  the  shelves 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  will  find  much  to  prntify  his 
curiosity.  Space  will  only  permit  mc  to  notice  a  few  works  in 
which  the  matter  is  treated  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  1 666,  Dr.  Worthington  says  in  a 
letter  to  Whitefoot  (February  13.  1665-6):  "I  suppose  you 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some  small  pieces  of  one  T.  L.  as  the 
Voice  out  of  the  Wilderness  and  An  Exposition  of  Revelation 
C.  12  and  13,  with  other  tracts  about  the  downfall  of  Rome  in 
1666  (though  I  think  he  will  prove  to  be  mistaken  therein). 
He  lived  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  afterwards  betook  Wmself  to 
a  shepherd's  life." 

Addison, inthc  "Spectator "(No.  i9i),advertingtotheselection 
of  lottcrj'  tickets,  observes  :  "  I  have  been  told  of  a  certain 
zealous  dissenter,  who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Poper}',  and 
believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in  this  world,  win 
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lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the  Beast" 

Among  the  many  absurdities  connected  with  the  mystical 
numbers  of  7  and  666,  is  that  contained  in  a  collection  of 
broadsides  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  relating 
to  the  first  Napoleon.  It  is  addressed  to  iJ/r.  Urban:  "The 
following  singular  coincidences  may  furnish  matter  for  reflection 
to  the  curious.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  French 
Empire,  after  ]>assing  under  sciyh  different  forms  of  government 
(or  snen  heads),  was  divided  into  Uit  kingdoms  in  Europe  (the 
ten  horns  of  Daniel  and  John),  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  changes  Europe  has  undergone,  the  number  of  king- 
doms was  generally  about  ten.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
the  Heads  of  the  family  of  Napoleon^  who  have  effected  such  a 
change  in  the  same  empire  are  exactly  seven,  viz.,  Napoleon ; 
Joseph,  King  of  Italy ;  Louis,  King  of  Holland ;  Jerome ; 
Murat,  Duke  of  Berg  and  Clevcs ;  Cardinal  Fesch ;  Bcau- 
harnois,  the  adopted  son  of  Napoleon.  And,  also,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  New  Federation  are  fust  ten,  viz.,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
tembcrg,  Baden,  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Ysembourg,  Hohenzollern, 
Aremberg,  Salm,  Leyen. 

"  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  man's  name,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  there  are  precisely  three  times  six  letters  ;  Napole 
(6),  on  Buon  (6),  Aparte  (6) — 666.  And  in  his  name  is  con- 
tained the  name  given  by  John  to  the  King  of  the  Locusts, 
who  is  called  Apoleon,  or  the  Destroyer." 

K  wTiter  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (3  Series,  vol.  viiL  p.  377) 
mentions  having  a  pamphlet  called  "  Proofs  of  Holy  Writ,  or 
England's  Triumph  over  Buonajiarte  and  his  Armada  ;  foretold 
in  express  Terms  Seventeen  hundred  Years  ago,"  dated  Lon- 
don, Januar)'  i,  1804.  In  this  it  is  shown,  first  (Latinus,  or 
man  of  I^tium)  Italian,  i.e.,  Buonaparte :  the  separate  letters 
being  taken  as  Greek  numerals,  is  equal  to  666.  And,  secondly, 
that  the  name  of  the  First  Consul  being  spelt  Bonneparte,  is 
also  equal  to  666,  according  to  the  same  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. 
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Affixed  to  this  pamphlet  are  the  following  extracts  cut  out  of 
some  other  work  on  the  subject :  "  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
generally  honoured  as  the  beast ;  thus,  number  666,  the  num- 
ber of  the  beast,"  says  the  Buehive  of  the  Romish  Church, 
1580,  "doe  agree  very  well  in  one  with  this  Greeke  worde, 
EKKAH2IA  ITAAIKA  {Ecc/csia  Italica),  which  is  to  say  the 
Italian  or  Romish  Church  :  for  each  letter  in  the  Greek  makes 
one  number — this  niaketh  together  666.    Apoc  xiiL  17." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fabcr  also  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Buona- 
parte, the  beast,  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revelations. 
These  are  the  words  ;  "  The  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea  (Corsica), 
with  7  heads  and  10  horns,  and  upon  his  head  10  horns  and  10 
crowns,  is  Buonaparte.  This  beast  was  to  have  reigned  42 
months  as  Emi>eror  of  France.  Buonaparte  has  nearly  reigned 
this  exact  number  of  months  :  the  dragon,  i.e.  the  devil,  gave 
him  the  power  and  great  authority,  and  he  caused  all,  both 
great  and  small,  both  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive 
a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  i.e.  Buonaparte  has  caused  all  per- 
sons to  submit  to  his  tyranny.  The  beast's  number  was  six 
hundred  three  score  and  six,  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  numerical  calculations  of  all  the  letters  in  Buonaparte's  name, 
reckoning  the  letters  according  to  the  number  affixed  to  each 
before  the  introduction  of  the  figures ;  thus,  N  40,  A  i,  P  60, 
O  50,  L  20,  E  5,  A  I,  N  40,  the  letters  in  his  Christian  name: 
B  2,  U  1 10,  O  50,  N  40,  A  I,  P  60,  A  I,  R  80,  T  100,  E  5, 
being  the  letters  of  his  surname,  amounting  altogether  to 
666 — the  identical  number  of  the  beast,  i.e.  Buonaparte." 
This  dwixiQ  adds,  "that  without  the  smallest  doubt,  as  the 
truth  of  Revelation  can  never  be  questioned,  so  it  follows  that 
the  Spanish  jjatriots  are  destined  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  beast 
Buonaparte."  U'ell  may  Swift  obser\-e  that  such  commentators 
on  the  Revelations  turn  out  prophets  without  understanding  one 
word  of  the  text. 

Robert  J.  Fleming,  D.M.,  published  an  "  Apocalyptical  Key, 
an  extraordinary  discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy,  or 
the  Pouring  out  of  the  Vials  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
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Chap,  xvi.,  containing  Predictions  respecting  the  Revolutions 
of  France,  Fate  of  its  Monarch,  and  Surrounding  Nations." 
In  1803  was  published  the  "Prophetic  Minor,  or  a  Hint  to 
England,  containing  an  explanation  of  Prophecy,  that  relates 
to  the  French  Nation,  and  the  Threatened  Invasion,  proving 
Buonaparte  to  be  the  Beast  whose  number  is  666  (Rev.  xiii)."^ 
Two  other  works  are  mentioned  as  bearing  upon  the  number 
666 :  "  Wealth,  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast  (666)," 
i8mo.  (Bagster) ;  and  "  Lateinos  ....  being  none  other  than 
the  Pope  of  Rome,"  Reginald  Rabett,  Svo.  (1S35). 

A  wTiler  mentions  the  title  of  a  work  on  the  number  666,  as 
follows  :  "  An  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666,  wherein  not 
only  the  manner  how  this  Number  ought  to  be  interpreted,  b 
clearly  proved  and  demonstrated,  but  it  is  also  shevvn  that  this 
Number  is  an  exquisite  and  perfect  Character,  truly,  exactly, 
and  essentially  describing  that  state  of  Government  to  which  all 
other  notes  of  Anti-Christ  do  agree  ;  with  all  known  objections, 
solidly  and  fully  answered,  that  can  be  materially  brought  against 
it      By  Francis   Potter,   D.l).    Dan.    xii.  4.    O.xford,  printed 

*  Macaulay,  in  one  cf  his  amusing  letters  from  India,  writes  that  at 
Mysore  "I  foun<l  an  Englishman,  who,  without  any  preface,  accosted  mc 
thus:  'Pray,  Mr.  Macaulay,  do  you  not  think  that  Ituonaparte  was  the 
Beast  ?'  '  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  do.'  '  Sir,  he  was  the  Beast.  1  can 
prove  it.  I  have  found  the  number  666  in  his  name.  Why,  sir,  if  he  was 
not  the  Bcisl,  who  was  ?'  This  was  a.  puuling  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
little  v.iin  of  my  answer.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  'the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
Beast.  There  are  65S  menilwrs  of  the  House,  and  these,  with  their  chief 
officers, — the  three  clerks,  the  Serjeant  and  his  deputy,  the  chaplain,  the 
door-keeper,  and  the  librarian, — make  666.'  '  Well,  sir,  that  is  strange. 
But  I  can  .issure  you  that,  if  you  wrote  Napoleon  I3uonaparte  in  Arabic, 
leaving  out  only  two  letters,  it  will  give  666.  '  And,  pray,  sir,  what  right 
have  you  to  leave  out  two  letters  ?  And  as  St.  John  was  writing  Greek  and 
to  Greeks,  is  it  not  likely  he  would  use  the  Greek,  rather  th.in  the  Arabic 
notation  ?*  '  Hut,  sir,'  said  this  learned  divine,  'everyone  knows  that  the 
Greek  letters  were  never  use<l  to  mark  numbers.'  I  answered  with  the 
meekest  look  and  voice  |K)Ssible :  '  I  do  not  think  that  everyone  knows 
that.  Indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  different  opinion — 
erroneous,  no  doubt — is  universally  embraced  by  all  the  small  minority  who 
happen  to  know  any  Greek.'  So  ended  the  controversy.  The  man  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  wicked  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  has 
discovered  that,  if  you  WTite  my  name  in  Tamul,  leaving  out  T  in  Thomas, 
B  in  Babington,  and  M  in  Maciulay,  it  will  give  the  number  of  this  un- 
fortunate Beast." 
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by  Leonard  Litchfield,  MDCXLIL  Reprinted  by  T.  Holl, 
Worcester,  for  Hatchard  and  Co,  1808."  With  all  the  high- 
sounding  title,  Dr.  Potter  failed  in  his  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
mystic  number. 

A  passage  from  the  Rabbinical  writer  on  the  world  lasting 
6000  years,  is  thus :  "  Sex  millc  ann.trum  mundus.  Duo  mille 
inane.  Duo  mille  lex.  Duo  millc  dies  Messije,  ct  propter 
peccata  nostra  quK  sunt  multa  pra'Serientnt  de  cis  qua;  praste- 
rierunt."  Swan,  in  his  "Speculum  Mundi"  (1635),  endeavours 
to  prove  the  chronological  errors  involved  in  this  theory,  and 
intimates  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  put  much  faith  in  it,  or 
they  would  not  have  disputed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  world  being 
limited  to  6000  years,  was,  that  the  period  of  its  existence 
ihoidd  correspond  with  the  time  passed  in  its  creation  ;  and  as 
the  seventh  day  from  the  commencement  of  creation  was  the 
secular  day  of  rest,  so  the  seventh  day,  or  thousandth  year, 
from  the  creation  would  be  the  eternal  heavenly  rest — a  day 
and  a  thousand  years  being  considered  co-equal,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  inspired  psalmist,  "  For  a  thousand  years  are 
in  Thy  sight  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past  "(Ps.  xc  4). 

In  the  tenth  centur)'  there  was  a  prevalent  idea  (hat  the 
end  of  the  world  was  approaching.  Many  charters  began  with 
these  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  its  close."  As 
this  notion  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some  confused 
theory  of  the  millennium,  it  died  away  when  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eleventh  century  with  their  usual  regularity.  At 
a  much  later  period,  however,  it  has  been  renewed,  and  even 
in  the  year  1816  a  story  of  this  kind  found  its  way  from 
Bologna  to  Paris.  According  to  this  prophecy  the  world  was 
to  be  at  an  end  on  the  i8th  July,  1816.  Alarm  and  conster- 
nation pervaded  all  ranks ;  several  persons  retired  to  their 
estates  in  the  country  ;  the  churches  were  filled  with  devotees, 
and  the  event  was  awaited  with  patient  dread  by  even  persons 
ashamed  of  openly  avowing  it. 

Evelyn  mentions  a  notion  that  the  millennium  was  to  com- 
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mence  in  1694.     A  preacher  in  Buckinghamshire  spread  this, 
and  made  a  great  rising  of  the  people  there. 


THE  French  nation  of  all  classes  are  very  much  given  to 
the  art  of  tracing  prophetical  references  in  the  numbers 
composing  dates,  etc.  The  French  journals  have  noticed  the 
numeral  prophecy  of  the  termination  of  the  empire  in  1869. 
This  small  problem  in  arithmetical  divination  was  worked  out 
thus:  Napoleon  III.  was  born  in  1808,  and  assumed  the 
empire  in  1852.  Add  1+0  +  8  to  1852  and  1869  results. 
Similarly,  the  Empress  Eugi^nie  was  born  in  1826,  and  married 
to  the  Emperor  in  1853.  The  ciphers  added  together  in  each 
date  respectively  give  1869,  when  added  to  1852.  The  cor- 
responding dates  and  events  in  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  when 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  give  the  corresponding  prophetical 
resulL 

The  date  of  the  great  revolution  is  1789.  Add  to  1789  the 
sum  of  its  ciphers,  and  1814  results — the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  which  arose  out  of  the  revolution.  The  date  of 
the  last  revolution  is  1848,  and  if  this  date  be  similarly  dealt 
with,  it  gives  as  the  prophetical  results  1 869. 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (3  Series,  vol.  .x.)  remarks 
that  "  these  extraordinary  numbers  appear  to  have  started 
with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Louis  XVL  in  1774  ;  by 
adding  these  figures  into  each  other  you  get  the  date  of  his 
death,  or  1774+1  +  7  +  7+4=  1793,  in  which  year,  January  21, 
the  amiable  monarch  was  beheaded.  Again,  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, 1794,  add  1  +  7  +  9  +  4=1815,  gives  that  of  Napoleon  I., 
re-abdicating  June  22,  1815;  add  to  this  1+8  +  1+5  =  1830, 
which  in  its  turn  gives  us  the  three  glorious  days  of  July,  and 
fall  of  Charles  X.  Then  we  have  the  accession  of  the  Citizen 
King  in  1830,  thus  : 


1830 


The  dale  of  his  birth,  Oct.  6 


1848 
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1830 
Birth  or  his  Queen,  Marie  Amelie,  April  36  <     | 

1848 


Marriage  of  lioui^  Philippe,  Nov.  35 


1830 

IJ 

1848 


Then  came  Universal  Suffrage,   December  10  and  11,  and 
choice  of  a  President  of  a  Republic,  one  and  indivisable,  or 

1848 
I 

s 

4 
8 

1869  Dee. 


But    the  figures  work    out  more   remarkably  thus — Louis 
Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor  January  30,  1853  : 


His  birth,  April  30 


•SS3 

ij 

1870 


i8S3 

8 

Birth  of  Empress  M.iy  5    S      - 

_ 

1S70 


A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries "  mentions  on  this 
subject,  that  January  30,  1853,  was  the  wedding-day  of  the 
Emperor  and  Emjiress ;  but  not  the  birthday  of  the  second 
empire — that  was  December  2,  1S52,  the  anniversary  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  the  coup  d'etat;  thus  : 
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iSS3 

X 

8 

S 

3 

1870* 

Besides  pointing  out  the  arrangement  of  the  years  1853  to 
1870,  there  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  (August,  1870)  the 
following  analogous  plan :  Fall  of  Robespierre,  1794. 

1794 
I 

7 
9 

4 

Fall  of  Napjleon     1815 

I 

8 

t 

S 

Fall  of  Charles  X.    1830 

•  A  wtilcr  points  out  that  the  calculations  referred  to  are  found  in 
"Amuscincnis  philologiques,"  par  G.  V.  rhilomestc,  A.U.  (T'eignol),  Iroi- 
si&me  edit.  Dijon,  1S42,  Svo.   Toe  calculation  is,  however,  continued  thus  : 


IS30 

1842 

1857 

1878 

I 

I 

t 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

4 

s 

7 

0 

3 

7 

8 

IS42 


1S57 


1878 


1902 


In  1S42,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  then  heir  to  the  throne,  was  killed  ;  hut 
the  thread  of  the  calculation  seems  to  have  been  broken  in  1857.  Peignot 
does  not  name  his  author,  but  merely  styles  him  "  un  curieux."  The  same 
"curieux"  has  given  instances  in  which  (he  addition  of  the  figures  composing 
the  year  of  ihe  birth,  death,  etc.,  of  the  following  Kings  of  France  of  the 
third  race,  results  in  the  titular  nundicr  of  each  : 

Louis  IX.  (Saml).  bom  1215.  Add  together  the  figures  in  the  date,  and 
the  result  is  9  or  IX.  Charles  VII.  w.is  bom  1402-7  or  VII.  Louis 
XII.  (le  Jeunc),  bom  1461-12  or  XII.  Henri  IV.  (le  Grand),  killetl 
1610— 8  or  twice  IV.  Louis  XIV.  (le  Grand),  became  king  in  1643-14 
or  XIV.  He  die<l  1715-14  or  XIV.  He  wa.s  aged  77-14  or  XIV. 
Loub  XVIII.,  bom  1755- 18  or  XVIII.  The  last  number  is  the  double 
of  the  titular  number  of  the  first  above-named  king,  and  the  triple  of  the 
namber  of  kings  mentioned  in  the  list. 
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TRIALS,    EXORCISING,    AND    BLESSING   OF  ANIMALS. 

AMONG  the  most  extraordinary  delusions  that  perplexed 
the  human  brain  in  olden  times,  was  that  of  trying 
animals  by  law  for  certain  infractions  which  constituted  them  a 
nuisance  to  society. 

The  prerogative  of  Irj'ing  domestic  animals  was  founded  on 
the  Jewish  law,  as  laid  down  in  Exodus  xxi.  28  :  "  If  an  ox 
gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die,  then  the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  ox  shall  be  quit"  There  are  similar  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament* 

yElian  tells  us,  that  at  certain  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  oxen 
were  brought  to  the  altar.  There,  one  was  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice,  hut  the  others  were  spared,  although  a  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced on  each  of  them  ;  afterwards  the  knife  was  placed  in 
judgment,  and  was  condemned  as  having  been  employed  in 
killing  the  ox. 

*  "  If  a  creature  be  generous,  kind,  constant,  compassionate,"  says  I.ord 
Shaftesbury,  "yel  if  he  cannot  reflect  on  what  he  himself  does,  or  sees 
others  do,  so  as  to  take  notice  of  what  is  worthy  or  honest,  and  make  that 
notice  or  conception  of  worth  and  honesty  to  lie  an  object  of  his  affection, 
he  has  not  the  character  of  being  virtuous  ;  for  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  he 
is  capable  of  having  a  sense  of  right  and  wronc  ;  a  sentiment  or  judgment 
of  what  is  done  through  just,  equal,  and  good  affection,  or  the  contrary." 

The  Jews  upon  this  subject  agree  with  the  common  and  natural  opinion  ; 
and  the  Talmud  accordingly,  when  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  on 
animal,  distinguishes  between  an  innocent  lieasl  .and  a  vicious  one,  the 
owner  of  an  innocent  one  being  required  to  pay  only  half  the  amount  of  an 
injuiy  thus,  as  it  was  deemed,  casually  incurred. 
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It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century',  that  the  trials  of  noxious  animals  frequently 
took  place,  conducted  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  law.  In 
every  instance  advocates  were  assigned  to  defend  the  animals. 

The  researches  of  French  antiquaries  have  brought  to  light 
the  records  of  ninety-two  such  legal  processes,  tried  in  their 
courts  from  11 20  to  1741,  when  the  last  trial  and  execution, 
that  of  a  cow,  took  place.  Domestic  animals  were  tried  in  the 
common  criminal  courts,  and  their  punishment  on  conviction 
was  death  ;  wild  animals  of  a  noxious  description,  such  as  rats, 
locusts,  caterpillar"!,  and  such  like,  were  conducted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.*  The  proceedings  were  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaical  law,  were 
based  on  the  following  thesis  :  As  God  cursed  the  serpent, 
David  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  our  Saviour  the  barren 
fig-tree,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  Church  had  full  power  and 
authority  to  exorcise,  anathematise,  and  excommunicate  all 
animate  and  inanimate  things.  But  as  the  lower  animals,  being 
created  before  man,  were  the  elder-bom  and  first  heirs  of  the 
earth,  as  God  blessed  them,  and  gave  them  "  every  green  herb 
for  meat,"  as  they  were  provided  for  in  the  ark,  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Sabbath,  they  must  ever  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  clemency  consistent  with  justice.  Some  learned 
canonists,  however,  disputed  those  propositions,  alleging  that 
authority  to  try  and  punish  offences,  under  the  law,  implied  a 
contract,  quasi-contract,  pact,  or  stipulation,  between  the 
supreme  power  that  made  and  administered  the  law,  and  those 
subjected  to  it.  They  contended,  that  the  lower  animals  being 
devoid  of  intelligence,  no  such  pact  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
made  ;  and  that  punishments  for  injuries  committed  uninten- 
tionally and  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  were  unjust.  They  ques- 
tioned, also,  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  anathematise  those 

•  The  first  excommunication  fulminated  against  animals  is  recorded 
in  the  twelfth  century.  St.  Foix,  in  his  "  Essais  historiques  sur  Paris," 
states  that  the  Bishop  of  Laon  pronounced  in  1 1 20  an  injunction  against  the 
caterpillars  and  field-mice,  on  account  of  the  ravages  they  made  on  the 
crops. 
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whom  she  did  not  undertake  to  baptise,  and  adduced  the 
example  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  who,  when  contending  with 
Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses,  did  not  make  a  railing  accusation 
against  the  "  old  serpent,"  but  left  it  to  the  Lord  to  rebuke 
him. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  in  his 
"  Coutumes  du  Beauvoisis,"  says :  "  Those  who  have  rights  of 
justice  in  their  territory,  bring  before  the  tribunals  animals 
guilty  of  murder ;  but  it  is  not  thus  they  should  be  treated,  for 
brute  beasts  know  neither  good  nor  evil,  so  that  justice  is  lost 
sight  of:  for  to  be  just,  a  criminal  should  know  and  understand 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him  ;  the  faculty  of  intelligence  is 
wanting  in  animals." 

Chasseneuz  gives  a  dozen  reasons  why  animals  should  be  ex- 
communicated and  cursed ;  among  these  he  says :  "  It  is  per- 
mitted to  cut  down  and  burn  the  tree  that  does  not  bear  fruit, 
the  greater  reason  then  in  destroying  what  causes  damage.  God 
requires  that  each  one  should  enjoy  the  product  of  his  labour. 
All  that  exists  was  created  for  man ;  we  should  misinterpret  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  by  tolerating  animals  that  are  noxious. 
Religion  permits  snares  to  be  laid  for  birds  and  other  animals, 
and  the  best  of  all  nets  is  the  lightning  of  anathematisation. 

The  accused  animal  was  committed  to  prison,  at  the  place  of 
criminal  justice  where  the  trial  was  to  take  place ;  the  froa4reur, 
or  officer  who  exercised  the  functions  of  prosecutor  at  the  court, 
required  an  act  of  accusation  to  be  made ;  after  hearing  the 
witnesses,  and  taking  down  the  depositions  against  the  delin- 
quent, and  the  crime  of  homicide  being  proved,  the  judge  con- 
demned the  animal  to  be  strangled,  and  hung  by  the  two  back 
legs  to  an  oak  tree  or  a  gibbet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

The  original  course  of  a  process  was  thus :  The  inhabitants 
of  a  district  being  annoyed  by  certain  animals,  the  court 
appointed  experts  to  survey  and  report  on  the  damage  com- 
mitted. An  advocate  was  then  appointed  to  defend  the 
animals,  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  summoned. 
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They  were  then  cited  three  several  times,  and  not  appearing, 
judgment  was  given  against  them  in  default.  The  court  then 
issued  an  admonition,  warning  the  animals  to  leave  the  district 
within  a  certain  time,  under  penalty  of  adjuration  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  disappear  on  or  before  the  period  appointed,  the  exor- 
cism was  with  all  due  solemnity  pronounced.  The  courts, 
however,  by  every  available  reason  for  delay,  evaded  the  last 
extremity  of  pronouncing  the  exorcism,  probably  lest  the 
animals  should  neglect  to  pay  attention  to  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
actually  recorded  that  in  some  instances  the  noxious  animals, 
instead  of  "  withering  off  the  face  of  the  earth "  after  being 
anathematised,  became  more  abundant  and  destructive  than 
before.  This  the  lawyers  attributed  neither  to  the  injustice  of 
the  sentence,  nor  want  of  power  of  the  court,  but  to  the  malevo- 
lent antagonism  of  Satan,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  is  at 
certain  times  permitted  to  tempt  and  annoy  mankind. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  law  reports  and 
history  furnish  numerous  examples  of  these  proceedings  in  the 
criminal  courts ;  in  the  cases  of  pigs  and  sows  more  particu- 
larly, who  had  devoured  children.  As  one  may  see  at  present 
in  certain  localities,  these  aniinals  in  the  middle  ages  ran  about 
the  streets  of  villages,  and  were,  it  seems,  more  addicted  to 
eating  human  flesh  tiian,  h.ippily — due  to  the  refinements  of 
time — they  are  now.  Some  curious  instances  are  given  of 
these  punishments.  In  the  "  .\nnuaire  du  Departement  de 
I'Aisne"  (1812)  are  full  details  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
a  hog  (June  14,  1494),  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Martin  de  Laon, 
for  liaving  difaiie  and  strangled  a  child  in  its  cradle.  The 
sentence  concludes  thus :  "  We,  in  detestation  and  horror  of 
this  crime,  and  in  order  to  make  an  example  and  satisfy  justice, 
have  declared,  judged,  sentenced,  pronounced,  and  appointed, 
that  the  said  hog,  being  detained  a  prisoner,  and  confined  in 
the  said  abbey,  shall  be,  by  the  executioner,  hung  and  strangled 
on  a  gibbet,  near  and  adjoining  the  gallows  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  monks,  being  near  their  copyhold  of  Avin.  In 
witness  of  which  we  have  sealed  this  present  with  our  seal." 
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This  was  done  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1494,  and 
sealed  with  red  wax,  and  upon  the  back  is  written,  "  Sentence 
on  a  hog,  executed  by  justice  ;  brought  into  the  copyhold  of 
Clermont,  and  strangled  on  a  gibbet  at  Avin." 

In  the  "  M^moires  de  la  Societe  Royale  Acadcmique  de 
Savoie,"  is  a  singular  account  of  the  law  proceedings  instituted 
in  1587,  against  a  species  of  beetle,  that  made  great  ravages  in 
the  vineyards  of  St  Julien,  near  St.  Julien  de  Maurienne.  In 
1545  these  insects  had  made  an  irruption  into  this  territor)',and 
legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them.  Two  lawyers 
were  chosen,  one  by  the  inhabitants,  the  other  was  to  defend 
the  animals  ;  but  singular  to  relate,  the  insects  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  law-suit  was  accordingly  abandoned  It  was, 
however,  resumed  forty -tivo  years  aftenvards,  in  1587,  when  the 
beetles  reappeared,  and  committed  much  devastation.  The 
court  addressed  a  complaint  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maurienne,  who  named  a  judge,  and  also  a  lawyer  to  plead 
for  the  insects  ;  and  published  an  order  prescribing  processions, 
prayers,  etc  After  several  legal  discussions,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sl  Julien  were  told  the  result,  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  piece  of  land  outside  the  vineyards  where  the  insects  could 
live  without  infringing  on  the  vines.  The  piece  of  land  was  to 
be  of  a  certain  extent,  and  to  contain  trees,  herbs,  etc,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  of  good  quality.  In  accepting  this  offer, 
the  inhabitants  thought  it  prudent  to  reserve  the  right  of  passage 
through  the  locality  which  they  gave  up  to  the  insects,  "  sans 
causer  touttefoys  aulcung  pr<?judicc  h.  la  jxisteuTe  desdictz 
animaulx ;  et  par  ce  que  ce  lieu  est  une  seurc  rftraite  en  temps 
de  guerre,  vu  qu'il  est  garni  de  fontaynes  <]ui  aussi  serviront 
aux  animaulx  susdicts,"  or  to  have  the  faculty  of  taking  refuge 
on  the  land  in  case  of  war  ;  promising,  on  these  conditions,  in 
favour  of  the  insects,  the  cession  of  the  land  in  question,  "  en 
bonne  forme  et  vallable  a  perp^tuytd." 

This  concession  was  made  June  29  (1587),  and  on  July  4,  the 
counsel  for  the  inhabitants  presented  a  request  to  the  court, 
that  in  default  of  the  defendants  accepting  the  offers  that  had 
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been  made  to  them,  the  judge  would  order  the  vineyards  of 
the  inhabitants  to  be  respected  under  certain  penalties.  The 
advocate  for  the  animals  demanded  time  for  deliberation,  and 
the  trial  being  resumed  in  September  following,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept,  in  the  cause  of  his  clients,  the  offer 
that  had  been  made  to  them,  as  the  locality  in  question  was 
barren,  and  did  not  jiroduce  anything.  This  was  denied  on 
the  other  side,  and  arbitrators  were  named  to  decide  the 
question.  The  result  is  not  known,  as  the  manuscript  leaves 
off  at  tiiis  point ;  but  sufficient  particulars  have  been  given  to 
show  the  extremely  absurd  and  curious  proceedings  of  these 
trials  of  animals  in  fonner  times. 

Dulaure,  in  his  "  History  of  Paris,"  mentions  a  legal  process, 
in  1690,  against  the  caterpillars  that  laid  waste  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  little  town  of  Pont-du-Chateau  in  Auvergne.  A 
vicar,  named  Burin,  excommunicated  these  caterpillars,  and 
sent  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  justice  of  the  district, 
who  laid  an  interdict  upon  these  insects,  and  solemnly  rele- 
gated them  to  an  uncultivated  spot  which  was  duly  designated. 

No  district  could  commence  a  legal  process  of  this  kind 
unless  all  its  arrears  of  tithes  were  paid  up  to  the  Church,  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  French  legal 
maxim,  "  The  first  step  towards  getting  rid  of  locusts  is  the 
payment  of  tithes." 

Chasseneuz,  a  celebrated  la\vyer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  tr)-ing  animals  by  law,  in  order  to 
console  the  Beaunois  for  the  plague  of  locusts  (vulgarly  called 
fiulnres),  informs  them  that  the  creatures  of  which  they  complain 
were  nothing  in  comparison  to  those  that  infested  India.  These 
last  were  no  less  than  three  fat  lung,  their  legs  were  armed  with 
teeth,  so  powerful  that  saws  were  made  of  them.  The  best 
means  of  deliverance  was  to  pay  promptly  and  truly  the  tithes  of 
the  Church,  and  to  cause  a  woman,  barefooted,  to  walk  round 
the  infected  jilace. 

The  same  means  indicated  by  the  lawj-er  for  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Julien  de  Maurienne,  were  employed  very  often  and 
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successfully,  according  to  some  writers ;  thus  the  celebrated 
lawyer  of  Zurich,  Felix  MalliJoIus,  or  Hcmmerlin  (died  1457), 
relates  that  Guillaume  de  Saluces,  who  was  Bisho[>  of  Lausanne 
from  1 22 1  to  1229,  ordered  the  eels  of  Lake  Lcman  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  certain  part,  from  which  they  were  not  to  go 
out.  He  relates,  also,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coire,  were  consigned,  "  en  une  rdgion 
forestitire  et  sauvage,"  larvx  and  Spanish  flies,  that  had  been 
previously  cited  before  the  provincial  magistrate,  who,  "  taking 
in  consideration  their  youth  and  diminutive  size,  appointed 
an  advocate  to  defend  them. "  The  same  person  adds,  "  And 
at  the  present  time  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  contract 
every  year  with  the  aforesaid  insects,  and  grant  them  a  certain 
portion  of  land  which  keeps  them  from  passing  the  limits." 

The  tribunals,  powerless  to  punish  the  insects  or  other  noxious 
vermin,  acted  rigorously  against  such  animals  as  could  be  taken 
after  wounding  or  killing  anyone.  The  judicial  processes  in 
such  cases  were  the  same  as  those  in  usage  against  persons 
accused  of  similar  crimes. 

In  1497,  a  sow  was  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death  for 
having  eaten  the  chin  of  a  child,  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Charonne.  The  sentence  declared  that  the  fiesh  of  the  sow 
should  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  animal 
and  his  wife  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Pontoise,  w^here,  being  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  should  cry 
"  Meny"  after  which  they  were  to  bring  back  a  certificate  that 
this  had  been  complied  with. 

Lionnois,  in  his  "Histoire  de  Nancy"  (181 1),  gives  a  full 
report  of  the  law  proceedings  on  the  delivery  of  a  condemned 
pig  to  the  executioner  of  Nancy  (May  20,  1572).  Among 
other  details  the  seizure  and  placing  in  prison  of  the  animal 
are  mentioned  ;  that  the  pig,  tied  by  a  cord,  had  been  led  to  a 
cross  near  the  cemetery  ;  that  from  the  most  ancient  time  the 
justice  of  the  lord  (the  Abbot  of  Moyen-Moutier)  was  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  to  the  provost,  or  marshal  of  St.  Diez,  near 
to  this  cross,  the  condemned,  tons  nus,  that  execution  might 
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ensue ;  and  by  reason  that  the  said  pig  is  a  brute  beast,  the 
mayor  and  justice  conferred  at  that  said  place,  and  left  the  said 
pig  tied  with  a  cord  by  special  grace,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  that  belonged  to  the  lord  of  delivering  criminals  tous 

ftUS." 

The  execution  of  these  animals  was  public  and  solemn ; 
sometimes  they  were  clothed  like  men.  In  1 386,  the  judge  of 
Falaise  condemned  a  sow  to  be  mutilated  in  the  leg  and  head, 
and  afterwards  to  be  hung,  for  having  lorn  the  face  and  arm, 
and  then  killing  a  child.  This  was  a  Draconian  infliction  of 
punishment.  This  sow  was  executed  in  the  public  square, 
clothed  in  a  man's  dress.  The  execution  cost  ten  sous,  six 
deniers  tournois,  besides  a  new  glove  for  the  executioner.  The 
author  of  the  "  Histoirc  du  Duche  de  Valois,"  who  relates  the 
same  fact,  adds,  that  the  glove  is  entered  in  the  expenses  at  six 
sous  tournois,  and  that  in  the  receipt  given  to  the  Count  de 
Falaise  by  the  executioner,  he  declares  himself  satisfied,  and 
"  qu'il  en  quitte  le  roi  noire  sire  et  ledit  vicomte  P' 

Bulls  shared  w  ith  swine  the  same  mode  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  homicide.  M.  Carlier,  in  his  "  Histoire  du  DuchiS  de 
Valois,"  relates  that  a  farmer  of  the  village  of  Moisy  allowed 
an  untamed  bull  to  escape;  the  consequence  was  the  death  of 
a  man,  ]iierced  by  his  horns.  Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  having 
heard  of  this,  gave  orders  that  the  bull  should  be  seized  and 
proceedings  taken  against  the  animal.  This  was  done ;  the 
officers  of  justice  examined  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  man 
killed.  The  bull  was  eventually  sentenced  and  hung.  But 
this  did  not  terminate  the  affair ;  an  apjxral  was  made  against 
the  incompatibility  of  the  retainers  of  the  count  to  perform  the 
execution,  to  the  jjarliament  of  the  Chandelcur  of  1314.  After 
a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  bull  descr\-ed  death, 
but  the  Count  de  Valois  had  no  justiciar)'  rights  on  the  territory 
of  Moisy.  In  1499  a  bull  was  hung  for  having  "par  furiosity 
occis  un  joine  fils  de  quatorze  ou  quinze  ans,"  in  the  lordship 
of  Cauroy,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Beauiirc. 

Horses  were  also  judged  in  the  criminal  courts.     The  regis- 
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ters  of  Dijon  record  that  in  1389  one  was  condemned  to  death 
for  having  killed  a  man. 

In  the  year  1403,  Simon  de  Baudemont,  Lieutenant  at 
Meulan,  Jhean,  Lord  of  Maintenon,  the  Bailiff  of  Mantes  and 
l^Ieuian,  signed  an  attestation  making  known  the  cxj^enses 
which  had  been  incurred  in  order  to  execute  justice  on  a  sow- 
that  had  eaten  a  child :  "  For  expenses  within  the  jail,  the 
charge  was  6  sols.*  Item,  to  the  executioner  who  came  from 
Paris  to  Meulan,  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  by  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  the  Bailiff,  and  of  the  King's  Attorney,  54 
sols.  Item,  for  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  to  execution, 
6  sols.  Item,  for  ropes  to  tie  and  haul  her  up,  2  sols  8  dcnicrs. 
Item,  for  gloves  12  deniers;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  69  sols 
8  deniers.'^  The  item  for  gloves  has  puzzled  some  persons. 
Southey  suggests  that  they  were  insisted  upon  by  the  execu- 
tioner, as  a  point  of  honour,  that  no  one  might  reproach  him 
with  having  soiled  his  hands  by  performing  on  such  a  subject. 

I  find,  in  confirmation  of  this  o])inion,  that  of  M.  Aguel,  in 
his  "Curiosites  Judiciaireset  Histodques  du  Moyen  Age,"  who, 
repeating  the  same  story  of  the  execution  of  the  sow,  adds,  "  en 
octroyant  des  ganls  au  bourrcau,  on  voulait,  sans  doute,  d'aprfes 
les  mceurs  du  temps,  cjue  ses  mains  sortisscnt  pures  de  I'ex^cu- 
tion  d'une  bete  brute." 

The  summonses  were  served  by  an  ofificer  of  the  court,  read- 
ing them  at  the  places  which  the  animals  frequented.  These 
citations  were  written  out  with  all  technical  formalit)-,  and,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  contained  a  description  of  the 
animals.  Thus,  in  a  process  against  rats  in  the  diocese  of 
Autun,  the  defendants  were  described  as  dirty  animals  in  the 
form  of  rats,  of  a  greyish  colour,  living  in  holes.  This  trial  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  French  law,  for  it  was  then  that  Chasse- 
neuz,  the  famous  advocate,  won  his  first  laurels.  The  rats 
not  appearing  on  the  first  citation,  Chasseneuz,  their  counsel, 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  ihat  in  a  receipt  delivered  (October  l6,  1408) 
by  a  notary  of  I'onl  de  I'Arche  to  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  of  that  town,  the 
cost  of  daily  foo<l  for  an  imprisoned  pig,  condemned  for  killing  a  child,  U 
the  same  in  amount  as  that  for  each  prisoner  in  the  same  gaol  per  diem. 
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argued  that  the  summons  was  of  a  too  local  and  individual 
character ;  that,  as  all  the  rats  in  the  diocese  were  interested, 
all  the  rats  should  be  summoned.  This  plea  being  admitted, 
the  curate  of  every  parish  in  the  diocese  was  instructed  to 
summon  every  rat  for  a  future  day.  The  day  arriving,  but  not 
any  rats,  Chasseneuz  said  that  as  all  his  clients  were  summoned, 
including  young  and  old,  sick  and  healthy,  great  preparations 
had  to  be  made,  and  certain  arrangements  carried  into  effect, 
and  he  therefore  begged  for  an  extension  of  time.  This  also 
being  granted,  another  day  w^as  appointed,  and  again  no  rats 
appearing,  Chasseneuz  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  summons 
under  certain  circumstances.  A  summons  from  that  court,  he 
argued,  implied  full  protection  to  the  parties  summoned,  both 
on  their  way  to  it  and  on  their  return  home  ;  but  his  clients, 
the  rats,  though  most  anxious  to  appear  in  obedience  to  the 
court,  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  their  holes  on  account  of  the 
number  of  evil-disposed  cats  kept  by  the  plaintiffs.  Let  the  latter, 
he  continued,  enter  into  bonds,  under  hea\-y  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, that  their  cats  shall  not  molest  my  clients,  and  the  sum- 
mons will  be  at  once  obeyed.  The  court  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  this  plea,  but  the  plaintiffs  decUning  to  be  bound 
over  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  cats,  the  period  for  the 
rats'  attendance  was  adjourned  sine  die,  and  thus  Chasseneuz 
gained  his  cause.* 


*  A  work  of  Barthelemi  de  Chassencui,  or  ChasseniJe,  included  in  the 
"Concilia  D.  Hartholomari  a  Chasscncs "  (Lugduni,  1588,  in  folio),  is 
entitled  "Concilium  prinium  quod  Iraclatus  jure  dici  potest,  propter 
multiplicatem  et  reconditani  doctrinam,  ubi  luculcnter,  ct  accurate  tractatur 
questio  ilia;  dc  cxconimunicationc  aninialium  inseclorum." 

Sonic  strange  notions  are  contained  in  this  singular  work,  lie  contends 
that  animals  are  amenable  to  trial,  and  gives  an  account  of  indictments 
against  may-bugs  and  snails,  at  Autun  and  Lyons,  and  of  the  famous 
"Cause  des  Rats"  aViove  mentioned.  He  questions  whether  animils 
should  appear  in  the  courts  personally,  or  by  proxy,  and  declares  for  the 
fonner. 

In  the  case  of  the  insects  that  ravaged  the  vineyards  of  Bcaune,  he  asks : 
"  Esl-ce  un  d^lit  ?  Oui,  puisque  Ic  peuplc  en  refoit  des  scandaUs,  ilant  privl 
lit  hoire  dti  vin,  qui,  d'aprcs  David,  rcjouit  le  coeur  de  Dieu  et  ccfui  de 
I'homme,  et  dont  rexcelicnce  est  demontre  par  les  dispositions  du  droit 
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Though  judgment  was  given  by  default,  on  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  animals  summoned,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  some  of  them  should  be  present  when  the  citation  was 
delivered.  Thus  in  the  case  against  leeches,  tried  at  Lausanne 
in  1451,  a  number  of  leeches  were  brought  into  court  to  hear 
the  document  read  which  admonished  them  to  lea^e  the  dis- 
trict in  three  days.  The  leeches  proving  contumacious,  did 
not  leave,  and  were  consequently  exorcised.*  This  e.xorcism 
differing  slightly  from  the  usual  form,  some  canonists  adversely 
criticised,  while  others  defended  it.  The  doctors  of  Heidel- 
berg, then  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  gave  it  their  entire  and 
unanimous  approbation,  but  imposed  silence  upon  all  iniperti- 
nents  that  presumed  to  speak  against  it.  And,  though  they 
admitted  its  slight  deviation  from  the  recognised  formula  made 
and  provided  for  such  purposes,  yet  they  triumphantly  appealed 
to  its  efficiency  as  proved  by  the  result ;  the  leeches  imme- 
diately after  its  delivery  having  died  off,  d.iy  by  day,  until  they 
were  utterly  exterminated. 

As  the  lower  animals  were  anciently  amenable  to  law  in 
Switzerland,  so,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  they  could  be  re- 
ceived as  witnesses.  A  similar  law,  it  appears,  is  still,  or  was 
to  a  ver}'  late  period,  recognised  in  Savoy.     If  a  man's  house 

canon,  porlnnl  diHense  de  promouvoir  aux  ordres  sacr^s  celui  qui  n'aime  pas 
le  vin  1'' 

However,  Cha.<«eneuz  concludes  that  an  advocate,  named  by  the  judge  to 
defend  Ihe  animals,  might  urge  an  excuse  fortheir  non-appearance  by  reason 
of  incompetency,  etc. 

.\  Ircilisc  W.1S  published  even  so  late  as  1668,  by  Gaspard  Bailly,  a 
lawyer  of  Chamber)",  on  legal  proceedings  against  animals,  with  fonns  of 
indictments,  modes  of  pleading,  etc. 

*  Naude  ridicules  the  occult  virtues  of  talismans  in  his  defence  of  Virgil 
accused  of  lieing  a  ni.igician  ;  Ihe  i>oel,  it  seen.s,  cast  inlo  a  well  a  talisman 
of  a  horse-leech,  graven  on  a  plate  of  gold,  to  drive  away  the  great  numlwr 
of  horse-leeches  which  infe5te<l  Naples.  Nauilc  positively  denies  that 
talismans  possessed  any  such  occult  virtues.  Gaftnrel  regrets  that  so 
judicious  a  man  as  Naud(:  should  have  gone  this  length,  giving  the  lie  to  so 
many  authentic  authors  ;  and  Xaudc's  |)aradox  is,  indeeil,  as  strange  as  his 
dcni.il ;  he  suspects  the  thing  is  not  true,  because  it  is  so  generally  told. 
"  It  leads  one  to  suspect,"  he  observes,  "as  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  away  from  so  many  places  by  these  talismans,  whether  they  were 
ever  driven  from  any  place." 
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was  broken  into  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  killed  the  intruder,  the  act  was  considered  a  justi- 
fiable homicide.  But  it  was  considered  just  possible  that  a 
man,  who  lived  all  alone  by  himself;  might  invite  or  entice  a 
person,  whom  he  wished  to  kill,  to  spend  the  evening  with  him, 
and  after  murdering  his  victim,  assert  that  he  did  it  in  defence 
of  his  person  and  property,  the  slain  man  having  been  a  burglar. 
So  when  a  person  was  killed  under  such  circumstances,  the  soli- 
tary householder  was  not  held  innocent  unless  he  produced  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  cock  that  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  house, 
and  witnessed  the  death  of  the  person  killed.  The  owner  of 
the  house  wa.s  comj)elled  to  make  his  declaration  of  innocence 
on  oath  before  one  of  these  animals,  and  if  it  did  not  contra- 
dict him,  he  was  considered  guiltless,  the  law  taking  for  granted 
the  Deity  would  cause  a  miraculous  manifestation  by  a  dumb 
animal  rather  than  allow  a  murderer  to  escape  from  justice. 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  courts  of 
justice  usually  adopted  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  animals 
proportionate  to  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted.  M.  Mimaut,  in 
his  "  Histoire  de  Sardaigne  ancienne  et  moderne,"  remarks 
that  the  charter  of  Elfenore,  composed  in  1395,  and  called 
Carta  di  logii,  which  recites  all  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
Sardinia,  states  that  the  oxen  and  cows,  wild  or  domestic,  might 
be  killed  legally  when  they  were  taken  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Asses  guilty  of  the  same  conduct  were  treated  more 
humanely  ;  they  were  placed  in  the  same  category  as  thieves. 
The  first  time  that  one  of  these  animals  was  found  in  a  culti- 
vated field,  which  did  not  belong  to  his  master,  one  of  his  ears 
■was  cut  ofT.  A  repetition  of  the  oflencc  entailed  the  loss  of  the 
other  ear.  If  caught  a  third  time  in  the  prohibited  ])lace,  the 
ass  was  not  hung  like  other  large  animals,  but  was  confiscated 
to  the  prince  of  the  countr)-. 

At  the  period  mentioned  (fourteenth  to  si.xteenth  century),  it 
was  considered  that  the  punishment  of  the  gibbet  to  an  animal 
convicted  of  homicide  would  create  a  horror  for  the  crime,  and 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  animal  thus  condemned  was  suffi- 
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ciently  punished  by  his  losing  it ;  and  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  annals  of  justice,  or  the  historians, 
do  not  record  the  infliction  of  death  upon  animals  for  homicide. 
The  more  reasonable  practice  appears  to  have  been  to  condemn 
the  owner  of  the  guilty  animal  in  damages;  the  beast  itself  was 
no  longer  the  object  of  a  justiciar}-  process. 

The  Coiitair  Vaudois,  of  Lausanne,  publishes  this  story : 
"  The  following  strange  narrative  is  found  in  the  '  History  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation,'  by  Ab.  Ruchat.  It  is  not  inserted  as 
a  joke,  but  given  in  sober  seriousness  !  'In  1479  the  vicinity 
of  Lausanne  was  infested  by  cockchafers.  They  were  so 
numerous  and  destructive  as  to  be  a  thorough  pest.  Mr. 
Richardt,  the  then  Chancellor  of  Berne,  advised  that  a  lawsuit 
should  be  commenced  against  them.  His  advice  was  followed ; 
and  after  three  processions,  the  insects  were  cited  to  appear  in 
the  Bishops'  Court  For  counsel  they  had  assigned  to  them  one 
YcyxoAt\,u<ho  had  been  dead  six  mouths!  The  accused  and  their 
advocate  not  appearing,  the  court  gave  judgment  by  default. 
The  sentence  is  in  Latin,  and  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Lausanne.  It  excommunicates  the  insects  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  they  and  their  de- 
scendants are  ordered  to  quit  for  ever  the  diocese  of  Lausanne.'" 

The  work  of  Ruchat  contains  also  another  strange  story : 
"  In  1364  the  church  of  Chattcns,  in  the  Jorat  Hills,  tlie  range 
of  which  Lausanne  is  the  capital,  ])ossessed  a  miraculous 
image  of  St.  Pancrace.  A  pig  having  destroyed  a  child,  the 
aforesaid  image  was  brought  out,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
life.  The  pig  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  Bishops'  Court  at  Lau 
sanne.  It  was  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  sentenced 
to  death."  Ruchat  says  that  "the  executioner  was  a  pork- 
butcher." 

With  an  abundant  share  of  exorcisms,  charms,  and  enchant- 
ments for  the  extirpation  of  vermin  in  the  olden  time,  England 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  animals  which  we  have  recorded  as  prevalent 
in  foreign  countries.     There  is,  however,  a  curious  case  of  the 
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trial  of  a  dog  in  1771,  near  Chichester,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
facetious  parody,  a  "  Report  of  the  case  of  Farmer  Carter's  Dog 
'  Porter,'"  by  Mr.  Long,  a  lawyer  who  died  in  1813.  Hone,  in 
his  "Every  Day  Book"  (voL  ii.),  gives  an  account  of  this  mock 
trial,  somewhat  abridged  from  the  original  pamphlet,  then  in 
his  iX)ssession,  but  without  other  alteration,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  the  dog  "  Porter"  in  the  dock.  The  names  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  real  trial  are  given,  with  those  of  the 
nicknames  in  the  parody,  by  which  they  were  called  after  its 
publication.  The  squires  were  Butler,  Aldridge,  Challen,  and 
Bridger.  These  were  understood  by  J.  Bottle,  A.  Noodle, 
Mat  o'  the  Mill,  and  O.  Ponser. 

In  Lord  Fountainhall's  "  Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish 
AflTairs,"  a  curious  circumstance  is  nienlioned  in  connection 
with  the  boys  at  Hcriot's  Hospital,  in  1681,  during  the  po|)ular 
demonstrations  on  the  "  Test  Act."  "At  this  time  many  things 
were  done  in  mocker)'  of  the  Test.  One  I  shall  tell.  The 
children  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  finding  that  the  dog  which  kept 
the  yards  of  that  hospital  had  a  public  charge  and  office,  or- 
dained him  to  take  the  Test,  and  offered  him  a  pajjer.  But  he, 
loving  a  bone  better  than  it,  absolutely  refused  it  They  then 
rubbed  it  with  butter,  which  they  called  an  Explication  of  the 
Test,  in  imitation  of  Argjle,  and  he  licked  off  the  butter,  but 
did  spit  out  the  paper ;  for  which  they  held  a  jury  upon  him, 
and  in  derision  of  the  sentence  on  .A.rgyle,  they  found  the  dog 
guilty  of  treason,  and  actually  hanged  him  !" 


THE  reader  who  is  curious  on  the  subject  of  trials  of 
animals,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  list  of  the 
various  prods  in  France  and  elsewhere,  chronologically  arranged 
by  M.  Berriat  Saint-Pri.\,  published  in  the  "  Memoires  de  la 
Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires,"  in  1829,  with  some  additions; 


YEAKS. 
II20 
II2I 
1166 
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ANIMALS.  COUNTRIES. 

Field-mice  and  caterpillars  Laon. 

Flies  Foigny,  near  Laon. 

Hog  Fontenay,  near  Paris. 

Bull  Conit(S  de  ValoU. 


^ 1 

i^Bim 

I^H^M 

hh||^H 

^^^^^^^^"* 

^^^w 

H^^^^l 

^ft                  301 
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^^M 

ANIMALS. 

^^^1 

^H         1364 

rig 

Lausanne.                            ^^^^| 

^m        >3S6 

Sow 

Falaise.                                ^^^^| 

^1        13S9 

Horse 

Dijon.                                   ^^^^1 

^H                 '394 

HOR 

Mortain.                               ^^^H 

^^H                 14th  century 

Cantbarides 

^^^H 

^H          '403 

Sow 

Mculan.                                ^^^| 

^m          1404 

Hog 

^^^H 

^H 

Ox 

^^^H 

^^1 

Mog 

Tont  de  I'Arche.                  ^^^| 

^M            1419 

Hogs 

Lahergement-le-Duc.          ^^^B 

^^H               1420 

Hogs 

^^^^1 

^H          1435 

Hogs 

Troch^rcs.                            ^^^^| 

^H                MS> 

Rats,  leeches 

Lausanne.                             ^^^H 

^H 

Hog 

Uourgogne.                           ^^^H 

^B                  1457 

Sow 

Savigny.                                 ^^^H 

^m 

Sow 

CorlwiL                                ^^^^1 

^B  •             1474 

Cock 

^^H 

^K                  '479 

Rats  inc]  moles 

^^^^1 

^H                 '479 

Cockchafers 

Lausanne.                            ^^^H 

^B              14S1 

Snails 

Bcaujcu.                                ^^^H 

^M             1487 

Snails 

^^^H 

H          1488 

Weevils 

Beaune.                              ^^^H 

■^          1488 

Snails 

^^^^1 

'494 

Hog 

Clemiont,  near  Laon.           ^^^H 

1497 

Sow 

Charonne.     -                          ^^^H 

1499 

Bull 

Bcauvais.                               ^^^H 

'499 

Hog 

Chartres.                               ^^^1 

ijlh  century 

Sows 

^^^H 

1501 

Rats 

^^^H 

1501 

Snails 

^^^1 

1501 

Weevils 

^^^H 

1504 

Weevils,  grasshoppers 

Cotentin.                               ^^^| 

1513 

Hog 

Arcenaux.                             ^^^| 

I5«6 

Weevils 

Troves.                                    ^^H 
Parlmmcnt  of  Toulouse.          ^^H 

1525 

Dog 

iSaS 

Animal  not  mentioned 

Bordeaux.              ^| 

.528 

Do. 

Do.                ^^H 

1540 
1540 

Hog 
Bitch 

Dijon.            ^^^H 

1543 

She-ass 

^^^H 

'543 

Snails  and  caterpillars 

Oenobte.                               ^^^H 

«546 

Cow 

Parliament  of  Paris.             ^^^H 

1550 

Do. 

^^M 

«5S« 

Goat 

Isle  of  Rh^.                            ^^H 

'554 

Sheep 

^^^^1 

1554 

Leeches 

Lausanne.                              ^^^H 

1556 

She-ass 

Sens.                                               ^1 

1560 

Do. 

Loigny,  near  Chateaudun.             ■ 

1 561 

Cow 

Augoudessus  in  Picaidy.              ■ 

•565 

Mule 

MoDlpcllicr.                             ^^J 
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'EARS. 

ANIMALS, 

COITNTRIES. 

J  565 

Animal  not  mentioned 

Parliament  of  Toulouse. 

JS72 

I-ig 

Nancy. 

>S75 

Shc-ass 

Parliament  of  Pari*. 

158s 

Caterpillars 

Valence. 

1587 

Beetles 

St.  Julien. 

l6lh  century 

Rats 

Spain. 
Thouars. 

1600 

Cow 

1600 

Do. 

AbbeviUe. 

1600 

Pony 

Gonnetot,  near  Dieppe. 

1601 

Dog 

Brie. 

1601 

Pony 

Prorins. 

1604 

Pony 

Joinville. 

1606 

Sheep 

Riom. 

1606 

Cow 

t'hatcaurenaud. 

>6o6 

Pony 

Coiffy,  near  Langres. 

1606 

Bitch 

Chartres. 

1607 

Pony 

Boursaut,  nc.ir  Epemay. 

1609 

Do. 

Montmorency. 

1609 

Cow 

Parliament  of  Paris. 

1611 

Goat 

I.aval. 

1611 

Cow 

Saint-Fergeux,  near  Rethel. 

1613 

Sow 

Montoiron,  near  Chitelleraut 

1614 

She-ass 

Lc  Mans. 

1621 

Pony 

La  Rochelle. 

1622 

Do. 

Montpensier. 

1623 

She- ass 

Bessay,  near  Moulins. 

1624 

Mule 

Chefboulonne,  in  Poitou. 

1624 

Pony 

Bonne-Elable,  near  Maraers. 

■624 

She-oss 

Corbie. 

«633 

Pony 

Bellac. 

1647 

Do. 

Parliament  of  Paris. 

1650 

Da 

Fresnay,  near  Chartr«s. 

1666 

Do. 

Tours. 

1666 

Do. 

Saint-Pierre-Lemoutiers. 

1667 

She-oss 

Vaudes,  near  Bar-sur-Seine. 

■668 

Pony 

Angers. 

1678 

Do. 

Baug^. 

1679 

Do. 

Parliament  of  Aix. 

Before  1680 

Worms 

Constance,  near  Coire. 

1680 

Pony 

Fourchet,  near  Provins. 

1690 

Caterpillars 

Auvcrgne. 

1692 

Pony 

Moulins, 

I7lhccnlury 
(end) 

Doves 

Canada. 

1 8th  century 
(beginning) 

Ants 

Brazil. 

1741 

Cow 

Poitou. 
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/^ HARMS  and  exorcisms  for  the  disi^ersion  or  destruction  of 
^  noxious  animals  prevailed  from  a  remote  ])eriod,  and  some 
of  the  superstitions  in  a  modified  sense  still  exist  in  this  countrj-, 
and  especially  abroad.  In  the  middle  ages,  history  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  calamities  caused  by  plagues  of  insects. 
These  were  the  more  destructive  as  agricultural  science,  almost 
in  its  infancy  at  that  jjcriod,  ofTered  few  remedies  for  preventing 
or  mitigating  the  ravages.  Recourse  was  consequently  had  to 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  who  heard  the  complaints,  inter- 
posed on  their  behalf  with  prayers,  and  anathematised  these 
enemies  of  mankind  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  the  jiroceedings  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  secular  tribunals. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  (Sept.  6,  14S1)  against  the  snails 
by  Jchan  Noseret,  canon  of  Beaujeu,  in  which  was  mentioned 
the  example  given  by  St  Mammet,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who 
exorcised,  in  this  manner,  certain  devils  who  had  taken  the 
figure  of  wolves  and  pigs,  and  had  devoured  children  even  in 
the  streets. 

Gregory  of  Tours  (s 73 — 595)  alludes  in  his  "History"  to 
talismans  against  mice,  scq^nts,  and  conflagrations. 

The  suits  against  animals  not  unfrcquently  led  to  more 
serious  trials  of  human  beings  on  charges  of  sorcery.  Simple 
country  people,  finding  the  regular  proce.ss  very  tedious  and 
expensive,  purchased  charms  and  exorcisms  from  empirical  un- 
licensed exorcists  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  But  if  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  contraband  traffic  were  discovered, 
death  by  stake  and  faggnt  were  their  inevitable  fate — infernal 
sorcerers  were  not  to  presume  to  compete  with  holy  Church. 
Still,  there  was  one  animal,  the  serpent,  which,  as  it  had  been 
cursed  at  a  very  early  j>eriod  in  the  world's  history,  might  be 
exorcised  and  charmed  (so  that  it  could  not  leave  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  seen)  by  anyone,  lay  or  cleric,  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  sorcery.  The  formula  ran  thus :  "  By 
Him  who  created  thee,  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  remain  in  the 
spot  «  here  thou  art,  whether  it  be  thy  will  to  do  so  or  otherwise. 


I 

I 
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and  I  curse  thee  with  the  curse  with  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed 
thee." 

But  if  a  wretched  shepherd  was  convicted  of  having  uttered 
the  following  nonsense,  termed  "  the  prayer  of  the  wolf,"  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake  :  "  Come,  beast  of  wool,  thou  art  the 
lamb  of  humility  !  I  will  protect  thee  !  Go  to  the  right  about, 
grey,  grim,  and  greedy  beasts  !  Wolves,  she-wolves,  and  young 
wolves,  ye  are  not  to  touch  the  flesh  which  is  here  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  !" 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cases  of  law  proceedings 
against  animals  became  fewer,  for  the  Church  at  this  period  had 
partially  renounced  these  absurd  practices ;  in  the  different 
dioceses  of  France,  certain  prohibitions  were  issued  to  correct 
this  abuse.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Ritual  of  Evreux  of 
1606,  Cardinal  Dupcrron  declares  that  no  one  should  exorcise 
animals,  nor  use  prayers,  or  formulas,  without  his  express  per- 
mission. The  best  theologians  of  the  time  also  wrote  against 
the  practice.  The  canon  Evcillon  published  a  work  in  1651 
(Traile  des  li.xcommunicalions),  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the 
abuses  and  profanity  of  these  proceedings,  he  adds ;  "  It  is  an 
assured  theological  fact  that  it  is  only  a  man  who  has  been  bap- 
tised that  can  be  excommunicated."  He  does  not,  however, 
discard  exorcisms,  which  he  says  can  be  used  towards  animals, 
in  the  terms  and  ceremonies  prescribed,  without  superstition, 
and  not  observing,  as  formerly,  ridiculous  law-proceedings. 

In  Spain  and  Italy  the  lower  animals  were  held  subject  to  the 
laws,  as  in  France.  Azpilcucta  of  Navarre,  a  distinguished 
Spanish  canonist,  asserts  that  rats  when  exorcised  were  ordered 
to  depart  for  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  obedient  animals 
would  accordingly  march  down  in  large  bodies  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  thence  set  off  by  swimming  in  search  of  de.sert  islands, 
where  they  could  live  and  enjoy  themselves  without  annoyance 
to  man.*     In  Italy  also,  processes  against  caterpillars  and  other 


*  In  1459.  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  LconarH  Vair,  wrote  a  work 
\Dt  fasfino,  libri  Ins),  in  which  he  strongly  cleprecates  the  cxcommuniration 
of  animals,  describing  the  ceremonies  as  superstitious  and  impious,  con- 
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small  animals  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  certain  large 
fishes  called  Serons,  that  used  to  break  the  fishermen's  nets, 
were  annually  anathematised  from  the  lakes  and  headlands  of 
the  north-western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Normandy,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  credulity,  both  past 
and  present,  we  have  a  superstition  which  jjrevailed  during  the 
eight  days  preceding  Christmas.  The  people  in  some  of  the 
cantons  placed  bundles  of  hay  under  the  fruit-trees,  and  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age  were  sent  with  torches  to  set  fire 
to  the  hay,  which  they  did,  crying  out : 


I 


"Taupes,  chcrilles  ct  mulois 
Sortez,  sortez  tie  inon  clos  ; 

Ou,  je  vous  brfile  In  barbe  et  Ics  OS ; 
Arbres,  artirisseaux 

Donnci  moi  tics  pommes  &  mirlol." 


J 


Of  this  exorcism  or  charm,  a  translation  may  be  thus  given  : 
"  Mice,  caterpillars,  and  moles,  get  out,  get  out  of  my  field  ;  I 
will  burn  your  beard  and  your  bones;  trees  and  shrubs,  give  me 
three  bushels  of  apples." 

These  incantations  are  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  ancients 
against  the  cantharides,  or  insects  of  the  beetle  kind,  by  whom 
they  thought  that  their  corn  was  destroyed  : 

"  Fly,  beetle;  the  ravenous  wolf  pursues  you." 

The  numbers  of  charms  and  exorcisms  which  are  used  by 
professional  vermin-killers  in  various  parts  of  France  (they  are 
certainly  not  unknown  in  England),  is  very  great,  and  their 
character  is  often  curious.  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelles  is  the 
patToness  of  rat-catchers,  and  in  the  Ardennes,  when  rats 
become  unusually  troublesome  in  a  house,  it  is  sufficient  to 
wTite  the  following  words  on  morsels  of  paper,  which  must  after 
wards  be  well  buttered :  "  Rats  et  rates,  vous  qui  avez  mang^  le 
coeur  de  Saintc  Gertrude,  je  vous  conjure,  en  son  nom,  de  vous 
en  aller  dans  la  plainede  RocroL"     There  are  other  forms,  but 

sitlering  thai  animals  are  encentlered  from  the  rubbish  of  the  e.irth,  anil 
submitting  them  to  the  ban  of  excommunication,  was  the  same  as  if  some- 
one baptised  a  dog  or  a  stone. 
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all  that  is  essential  is  to  adjure  the  rats,  or  the  great  king  of  the 
rats,  to  "  remember  "  St.  Gertrude.  In  the  cr}'pl  of  her  church 
at  Nivelles  there  is  a  well,  the  water  of  which  is  sought  for  by 
the  peasantry  of  all  the  surrounding  countr)-,  since,  sprinkled 
in  the  house,  or  over  the  fields,  it  will  drive  away  all  rats  and 
mice.  Earth  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Ulric,  at  Augsbourg,  has 
the  same  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to  name  a  place  to  which  the 
rats  who  are  to  be  expelled  can  retire,  and  to  take  care  that,  if 
there  be  any  running  water  in  the  way,  there  is  a  bridge  over 
which  they  may  pass.  They  should  also  be  adjured  to  pass 
onward  in  long  procession  by  threes  and  threes. 

Much  of  this  turns  up  again  in  the  old  Scotch  rhymes,  to  be 
pasted  against  the  wall : 

"  RaUon  and  mouse, 

Lea'  the  puir  woman's  house  ; 
Gang  awa'  owre  by  to  the  mill. 
And  there  yell  a'  get  ye'r  611." 

Tusser,  in  his  "March  Husbandry,"  says  : 

"  Kill  crow,  pie,  and  cadow,  rook,  buzzard,  and  raven, 
Or  else  go  desire  them  to  seek  a  new  haven." 

In  the  "  Avowynge  of  King  Arther,"  etc,  a  ballad  written,  it 
is  supposed,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (first  published  by 
Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Craven,"  and  afterwards  with 
some  questionable  improvements  by  Evans,  in  his  "Old  Ballads," 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Felon  Sovve  and  the  Freres  of  Rich- 
monde"),  we  have  an  amusing  illustration  of  an  abortive  exorcism. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  "  Rokeby,"  gives  the  entire 
ballad,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rokeby  family.  This  sow — as  in  most  cases 
of  mischievous  animals  in  the  olden  lime — was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Evil  One,  and  obtained  its  felonious 
apijcllation  from  a  series  of  malpractices,  unbecoming  in  an 
eminent  degree  even  in  a  sow  : 

"She  was  more  than  other  three, 
The  grisliest  beast  that  e'er  might  be. 

Her  head  was  great  and  grey  ; 
She  was  bred  in  Rokeby  wood, 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed, 

That  came  on  live  away. " 
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It  seems  that  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  (for  jest's  sake  apparently) 
this  intractable  animal  to  the  Convent  of  Richmond,  and  the 
evil  rejwrts  of  her  conduct  while  left  at  large,  scandalised  the 
holy  men  : 

"  Fryar  Middlelon  by  his  name, 
He  was  sent  lo  fetch  her  hamc, 
That  rued  hira  since  full  sair." 

The  friar  with  commendable  prudence  took  two  others  with 
him,  but  the  sow  proved  too  much  for  them  : 

"  She  raise  up  with  a  felun  fare  [or  fierce  countenance], 
To  fight  against  the  three." 

Peter  of  Dale,  one  of  the  combatants,  ap[iears  to  have  been 
hard  pressed,  and  in  his  fright  took  to  exorcising  the  sow,  but : 

"  She  bound  her  Ixildly  toaoide  ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  c.inie  aside, 
With  many  a  hideous  yell  ; 
She  cajj'd  soe  wide,  and  cried  so  hce  [high]. 
The  Fryar  said,  '  I  conjure  thee 
Thou  art  a  feind  of  bcU, 

"  '  Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traine, 
I  conjure  thee  to  go  againe 

VVTicre  ihou  wast  wont  to  dwell.' 
He  sayned  [blessed]  him  with  crosse  and  crcedc. 
Took  forth  a  Ixjok,  licgan  to  reade 

In  St.  John,  his  gospell. 

The  spell,  however,  had  no  effect : 

"  The  sow  she  would  not  \xA\a  hcarc. 
But  rudely  rushe<l  at  the  Frear 

That  blink'd  all  his  blee  [lost  his  colour]  ; 
Ami  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hold. 
The  Fryar  leap'd  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  l)ealed  him  [sheltered  himself]  with  a  tree." 

Peter  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  bewails  his  fate  : 

"  He  sayd,  '  Al.is,  that  I  was  Frcar  I 
And  I  shall  lie  niKged  [torn]  in  sunder  here. 

Hard  is  my  dcslinie  ! 
Wist  [knew]  my  brethren  in  this  houre, 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  slourc  [perilous  plight]. 

They  would  pray  for  me  I'  " 

The  three  friars  take  to  flight,  and 
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"  Wlien  Fryar  Middleton  came  home, 

His  brethren  was  full  Tain  ilkonc  [each  one], 

Ami  thank'd  God  of  his  life  ; 
He  toKI  them  all  unto  the  end. 
How  he  hilt  foughten  with  a  feind, 

And  liv'd  through  mickle  strife." 

The  warden  of  the  convent  at  length  resolves  on  sending  two 
doughty  men  of  arms  to  take  the  "  Felon  Sow,"  wisely  seeing 
that  exorcisms  had  no  effect     He  tells  them  : 

"  'We  shall  for  you  pray,  sing,  and  read. 
To  doomesday  with  hearty  spcede. 

With  all  our  progeny.' 
Then  the  letters  well  was  made. 
Bands  bound  with  scales  brade, 

As  dcedes  of  armes  should  be." 

The  warriors  come  off  victorious,  but  not  without  some  severe 
handling  by  the  sow,  who  is  brought  in  triumph  to  the  convent : 

"  When  they  saw  her  cnme. 
They  sung  merrily  Te  Deum, 
The  Fryers  on  that  day." 

To  prove  this  glorious  feat  of  arms,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  Felon  Sow :" 

"  If  ye  will  any  more  of  this, 
In  the  Fryers  of  Richmond  'tis. 

In  parchment  gootl  and  fine  ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middlclon  that  was  so  kend  [kind] 
At  Greta  Bridge  conjured  a  feind 
In  likeness  of  a  swine." 

Albeit,  though  infused  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  "  Felon  Sow  " 
proved  a  relish  to  the  friars,  given  to  them  by  Raljih  Rokcby 
"  to  mend  their  fare." 

'I'here  is  a  manual  assigned  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Poim: 
Honorius  III.,  entitled  "  Conjurationes  adversus  principem 
tenebrarum  et  angelos  ejus,"  which  is  known  in  its  French  form 
as  the  Pope's  "  Grimoire,"  or  book  of  Gramarye.  It  contains 
numerous  spells  and  charms,  some  of  them  quite  unintelligible, 
and  others  very  nearly  so,  from  the  utter  confusion  of  words 
and  names.  Here  is  part  of  a  form  which  is  powerful  for  get- 
ting rid  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  which,  if  tried  and  not  found 
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wanting,  might  be  acceptable  to  many  an  English  farmer.  Salt 
and  rabbits'  hair  must  be  mixed  on  a  plate  ;  then  the  operator 
is  to  proceed  at  sunrise  to  the  place  where  the  charm  is  to  be 
worked,  and,  bareheaded  and  kneeling,  he  is  to  cross  the  mix- 
ture, and  distributing  portions  into  sundrj'  holes,  he  is  to  say  : 
"  Dant,  dant,  sant.  Heliot  et  Valiot  Rouvayet.  Viens  id,  je  te 
prends  pour  mon  valet,  pour  garder  pendant  trois  mois  et  trois 
Umes  cette  pifece."  Rouvayet,  whoever  she  or  it  may  be,  will 
keep  away  the  rabbits ;  and  as  for  the  hares,  the  man  who  has 
worked  this  chann  need  not  fear,  even  if  he  should  meet  one 
on  going  to  his  work  in  the  morning — very  unlucky  as  such  an 
encounter  is  otherwise. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  exorcism  of  animals  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  loud  clashing  of  musical  instruments  ; 
thus  it  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  that  he  was  un- 
able with  the  most  formidable  interdicts  to  drive  away  a  cloud 
of  bats  that  had  been  taken  for  demons ;  but  what  his  formulas 
could  not  effect  was  done  by  a  deafening  sound  of  c)Tnbals, 
which  drove  them  away  in  great  fright. 

The  greatest  of  the  numerous  miracles  ascribed  to  Sl  Patrick, 
was  that  of  driving  the  venomous  reptiles  out  of  Ireland,  and 
rendering  the  Irish  soil  for  ever  after  so  obnoxious  to  the 
serpent  race,  that  they  instantaneously  die  on  touching  it. 
Colgan  seriously  relates,  that  St.  Patrick  accomplished  this  feat 
by  beating  a  drutn,  which  he  struck  with  such  fervour,  that  he 
knocked  a  hole  in  it,  thereby  endangering  the  success  of  the 
miracle;  but  an  angel  ajipearing,  mended  the  drum,  and  the 
patched  instnnnent  was  long  e.vhibited  as  a  holy  relic.  The 
Rev.  Alban  Butler,  however,  in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  states 
as  a  popular  tradition  of  the  Irish,  "  That  this  benediction  was 
given  by  his  staff,  called  the  '  Staff  of  Jesus,'  which  was  kept  in 
great  veneration  at  Dublin.  The  isle  of  Malta  is  said  to  derive 
a  like  privilege  from  St.  Paul,  who  was  there  bit  by  a  viper." 

Ribadeneira,  the  Jesuit  author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
affirms  as  a  most  famous  miracle,  and  well  known  to  the  whole 
world,  "  thai  St.  Patrick  did  so  free  Ireland  of  all  venomous 
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beasts,  that  none  could  ever  since  live  or  breathe  there  ;  and 
that  even  the  very  wood  has  a  virtue  against  poison,  so  that  it 
is  re]X)rted  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  being  built  of 
Irish  wood,  no  spider  doth  ever  come  near  it"* 

The  miracle  is  related  by  Jocelin,  in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick," 
and  the  story  made  its  way  into  other  tracts,  and  even  into 
some  breviaries.  No  mention  of  it  is,  however,  found  in  the 
Irish  annals  nnd  other  works  long  before  Jocelin's  time. 

The  tradition  seems  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  long  anterior  to  St  Patrick's  time — Julius  Solinus — who 
slates  in  his  "  PoIyhistoriK  "  (c  xxiii.),  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  "  Illic  {Hibernia)  tmllus  anguis,  avis  rara,  gens 
inhospita  et  bellicosa." 

There  appears  to  be  no  solid  foundation  for  applying  the 
legend  of  St  Patrick  to  reptiles  of  any  kind  ;  the  allusion  more 
probably  to  a  miracle  is  that  of  abolishing  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  people. 

According  to  Hector  Boece  there  were  no  rah  in  Buchan 
(Aberdeenshire);  curiously  enough,  a  later  and  more  intelligent 
author,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  makes  the  same  statement  respect- 
ing Sutherlandshire,  "  If  they  come  hither  in  ships  from  other 
parts  they  die  presently,  how  soon  they  do  smell  the  air  of  that 
country." 

It  was  a  prevalent  notion  in  past  ages  that  rats  could  be 
extirpated  by  a  persevering  course  of  anathematising  in  rhyme. 
Reginald  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  says  that  the 
Irish  thought  they  could  rhyme  any  beast  to  death  ;  but  the 
notion  was,  in  general,  restricted  to  the  rat.     It  is  with  reference 

*  In  the  "Chronicle  of  Ireland,"  we  read  (h.it,  "Anno  1098,  King 
William  Kufus,  by  license  of  Murchard"  (first  Irish  King  of  the  Danish 
race),  "had  that  frame"  (of  wood  from  Ostmontowne  Green)  "which 
made  up  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  no  English  spider  webbelh, 
or  breedeth  to  this  day." 

It  was  the  oak  woods  of  Shillelah  (a  barony  in  Wicklow  so  called)  that 
supplied  the  architect  of  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  oik  timlicr  of  which 
the  roof  of  that  noble  and  venerable  edifice  was  constructed.  Par  parenthcsc, 
the  oaks  of  these  woods  conferred  that  universally-known  appellation  on  the 
redoubtable  cudgel  of  the  Irish  ])ea5ant,  the  toughness  of  which  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  beads  it  lights  upon. 
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to  this  belief,  or  practice,  that  RosaliiTd,  in  "As  You  Like  It," 
says,  "  I  never  was  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras's  time  that  I 
was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember." 

In  the  Gaultees  mountains,  situated  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  'I'ijiperary,  there  are  seven  lakes,  in  one  of 
which,  called  Lough  Dilvecn,  it  is  said,  St.  Patrick,  when 
banishing  the  snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland,  chained  a 
monstrous  serpent,  telling  him  to  remain  there  till  Monday. 
The  ser])enl  every  Monday  morning  calls  out  in  Irish,  "  It  is  a 
long  Monday,  Patrick."  That  St.  Patrick  chained  the  seqjent 
in  Lough  I  )ilvecn,  and  that  the  serpent  calls  out  to  him  every 
Alonday  morning,  is  still  believed  in  by  the  lower  orders  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lough. 

Legends  of  the  miraculous  victories  over  dragons  in  olden 
times  are  numerous  ;  merely  adverting  to  St.  George,  which 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  for  romancists,  we  have  many 
instances  in  which  these  terrible  monsters  have  succumbed  to 
the  powers  of  the  Church  ;  that  of  St.  Romain,  Bishop  of 
Rouen,  in  the  seventh  centur)-,  is  specially  notable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  celebrated  "Privilege  de  St.  Komain,"  or 
the  liberation  of  a  captive  accused  of  murJ.jr  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  cit\',  was  performed  in  honour  of  the 
miracle  at  Rouen,  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  iii  1793. 

Like  the  prodig)'  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  the  as<;umption  of 
these  achievements  originated  in  the  conquest  of  truth  over 
error,  virtue  over  vice,  civilisation  against  barbarism,  and  Chris- 
tianity over  jxiganism. 

St  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  insulted  some  African  con- 
jurers of  old  with  this  humiliating  obser*-ation,  "  Miserable  and 
woful  creatures  that  we  are  ;  we  cannot  so  much  as  exi)el 
fleas,  much  les-s  devils." 

Maffei,  in  his  "  History  of  India,"  states  that  a  Portuguese 
ship,  sailing  to  Bra/.il,  fell  becalmed  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
a  large  whale.  The  mariners,  terrified  by  the  uncouth  gambols 
of  the  monster,  improvised  a  summary  process,  and  duly  exor- 
cised the  dreaded  whale,  which,  to  their  great  relief,  immedi- 
ately sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ocean. 
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VERSTAGAN,  in  his  "Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence" (chap,  iii.,  edit,  1673,  p-  92),  gives  an  account 
of  a  great  wonder  that  happened  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1376. 
"  There  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel  (in  Urunswick)  an  old 
kind  of  companion,  who,  for  the  fantastical  coat  which  he  wore, 
being  wrought  with  sundry  colours,  was  called  the  Pied  Piper. 
This  fellow,  forsooth,  offered  the  townsmen,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  to  rid  the  town  of  all  the  rats  that  were  within  it  ((or 
at  that  time  the  burghers  were  with  that  vermin  greatly 
annoyed).  The  accord,  in  fine,  being  made,  the  Pied  Piper 
with  a  shrill  pi()e  went  thorow  all  the  streets,  and  forthwith  the 
rats  came  running  out  of  all  the  houses  in  great  numbers  after 
him  ;  all  which  he  led  into  the  river  of  AVeaser,  and  therein 
drowned  them.  This  done,  and  no  one  rat  more  perceived  to 
be  left  in  the  town,  he  afterward  came  to  demand  his  reward 
according  to  his  bargain ;  but  being  told  that  the  bargain  was 
not  made  with  him  in  good  earnest,  to  wit,  with  an  opinion 
that  he  could  be  able  to  do  such  a  feat,  they  cared  not  what 
they  accorded  unto,  when  they  imagined  it  could  never  be 
desened,  and  so  never  be  demanded  ;  but,  nevertheless,  seeing 
he  had  done  such  an  unlikely  thing  indeed,  they  were  content 
to  give  him  a  good  reward,  and  so  offered  him  far  less  than  he 
looked  for.  He,  therefore,  discontented,  said  he  would  have 
his  full  recompense  according  to  his  bargain  ;  but  they  utterly 
denied  to  give  it  him.  He  threatened  them  with  revenge ; 
they  bade  him  do  his  worst,  whereupon  he  betakes  him  again 
to  his  pipe,  and  going  thorow  the  streets  as  before,  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  boys  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
coming  to  a  little  hill,  there  oi>ened  in  the  side  thereof  a  wide 
hole,  into  the  which  himself  and  all  the  children  did  enter ; 
and  being  entered  the  hill  did  close  up  again,  and  became  as 
fcefore.  A  boy,  that  being  lame,  came  somewhat  lagging  behind 
the  rest,  seeing  this  that  happened,  returned  presently 
back,  and  told  what  he  had  seen ;  forthwith  began  great  lamen- 
tation among  the  parents  for  their  cliildren,  and  the  men  were 
sent  out  with  all  diligence,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  to 
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enquire  if  aught  could  be  heard  of  them  ;  but  with  all  the 
enquiry  they  could  possibly  use,  nothing  more  than  is  aforesaid 
could  of  them  be  understood." 

Alluding  to  this  legend,  Baring  Gould  remarks  that  the  street 
through  which  the  piper  went  is  called  the  Bungen-Strasse, 
because  no  music,  no  drum  {Bung<)  may  be  played  in  it  If  a 
bridal  procession  ]iasses  through  it,  the  music  must  cease  until 
it  is  out  of  it.  It  is  not  long  since  two  moss-grown  crosses  on 
the  Kopiienberg  marked  the  spot  where  the  little  ones  vanished. 
On  a  wall  of  a  house  in  the  town  is  an  inscription  in  gold 
characters  recording  the  event,  and  another  memorial  on  the 
Rathhaus,  and  on  the  new  gate.  For  long  so  profound  was  the 
impression  produced  by  the  event,  that  the  town  dated  its  jiublic 
documents  from  this  calamity.  Grimm  has  collected  a  list  of 
authorities  who  speak  of  the  event  as  an  historical  fact 

Similar  legends  of  the  piper  exist  in  various  countries,  and 
are  curious. 

At  one  time  the  fields  about  Lorch  were  devastated  with 
ants,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worms  instituted  a  procession  and 
litanies  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  jilague. 
As  the  procession  ajjproached  the  Lake  of  Lorch,  a  hermit 
came  to  meet  it,  and  offered  to  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ants  if  the  fanners  would  erect  a  chapel  on  the  site  at  the  cost 
of  a  hundred  guelden.  When  they  consented,  he  drew  forth 
a  pipe,  and  the  sound  drew  all  the  insects  about  him,  and  he 
led  them  to  the  water,  into  which  he  plunged  with  them.  Then 
he  asked  for  the  money,  but  it  was  refused  WTiereujion  he 
piped  again,  and  all  the  pigs  followed  him  ;  he  led  them  into 
the  lake,  and  they  vanished  with  him. 

Next  year  a  swarm  of  crickets  ate  up  the  herbage.  The  people 
were  in  despair.  Again  they  went  in  procession,  and  were  met 
by  a  charcoal-burner,  who  promised  to  destroy  the  insects  if  the 
people  would  expend  five  hundred  guelden  on  a  chapel.  Then 
he  piped,  and  the  crickets  followed  him  into  the  water,  .\gain 
the  people  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  ;  upon  which  the 
charcoal-burner  pij}cd  all  their  sheep  into  the  lake.     The  third 
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year  came  a  plague  of  rats.  An  old  man  of  the  mountain 
offered  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  for  a  thousand  guelden.  He 
piped  them  into  the  Tannenberg,  but  the  farmers  buttoned  up 
their  [wckets  ;  on  which  the  old  man  piped  away  their  children. 

In  America,  some  birds  and  insects  were  excommunicated. 
The  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur)',  jiassed  several  years  in  Canada,  relates  that  the 
number  of  doves  was  so  great  in  that  country,  the  bishop  of 
Montreal  was  obliged  to  excommunicate  them  several  times,  on 
account  of  the  damage  they  had  done.  ("  Nouveaux  Voyages 
dans  I'Amdrique  Septentrionale,"  1705.) 

In  Brazil  the  ants  were  excommunicated  \X  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  centur)',  the  monks  of  the  monaster)-  of 
St.  .\nlhony  brought  an  action  at  law  against  these  insects,  to 
obtain  their  removal  elsewhere.  Father  Manoel  Bernarde.s,  in 
his  "Nova  Floresta"  (published  at  Lisbon,  1706  to  1728), gives 
an  account  of  this  singular  process,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation :  "  Process  extraordinary  that  took  place  between 
the  friars  minors  of  the  province  of  Pietade,  in  Maranhao,  and 
the  ants  of  the  said  territor)'.  It  ha|)pened,  as  related  by  a 
monk  of  this  order  and  of  this  province,  that  the  ants,  which 
are  numerous,  very  large,  and  destructive  about  here,  to  extend 
their  subterranean  territor)'  and  to  fill  their  store-houses,  had  so 
undermined  the  cellars  of  the  friars,  in  jjcnetrating  under  their 
foundations,  that  the  building  was  insecure,  and  likely  to  fall. 
Added  to  this,  they  stole  the  grain  that  was  laid  up  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  convent.  .As  the  multitude  of  these 
enemies  were  indcfatigably  at  work  both  day  and  night,  the 
friars  suffered  from  hunger,  and  tried  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the 
ants,  but  without  success,  the  number  being  so  great.  As  a 
last  resource,  a  friar,  moved  by  some  superior  intelligence,  re- 
commended that  an  action  should  be  brought  against  the  ants 
before  the  tribunal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  named  certain 
lawyers  who  should  plead  for  and  against  them,  and  that  their 
bishpp  should  be  the  judge  to  determine  the  case.  This  sug- 
gestion was  acted  upon,  and  the  trial  commenced,  the  lawyer 
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for  the  friars  stating  the  complaint  against  the  ants  ;  and  as 
it  was  contested  l)y  the  legal  representative  of  the  ants,  he 
proceeded  to  state  that  as  the  friars,  conformably  to  the 
statutes  of  their  order,  the  Mendicant,  lived  on  the  contri- 
butions they  collected  with  great  difficulty  from  the  inliabi- 
tanls  of  their  district,  and  that  the  ants,  who  were  looked 
ujion  as  unholy,  and  for  that  reason  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  St.  Francis,  did  not  cea.se  to  rob  them,  and  not  only 
acted  as  thieves,  but  endeavoured  to  expulse  the  friars  from 
their  convent  and  ruin  it.  In  consequence,  they  were  bound  to 
state  their  motives ;  or  if  not,  they  ought  all  to  die  of  some 
pestilence,  or  be  drowned  by  some  inundation,  or,  at  least, 
should  be  exterminated  for  e^-er  from  the  district. 

"  The  law)  er  for  the  ants  alleged  in  their  defence  that,  having 
received  from  their  Creator  the  gift  of  life,  they  had  a  [jerfect 
right  to  preserve  it  by  all  the  means  that  had  been  granted  to 
them  ;  that  in  the  practice  and  execution  of  these  measures 
they  gave  to  men  the  example  of  virtues  with  which  they  had 
been  endowed  :  that  is,  prudence,  in  thinking  of  the  future,  and 
storing  their  food  for  a  time  of  want  :  also  of  diligence,  in 
gathering  in  this  life  a  recompense  for  the  future,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  '  FormUa  didtiir  strenuus  quisque  et  prm'idits 
operarius,  qui prescnti  vita,  velut  in  astale,  fructus  justititt  quos 
in  atermim  rcdpiet  sibi  recondit  f  of  cliarity,  in  aiding  each 
other  when  the  duty  was  too  hea\7  for  thiir  strength  ;  also,  of 
religion  and  piety,  in  burying  their  dead  ;  that  the  labour  they 
had  in  working  was  much  more  severe  than  that  which  the 
plaintiffs  could  appreciate,  for  the  burden  was  often  greater  than 
their  body,  but  their  courage  was  superior  to  their  strength. 
While  admitting  that  there  were  friars  more  noble  and  more 
worthy,  yet  before  God  they  were  only  like  ants,  and  that  the 
advantage  of  reason  scarcely  comiK^nsated  their  sin  in  having 
offended  the  Creator,  in  not  observing  the  laws  of  reason 
as  well  as  they  regarded  those  of  nature.  It  was  thus  they 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  being  ser\-ed  and.  suc- 
coured by  any  creature ;  for  they  had  committed  a  greater 
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crime  in  acting  in  so  many  ways  against  the  glory  of  God,  than 
the  ants  had  done  in  taking  their  flour.  Also  that  the  ants  (the 
defendants)  were  in  possession  oT  the  ground  before  the  friars 
had  established  themselves  in  the  place,  and,  in  conse()ucnce, 
they  ought  not  to  be  expulsed  ;  and  they  would  appeal  against 
this  violence  to  the  tribunal  of  their  Divine  Creator,  who  made 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  had  assigned  to  every 
one  a  guardian  angel.  In  conclusion,  the  plaintiffs  defended 
their  house  and  their  flour  by  human  means  which  they  (the 
ants)  could  not  contest ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  defendants 
would  continue  their  mode  of  living,  as  the  earlh,  and  all  it 
contained,  belonged  to  God,  and  not  to  the  plaintiffs.  Domini 
est  terra y  et  pknitudo  ejus. 

"  This  reply  occasioned  much  discussion,  in  such  wise  that 
the  law)^cr  for  the  friars  felt  himself  constrained  lo  admit  ttiat  the 
debate  had  proved  the  ants  to  have  some  right  on  their  side. 
So  the  judge,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence,  and  con- 
sidering with  an  unbiassed  mind  what  was  due  to  justice,  de- 
creed that  the  friars  should  select  a  field  in  their  neighbourhood 
where  the  ants  should  be  left  in  possession,  the  change  of 
dwelling  and  removal  to  take  place  at  once,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication ;  seeing  that  the  two  parties  might  thus  arrange 
matters  between  them,  without  prejudice  one  to  the  other,  inas- 
much as  the  friars  had  come  to  this  jxirt  of  the  country,  in  a 
spirit  of  obedience,  to  sow  the  grain  of  evangelism,  and  that 
the  work  for  their  maintenance  was  agreeable  to  God,  whilst  the 
ants  might  obtain  their  food  elsewhere  by  their  industry,  and  at 
less  cost. 

"  This  sentence  delivered,  by  order  of  the  judge,  a  friar  went 
to  deliver  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  to  the  ants,  reading  it 
in  a  loud  voice  before  the  openings  of  the  ant-hills  ;  and  mar- 
vellous was  the  effect,  proving  how  much  the  Supreme  Being 
was  satisfied  with  this  decision,  et  nigrum  aimp's  a^men,  im- 
mediately millions  of  ants  came  out,  forming  themselves  in 
long  and  dense  columns,  and  proceeded  direct  to  the  field 
assigned  to  them,  abandoning  their  former  dwellings  ;  while  the 
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friars,  released  from  their  insupportable  oppressors,  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  such  a  manifestation  of  His  power  and  pro- 
vidence" 

Manoel  Bemardes  adds  that  this  sentence  was  pronounced 
January'  lylh,  17 13,  and  that  he  had  seen  and  compared  the 
pleadings  in  this  lawsuit,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  they  had  been  placed. 

A  process  of  a  similar  character  to  this  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  at  Peru.  An  excommunication  was  there 
pronounced  against  the  iermitcs,  a  sj^ecies  of  white  ant,  desig- 
nated in  that  country  by  the  name  of  comejones,  which  had  intro- 
duced themselves  into  a  library,  and  had  devoured  a  great 
number  of  books. 

In  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse  it  is  stated:  "We  found 
millions  of  cockroaches  in  the  bread-room,  so  that  the  holy 
father  who  officiated  as  chaplain  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  exorcisms  more  than  once." 

In  India,  scape-goats  are  sometimes  made  use  of  by  the 
Brahmins  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  persons  or  communities 
when  visited  by  sickness.  The  goat  is  invariably  a  black  one, 
and  covered  with  a  black  cumblie.  Garlands  are  placed  around 
its  neck,  and  after  prayers  and  invocations  have  been  muttered 
over  it,  it  is  led  to  the  confines  of  a  neighbouring  jungle,  to 
the  sea-shore,  or  the  limits  of  the  place,  and  there  turned  loose. 
Should  it  return,  the  omen  is  considered  disastrous ;  but  this 
is  usually  prevented  by  wild  beasts,  or  the  fishermen  of  the 
coast 

Among  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  Mohammed's  character, 
I  can  never  forgive  him  for  cursing  the  turkey,  and  thereby 
depriving  his  followers  of  a  nutritious  addition  to  their  larders. 
According  to  an  Indo-Mohammedan  tradition,  the  prophet,  at 
one  lime,  when  at  dinner,  after  various  dishes  had  been  served, 
had  to  wait  for  the  turkey.  Enraged  at  this,  he  exclaimed, 
when  it  at  length  arrived,  "  Throw  away  the  carrion  "  (unblessed 
fiesh),  which  curse  he  never  afterwards  removed.  Surely  the 
cook  should  have  been  consigned  to  Eblis,  and  not  the  bird. 
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In  Martene  and  Durand's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  we  read 
that  a  swallow  defiled  the  head  of  Ekbcrt,  Bishop  of  Treves, 
when  he  was  performing  mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  laid  a  curse  upon  the  whole  tribe, 
that  if  any  such  bird  entered  the  church  it  should  immediately 
die. 

Chasseneuz  mentions  an  excommunication  by  a  bishop  against 
the  sparrows,  who  troubled  the  worshipjoers  in  the  church  of 
St  Vincent,  and  otherwise  misbehaved  themselves. 

William,  Abbot  of  St.  Theodoric  (as  reported  in  "  Theophili 
Regnaudi  Opera  "),  who  wrote  the  "  Life  of  St.  Bernard,"  states 
that  this  saint,  preaching  one  day  in  the  church  of  Foigny,  a 
prodigious  number  of  flies  entering,  troubled  his  hearers  by 
their  buzzing  and  coiirsts  indcccnfes.  The  saint  excommunicated 
them,  and  the  ne.xt  day  all  the  flies  were  found  dead.  Their 
bodies  covered  the  pavement  This  miracle  being  spread 
abroad,  the  cursing  of  the  flies  became  a  proverb  in  the  dis- 
trict 

Bkhop  Kennett  says  that  "  Old  Simon  Brunsden,  of  Winter- 
bom  Basset,  Wilts,  had  been  parish  clerk  there  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  to  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The  saint  of  that 
church  was  St  Catherine,  and  when  the  gad-fly  had  stung  his 
oxen  and  cows,  and  made  them  run  a\vay  upon  the  open  downs, 
he  used  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them  with  this  repeated  prayer : 
"Good  St  Catherine  of  Winterborn,  stay  my  oxen." 

In  a  curious  old  book  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
entitled  "  The  fower  chiefest  Oflices  belonging  to  Horseman- 
ship, by  Tho.  Blundeuill,  of  Newton  Flotman,  in  Norflblke," 
there  is  a  singular  amuleiive  charm  for  curing  the  nightmare  in 
horses :  "  Take  a  Flynt  Stone  that  hath  a  hole  of  hys  owne 
kynde,  and  hang  it  ouer  hyni  and  wryte  in  a  bill : 

" '  In  nomine  patris,  etc. 
Saint  CJeorge  our  Ladyes  Knight, 
He  walked  (lay  so  did  he  night, 
Until  he  hir  found. 
He  hir  beaie  and  he  hir  bounde. 
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Till  truely  hir  trouth  she  him  plyghl 
That  she  wouMe  not  come  within  the  night. 
There  as  Saint  George  our  Ladyes  Knijjnt 
Named  was  three  tymcs,  Saint  George,' 

And  hang  Ihis  Scripture  ouer  him,  and  let  him  alone.  With 
such  proper  charmcs  as  thys  is,  the  false  Frj'crs  in  t)'mes  past 
were  woont  to  charme  the  money  out  of  the  playne  folkes 
purses." 

In  an  old  manuscript  receipt-book  of  cooker)',  the  following 
chami  occurs  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  :  "  To  be  written  on 
an  apple,  or  on  fine  white  bread  : 

"  'O,  King  of  Glor)',  come  in  peace. 
Pax,  max,  and  max, 
Hax,  max,  Adinax,  opera  chiidor.' 

To  be  swallowed  three  mornings  fasting." 

The  rite  of  the  Romish  Church  of  exorcising  rats,  caterpillars, 
flies,  and  other  animals,  took  place  between  the  feasts  of  Easter 
and  the  Ascension.  The  following  account  is  given  by  a  priest 
engaged  in  the  ser>-ice  :  "  I  went,"  he  says,  "  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Bononia  to  exorcise  the  insects  in  that  country,  ac- 
companied by  a  curate,  who  was  a  droll  fellow,  and  laughed  at 
the  credulity  of  the  people  while  he  jMicketed  their  money. 
He  did  not  tic  himself  down  to  the  ritual  or  form  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  but  made  his  own  comments  upon  everything  ; 
sometimes  he  spoke  to  the  ants,  sometimes  to  the  grasshoppers ; 
at  others  to  the  rats,  lizards,  and  worms.  He  banished  them 
all,  one  after  another,  to  the  several  countries  he  designed  as 
the  places  of  their  exile.  The  moles  he  ordered  to  travel  to 
the  antarctic  pole  ;  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  sentence 
when  a  mole  came  forth  from  under  its  little  hillock,  whereujion 
the  curate  cried  out,  '  Courage,  my  friend  ;  look,  there  is  one 
of  them  ready  to  begin  its  march  !'  But  the  mole,  it  seems, 
had  no  inclination  for  the  journey,  and  therefore  ran  into  a 
hole  not  far  distant.  One  of  the  peasants  followed  it,  and 
kneeling  down  peeped  into  the  hole,  and  turning  to  the  curate,  ■ 
said,  very  innocently,  '  Pray,  sir,  is  this  the  antarctic  pole  ?"  * 
We  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  as  this  was  diametrically 
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opposite  to  that  gravity  which  it  was  necessary  to  assume  upon 
the  occasion,  we  begged  of  him  to  desist,  but  in  vain."  • 

Among  the  Turkish  jieople  of  the  present  day,  square  pieces 
of  paper  bearing  written  inscriptions  are  given  for  a  few  piastres 
by  learned  Hodjas  to  persons  whose  dwellings  are  infested  with 
vermin.  These  are  nailed  on  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment, 
and  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  clearing  it  of  its  ob- 
noxious tenants.  The  Bulgarian  remedy  for  these  pests, 
although  simpler  in  form,  can  hardly  be  more  eflecti^'e.  It 
consists  of  a  few  of  the  vermin  being  caught  on  the  ist  of 
March,  enclosed  in  a  reed,  and  taken  to  the  butcher,  their  cre- 
dentials being  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Here  is  flesh, 
here  is  blood,  for  you  to  deal  with ;  take  them  away  and  give 
us  something  better  in  exchange."  One  means  of  getting  rid 
of  serpents,  venomous  insects,  and  vermin,  is  made  use  of  by 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  last  day  of  Februarj' ;  it  consists  in  beat- 
ing co])per  pans  all  over  the  houses,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Out  with  you,  serpents,  scorpions,  fleas,  bugs,  and  flies !" 
A  pan  held  by  a  pair  of  tongs  is  put  outside  in  the  courtyard. 

These  singular  superstitions  are  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  People  of  Turkey,"  by  a  consul's  daughter  and  wife. 
Among  other  instances  it  is  related  that,  "  Going  into  the  room 
of  one  of  my  ser\-ants  one  day  at  .^drianople,  I  found  a  rucum- 
ber-boat  occupying  each  corner.  On  inquiring  why  they  were 
placed  there,  an  old  sen-ant  answered,  that  being  inconvenienced 
by  vermin,  she  had  appealed  to  a  person  at  Kyik,  whose  magical 
influence,  conveyed  in  cucumbers,  was  stated  to  be  infallible  in 
driving  the  creatures  away.  It  was  a  mess  composed  of  char- 
coal, bones,  bits  of  written  paper,  hair,  etc" 

Instead  of  an  exorcism  against  the  depredations  of  birds,  we 

•  Amongst  ihe  curions  objects  that  were  the  glorj-  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  which  were  dispersed  by  auction  in  1S42,  w.is  .t  silver  IjcII  which  had 
been  formed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Pope  Clement  \'1I.,  witii  a  rich  dis- 
play of  carvings  on  the  exterior,  representing  seqienls,  flies,  grasshoppers, 
and  other  insects  ;  the  purpose  having  been  to  serve  in  a  pajwl  cursing  of 
these  animals,  when  they,  on  one  occasion,  became  so  troublesome  as  to 
demand  that  mode  of  costigation. 
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have  an  instance  of  saintly  expostulation  in  that  of  St 
Ailbhe.  It  appears  that  the  birds  went  about  in  a  large  body, 
destroying  the  corn  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  not  be 
dispersed.  The  saint  went  and  delivered  an  oration  to  them 
on  the  unreasonableness  of  their  conduct,  and  forthwith  peni- 
tent and  ashamed,  they  soared  into  the  air,  and  went  away. 

It  is  said  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  a  saint  of  Brittany,  that  when 
a  boy  he  gave  an  earnest  of  what  might  in  future  be  expected 
of  him.  The  fields  of  the  monastery  in  which  he  was  a  student, 
were  ravaged  by  such  a  number  of  birds  that  the  whole  crop  of 
corn  was  in  danger  of  being  devoured.  St.  Pol  summoned  the 
sacrilegious  animals  to  appear  before  the  principal  of  the 
monastery,  St  Hydultus,  that  they  might  receive  the  correction 
they  merited.  The  birds,  obedient  to  the  summons,  presented 
themselves  in  a  body,  but  St.  Hydultus,  being  of  a  humane 
disposition,  only  gave  them  a  rejiroof  and  admonition  and  then 
let  them  go,  even  giving  them  a  benediction  at  their  departure. 
The  grateful  birds  never  again  touched  the  com  of  the  mon- 
astery. « 

IN  the  Coltonian  MS.  Julius  D.  vii.,  a  volume  compiled  by 
John  de  Wallingford,  a  monk  of  St.  .\Jbans,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (he  died  in  1258),  is  entered  a 
curious  office,  or  form  of  prayer,  to  prevent  a  mortality  among 
swine  ;  "  Contra  iuoria!itak-m  Porcorum :  Sacerdos  indiiatur 
alba  et  stola,  et  banc  benedictionem  facial  super  ordeum 
mundum : 

"  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen,  t^i  Crux 
bis.  (^  Crux  intersis.  t^  Crux  bis.  t^  Crux  dei  donis.  »J<  Crux 
signo.  ►!<  Crux  leo.  ^  Crux  agyos.  »J<  Crux  ascL  ►J«  Crux 
agios.  ►{<  Crux  in  nomine  DominL  1^  Crux  Exorciso  te  ordeum 
per  Patrcm  et  Filium  et  Sjiiritum  Sanctum,  ct  per  Sanctam 
Mariam,  matrem  Domini  Jhesu  Christi,  et  per  ix  ordines 
angclorum,  et  per  xii  apostolos,  et  per  iiij  ewangelistas,  et  ■ 
per  xxiiij  Seniores  qui  stant  ante  tronum  Dei,  jx:r  centum  xliiij  ' 
milia  innocentes  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  passi  sunt,  et  per  vii 
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dormientes  fratres,  Xlaximianum,  Malchum,  Marcianum,  Con- 
stantinum,  Dionisium,  Johannem,  et  Serapion,  et  jier  omnes 
sanctos  Dei,  qui  nos  precesserunt,  ab  Adam  usque  in  hodiernum 
diem,  et  in  cella  et  in  terris  sunt  nominati,  ut  Porci  qui  de  te 
comedcrint,  ne  de  iac,  ne  de  ialau,  ne  de  purpurola,  ne  de  uUo 
morbo  morientur.  Legat  ewangclium,  In  frindpio.  Ps.  Qui 
habitat,  usque  ad  demonio.  Pater  noster.  Legatur  Ewangelium, 
Cum  venerit  Paraclitus.  Item,  Ps.  Qui  habitat.  Pater  noster, 
Pecora  nostra  sint  Deo  et  sancto  Job.  Liberet  ea  fidelis  Job, 
per  virtutem  sancte  crucis.  O  cnix  admirabilis,  evacuacio 
doloris,  restitucio  sanitatis.  Ps.  Quiatnqut  vult  reix:tatur  tribus 
vicibus,  et  aspurgatur  ordeum  aqua  benedicta,  et  jwst  come- 
datur.     In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  SanctL" 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  priest  officiates  in  his  rol)es  as 
solemnly  as  if  he  were  at  mass  !  The  quantity  of  crosses  to  be 
made  over  the  barky — the  absurd  and  irreverent  mixture  of 
names  in  the  adjuration — and  the  introduction  of  holy  Job  to 
drive  away  the  disease,  present  a  singular  example  of  that  false 
devotion,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  religious  service,  was 
superstitiously  adopted  as  a  means  of  safety  against  disease 

In  Christian  times  (remarks  Mr.  Ralston),  the  honours  paid 
by  the  Russian  peasants  to  Volos,  the  god  of  cattle,  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  namesake,  St.  Vlas,  or  Vlasy  (Blasius),  who  was  a 
shepherd  by  i)rofession.  To  him  they  pray  for  the  safety  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  on  thed.iy  consecrated  to  him  (Feb- 
ruary 11)  they  drive  their  cows  to  church,  and  have  ihem 
secured  against  misfortune  by  prayer  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy 
water.  In  times  of  murrain,  when  the  villagers  are  "  expelling 
the  Cow-Death  "  in  solemn  procession,  they  almost  invariably 
carry  with  them  the  picture  of  SL  \'las,  singing  as  they  go  a 

song: 

"  Death,  oh  thou  Cow-Death  ! 
Depart  from  our  village. 
From  the  stablo,  from  the  court  ! 
Through  our  village 
Goes  holy  Vlasy, 
With  incense,  with  taper, 
With  burning  embers. 


We  will  consume  thee  with  fire, 
We  will  rake  thee  with  the  stove-rake. 
We  will  sweep  thee  up  with  the  broom, 
And  we  will  stuff  thee  with  ashes. 
Come  not  to  our  village  ! 
Medille  not  with  our  cows. 
Nut-brown,  chestnut,  slnr-browed, 
White-teateU,  whilc-uilclcred, 
Crumplcd-hornetl,  one-horned  !" 

Near  Mtsensk,  in  the  Government  of  Orel,  the  "  Cow-Death  " 
procession  is  headed  by  three  girls,  who  carry  a  taper  burning 
in  a  lantern,  or  a  censer  containing  live  coals  and  incense,  be- 
fore the  picture  of  Sl  Vlas.  After  them  walk  three  widows, 
and  in  some  places  three  soldiers'  wives.  After  them  follow 
the  other  women,  one  dragging  a  plough  which  another 
directs ;  and  a  third  riding  on  a  broomstick,  while  the  others 
carry  and  strike  together  various  utensils,  chiefly  of  iron. 

One  of  the  stories  about  the  Cow-Death  relates,  that  a  pea- 
sant was  driving  from  a  mill,  at  a  late  hour.  Towards  him 
comes  crawling  an  old  woman,  and  says  :  "  Give  me  a  lift, 
grandfather  !"  "  M'herc  to  ?"  "  There,  my  own,  to  the  village 
you  are  going  to  yourself."  "  And  who  are  you,  grandmother  ?" 
"  A  doctoress,  my  own  ;  I  doctor  cows."  "  And  where  have 
you  been  doctoring?"  "Why,  I've  been  doctoring  at  Isto- 
mina's,  but  they're  all  dead  there.  \\'hat  was  to  be  done .' 
They  didn't  call  nie  in  till  a  Uttle  time  ago,  and  I  couldn't 
manage  to  stop  the  thing."  The  peasant  gave  the  woman  a 
seat  on  his  cart,  and  drove  off.  Coming  to  a  cross-road  he 
could  not  remember  the  way,  and  by  this  time  it  had  begun  to 
grow  dark.  Uttering  a  prayer,  the  [xiasant  took  off  his  hat  and 
crossed  himself  In  a  moment  there  was  no  old  woman  to  be 
seen !  Turning  into  a  black  dog,  she  ran  into  the  village. 
Next  day,  three  cows  died  in  the  outside  farm ;  the  peasant  had 
brought  the  Cow-Death  there. 

Under  such  circumstances,  according  to  Tereshcenko,  in- 
stances of  voluntary  inhumation  have  been  known.  In  a 
village  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  "  the  men  and  women  have 
been  known  to  cast  lots,  and  the  person  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
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has  been  buried  alive  in  a  pit,  along  with  a  cock  and  black 
cat" 

In  the  month  of  February,  according  to  the  Russian  peasants, 
the  Cow- Death  wanders  through  the  villages  in  the  guise  of  a 
hideous  old  woman,  withered  and  star\-ed  in  aspect,  bearing  a 
rake  in  her  hand  Sometimes,  however,  she  lakes  the  form  of 
a  black  dog,  or  cow,  and,  among  the  Slovenes,  a  mottled  calf. 
In  the  Tomsk  Government,  the  Siberian  murrain  is  represented 
as  a  tall,  shaggy  man,  with  hoofs  instead  of  feet,  who  usually 
lives  among  the  hills.  The  Bulgarians  have  a  tradition  that 
when  the  cattle-plague  or  the  small-pox  wishes  to  de[jart  from 
a  village,  she  appears  to  some  one  in  his  sleep,  and  orders  him 
to  convey  her  to  such  and  such  a  place.  The  person  thus 
designated  takes  bread  smeared  with  honey,  salt,  and  a  flask  of 
wine,  and  leaves  them  before  sunrise  at  an  apjwinted  ^)OX. 
After  this  the  epidemic  disa[>pears,  having  accompanied  the 
bearer  of  the  food  out  of  the  village.* 

On  the  ist  of  September  a  singular  funeral  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  the  girls  in  many  parts  of  Russia.  They  make  small 
coffins  of  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  enclose  flies  and  other 
insects  in  them,  and  then  bury  them  with  a  great  show  of  mourn- 
ing.    An  equally  strange  custom  is  the  expulsion  of  tarakans,  a 

*  Offerings  to  rats  and  mice  are  still  prevalent  among  ihc  i^casantry 
in  certain  parts  of  (Jcrmany,  if  we  may  credit  Grimm  and  Wolf;  and  this 
can  only  be  a  relic  of  heathenism,  for  the  significance  of  the  act  is  lost. 

In  Bohemia,  al  Christmas  Eve,  the  remainder  of  the  supper  is  given  to 
Iht  mice,  with  the  words,  "  Eat  of  these  crumbs,  and  leave  the  wheat." 

Lamltarde,  in  his  "  I'eiambulation  of  Kent "  {writlcn  in  1570).  mention! 
the  image  of  St.  Edith,  at  Kemsing,  by  whose  interference  blasting,  mildew, 
brand-car,  and  other  injuries  to  corn  were  prevented.  The  sacrifice  was  as 
follows :  the  huslnndman  who  wished  to  screen  his  crops  from  such  evil 
influences,  brought  a  few  [lecks  of  com  to  the  priest,  who,  after  putting  by 
the  chief  part  for  his  own  use,  took  a  single  handful  of  the  grain,  siJrinkled 
it  with  holy  water,  and,  "by  mumbling  of  a  fewe  wonles  of  conjuration," 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Edith.  He  then  delivered  it  back  to  the  farmer,  who 
departed  in  the  full  belief  that  by  his  mixing  the  hallowetl  handful  with  his 
se«iI-com,  the  coming  crop  would  be  insured  against  the  deprecated 
calamities. 

Lambarde  thinks  that  St.  EUlith  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  god  KMgus,  whose  office  was  to  protect  cereals  from  those 
very  aonoyancet. 


kind  of  cockroaches,  which  takes  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Philip's 
Fast,  when  a  thread  is  fastened  to  one  of  these  obtrusive  insects, 
and  all  the  imnates  of  a  cottage,  with  closed  lips,  unite  in  dragging 
it  out  of  doors.  While  the  expulsion  is  going  on,  one  of  the 
women  of  the  family  stands  with  dishevelled  hair  at  a  window, 
and  when  the  cockroach  nears  the  threshold,  she  knocks,  and 
asks  :  "  On  what  do  ye  feast  ?''  (before  beginning  to  fast) :  "On 
beef."  "  And  the  larakan  on  what  ?"  she  continues.  "  The 
tarakan  on  tarakans,"  is  the  answer.  If  this  ceremony  is 
properly  performed,  they  think  it  will  prevent  the  tarakans  from 
returning.  The  "  Old  Believers,"  however,  deem  such  acts  of 
expulsion  wrong,  thinking  that  the  presence  of  such  insects 
brings  with  it  blessings  from  on  high. 

On  St.  Vlas's  Day  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  holy  water,  for  at  that  time,  in  Little  Russia  at  least, 
were  wolves  in  the  shape  of  black  dogs,  and  cats  who  suck  the 
cows,  mares,  and  ewes,  and  slaughter  their  male  companions. 

In  Shaw's  "  Historj-  of  the  Province  of  Moray,"  in  Scotland, 
he  mentions  that  "  when  a  contagious  disease  enters  among 
cattle,  the  fire  is  extinguished  in  some  village  around ;  then 
they  force  fire  with  a  wheel,  or  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  dr)'-wood 
upon  another,  and  therewith  burn  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the 
cattle,  that  the  smoke  may  purify  the  air  about  them.  They 
likewise  boil  junij>er  in  water,  which  they  sprinkle  upon  the 
cattle ;  this  done,  the  fires  in  the  houses  are  re-kindled  from 
the  forced  fire."     He  describes  it  as  a  Druid  custom. 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Tour  Ln  Scotland,"  describes  a  festival  which 
was  held  on  the  ist  of  May,  O.  .S.,  and  which  merits  attention, 
as  it  retained  both  in  its  name  Beltane,  or  Be/lciii,  and  its  cere- 
monies, the  most  decided  marks  of  its  Sabaian  or  Cabirian 
origin  ;  "  On  the  first  of  May,  the  herdsmen  of  everj-  village 
held  their  Reltein,  a  rural  sacrifice.  They  cut  a  square  trench 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle;  on  that  they  made 
a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of 
the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey  ;  for  each  of  the  com- 
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pany  must  contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling 
some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation ;  on  thnt, 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised  nine 
square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  F>eing,  the  sui> 
posed  preser\-cr  of  their  flocks,  or  to  some  particular  animal, 
the  destroyer  of  them  ;  each  person  then  turns  his  face  to  the 
fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  shoulder,  says : 
'  This  I  give  to  thee !  Preser\-e  thou  my  horses !  This  to 
thee,  preser\'e  thou  my  sheep !'  After  that  they  use  the  same 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals :  '  This  I  give  to  thee,  oh 
Fox!  spare  thou  my  lambs  !  This  to  thee,  oh  hooded  Crow  ! 
This  to  thee,  oh  Eagle  !'  \\'hen  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle,  and  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left 
is  hid  by  two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next 
Sunday  they  reassemble,  and  finish  the  relics  of  the  first  enter- 
tainment." 

The  Swine-stone  {lapis  niillits)  is  supposed  peculiar  to  Nor- 
way, and  very  medicinal  for  swine.  It  emits  a  violent  stench 
on  being  galloped  over. 

In  1845  ^"  ancient  Irish  amulet  was  found  at  Timeoleage, 
county  Cork.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  large  caterpillar  of  silver; 
hollow,  and  had  the  back  and  sides  coated  with  pieces  of  glass 
and  comjwsition  of  various  colours,  chiefly  yellow,  with  a  streak 
of  dark  blue  pieces  at  either  side-,  and  red  along  the  back. 
The  length  w.os  about  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  about  two  in 
circumference.  This  amulet  is  an  exact  imitation  in  size, 
colour,  and  appearance,  of  the  caterpillar  called  by  the  country 
people  the  murrain  ;  and  from  the  great  dread  in  which  this 
animal  is  held  by  them,  as  being  supposed  injurious  to  cattle, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  jewel  was  used  as  an  amulet.  It 
was  hired  out  by  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
murraia 


AMONG  stones  of  magical  virtues  to  ward  off  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  one  belonging  to  the  AVaterford  family  is  tra- 
ditionally asserted  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 
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This  is  the  famous  "Lee"  stone,  or  penny,  a  heart-shap)ed  pebble 
of  cornelian  agate,  called  Immachates,  measuring  about  half-an- 
inch  each  way,  set  in  a  silver  coin  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  stone  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
design  of  his  "  Talisman."  .\ccording  to  the  legend  attached 
to  the  Lee  Penny,  Robert  Bruce  wished  that  after  his  death, 
his  heart  should  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land  by  Sir  James 
Ilouglas ;  and  in  1329  the  latter,  accompanied  by  Simon 
Lochart,  of  the  Lee,  proceeded  on  the  mission.  In  Sjiain  the 
Scots  were  drawn  into  a  combat  witli  the  Moors.  Douglas  was 
killed,  and  Lochart,  who  now  commanded  the  party,  turned 
homeward  with  Bruce's  heart,  which  was  eventually  buried  in 
the  Abbey  of  Dunfennlinc.  Lochart  (changing  his  name  into 
Lockhart,  to  commemorate  the  event)  had  taken  prisoner  a 
Moorish  chieftain,  and  the  wife  of  the  jjrisoner  when  she  bar- 
gained for  her  husband's  ransom,  while  counting  the  gold  from 
her  purse,  let  drop  this  gem,  and  appeared  so  anxious  to 
recover  it  that  Lockhart  insisted  uj>on  its  being  made  a  part  of 
the  ransom.  The  woman  unwillingly  consented,  and  informed 
the  greedy  Scot  that  its  value  consisted  in  its  power  of  healing 
cattle,  and  that  it  was  also  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog.  So  great  was  the  popular  faith  in  this  talisman  in 
Scotland,  that  the  Lee  Penny  was  exempted  from  anathema  in 
the  clerical  war  against  suiKirstitions,  after  the  Reformation, 
and  the  clergy  went  so  far  as  to  extol  its  virtues,  in  which 
implicit  faith  was  ]>laced  until  a  compar.itively  recent  i>eriod. 
The  mode  of  using  this  amulet  was  to  hold  it  by  the  chain,  and 
then  plunge  it  three  times  in  water,  and  once  drawn  round — 
three  dips  and  a  swell,  as  the  country  people  expressed  it ;  the 
cattle  drinking  the  water  were  cured.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  people  of  Newcastle  being  afflicted  with  the  plague,  sent 
for  and  obtained  the  loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  leaving  the  sum 
of  ;^6,ooo  sterling  in  its  place  as  a  pledge.  They  were  so 
highly  impressed  with  the  virtues  of  the  amulet,  that  they  pro- 
posed to  keep  it  and  forfeit  the  money,  but  the  Laird  of  Lee 
would  not  part  with  it    About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
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Lady  Baird,  of  Saughtonhall,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrojihobia,  her  husband 
obtained  a  loan  of  the  amulet,  and  she  having  drunk  and 
bathed  in  water  in  which  it  was  immersed,  was  cured  of  her 
malady. 

In  Scot's  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  we  read  of  an  old 
woman  doctor  who  professed  to  heal  diseases  of  cattle,  never 
receiving  more  than  a  loaf  and  a  penny.  She  frankly  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that  she  knew  no  other  charm  or  remedy 
than  touching  the  animal,  and  going  away,  rejKating  these 
words : 

"  My  loafc  in  my  lap, 

My  pennif  in  my  purse. 
Thou  art  never  Ihe  licUer, 

And  I  am  never  (he  worse." 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  JumiiJges  there  is  a  singular  mode 
of  curing  the  diseases  of  animals,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  sorcery.  Before  daylight  on  St  John's  Day,  the 
villager  goes  bare-footed  {and  taking  care  not  to  be  seen)  to 
the  field  of  a  neighbour,  and  picks  up  two  handfuls  of  barley, 
which  he  binds  together  like  a  rope.  This  is  tied  round  the 
body  of  the  sick  animal,  and  a  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  read. 
The  animal  thus  treated  is  said  to  recover  immediately. 

A  writer  to  the  Antiquary  (vol.  iii. )  from  Dublin,  says : 
"  An  aged  relative,  who  spent  some  years  when  a  girl  in  the 
domestic  service  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  Antrim,  tells  me 
that  when  a  cow  dropped  a  calf,  the  first  food  given  to  her  was 
a  sheaf  of  oats,  carefully  dried,  or  rather  iiarched,  over  the 
kitchen  fire.  Were  there  no  stack  in  the  barn-yard  from  which 
a  sheaf  could  be  taken,  a  handful  of  the  grain,  jiarched  in 
like  manner,  was  administered  instead.  Though  there  may  not 
apjjear  to  be  much  in  this,  I  susjiect  that  we  have  here  a  rem- 
nant of  some  bloodless  sacrifice  or  other,  dating,  it  may  be,  for 
a  long  time  before  the  existence  of  either  Lutetia,  Rome,  or 
even  Mycenae. 

"  The  same  informant  tells  me,  moreover,  of  a  strange  cere- 
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mony  which  she  has  sometimes  seen  carried  out  on  a  cow  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  let  down  her  milk.  None  could  officiate 
here  but  tliose  endowed  with  special  gifts,  received  in  direct 
succession  from  a  line  of  sacerdotal  predecessors,  nobody 
knows  how  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  my  friend's 
home  was,  the  medium  between  the  unseen  powers  and  earthly 
things  was  an  old  woman  of  whom  all  youngsters  had  an  eerie 
dread,  and  who  for  any  professional  work  never  would  permit 
her  hands  to  be  defiled  by  touching  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Meal,  potatoes,  and  such-like,  might  be  taken,  but  no 
mone)'.  The  armoury  wherewith  she  defied  the  evil  eye,  or 
other  occult  powers,  was  of  the  simplest,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  hank  of  '  green,'  that  is  unbleached,  linen  thread,  and 
a  pint  or  two  of  a  solution  of  salt  and  water.  With  sundry 
mysterious  mutterings,  the  yarn  was  wound  nine  times  round 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  then,  with  more  mutterings,  was  the 
salt  and  water  sprinkled  along  its  back.  Last  of  all,  no  doubt,  there 
would  come  the  old  crone's  fee,  a  guerdon  given,  I  dare  say, 
with  a  thankfulness  greater  far  than  any  veterinary  surgeon  of 
this  mechanical  age  is  ever  likely  to  experience.  A  noteworthy 
point  about  the  matter  is  this — that,  unlike  other  priestcrafts, 
this  gift  of  charming  away  disease  was  believed,  throughout  the 
district,  to  be  conveyable  only  from  '  a  woman  to  a  man,  or  r-ice 
vers^:  " 

On  Rood-Day,  many  persons  in  Scotland  hang  up  branches 
of  the  rowan-tree  (mountain  ash)  above  the  doors  of  their  cow- 
houses, and  tie  them  round  the  tails  of  their  cattle  with  scarlet 
threads.  Indeed,  great  attention  to  their  cows  is  supposed  to 
be  necessar)',  as  witches  and  fairies  might  be  at  work  in  milking 
the  tether — an  expression  which  implies  a  power  possessed  by 
witches  of  carr)-ing  off  the  milk  of  any  jxirson's  cows  by  jire- 
tending  to  i)erform  the  operation  upon  a  hair  tether.  This 
absurd  notion  prevailed  in  the  Hebrides,  that  women,  by  a  cer- 
tain charm,  or  by  some  secret  influence,  could  withdraw  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  increase  of  their  neighbours' 
cows'  milk.    It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  milk  so  charmed 
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did  not  produce  the  ordinarj' quantity  of  butter  usually  churned 
from  other  milk,  and  that  the  curds  of  such  milk  were  so  tough 
that  they  could  not  lie  made  so  firm  as  the  others,  and  that 
it  was  also  much  lighter  in  weight  It  was  also  believed  that 
the  butter  produced  from  the  churned  milk  could  be  discovered 
from  that  yielded  by  the  churncr's  own  milk  by  difference  in  the 
colour,  the  former  being  a  paler  hue  than  the  latter.  The 
woman  in  whose  possession  butter  so  distinguished  was  found 
was  considered  guilty.  To  bring  back  the  increase  of  milk  it 
was  usual  to  take  a  little  of  the  rennet  from  all  the  suspected 
persons,  and  put  it  into  an  egg-shell  full  of  milk  ;  and  when  the 
rennet  taken  from  the  charmer  was  mingled  with  it,  it  was  said 
presently  to  curdle,  but  not  before.  Some  women  put  the  root 
of  groundsel  among  their  milk  as  an  amulet  against  such 
charms. 

This  superstition  was  not  confined  to  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
but  still  prevails  in  Sweden,  and  was  not  wholly  unknown  in 
the  north  of  England.  Another  credulity  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, relating  to  May  Day,  is  that  on  Maunday  Thursday  the 
herdsmen  cut  pieces  of  wood  from  the  rowan-tree,  and  put 
them  into  one  end  of  a  staff.  These  staves  were  laid  by  until 
the  first  of  May,  when  they  fixed  them  over  the  doors  of  their 
sheepxots,  fancying  that  they  would  preserve  the  cattle  from 
diseases  until  the  following  May.  This  was  a  custom  practised 
among  the  Greeks. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  (June,  1S79)  of  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
the  ex-Bishop  of  Zululand,  that  the  Zulus  ha%-e  strong  notions 
of  their  cattle,  when  ill  and  diseased,  being  attacked  by  witch- 
craft It  appears  that  a  chiefs  cattle  had  lung  disease,  and 
when  he  called  the  doctors  about  them,  they  said  the  cattle  had 
been  bewitched  by  a  family  to  whom  the  ex-King,  Cetewayo, 
was  hostile,  on  account  of  their  becoming  Christians,  h.  band 
of  armed  men  was  sent  to  kill  them,  but  they  contrived  to 
escape  and  conceal  themselves. 
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RA\VLINSON,  in  his  "Five  Great  Monarchies  of  thl" 
Ancient  Eastern  World,"  alludes  to  an  implement 
which  the  priests  of  Media  commonly  bore,  called  the  ■ 
Khraffthraghna,  or  instrument  for  killing  bad  animals — frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  etc. — which  belonged  to  the  bad 
creation,  or  that  which  derived  its  origin  from  Angro-mainyus 
(the  great  spirit  of  evil).  These  it  was  the  general  duty  of  all 
men,  and  the  more  especial  duty  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  to 
put  to  death  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  Magi, 
it  appears,  adopted  this  Arian  usage,  added  the  Khraffthraghna 
to  the  htrsmn  (a  bundle  of  thin  tamarisk  twigs),  and  were  so 
zealous  in  their  performance  of  the  cruel  work  expected  from 
them  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and  even  draw  upon  themselves 
the  rebuke,  of  foreigners. 

It  was  a  mediaeval  practice  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  to 
hang  wolves  and  dogs  with  a  criminal,  as  a  symbolical  mark  of 
disgrace,  and  as  an  aggravation  of  his  punishment.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  states  that  the  association  of  wolves  at  the  hanging  of 
a  criminal  was  an  ancient  punishment  for  parricide;  and  in  Ger- 
many the  practice  of  hanging  dogs  with  the  sufferer  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  Jews. 

Rovarius,  a  papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Hungary  in  the  six- 
teenth centur)-,  in  a  treatise  to  prove  that  animals  are  rational, 
and  that  they  make  a  belter  use  of  their  reason  than  man,  states 
that  it  was  customary  in  Africa  to  crucify  lions,  in  order  to  deter 
them  from  entering  towns ;  and  he  had  himself  seen  two  wolves 
hung  from  a  gibbet  in  the  forest  between  Cologne  and  Juliers, 
as  an  example  to  other  wolves. 

Among  the  Bedouins,  some  kinds  of  animal  flesh  have  a 
magical  virtue  attached  to  them.  A  man  who  suffers  in  any 
member  of  his  body  seeks  a  cure  by  eating  the  corTesjxjnding 
part  of  a  hyxna.  The  hyrena  is  also  eaten  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Suez.  A  similar  virtue  attaches  to  the  flesh  of  the 
gemsbok  (Wudhcyhy),  a  rare  species  of  antelo[}e  found  in  the 
interior.  When  eaten  it  draws  an  obstinate  bullet  from  the 
wound ! 
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The  iar-daoar\%  a  reptile  which  is  absolutely  hated  by  the  Irish 
people.  They  say  that  the  very  moment  this  reptile  hears  a 
person  talk,  it  cocks  its  tail  and  listens  attentively.  They  say 
also  it  is  meritorious  to  kill  the  reptile,  and  that  the  person 
who  destroys  it  obtains  an  indulgence  of  forty  days.  They 
allege  that  this  is  the  reptile  that  "  spied "  on  our  Saviour, 
and  they  tell  the  following  story  :  Our  Saviour,  when  on  His  re- 
treat from  His  pursuers,  while  passing  on  His  way,  told  those 
who  were  sowing  that  if  anyone  passed  and  inquired  for  Him, 
to  say  that  He  passed  the  day  when  they  were  sowing  the  crop. 
It  appears  they  sowed  one  day,  and  reaped  the  next  day.  The 
dar-daoal iKOs  in  the  ditch,  and  said  ^^A  nai;  a  nae'^  ('  Yesterday, 
yesterday'),  thus  intimating  that  the  Saviour  had  passed  the  day 
before.  The  Lord  took  the  wings  off  the  dar-daoal,  which  has 
been  without  wings  from  that  day  to  this.  The  dar-daoal  is  said 
to  be  the  first  creeping  thing  that  enters  the  grave,  when  it  cuts 
the  tongue  from  the  corpse. 


FROM  the  trial  of  animals  for  alleged  misdemeanour,  and 
blessing  them,  is  a  wide  transition  ;  but  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  for  several  ages,  and  exists  in  a  modified 
sense  at  the  present  time.  On  St.  Anthony's  Day,  the  beasts  at 
Rome  were  blessed  and  sprinkled  \s\x\\  holy  water.  Lady 
Morgan,  in  her  "  Italy,"  remarks  that  the  annual  benediction  of 
the  beasts  at  Rome,  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
lasted  for  some  days ;  "  for  not  only  every  Roman  from  the 
lK)pe  to  the  peasant,  who  has  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass,  sends 
his  cattle  to  be  blessed  at  St.  Anthony's  shrine,  but  all  the 
English  go  with  their  job  horses  and  favourite  dogs ;  and  for 
the  small  offering  of  a  couple  of  pauli,  get  them  sprinkled,  sanc- 
tified, and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  saint.  Coach 
after  coach  draws  up,  strings  of  mules  mix  with  carts  and 
barouches,  horses  kick,  mules  are  restive  and  dogs  snarl,  whilst 
the  officiating  priest  comes  from  his  little  chapel,  dips  a  brush 
into  a  vase  of  holy  water,  sprinkles  and  prays  over  the  beasts, 
j)ockets  the  fees,  and  retires." 
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Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Re 
had  his  own  horses  blessed  for  eighteenpence,  as  well  to  satisfy 
his  own  curiosity  as  to  humour  his  coachman,  who  was  jKr- 
suaded  that  some  mischance  would  befall  them  in  the  year,  if 
they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  benediction.  ■ 

The  Roman  [peasant  still  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  saint 
has  power  to  keep  his  horse  from  harm,  and  it  is  to  get  their 
animals  blessed  by  the  priest  in  St.  Anthony's  name,  that  causes 
his  festival  at  Rome  to  be  a  busy  scene.  Mr.  Weld,  in  his 
"  Last  Winter  at  Rome,"  says :  "  All  day  long,  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys  are  led  up  before  a  jjorch  adjoining  the  church, 
wliere  stands  a  priest,  who  delivers  in  bad  Latin  the  following 
blessing  :  '  May  this  (or  those)  animal  (or  animals)  receive  thy 
benediction,  through  which  they  may  be  preserved  bodily,  and 
he  freed  from  all  evil  through  the  intercession  of  blessed  San 
Antonio  !'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  blessing,  the  beast  or 
beasts  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  led  away.  Devout  _ 
peasants,  previous  to  having  their  animals  blessed,  enter  the  ■ 
church  to  offer  up  a  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  San  Antonio. 
Ill  all  cases  it  is  customary,  though  not  obligatory,  to  make  an 
offering  to  the  priest  who  blesses  the  animals  and  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  water,  and  who,  in  return,  presents  the  owner  of 
the  animal  with  a  portrait  of  St  Anthony  and  a  small  metal 
cross." 

Peasants  arc  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  animals  for  this 
ceremony  with  artificial  flowers  and  ribbons.  The  festival  lasts 
eight  days.  There  is  a  quaint  picture  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
representing  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  a  great  variety  of 
animals. 

The  ceremonies  in  Spain,  on  the  celebration  of  St  .Anthony's 
Day,  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  observed  at  Rome.  The 
proceedings  at  Madrid  consisted  of  the  blessing  of  horses  and 
mules.  The  coachmen  with  their  horses  and  mules  cleaned 
and  well-trimmed,  stopped  before  the  church  of  St  Anthony, 
each  man  having  a  certain  quantity  of  barley  with  him,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  church.     A  monk  appeared ;  the 
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beasts  and  the  barley  were  consecrated,  and  the  coachmen 
galloped  off  in  triumph.  In  the  afternoon  when  the  siesta  was 
over,  the  real  ceremony  took  place.  A  kind  of  procession  with 
horses,  mules,  and  carriages  drove  round  St.  Anthony's  church, 
men  and  beasts  decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  The  crowd 
threw  sweetmeats  and  oranges  at  each  other,  and  diverted  them- 
selves in  honour  of  the  saint. 

St.  Anthony  early  acquired  a  reputation  in  Italy  for  his 
animal-protecting  powers.  In  341  he  introduced  monastic  life 
into  Rome,  and  created  the  order  of  San  Antonio,  which,  among 
various  iirivileges,  enjoyed  that  of  keeping  consecrated  pigs,  fed 
at  the  public  exjjense.  To  steal  one  of  these  animals  was  con- 
sidered a  heinous  sin,  and  as  they  fed  well  and  became  sleek, 
the  proverb  arose,  "As  fat  as  a  pig  of  St.  Anthony."* 

Fuller,  in  his  "  AVorthies,"  says  :  "St  .\nthony  is  universally 
known  for  the  palron  of  hogs,  having  a  pig  for  his  page  in 
all  pictures,  though  for  what  reason  is  unknown,  exccjit  be- 
cause being  a  hermit,  and  having  a  cell  or  hole  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  having  his  general  repast  on  roots,  he  .ind  hogs  did 
in  some  sort  enter  commons  both  in  their  diet  and  lodging." 

•  Mr.  W.  II.  J.  Weale,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  says :  "  In  the  archives 
of  Flanders  I  have  met  with  many  inslnnces  of  pigs,  cows,  dnnkeys,  dogs, 
and  other  animals  being  sentenced  to  dealli  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Thus,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Liberty  of  Bruges  for  151S,  1519,  fol.xix.  v  and  xx.,  we  find  diflcrenl  items 
of  expenses  caused  l)y  the  iiniuest  held  on  the  body  of  a  child,  aged  lliree 
months,  son  of  the  verger  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Bruges,  that  had 
l)een  bitten  to  death  by  a  pig  in  the  parish  of  Couckelacre.  The  pig  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  which  sentence  was 
executed  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1518,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
magistrates.  On  the  t7th  of  .\ugust,  1519  (fol.  xxx.  v),  a  cow,  'daermede 
cen  persoon,  daer  tevoorcn  ooc  ghe-cxecuteert,  hem  ghenicsuscert  hadde," 
W.TS  burnt  to  death  outside  the  Holy  Cross,  in  presence  of  two  of  the 
nuigistratcs.  If  the  cannibal  pig  above  mentioned  hail  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  St.  .\nthony,  whose  swine,  distinguished  by  a  T  cross,  were 
allowetl  to  roam  about  at  liberty,  the  civil  authorities  could  not  have  con- 
demned it  to  death  without  having  first  had  the  case  tried  in  the  court  of 
the  ecclesiastical  ordinary.  These  T  Anthony  pigs  were  found  to  be  such 
a  nuisance  that  many  towns  compounded  with  the  monks ;  thus  Bruges 
paid  during  several  centuries  £z  sterling  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony 
at  Bailleul,  on  comlition  that  no  T  Anthony  pig  should  be  allowe<i  to  roam 
within  the  town." 
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Stow,  in  his  "  Sun-ey,"  remarks  :  "The  officers  in  this  city  did 
divers  times  lake  from  the  market-people  pigs  stan-ed,  or  other- 
wise unwholesome  for  man's  sustenance ;  these  they  did  slit  in 
the  ear.  One  of  the  proctors  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  tied  a  _ 
bell  about  the  neck,  and  let  it  feed  upon  the  dunghills  ;  no  one  'I 
would  hurt  or  take  it  up,  but  if  anyone  gave  it  bread  or  other 
feeding,  such  it  would  know,  watch  for,  and  daily  follow,  whin- 
ing till  it  had  something  given  to  it ;  whereui)on  was  raised  a 
proverb,  such  a  one  will-  follow  such  a  one,  and  whine  as  if  it 
were  an  Anthony  pig."  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
oath  exacted  from  the  Renter,  as  to  the  swine  of  the  house  of 
St.  Antonine,  4th  Edward  II.  A.n.  1311  :  "On  Saturday,  after 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (March  25),  in 
the  4th  year  of  King  Edward,  Roger  de  AVinlon,  Renter  of  the 
house  of  St.  Antonine,  in  London,  was  sworn  that  from  thence- 
forth he  would  avow  no  swine,  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  the  City,  in  the  name  of  St  Antonine,  as  being  alms 
given  from  motives  of  charity  by  any  |>erson  in  the  said  house. 
And  that  he  would  not  put  any  bells  on  the  necks  of  his  own 
swine,  or  of  others,  either  himself  or  by  any  other  person  ;  nor 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  would  he  allow  such  bells  to  be  put 
on  any  other  swine  than  those  which  for  charity  should  happen 
to  have  been  given  to  the  said  house,  and  this  on  the  peril 
which  was  to  ensue,  etc."  J 

The  house  above-named  was  situated  in  Threadneedle  Street,  ■ 
and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  house  of  St.  Anthony,  or  Anto- 
nine, at  Viennc,  in  France  ;  the  swine  of  which  on  the  tyth  of 
Januar)-  (St.  Anthony's  Day)  had  the  privilege,  with  a  bell 
round  the  neck,  of  entering  any  house.  The  pigs  of  St. 
Anthony,  given  to  the  London  house  as  alms,  seem  to  have  had 
the  jirivilege  on  all  days  of  roaming  about  the  city. 

Stopford,  in  his  "  Pagano-Papisimus,"  gives  an  account  of 
the  blessing  of  sheep.  These  were  brought  into  the  church, 
and  the  priest  having  blessed  some  salt  and  water,  read  this 
gosjiel,  "To  us  a  child  is  born,"  etc.,  with  the  whole  office,  a 
farthing  being  laid  ui>on  the  book,  and  taken  up  again ;  in 
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another  corner  of  the  church,  he  read  this  gospel,  "  Ye  men 
of  tialilee,"  etc.,  with  the  whole  office,  a  farthing  being  laid 
upon  the  book,  and  taken  up  again  ;  in  the  third  corner  he  read 
this  gospel,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,"  etc.,  with  the  whole 
office,  a  farthing  being  laid  upon  the  book,  and  taken  up  again  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  corner  he  read  this  gospel,  "  In  these  days," 
etc,  with  the  whole  office,  a  farthing  being  laid  ujion  the  book, 
and  taken  up  again.  After  that,  he  sprinkled  all  the  sheep 
with  holy  water,  saying  :  "  Let  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  descend  and  remain  upon  you  ;  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Then  he 
signed  all  the  sheep  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  repeated  thrice 
some  Latin  verses,  with  the  Paternosters  and  Ave  Marias  ;  sung 
the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  the  conclusion  an  oflering 
of  fouq)ence  was  for  himself,  and  another  of  threepence  was  for 
the  poor. 

This  ceremony  was  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church  from 
certain  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  their  worship  of 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  shee[)folds  and  [)aHturcs.  They  prayed 
her  to  bless  the  sheep,  and  sprinkled  them  with  water.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  forms  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  let  tlie  sheep  remain  in  their  folds,  while  the 
moderns  drove  them  into  the  church. 

Baal-Zebub,  the  name  of  a  god  who  had  a  temple  of  some 
sort  in  the  city  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2),  was  the  tutelary  deity 
that  protected  the  people  from  the  plagues  of  gnats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Olympia  and  Elis  had,  in  like  manner, 
their  protecting  deities ;  the  Trojans  their  Apollo,  from  his 
having  destroyed  mice  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Moupt  (Eeta,  their 
Hercules,  to  protect  them  from  the  locusts,  and  the  Erjthreans 
their  god,  who  destroyed  vermin. 

The  sacred  pigs  of  the  ancients  (as  well  as  other  animals) 
were  those  intended  for  immolation.  Mencechmi,  in  Plautus, 
asks  the  price  of  the  "/^m  sacres,  sinceri."  These  were  the 
white  and  spotless  pigs  offered  to  the  Lares  on  behalf  of  the 
insane. 
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In  St  Agnes's  Church,  at  Rome,  it  was  customary  on  that 
saint's  day  lo  bring  two  snow-white  lambs  to  the  altar,  uix)n 
which  they  were  laid  while  the  "Agnus  Dei"  was  sung,  by 
way  of  offering.  These  consecrated  animals  were  afterwards 
shorn,  and  palls  made  from  their  fleeces  ;  for  each  of  which,  it 
is  said,  the  poiie  exacted  of  the  bishops  from  eight  to  ten  or 
thirty  thousand  crowns. 

This  custom,  somewhat  modified,  exists  at  the  present  time 
at  Rome,  for  we  read  in  a  public  journal  (the  Standard, 
January  23,  1S79),  ''^"1  o"  t'^<^  ^^"^^  '^^  '''•  Agnes  (Januarj'  22), 
the  pojje  (Leo  XIII.)  "received,  according  to  immemorial 
custom,  the  two  white  lambs  which  are  due  from  the  Basilica 
of  St  Agnes  to  the  Lateran  Chapter.  These  lambs  furnish  the 
woo!  from  which  the  sacred  pallii  of  the  pontiff,  jiatriarch,  and 
;irimatcs  arc  made." 

The  legend  of  St  Agnes  is,  that  in  eight  days  after  her  death 
she  came  to  her  parents,  arrayed  in  white,  attended  by  virgins 
with  garlands  of  pearls,  and  a  lamb  whiter  than  snow  : 

"  But  where  was  Agnes  at  that  time  ? — who  offerM  uji,  and  how, 
The  two  while  lambs  ?     Where  then  was  masse  as  it  is  used  now  ? 
Yea,  where  was  then  the  Popish  state,  and  dreadful  Monarchic? 
Sure  in  Saint  Austin's  lime  there  were  no  pallcs  at  Kome  lo  see  !" 

Dogs  and  horses  had  the  special  protection  of  Sts.  Eustace 
and  Hubert.  A  white  race  of  hounds  were  dedicated  to  St 
Roche,  and  great  numbers  of  thent  were  solemnly  blessed  before 
his  altar,  on  the  day  of  his  festival.  Both  Sts.  Eustace  and 
Hubert  were  famous  hunters,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  converted  by  snow-white  stags,  which  they  fol- 
lowed far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  which,  suddenly. 
turning  on  their  pursuers,  displayed  the  crucifix  between  their 
antlers.  In  Southern  Europe  St.  Eustace  is  the  great  patron 
of  the  chase  ;  in  the  north  it  is  St  Hubert  Some  relics  of 
the  latter  (who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  727), 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  his  shrine  at  the  time  of  its 
translation  from  Liege,  form  the  chief  treasure  of  the  church  of 
Lime;  not  far  from  Soissons,     Neither  man  nor  beast,  says  the 
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local  tradition,  has  ever  been  attacked  by  "  rage  "  (hydrophobia) 
within  the  limits  of  the  commune.  A  grand  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  the  church  of  Lime  on  the  2nd  of  November,  when 
the  following  rhyme — half  charm,  half  prayer — is  recited  : 

"  Saint  Hubert  (jlorieux, 
Dieu  tnc  soil  amoureux  ; 
TroLs  choies  me  defend  : 
De  la  null  ttu  serijent ; 
Mauvnis  loup,  mativais  chien, 
Mauvaises  betes  enrag(!es 
Ne  puissent  m'approcher, 
Me  voir,  nc  me  toucher, 
Noil  plus  qu'ttoile  au  ciel." 

On  the  festival  of  Sl  Hubert  (November  2),  at  his  church  in 
the  province  of  Luxembourg,  pilgrims  assemble  from  all  parts 
to  obtain  a  blessing  on  themselves  and  their  dogs,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  small  cakes  of  bread,  which,  blessed  on  the  altars  of 
St.  Hubert  or  St.  Roche,  and  duly  distributed  among  the 
hounds,  are  believed  to  be  eflectua!  for  averting  canine  madness 
from  the  kennel  during  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  believed  that  the  descendants  of  St.  Hul>crt  had  the 
power  of  healing  persons  suffering  from  canine  madness,  hy  a 
simple  imposition  of  hands.  Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of 
M'itchcraft,"  says  :  "  Many  used  to  boast  that  they  are  of  St. 
Paul's  race  and  kindred,  shewing  upon  their  bodies  the  prints 
of  serpents  which,  as  the  pajiists  affirm,  were  incident  to  all 
them  of  St.  Paul's  stock.  Marry,  they  say  withal,  that  all  his 
kinsfolke  can  handle  serpents,  or  any  poisons,  without  danger." 

Among  the  old  charms  mentioned  in  Bales's  "  Interlude 
concerning  the  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ"  (1562), 
St  Leger  (whose  day  is  October  2)  api^ears  as  the  jxitron  of 
geese.     Idolatry  says : 

"  With  blessynces  of  Saynt  Gcrma)iic, 
I  will  me  so  nclermync, 
That  neyther  fo.\  nor  vcrmyne 

Shall  do  my  chyckens  lianne. 
For  your  gesc  sckc  Saynt  Legearde, 
And  for  your  duckes  Saynt  Leonardo, 

There  is  no  better  cbarme." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BIRDS. 


OF  all  animals,  birds  seem  to  have  been  the  special  object 
of  superstition,  whether  portents  of  good  or  evil,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  \Miy  this  should  be  is  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. It  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  qualities  peculiar  to 
birds.  From  being  continually  on  the  wing,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  observe  and  to  know  the  most  hidden  actions  of  men, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  all  secrets.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  No  one  knows  except,  perhaps,  some  bird."  A  modern 
writer  obser\-es  :  "  The  very  paradise  of  nature  is  the  birds : 
the  gracefulness  of  their  form,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their 
covering,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  light  and 
life-giving  transp.irency  of  the  element  in  which  they  live,  the 
singular  variety  of  their  habits,  and  the  delightful  melody  of 
their  songs."  "  Il>i  at'is,  ibi  aiigeli"  is  a  dogma  of  Thomas 
Aquinxs,  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting.  To  this  I  may  add, 
the  remarkable  caution  and  foresight  of  some  birds,  the  cunning, 
artifice,  and  dissimulation,  seem  to  account  for  the  fables, 
legends,  and  romances  connected  with  them  from  the  earliest 
times.* 

*  Under  much  apparent  buffooncr)-,  the  play  of  ihe  "Birds "by  Aris- 
tophanes discovers  tne  most  profound  mysteries  of  the  Aihenian  politics — 
the  divers  movements  which  agitated  Greece — in  a  word,  llie  secret  history 
of  the  relo]X)nncsian  \rar. 

All  that  was  remarkable  in  the  stories  atiout  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  love  of  augur)',  in  .Ksop's  "Fables,"  or  even  in  proverbial 
expressions,  the  poet  has  ingeniously  blended  in  this  poem. 
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Birds,  being  supposed  to  be  milder  than  beasts  by  nature, 
are  employed  by  old  writers  to  represent  the  better  class  of 
men.  The  idea  of  the  excellence  of  birds  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  expression  "volucres  cceli,"  the  birds  of  heaven,  in 
Matthew  viii.  20.  In  the  "  Ancren  Riwyle,"  a  treatise  on  the 
"Rules  and  Duties  of  Monastic  Life"  (a  semi- Saxon  MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  centur)',  published  by  the  Camden  Society),  we 
have  true  anchoresses  compared  to  birds  :  "  For  they  leave  the 
earth ;  that  is  the  love  of  all  earthly  things  ;  and  through  yearn- 
ing of  heart  after  heavenly  things,  fly  ujjwards  towards  heaven. 
And  although  they  fly  high,  with  high  and  holy  life,  yet  they 
hold  the  head  low,  through  meek  humility,  as  a  bird  flying 
boweth  down  its  head,  and  accounteth  all  her  good  deeds  and 
good  works  nothing  worth.  .  .  .  True  anchoresses  are  indeed 
birds  of  heaven,  that  fly  aloft  and  sit  on  the  green  boughs 
singing  merrily." 

In  the  story  of  "Nella-Rajah,"  we  find  that  in  the  world  of 
Daivers  or  Genii,  there  are  milk-white  birds  called  Aunnays, 
remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  walk,  wonderfully 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  speech,  incapable  of  deceit,  and 
having  power  to  look  into  the  thoughts  of  men. 

The  Welsh  have  a  tradition  concerning  the  birds  of  Rhianon, 
a  female  personage  who  has  a  principal  part  in  carrying  on  the 
spells  in  Gwladyr  Hud,  or  the  Enchanted  I.and  of  Pembroke- 
shire. "Whoso  hapix:ncd  to  hear  the  singing  of  her  birds 
stood  seven  years  listening,  though  he  supposed  the  while  that 
only  an  hour  or  two  had  elapsed." 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  adored  some  image  of 
the  divine  faculties  in  animals — patience,  utility,  vivacity,  etc. 
Thus  the  ibis  (rcUgiosa)  was  reared  in  their  temples  and  em- 
balmed after  death.  It  was  worshijjped  because,  as  some  said, 
it  devoured  the  seq^ents,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  become 
dangerous  to  the  country  ;  others  attributed  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  it,  from  a  resemblance  between  its  plumage  and  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  shai)C  of  its  body  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  heart ;  its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and 
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with  its  beak  it  performed  a  medical  oiieration.  But  perhajB  a 
more  reasonable  idea  of  its  value  was  announcing  by  its  advent 
the  rising  of  the  Nile.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  slay  or 
insult  the  ibis  was  a  crime  of  the  darkest  hue.  As  it  did  not 
make  its  nest  in  Eg)^pt  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  self-engendering 
bird.  In  this  respect  it  had  a  compeer  in  the  phcenix.  The 
Rabbins  tell  us  that  all  the  birds  having  complied  with  the  first 
woman,  and  with  her,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  phcenix,  as  a  reward  it  obtained  a  sort  of  immortality. 
This  bird  was  said  to  live  five  hundred  years  in  the  wilderness, 
then  making  a  nest  of  spices,  it  was  lighted  b)'  the  wafting  of 
its  wings,  and  the  body  was  consumed.  l'"rom  the  ashes  arose 
a  wonii  which  grew  up  to  be  a  phoinix.  Like  the  dying  swan, 
this  bird  sang  a  funeral  dirge,  thus  Moore  ("  Paradise  and  the 
Peri ")  alludes  to 

"The  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird 
Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  dealh-l.iy. 
And  in  music  and  perfumes  dies  away." 

The  phtenix  probably  owed  its  imaginary  existence  to  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  a  type  of  the  renovation  of  tiie  year,  and  of 
the  sun ;  also  a  symbol  of  the  deluge,  when  nature  recovered 
from  the  fearful  catastrophe. 

"  The  myth  of  the  i^hcenix  "  (remarks  Mr.  George  Stephens  in 
"  Archxologia,"  vol  xxx.  p.  256),  "is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world.  Originally  a  temple  tyjie  of  the  immorlalily  of 
tht  sou/,  its  birthfilace  appears  to  have  been  the  sunny  clime  of 
the  fanciful  and  gorgeous  East.  Even  in  the  days  of  Job  and 
David  it  was  already  a  popular  tradition  iii  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  Afterwards  it  jwissed  over  to  Egjpt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  ;  but,  as  it  went,  lost  feather  after  feather,  until  the 
spiritual,  delicate,  and  beautiful  parable  sank  into  the  tangible 
folk-legend  of  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  the  first  to  restore  it  to  its  original  form  and 
hidden  meaning." 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  Bcda  the  \'enerable,  follows  in  his  exposi-"' 
tion  of  Job's  twenty-ninth  chapter  (the  Rabbins  translate  our 
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rendering  of  the  eagle  as  I'd  or  phoenix)  the  Rabbinical  school 
of  interpretation.  The  latter  thus  became  known  among  our 
own  forefathers,  and  one  of  them  has  beautifully  employed  this 
passage  in  api)lying  the  great  doctrine  he  sought  to  establish. 

.'Vmong  the  early  Christians  the  phoenix  was  the  type  of  our 
Saviour  in  His  resurrection.* 

Herodotus  describes  the  phcenix  (which,  however,  he  admits 
he  had  never  seen  except  in  pictures) :  "  The  plumage  is 
IKirtly  red,  partly  golden,  while  the  general  make  and  size  are 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  eagle.  They  tell  a  story  (in  Egypt) 
of  what  this  bird  does,  which  appears  incredible,  that  he  comes 
all  the  way  from  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird,  all  plastered 
over  with  myrrh,  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  buries 
the  body.  In  order  to  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a 
ball  of  myrrh  as  big  as  he  finds  that  he  can  carry ;  then  he 
hollows  out  the  ball  and  puts  his  parent  inside,  after  which  he 
covers  over  the  opening  with  fresh  myrrh,  and  the  ball  is  then 
exactly  of  the  same  weight  as  at  first,  so  he  brings  it  to  Eg)-pt, 
as  I  have  said,  and  deposits  it  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun." 

Ariosto  alludes  to  this  fable  in  the  voyage  of  .\stolfo  : 

"  Arabia,  named  ihc  Happy,  now  he  gains  : 
Incense  and  myrrh  perfume  her  grateful  plains  ; 
The  virRin  phnmix  there  in  ncetl  of  rest, 
Selects  from  all  the  world  her  balmy  nest." 

In  the  "  Tempest,"  Sebastian  says  : 


*  The /Vdciv/!-,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection,  suiiplanleJ  the  j^hcenix. 
Not  only  docs  it  thus  appear  on  monuments  and  in  windows,  but,  as  wc 
learn  from  the  writings  of  .\naslasius,  the  variegated  feathers  of  the  bird,  or 
imitations  of  them  in  embroidery,  were  often  used  in  eavly  limes  as  decora- 
tions in  churches.  The  wings  of  angels,  also,  were  often  represented  as 
formed  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock.  There  was  an  old  idea  as  to  the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  flesh  of  the  peacock,  which  may  have  suggested  the 
adoption  of  this  bird  as  a  symbol  of  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave. 
The  appropriation  of  the  peacock  in  its  more  obvious  significance,  as  a  type 
of  worldly  pride,  would  appear  to  be  of  more  modern  dale. 

Alexander,  by  a  decree,  denounced  death  against  whoever  killed  the 
divine  peacock.  This  decree,  however,  did  not  affect  Quintus  Horlensius, 
who  had  one  served  up  at  the  dinner  which  celebrated  his  accession  to  the 
office  of  Augur. 
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"  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  arc  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phccnix  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there." 

Philippe  de  Thaun,  in  the  "  Bestiar>',"  says  :  "  The  Phoenix 
lives  five  hundred  years,  and  a  little  more,  when  it  will  become 
young  again  and  leave  its  old  age,  then  it  takes  the  balm 
from  there  whence  it  descends ;  three  times  it  will  dip  itself; 
it  will  anoint  all  its  body.  After  it  has  done  that,  immediately 
it  goes,  and  it  is  so  strong  of  limb  it  comes  to  a  city,  which  is 
Heliopolis,  where  it  repairs  always — then  it  begins  to  announce 
that  it  wishes  to  be  made  young  again.  There  is  an  altar,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  another  like  it;  a  priest  in  such  man- 
ner does  service  to  the  bird,  that  he  understands  the  cry  that 
he  has  heard  from  it ;  that  it  wishes  to  become  young  again, 
and  leave  its  old  age  ;  in  March  or  in  .■\pril  the  beautiful  bird 
does  that. 

"  The  ])riest  collects  spices ;  burns  it  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  Phcenix  comes  fiying,  and  puts  itself  in  the  burning  fire. 
When  the  spice  is  burnt,  and  the  bird  likewise,  the  clerk 
comes  to  the  altar,  you  will  never  hear  of  such  a  one ;  there 
he  finds  a  vermin;  softly  it  went  ver)-  little j  on  the  second 
day  he  returns;  it  has  the  form  of  a  bird.  When  he  re- 
pairs on  the  third  day,  he  finds  the  bird  bigger ;  it  is  all 
made  and  formed;  to  the  clerk  it  says  so  much,  vaU ;  that 
is,  God  save  thee.  Then  it  reiwirs  to  the  wood,  from  whence 
it  formerly  turned  when  it  burnt  itself.  Know,  that  is  its 
lot,  it  comes  to  death  of  its  own  will,  and  from  death  it  comes 
to  life  ;  hear  what  it  signifies  :  Phtenix  signifies  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary ;  that  He  had  power  to  die  of  His  own  will,  and 
from  death  came  to  life.  Phcenix  signifies  that  to  save  His 
people  He  chose  to  sufler  on  the  cross.  Phceni.x  has  two 
wings ;  there  is  a  meaning  in  it ;  by  these  wings  are  meant 
the  two  laws,  truly,  the  old  law  and  the  new,  which  is  very 
holy  and  beautiful.  " 

Queen  Jane  Seymour  lies  buried  in  St  George's  Chapel, 
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Windsor,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  by  Bishop  Godwin,  which  has 
been  thus  translated  by  his  son  Morgan  : 

"  Here  a  phcenix  lielh,  whose  death 
To  another  phcenix  gave  breath  ; 
1 1  is  to  be  lanienteJ  much 
The  world  at  once  ne'er  knew  two  such." 

Queen  Elizabeth  placed  a  phcenix  upon  her  inedals,  with  the 
motto  "  Semper  eadem,"  and  others.  She  is  often  compared 
to  the  phoenix:  Sylvester,  in  his  "Corona  Dedicatoria,"  says: 

"  As  when  ihc  Arabian  (only)  bird  doth  burne 
Het  aged  botlie  in  sweet  Hanies  to  death, 
Out  of  her  cinders  a  new  bird  hath  breath, 
In  whom  the  beauties  of  ihc  tirst  return  ; 
I'rom  spicy  ashes  of  ihe  sacred  wine 
Of  our  dead  phoenix  (deere  Elirabeth), 
A  new  liue  phteiiix  lively  llourisheth. " 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  phcenix,  though  grounded  on 
an  evident  falsehood,  has  given  the  name  to  whatever  is  singu- 
lar or  uncommon  in  its  kind  Rara  avis  in  (erris,  says  Juvenal, 
alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accomplished  woman  in 
all  resjiects.     Seneca  obser\'es  the  same  of  a  good  man. 

The  phoenix,  as  a  sign  over  chemists'  shops,  was  adopted 
from  the  association  of  this  fabulous  bird  with  alchemy.* 

The  Venetian  merchants  were  in  the  habit  (in  the  century 
which  had  the  advantage  of  the  travelling  experiences  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  who  describes  the  phcenix  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Herodotus)  of  selling  at  the  great  fairs  of  St.  Mark, 
plumes  from  the  wings  of  the  phcenix,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  brought  from  the  Ea.st,  and  obtained  high  prices.  Fynes 
Morr)'son,  speaking  of  Ireland,  mentions  a  crown  of  phceni.x 
feathers  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  Tyrone. 

.A.mong  fabulous  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  tutelary  one  of 

*  The  stem-lward  in  Chinese  junks  is  broad  and  high,  and  on  it  is 
painted  in  gaudy  colours  a  large  bird  m  ith  outstretched  wings,  resembling 
the  representations  of  the  |)h<enix,  and  is  called  the  Chinese  "  Foong."  It 
is  displayed  as  standing  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  troubled  ocean,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  mariners  as  an  emblem  of  s]>eed,  supposed  to  assist  very 
materially  the  hastening  of  the  vessel.  The  position  on  a  rock,  scorning  the 
tempest,  is  regarded  by  the  sailors  as  emblematic  of  safety. 
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the  old  Persians.  Ferdusi,  in  his  "  Shah-nameh,"  describes 
a  contest  by  single  combat,  in  which  Rustem,  the  hero,  is 
wounded,  and  retires  from  the  field  discomfited.  On  this 
occasion  the  poet  calls  to  the  aid  of  his  favourite  warrior  the 
sacred  bird  called  the  Simorg,  which  is  represented  as  a  benefi- 
cent being,  preserving  under  its  special  protection  the  Persian 
Hercules.      Rustem's  father,   Zdl,    in\okcs    the    good  genius 

thus : 

"Three  golden  censers  in  his  halls  he  sought, 
Three  holy  men  the  golden  censers  brought ; 
Soon  as  ihcy  reach'd  the  mountain's  towering  crest 
He  drew  a  feather  from  his  broider'd  vest, 
Then,  as  the  censer  kiniUed  as  they  c.imc. 
He  scorch'd  the  feather  in  the  rising  flame. 
At  once,  the  deeiwst  night  the  world  enshrouds. 
The  sun  of  heaven  is  veil'd  in  gloomy  clouds. 
Soon  as  the  '  Simorg '  from  the  sky  discerns 
The  welcome  blaze  which  from  the  censer  bums. 
Sees  Zal  beside  it  sit,  o'erwhclm'd  with  care. 
Swift  as  a  bird  she  drops  fiom  middle  air, 
And  hovers  where  the  cloud  of  incense  waves  : 
Ixiw  bends  the  hero,  and  her  blessing  craves, 
Brforc  her  face  the  fragrant  censer  swings. 
And  choicest  odours  to  the  breezes  flings. 
When  thus  the  Simorg,  '  What  the  weighty  care 
Which  makes  thee  thus  on  incense  waft  thy  prayer?" 

The  Simorg,  who  is  described  as  a  monster  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  comforts  the  old  man  who  had  called  her  down  from  the 
sky,  fures  the  hero  and  his  horse  of  their  wounds,  and  ])resents 
Rustem  with  an  arrow  which  would  unerringly  decide  his  next 
encounter  with  the  advcrsar}'. 

The  Simorg,  the  wondurful  bird,  who  siieaks  all  languages, 
and  whose  knowledge  embraces  futurity,  probably  belongs  to 
the  original  mythology  of  Persia,  (or  she  appears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  *'  Sh.ih-n.imeh."  When  Zal  w.as  born  to  Sam 
Nerinum,  his  hair  proved  to  be  white.  The  father  regarding 
this  as  a  proof  of  Deev  (spirit)  origin,  resolved  to  ex]>ose  him, 
and  sent  him  for  that  ]iurposc  to  Mount  Elburz.  Here  the 
poor  babe  lay  crying  and  sucking  his  fingers,  until  he  was  found 
by  the  Simorg,  who  abode  on  the  summit  of  Ellmrz,  as  she 
was  looking  for  food  for  her  young  ones.     But  God  put  pity 
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into  her  heart,  and  she  took  him  to  her  nest,  and  reared  him 
with  her  young.  As  he  grew  up,  the  caravans  that  passed  by 
spread  the  fame  of  his  beauty  and  his  strength,  and  a  vision 
having  informed  Sam  that  he  was  his  son,  he  set  out  from 
Elburz  to  claim  him  from  the  Simorg.  It  was  with  grief  that 
Zal  quitted  the  maternal  nest.  The  Simorg,  when  parting 
with  her  foster-son,  gave  him  one  of  her  feathers,  and  bade 
him  whenever  he  should  be  in  trouble  or  danger,  to  cast  it  into 
the  fire,  and  he  would  have  proof  of  her  power. 

Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  cenlur)',  describing  Madagas- 
car, mentions,  among  other  marvels,  the  mythic  bird  called  the 
Griffin.  He  says  that  "in  these  southern  isles,  the  birds 
called  Griffin  are  reported  to  exist,  and  to  appear  at  certain 
seasons ;  yet  they  are  not  formed  as  we  describe  and  paint 
them — half  bird  and  half  lion — but  exactly  like  the  eagle,  only 
immeasurably  larger.  They  are  represented  so  huge  and 
powerful  as  to  take  up  the  elephant  and  carry  him  into  the  air, 
then  let  him  drop,  when  he  is  at  once  killed,  and  they  feed 
upon  his  carcase.  It  is  asserted  that  their  wings  are  twelve 
paces  long,  and  when  spread  out,  extend  thirty  jiaces  across ; 
they  are  thick  in  proportion." 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  not  to  be  outdone,  remarks  in  his 
"  Travels,"  that  the  griffins,  "  as  some  men  say,  have  the  body 
upward  of  an  eagle,  and  beneath,  of  a  lion,  and  that  is  true. 
But  one  griffin  has  a  greater  body,  and  is  stronger  than  eight 
lions,  and  greater  and  stronger  than  a  hundred  eagles.  For 
one  griffin  there  will  currj',  flying  to  his  nest,  a  great  horse,  or 
two  oxen  yoked  togetlier  as  they  go  at  the  plough.  For  he  has 
his  talons  so  long,  and  so  large  and  great,  as  though  they  were 
horns  of  great  oxen,  or  of  bulls,  or  of  kine,  so  that  men  make 
cups  of  them  to  drink  out  of;  and  of  their  ribs,  and  the  feathers 
of  their  wings,  men  make  bows  full  strong,  to  shoot  with  arrows 
and  darts."* 


•  In  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  in  France,  w.is  lone  exhibited,  as  a 
wonderful  curiosity,  the  claw  of  a  grifiin,  sent  by  a  king  of  Persia  to 
Charlemagne. 
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Readers  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  will  be  reminded  of  the 
fabulous  roc  of  Sinbad  and  the  Third  Calendar,  so  large  and 
strong  that  it  could  truss  elephants  in  its  talons,  and  carrj-  them 
to  its  nest  for  dinner.  By  the  way,  the  ruku,  of  Madagascar, 
is  said  to  lay  an  egg  equal  lo  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hens' 
eggs! 

The  Birds  of  Paradise  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
fables.  Old  naturalists  describe  them  as  being  destitute  of 
feet,  dwelling  in  the  air,  without  an  abiding  place,  nourished 
by  dew,  vapour,  and  the  odours  of  flowers.  Tavemier  relates, 
"that  they  come  in  flocks  during  the  nutmeg  season  to  the 
south  cities  of  India.  The  strength  of  the  nutmeg  intoxicates 
them,  and  while  they  lie  in  this  state  on  the  earth,  the  ants  eat 
ofiT  their  legs  !"  Moore  adopted  this  notion  in  his  "  Lalla 
Rookh " : 

"  Those  golden  birds  that  in  the  spice-time  drop 
About  the  g.irdens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  fruit 
Whose  scent  halh  lur'd  Ihem  o'er  the  summer  flood." 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islanc 
looked  upon  the  skins  of  these  birds  as  sacred,  and  as  charms 
against  the  dangers  of  war.  In  preparing  them,  the  legs  of  the 
bird  were  cut  off  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  the  idea, 
when  the  skins  were  exported  from  the  islands,  that  the  birds 
were  legless.* 

J.  Berkenhead  to  Fletcher,  says  very^  prettily : 

"But  ihou  nrt  still  that  Bird  of  Pamdisc 
Which  halh  no  feet,  an<l  ever  nobly  flics." 

Francis  Thynne,  in  his  "  Emblemes  and  Epigrames"  (1600), 
has  : 

"There  is  a  birde  which  lakes  the  name 
of  Paradise  the  fair. 
Which  alUvaies  lives,  lieatinge  the  winde 
and  flienge  in  the  Ayrc, 

*  Jonallian  Can-er  mentions  of  the  W.ikon  bird,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  and  which  apiicars  to  be  of  the  same  species  us  the  birds  of 
paradise,  that  the  n.ime  given  to  it  is  expressive  of  ils  superior  excellence, 
and  the  veneration  they  have  for  it ;  the  Wakon  bird  being  in  their  language 
the  bird  of  ihc  Great  Spirit. 
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For  envious  Natnre  him  denies 

the  helpe  of  resting  fccte, 
Wherby  hce  forced  is  in  Ih'  ayre 

incessantlie  to  fleete." 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  :  "  Mankind,  now  taken  in  the  whole 
constitution  of  things,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Moluccas  Islands  ;  born  without  legs, 
but  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  recompense  made  them 
for  that  defect ;  and  they  always  hover  in  the  air,  and  feed  on 
the  dew  of  heaven." 


/I  UGURIES  from  the  notes  and  flight  of  birds  were  of  the 
•^^  highest  significance  among  the  ancients.  The  chirpers 
were  called  oscines  {os,  a  mouth ;  cano,  I  sing) ;  «.nd  such  as 
indicated  events  by  their  flight  were  termed  prapetes  (to  fly 
forward).  The  crow,  the  raven,  and  the  owl  were  among  the 
former  ;  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  among  the  latter ;  some,  as 
the  pye,  belonging  to  both  classes.  Birds  were  also  othenvise 
divided  into  classes,  such  as  sinistra,  which  permitted  an  at- 
tempt ;  for  the  oscines  on  the  left,  it  is  said,  were  always  favour- 
able. Fiinelires,  ill-omened,  which  were  also  called  arcula 
(arcfo,  I  drive  away) ;  clivix  (clivus,  a  difficulty) ;  remora  (re- 
tnoro,  I  delay) ;  incbra  {inhibeo,  I  stop) ;  altera:  (if  they  inter- 
fered with  a  former  good  omen) ;  and  vols^ra  {vcUo,  I  pluck)  if 
by  plucking  their  own  feathers  they  portended  ill. 

"Of  these  t^vo  auguries,  those  by  flight"  (observes  Montaigne) 
"  were  the  most  certain,  and  we  have  nothing  like  it,  nor  any- 
thing so  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  that  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  from  whence  they  derived  the  consequences 
of  future  things,  must,  of  necessity,  be  guided  by  some  excellent 
means,  concert,  and  meditation  of  him  by  whom  it  is  produced, 
is  an  opinion  evidently  false." 

No  doubt  of  it,  and  the  augurial  ceremonies  would  have  been 
more  impressive  if  the  "  chance,"  such  as  it  ai>i)eared  to  be,  had 
been  left  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  birds  themselves  ;  but  the 
augurs,  who  were  mere  political  tools,  rendered  their  decisions. 
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like  the  oracles,  ambiguous,  obscure,  and  convertible,  to  suit] 
men,  places,  and  occasions. 

Butler  ("  Hudibras,"  canto  iii.)  ridicules  the  pretentious  ab- 
surdities of  the  augurs : 

"  A  flame  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  aurispicy  and  aug'r)', 
Thai  out  of  garbages  or  cattle 
Prcsag'd  th'  events  of  truce  or  1)altlc ; 
From  flight  of  birds  or  chickens  pecking 
Success  of  great 'st  attempts  would  reckon." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster"  (1620),  says  of  the  astrologers' 
augury  :  "  They  fayne,  that  with  a  divine  instinct,  birds  and 
fowles,  with  their  motions,  chatterings,  croakings,  windings,  or 
fore-right  flyings,  portend  eylher  good  or  bad  lucke." 

In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  the  augiirah;  a  place  spe- 
cially dedicated  to  divination.  Here  a  tent  was  fixed,  and  the 
augur,  clad  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  gold  crown  on  his  head,  first 
marked  out  with  the  carved  lituus,  or  wand,  a  dt\'ision  in  the 
heavens  within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations. 
A  profound  silence  was  enjoined  on  everj-onc,  as  the  least  in- 
terruption was  tliought  fatal  to  the  trial.  Auspices  taken  from 
the  feeding  of  chickens  were  s]>ecially  employed  in  miliuiry 
expeditions.  The  pullarius,  who  had  charge  of  the  fowls,  _ 
opened  the  cage  and  threw  to  them  pulse,  or  a  soft  cake.  If  I 
the  chickens  refused  to  coine  out,  or  uttered  a  cr)',  or  beat  their 
wings  and  flew  away,  the  sign  was  considered  unfavourable ; 
on  the  contrar)',  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from 
the  mouth,  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  considered  a  favourable 
sign. 

Whilst  it  was  only  a  few  birds  which  could  give  auguries  of 
great  events  and  importance  to  the  state,  every  inhabitant  of 
the  air  had  its  attribute,  and  of  all  these  the  eagle  was  in  most 
repute.  One  of  these,  when  seen  from  the  right,  and  more 
especially  if  it  flew  with  outstretched  and  clanging  wings, 
betokened  jwosperity.  Homer,  in  this,  agreed  with  the  Romans. 
\Vhen  Priam  set  forward  to  entreat  .\chilles  for  the  body  of 
Hector,  this  was  the  ver)-  omen  for  which,  by  the  advice  of 
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Hecuba,  he  besought  Jupiter.  An  eagle  on  the  right  uttering 
its  note  while  sitting,  was  pronounced  by  an  Ei)hesian  augur  to 
appertain  to  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  should  fill  a  public 
office,  since  it  was  a  bird  of  command.  The  office  was  to  be 
attended  with  danger,  since  other  birds  attack  a  silting  eagle  ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  lucrative,  since  an  eagle  collected  its  prey 
while  on  the  wing.  The  fate  of  Xenophon  verified  these  predic- 
tions. The  eagle  which  took  off  the  cap  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
and  placed  it  again  on  his  head,  iwrtended  to  him  his  future 
sovereignty  ;  while  the  young  brood,  which  was  driven  from  its 
feed  by  vultures,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  its  ej-ric,  eciually  fore- 
told to  its  proud  descendant  his  e.\ile  and  dethronement. 
Before  the  abdication  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  it  was  said 
that  an  eagle  had  snatched  a  javelin  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  bodyguards,  and  after  bearing  it  aloft,  had  droj)ped  it  into 
the  sea.  Claudius  and  Vitellius  each  drew  encouragement 
from  an  eagle ;  and  a  victory  which  1  Jomitian  had  won  over 
Antony,  his  rebellious  lieutenant  of  U[»per  Germany,  though 
the  field  of  battle  was  2,500  miles  distant,  was  announced  at 
Rome  on  the  very  day  of  the  triumph  itself  by  an  eagle,  which 
alighted  on  the  conqueror's  statue  and  uttered  cries  of  joy — 
nay,  some  spectators  of  warmer  imagination  believed  that  the 
head  of  the  traitor  had  been  borne  in  the  talons  of  the  aus- 
picious bird.  Eagles  hovered  above  the  troops  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  as  they  took  post  at  Philippi ;  and  the  same  bird  sjwke 
a  note  of  fe.arful  preparation  to  Lepidus,  Ijy  thronging  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and  of  Concord. 

In  Lloyd's  "  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,"  we  read :  "  Aris- 
tander,  the  soothsayer,  in  the  battel  at  .Vrbela,  being  the  last 
against  Darius,  was  then  on  horsebacke  hard  by  Alexander, 
apparelled  all  in  white,  and  a  crowne  of  golde  upon  his  head, 
encouraging  Alexander  by  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  the  victory 
should  be  his  own  over  Darius.  Both  the  Greekes,  the 
Romnincs,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  had  ther  soothsayers  hard 
by  them  in  ther  warres." 

Marcian,  who  from  an  obscure  origin  rose  to  the  imperial 
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purjjle  of  the  East  (a.d.  450),  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  th< 
Vandals.  As  he  was  one  day  reiwsing  in  the  oi>en  air,  and  J 
beneath  a  sunny  sky,  Gcnseric,  the  Vandal  King,  came  up  and 
saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  the  sleeping  captive.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  fortunate  onven,  awoke  the  drowsy  favourite  of  fate, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty,  on  the  condition  that  when 
EmiMiror  he  would  never  make  war  upon  the  ^'andals.  ■ 

The  Romans  used  to  let  an  eagle  fly  from  the  funeral  pile  ■ 
of  a  deceased  em])eror.     Dryden  alludes  to  this  custom  in  liis 
stanzas   on  Olivet   Cromwell,  after  his  funeral,  when  he  saj-s, 
officious  haste  "  did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly." 

Virgil  mentions  the  oblative  augur)* : 

"  .Scircc  h.icl  liesaiil,  when  full  before  his  sight 
Two  (loves,  descending  from  iheir  airy  flight. 
Secure  ujKin  the  grassy  plain  alight — 

\\'ith  watchful  sight 

Ohsen-ing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight, 

What  course  they  took,  what  happy  si^s  they  show  ! 

They  fled,  and,  flutt'ring  l>y  degrees,  withdrew." 

A  flock  of  various  kinds  of  birds  flying  about  anyone  was 
considered  a  good  sign.  The  flight  of  vultures  w.is  carefully 
regarded,  because  of  their  rare  apix;arance.  Plutarch  relates 
that  always  before  victories  there  a]"ii)earcd  two  vultures,  and 
accotnpanied  the  armj'.  They  were  known  by  their  brazen 
collars  {for  the  soldiers,  when  they  took  thcni,  put  them  about 
their  necks,  and  so  let  them  go,  whercujKin  they  in  a  manner 
knew  and  saluted  the  soldiers),  and  when  these  appeared  in 
their  marches,  it  was  considered  an  omen  of  good  success. 

The  same  writer  remarks  that  the  Romans  made  a  great  use 
of  the  vulture  in  their  auguries  ;  they  were  not,  however,  con- 
sistent in  their  views  respecting  the  ausjiiciousness  of  the 
vulture,  for  in  the  "  Thebaid  "  of  Statins,  the  prophet,  taking 
an  augur)-,  complains  that  no  propitious  bird  has  come  in  view, 
but  that  the  hawk  and  vulture  have  alone  been  seen. 

Vultures,  says  Aristotle,  following  an  anny,  were  made  use 
of  by  Herodorus,  the  father  of  J5r)-son,  as  an  argument,  from 
the  suddenness  of  their  appearance,  that  they  came  from  another 
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earth  above  our  heads.  These  birds  figure  in  the  celebrated 
story  of  the  augurj-  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Dionysius  re- 
lates that  the  downfall  of  Tarquinius  Sujierbus  wa.s  preceded 
by  the  following  prodigy  :  Some  eagles  built  their  nest  at  the 
lop  of  a  tall  [lalm-trec,  near  the  king's  palace.  AVhile  the  eagles 
were  still  unfledged,  a  large  flight  of  vultures  attacked  the  nest, 
and  destroyed  it :  killed  the  young  birds,  and  assaulted  the 
jjarent  birds  on  their  return  to  the  nest,  striking  them  with 
their  beaks  and  wings,  and  drove  them  from  the  palm-tree. 

Dio  Cassius  states  that  when  Augustus,  destined  to  high 
honours,  appeared  at  the  Comitia,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
for  his  election  as  consul,  he  saw  six  vultures,  and  that  he 
afterwards  saw  twelve,  when  he  addressed  the  soldiers.  He 
is  said  to  have  compared  this  augury  with  that  of  Romulus, 
and  to  have  recognised  in  it  an  omen  of  his  future  greatness. 

The  buzzard  had  an  ominous  reputation,  while  ih^  falcon 
/lawk,  "  Apollo's  swift-winged  messenger,"  was  esteemed  lucky 
to  persons  employed  in  affairs  of  marriage,  or  of  money.  Swal- 
lows flying  about,  or  resting  upon  any  place,  brought  ill-fortune. 
Owls  foretold  disaster,  according  to  general  belief;  but  at 
Athens  they  were  reckoned  omens  of  victor)'  and  success,  from 
being  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectrice  of  that  city.  Herons 
were  esteemed  auspicious  to  those  employed  in  any  secret 
designs.  The  liot'e  was  a  lucky  bird.  Havens  were  much  ob- 
served, from  having  the  power  of  portending  future  events  from 
Apollo  ;  but  when  they  a()i)eared  about  an  army,  they  were 
sinister  omens  if  they  croaked  on  the  left.  Maj^f'ies  chattering 
portended  evil.  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  auspicious,  and 
presaged  the  victory  of  Themistocles  over  the  Persians  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  a  hen  was  heard  to  crow,  the  Oreeks  thought 
that  some  dreadful  misfortune  would  happen.  Bats  were 
shunned  ;  when  any  unlucky  night-birds  got  into  a  house,  the 
bad  omen  was  suffered  to  be  averted  by  catching  them  and 
hanging  them  before  the  door.  Cicero  quotes  an  instance 
where  a  Bojotian  soothsayer  promised  victory  to  the  Thebans 
from  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  same 
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circumstance  once  served  the  Boeotians  as  an  omen  of  victory 
over  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  hajvk*  was  thought  to  prognosticate  danger  if  seen  in 
the  act  of  seizing  its  prey.  Omens  from  birds  are  taken  in  the 
Island  of  Borneo,  with  as  much  faith  as  they  were  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Rajah  Brooke  states :  "  The  Sing^ 
Dyacks,  like  the  others,  attend  to  the  warning  of  birds  of 
\'arious  sorts,  some  birds  being  in  more  repute  than  others." 

IN  a  curious  book  entitled  "  The  Magick  of  Kirani,  King  of 
Persia,  and  of  Haq^ocratian  "  (date  1685),  there  are  some 
singular  superstitions  with  regard  to  birds,  thus:  "A  swallow,  • 
which,  in  the  spring,  raises  all  people  by  singing ;  and  it  has 
such  actions  as  these ;  if  anyone  takes  its  young  ones,  and  put 
them  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  luted  up,  bake  them  ;  then,  ojjen- 
ingthe  pot,  if  he  considers,  he  will  find  two  young  ones  kissing 
one  another;  and  two  turning  one  from  the  other.  If,  there- 
fore, you  lake  those  two  that  kiss  one  another,  and  dissolve 
them  in  oil  of  roses,  or  give  the  ashes  in  drink,  it  is  a  love 
potion ;  but  you  may  dissolve  this,  if  you  give  a  little  of  the 
ashes  of  those  that  turn  one  from  another  in  oyntement  or 
drink 

"  If  anyone  cut  out  the  tongue  of  a  goose  alive,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  breast  of  a  man  or  a  ivoman  asleep,  they  will  confess 
all  that  ever  they  have  done. 

"  For  love  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  If  a  man  cany  the 
heart  of  a  male  crow,  and  the  woman  the  heart  of  a  female, 
they  will  agree  behveen  themselves  all  their  lifetime ;  and  this 
miracle  is  certain. 

"  If  you  stop  the  hole  of  a  tree  in  which  the  young  ones  of  a 

*  In  n  MS.  in  the  H.irlci.in  Collection  of  llie  fourteenth  century  on 
"  Hawking,"  arc  the  following  sujierstitious  ceremonies,  Aftera  hawk  has 
been  ill,  ami  is  sufiicitnlly  recovered  to  pursue  ihc  game,  the  owner  has 
this  admonition  given  to  him  :  "On  the  monow  tydc,  when  thou  gocst  out 
to  haiikyng,  say,  In  the  name  of  the  LorrI,  the  birds  of  heaven  shall  l>c 
beneath  thy  feet ;  also,  if  he  I;e  hurt  by  the  heron,  say,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  has  conquered  :  Hallelujah  ;  and  if  he 
be  biite  of  any  man,  say.  He  that  the  wicked  doth  bind,  the  Lord  at  his 
coming  shall  set  free." 
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woodpecker  are,  he  shall  carry  the  herb  which  he  knows,  and 
touching  it,  it  oijens ;  for  if  it  be  made  of  clay  or  chalk,  the 
dirt  will  fall ;  if  of  stone,  it  bursts ;  if  a  wooden  board  or  an 
iron  plate  be  so  fastened  with  nails,  all  things  cleave  and  break 
in  pieces  upon  the  touch  of  the  herb,  and  the  woodpecker  opens 
and  takes  out  her  young  ones.  If  anyone,  therefore,  have  got 
this  herb,  he  will  do  many  things  which  are  not  now  lawful  to 
mention,  as  of  the  most  divine  nature,  which  man  cannot  per- 
form. If,  therefore,  any  man  engrave  a  woodpecker  on  the 
stone  denlritcs,  and  a  sea-dragon  under  its  feet,  and  enclose  the 
herb  underneath  it  which  the  woodpecker  found  and  carried, 
eyery  gate  will  open  to  him,  and  gates  and  locks ;  savage 
beasts  will  also  obey  him,  and  come  to  lameness ;  he  shall  also 
be  beloved  and  obserAcd  of  all,  and  whatever  he  hath  a  mind 
to,  he  shall  acquire  and  ])erfurm.  Thus  far,  nature ;  but  he 
that  carries  it  shall  learn  those  things  that  are  in  the  gods — 
shall  open  locks  and  loose  chains,  shall  pacify  all  wild  beasts 
by  the  will  whidi  is  in  heaven,  shall  assuage  the  waves  that  are 
in  the  terrible  sea,  shall  chase  away  all  devils,  and  shall  ainiear 
good  to  all  men. 

"  The  eyes  and  heart  of  a  nightingale  laid  about  men  in  bed, 
keep  them  awake.  To  make  one  die  for  sleep — if  anyone  dis- 
solve them,  and  give  them  secretly  to  anyone  in  drink,  he  will 
never  sleep,  but  will  so  die,  and  it  admits  not  of  cure." 

The  origin  of  quails  is  highly  curious :  "  A  quail  is  a  bird 
known  to  all ;  yet  its  nature  is  not  easily  known,  for  there  is 
one  thing  concerning  this  unknown.  For,  when  there  are 
great  storms  upon  the  coasts  of  Lybia  Dcserta,  the  sea  casts  up 
great  tunnies  on  the  shore,  and  these  breed  worms  for  fourteen 
days,  and  grow  to  be  as  big  as  flies,  then  as  locusts,  which,  being 
augmented  in  bigness,  become  birds  called  quails.  For  illu- 
sion :  dissolve  the  eyes  of  a  cjuail,  or  a  sea-tench,  with  a  little 
water  in  a  glass  vessel  for  seven  days,  then  add  a  little  oil  ;  put 
a  little  of  this  in  the  candle,  or  only  anoint  a  rag  and  light 
among  the  company,  and  they  will  look  on  themselves  like 
devils  on  fire,  so  that  every  one  will  run  his  way. 
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"  In  the  sardonyx  stone  engrave  a  quail,  and  put  under  its 
feet  a  sea-tench,  and  put  a  little  of  the  aforesaid  confection 
under  the  stone  in  the  hollow  of  the  ring,  and  no  man  shall  see 
you  if  you  do  anything  in  the  house — no,  not  if  you  should  take 
anything  away  that  is  in  the  house" 

A  BELIEF  in  h\t^  presaging  death  is  curiously  noticed  in 
Howel's  "Familiar  Letters"  (July  3,  1632).  Going 
into  a  lapidarj-'s  shop  to  "  treat  with  the  master  for  a  stone  to 
be  put  upon  my  father's  tomb ;  and  casting  my  eyes  up  and 
down,  I  might  spie  a  huge  marble  with  a  large  inscription  upon't, 
which  was  thus,  to  my  best  remembrance  :  '  Here  lies  Jojjn 
O.xenham,  a  goodly  young  man,  in  whose  chamber,  as  he  was 
struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a  bird  with  a  white  breast 
was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed  and  so  vanish'd.  Here  lies, 
also,  Mary  Oxenham,  the  sister  of  the  said  John,  who  died  the 
next  day,  and  the  same  apparition  was  seen  in  the  room.  Here 
lies,  hard  by,  James  Oxenham,  the  son  of  the  said  John,  who 
dyed  a  child  in  his  cradle,  a  little  after,  and  such  a  bird  was 
seen  fluttering  about  his  head  a  little  before  he  expir'd,  which 
vanish'd  afterwards.' 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  there  is :  '  Here  lies  Elizabeth 
Oxenham,  the  mother  of  the  said  John,  who  died  sixteen  years 
since,  when  such  a  bird  with  a  white  breast  was  seen  about  her 
bed  before  her  death.'  To  all  these  there  be  divers  witnesses, 
both  squires  and  ladies,  whose  names  arc  graven  upon  the 
stone.  "• 

*  In  the  libraries  of  the  Driiish  Museum,  tlic  Bodleian,  ami  of  Corpus 
Chrisli  Coll<^ge,  Oxford,  nrc  copies  of  .t  tract,  enlillcd  "A  True  Relation 
of  an  Ap(Mrition  in  the  Likenesse  of  a  Bird  with  a  White  Breast,  that 
n|i|)cared  hovering  over  the  Death-bed  of  some  I'f  tlic  Children  of  Mr. 
James  Oxenham,  etc.,  4to,  London,  1641,  with  an  illustrative  frontispiece." 

In  Dr.  -Mogridge's  "  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Sidmouth  "  is  n.  remarkable 
statement  of  a  similar  apjxiarance  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Oxenham,  in  that  jiarish. 

Dr.  Ploi,  in  a  magniticcnt  project  of  a  journey  through  England  for  the 
advantage  of  "  learning  and  trade, "  states,  among  other  subjects  to  be 
inquired  into,  "  the  bird  with  a  while  breast  that  haunts  the  family  of 
Oxenham,  near  Exeter,  just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that  family." 
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A  Devonshire  ballad  relates  how,  on  the  bridal  eve  of  Mar- 
garet, heiress  of  the  brave  and  generous  Sir  James  Oxenham,  a 
silver-breasted  bird  flew  over  the  wedding-guests,  just  as  Sir 
James  rose  to  acknowledge  their  congratulations.  The  next  day 
the  bride  fell  dead  at  the  altar,  stabbed  by  a  discarded  lover : 

"  '  Now,  niarr)'  mc,  proml  maid,'  he  cried, 
'Thy  blood  wilh  mine  shall  we.l  !' 
He  (lasheU  the  itaggcr  in  his  side. 
And  at  her  feet  fell  dead, 

"Poor  Margaret,  loo,  grows  cold  wilh  death. 
And  rountl  her  hovering  flies 
The  phantom-bird,  for  her  last  breath. 
To  liear  it  to  the  skies." 

In  FitzPatrick's  "  Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,"  alluding  to  his 
death,  wc  read  ;  "  Considering  that  the  season  was  midsummer, 
and  not  winter,  the  visit  of  two  robin  red-breasts  to  the  sick- 
room may  be  noticed  as  interesting.  They  remained  fluttering 
round  and  sometimes  perching  on  the  uncurtained  bed.  The 
[jriests,  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  circumstance,  made  no 
effort  to  exv>el  the  little  visitors,  and  the  robins  hung  lovingly 
over  the  bishop's  head  until  death  released  him." 

One  of  the  most  curiou.s  stories  of  a  similar  character  to 
these  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  dream  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Lyttelton.  An  account  of  this  was  sent  to  "Notes  and  Queries" 
(August,  1862)  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton:  "On  Thursday, 
Nov.  25,  1779,  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton  when  he  came  to  break- 
fast, declared  to  Mrs.  Flood,  wife  of  Frederick  Flood,  Es(i.,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  three  Miss  Amphletts,  who 
were  lodging  in  his  house  in  Hill  Street,  London  (where  he 
then  also  was),  that  he  had  had  an  extraordinary  dream  the 
night  before.  He  said  he  thought  he  was  in  a  Room  which  a 
Bird  flew  into,  which  appearance  was  suddenly  changed  into 
that  of  a  woman  dressed  in  white,  who  bade  him  prepare  to 
Die;  to  which  he  answered:  'I  hope  not  soon— not  in  two 
months.'  She  replied,  '  Yes,  in  three  Days.'  He  said  he  did 
not  much  regard  it,  because  he  cou'd  in  some  measure  account 
for  it ;  for  that  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  \vith  Mrs.  Daw- 
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son,  when  a  Robin  Red  Breast  flew  into  his  room.  When  he 
had  dressed  himself  lliat  day  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
said  he  thought  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  was  likely  to  Die.  In 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  being  Friday,  he  told  the 
eldest  Miss  Aniphlett  that  she  look'd  melancholy  ;  '  but,'  said 
he,  '  you  are  foolish  and  fearful.  I  have  lived  two  Days,  and 
God  willing,  I  will  live  out  the  third.'  On  the  morning  of 
Saturday  he  ,told  the  same  Ladies  that  he  was  very  well,  and 
believed  he  should  bilk  the  Ghosl. 

"  Some  hours  afterwards  he  went  with  them,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
and  Captain  A\'olesley,  to  Pitt  Place  at  Ejisom,  withdrew  to  his 
bedchamber  soon  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  talked  cheerfully 
to  his  Ser\'ant,  and  particularly  enquired  of  him  what  care  had 
been  taken  to  provide  good  Rolls  for  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  step'd  into  Bed  with  his  Waistcoat  on,  and  as  his 
Servant  was  ]iulling  it  off,  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  sank  back, 
and  immediately  expired  without  a  Groan.  He  ate  a  good 
dinner  after  his  arrival  at  Pitt  Place  that  day,  took  an  Egg  for 
his  Supper,  and  did  nothing  at  all  out  of  order,  except  the 
while  he  was  eating  his  Soup  at  Dinner  he  had  a  rising  in  his 
Throat,  a  thing  which  had  often  happened  to  him  before,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  spit  some  of  it  out.  His  Physician,  Dr. 
Fothergilljtoldme  Lord  Lytlclton  had,  in  the  Summer  preceding, 
a  bad  pain  in  his  side;  and  he  judg'd  that  some  great  vessel  in 
the  part  where  he  had  felt  the  ]>ain  gave  way,  and  to  that  he 
conjectured  his  Death  was  owing.  His  Declaration  of  his  Dream 
and  his  Exjiressions  above  mentioned  consei|uential  thereunto, 
were,  upon  a  close  in(]uir)',  asserted  to  me  to  have  been  so  by 
Mrs.  Flood,  the  eldest  Miss  Amphlclt,  Captain  AVolscley,  and 
his  Valet-de-Chambrc,  Faulkner,  who  dress'd  him  on  the  Thurs- 
day, and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  related  to  me  by  William 
Stuckcy  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Captain  Wolesley, 
Stuckey  being  the  Servant  who  attended  him  in  his  bed-chamber, 
and  in  whose  arms  he  died." 

The  document  is  signed  by  "  \Vestcotc  j"  his  lordship  was  the 
uncle  of  Lord  Lyttclton. 
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Another  document  forwarded  to  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
endorsed  by  him,  "given  me  by  Sir  Digby  Neave,  Sept.  i860," 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  story:  "Thomas  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton died  in  1779,  at  his  own  residence,  Pit  Place,  Eiisom.  In 
1828,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  \\'orcester  Park,  near  Ewcll,  who  was  then 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  told  me — then  residing  at  Pit  Place 
— that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  year  1779,  and 
heard  particulars  of  the  illness  and  death  of  Lord  Lyttelton 
from  an  Italian  Painter,  visiting  at  Pit  Place,  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Lyttelton's  death.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  come  to  Pit  Place 
in  a  very  precarious  state,  and  was  ordered  not  to  take  any  but 
the  gentlest  exercise.  "Walking  in  the  Conservatory  with  Lady 
Affleck  and  two  Misses  Affleck,  a  robin  perched  on  an  orange- 
tree  close  to  them.  Lord  L.  attempted  to  catch  it,  but  failing, 
and  being  laughed  at  by  the  ladies,  said  he  would  catch  it  if  it 
were  the  death  of  him,  and  succeeded,  putting  himself  in  a 
great  heat  by  the  exertion.  He  gave  the  bird  to  Lady  Affleck, 
who  walked  about  with  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Lord  Lyttelton  became  so  ill  and  feverish  that  he  went  ofT 
to  London  for  advice  to  a  house  in  Bruton  Street.  In  his 
delirium  he  imagined  that  a  Lady  with  a  Bird  in  her  hand, 
drawing  his  curtain,  told  him  he  would  die.  Dreams  being 
the  Galamatia  of  waking  thoughts,  it  needed  no  ghost  to  fix 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  sick  man ;  and  this  may 
be  said  to  clear  away  supernatural  agency  thus  far.  As  to  his 
death  occurring  at  the  moment  indicated  by  an  Apparition  and 
the  putting  on  the  clock  by  his  friends — from  the  habits  of  his 
boon  companions  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  the  report  of 
the  Italian  Painter,  his  informant,  Mr.  Taylor  was  satisfied  as 
to  its  being  a  fable  invented  to  mystify  the  public,  as  the  actual 
circumstances  attending  his  death  were  as  follows :  Being  in 
bed,  opposite  a  chimney-piece  with  a  Mirror  over  it,  he  desired 
his  valet  to  give  him  some  medicine  which  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Seeing  him  mL\  it  with  a  tooth-brush.  Lord  Lyttelton 
raised  himself  up  and  rated  him,  but  he  was  so  weak  that  his 


head  sank  below  the  pillow  on  to  his  chest,  and  he  gasjjed  for 
breath.  His  valet,  instead  of  relieving  him,  in  his  fright,  left 
the  room,  and  death  ensued  before  assistance  couid  be  given." 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  King 
Charles  I.,  relates  :  "  When  I  was  a  Freshman  at  Oxford,  1642, 
I  was  wont  to  go  to  Christchurch  to  see  King  Charles  I.  at 
supix:r;  wherel  once  heard  him  say,  that  as  he  was  once  hawking 
in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  the  quarry,  and  found  the  covey  of 
partridges  falling  uiMn  the  hawk;  and  1  do  remember  this  ex- 
pression further,  viz.,  'and  I  will  swear  upon  the  Book  'tis  true.' 
^\■hen  I  came  to  my  chamber,  I  told  this  story  to  my  tutor ; 
said  he,  '  that  covey  was  London.' 

"The  bust  of  King  Charles  I.,  carved  by  Bernini,  as  it  was 
brought  in  a  boat  u[K)n  the  Thames,  a  strange  bird  (the  like 
whereof  the  bargemen  had  never  seen)  dropped  a  dro]i  of  blood, 
or  blood-like  upon  it,  which  left  a  stain  upon  it  not  to  be  wiped 
off.  This  bust  was  carved  from  a  picture  of  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke's  drawing  ;  the  sculptor  found  great  fault  with  the  fore- 
head as  most  unfortunate.  There  was  a  seam  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead  (downwards)  which  is  a  very  ill  sign  in  Metopo- 
scopie." 

An  incident  connected  with  the  sad  fate  of  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert  Ingram,  founder  of  the  lUiislraUd  London  Nm's,  is 
thus  related  in  the  Lincoln  //(r«j/// (September  14,  i860).  The 
account  is  headed  "An  ominous  bird  at  Boston."  "The  market- 
place and  several  other  portions  of  the  town  commanding  a 
view  of  the  lofty  tower  of  old  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  was  studded 
for  hours  on  Sunday  last,  the  9th  instant,  with  people  anxiously 
gazing  at  a  large  and  strange-looking  bird  seated  high  on  the 
steeple.  Though  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  mass  of  people 
on  the  day  just  named,  we  are  informed  that  it  settled  on  the 
tower  on  Saturd.iy  afternoon,  and  remained  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  flew  away,  returning  again  some  time  during  the  night. 
It  left  its  position  again  for  about  two  hours  on  Sunday  after- 
noon (in  quest  of  food,  no  doubt),  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Hackford,  the  custodian,  or  door- 
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keeper  of  the  church,  rose  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and 
finding  it  still  seated  on  a  corbel  of  the  tower,  he  loaded  a  gun 
and  shot  it.  It  was  found  to  be  a  cormorant,  and  measured 
four  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Several  of  this 
kind  of  birds  have  been  seen  about  the  Scalp  and  lower  down 
the  river,  and,  according  to  Thompson's  '  History  of  Boston,' 
they  were  formerly  ver)'  plentiful  about  the  Herring  Hill  off 
Freiston.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were  two  took 
U|)  their  residence  for  a  whole  winter  in  the  tower.  In  Leviticus 
this  bird  is  classed  among  the  '  unclean,'  and  also  in  Isaiah, 
and  again  in  Zephaniah  ii.  14,  it  is  named ;  but  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  in  connection  with  desolation  and  departed  glorj'. 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  is  disposed  to  be  superstitious,  might 
regard  this  settlement  upon  the  church  tower  as  decidedly 
ominous." 

Adverting  to  this.  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  obsen-es  that  the 
superstitious  people  in  Boston  considered  the  t>erching  of  the 
bird  on  their  beautiful  church  tower  as  clearly  significant  of 
some  approaching  calamity  to  the  town,  and  the  sui)erstitious 
feeling  was  largely  increased,  and  in  many  cases  ineradicably 
confirmed,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  London  papers  of 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that  on  the  very  morning  when 
the  bird  was  first  seen,  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  young  son  had 
both  perished  witli  about  three  hundred  jjassengers  in  .Vmerica, 
by  the  collision  of  the  Lady  El^in,  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
with  a  schooner  called  the  Augusta. 


IN  the  chapter  on  "  The  Sea  and  Seamen,"  I  have  alluded  to 
the  good  or  evil  portents  derived  from  some  birds  by 
sailors.  Landsmen  share  in  an  equally  credulous  manner  the 
superstitions  of  presaging  birds. 

Ravens,  as  well  as  s-tcallo'cs,  prognosticated  death.  In 
Lloyd's  "Stratagems  of  Jerusalem"  (1602)  he  says:  "By  swal- 
lows lighting  upon  Pirrhus'  tents,  and  lighting  upon  the  mast 
of  Mar.  Antonius'  ship,  sayling  after  Cleopatra  to  Egypt,  the 
soothsayers  did  prognosticate  that  I'irrhus  should  be  slaine  at 
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Argos,  in  Greece,  and  Mar.  Antonius  in  Eg)-pL"  He  alludes 
lo  swallows  following  Cyrus  from  Persia  to  Scythia,  from  which 
the  magi  forelold  his  death.  Ravens  followed  Alexander  the 
Great  in  returning  from  India,  and  going  lo  Babylon,  which 
was  a  sure  presage  of  his  end 
Flautus  remarks  : 

"  'Tis  not  for  naught,  that  the  raven  sings  now  on  my  left, 
AnJ,  croaking,  lias  once  scrajx;d  tlie  earth  with  his  feel." 

Shakspearc,  in  "Macbeth,"  says: 

"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  ' 

Under  my  battlements." 

Also,  in  "  Othello  ": 

"  It  comes  o'er  my  memory 
As  iloth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
liotling  to  all." 

Si^enscr  alludes  to  "the  hoarse  night-raven,  trompe  of  doleful 
drere." 

Marlowe,  in  his  "  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  describes   "  the  sad- 
presaging  raven," 

"Th.it  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  ihe  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings." 

In  "  Hudibras  "  we  read  : 


"  Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 
Where  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees?" 

Gay,  in  "The  Dirge,"  notices  the  presage  : 

"  The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sat, 
And  with  hoarK  croakings  wam'd  us  of  our  fate." 

Among  the  Danish  peasantry  the  appearance  of  a  raven  in 
the  village  is  considered  an  indication  tliat  the  parish  priest  is 
to  die. 
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"  There  is  a  common  feeling  in  Cornwall  "  (observes  Mr. 
Hunt)  "  that  the  croaking  of  a  raven  over  the  house  bodes  enl 
to  some  of  the  family.  The  folloiving  incident,  given  to  me 
by  a  really  intelligent  man,  illustrates  the  feeling  :  '  One  day 
our  family  were  much  annoyed  by  the  continued  croaking  of  a 
raven  over  the  house.  Some  of  us  believed  it  to  be  a  token  ; 
others  derided  the  idea.  But  one  good  lady,  our  next-door 
neighbour,  said :  "  Just  mark  the  day,  and  sec  if  something 
does  not  come  of  it."  The  day  and  hour  were  cirefully  noted. 
Months  passed  away,  and  unbelievers  were  loud  in  their  boast- 
ings and  inquiries  after  the  token.  The  fifth  month  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  black-edged  letter  from  Australia,  announcing  the 
death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  that  country. 
On  comparing  the  dates  of  the  death  and  the  raven's  croak, 
they  were  found  to  have  occurred  on  the  same  day.'" 

A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  mentions  that  the 
appearance  of  a  sin^Q  jackdau;  a  rarer  incident  than  that  of  a 
single  magpie,  is  dreaded  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  A 
stonemason  at  Clifton  related  to  him  an  accident  that  occurred 
to  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  .\von, 
at  the  time  when  the  river  was  simply  spanned  by  a  single 
chain,  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  a  single  jackdaw  had  been 
noticed  by  many  of  the  workmen  perched  upon  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  and  had  by  them  been  regarded  as  a  precursor  of 
ill-luck. 

Homer  has  immortalised  the  crane  as  foreboding  disaster. 
He  says : 

"  That  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
Wilh  piercing  frosts,  or  thick  dcscenrling  rain, 
To  warmer  seas  the  cranes  enifwjdicd  fly, 
With  noise  and  order,  through  the  midway  sljy  : 
To  Pigmy  nations  wovinds  and  death  Ihey  bring 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing." 

Crotvs^  "  with  voice  of  care,"  share  with  ravens  the  ill-repu- 
tation of  being  considered  messengers  of  death.  A  number  of 
crows  are  said  to  have  fluttered  about  Cicero's  head  on  the 
very  day  he  was  murdered. 
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Fliny  says :    "  These  birds,  crows   and  rooks,  all  of  them 
keep  much  prattling,  and  are  full  of  chat,  which  most  men 

take  for  an  unlucky  signe  and  presage  of  ill-fortune." 

Ramesay,  in  his   "  Elminthologia  "'  (i68S)  mentions  :  "  If  a 

crow  fly  over  the  house  and  croak  thrice,  how  do  they  fear  they, 

or  some  one  else  in  the  family,  shall  die?" 
George  Gascoigne  says : 


"  The  carrion-crow,  that  loathsome  beast, 

Which  cries  against  ihe  rain 
Both  for  her  hue,  ami  for  the  rest. 

The  ilevil  rcscmbleth  plain. 
And  so  with  jjuns  we  kill  the  crow, 

For  sjKiiiing  our  relief, 
The  devil  so,  must  we  overthrow. 

With  gun-shot  of  lielief." 


Some  crows  carried  away  part  of  the  thatch  of  St  Cuthbert's 
hut  to  build  their  nests.  At  his  rebuke,  they  not  only  made  an 
apology,  but  they  brought  him  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  (which 
they  must  ha%'e  stolen)  to  make  him  amends.  This  story  b 
told  by  the  Venerable  Bede. 

An  evil  prognostic  attends  the  bittern  in  his  flight.  Bishop 
Hall,  alluding  to  a  superstitious  man,  says  :  "  If  a  bittern  flies 
over  his  head  by  night,  he  makes  his  will." 

Some  years  ago,  during  an  exceptionally  severe  winter,  a  bit- 
tern made  its  apjiearance  in  the  swamps  of  Porlock  Bay,  Somer- 
setshire, and  was  sjieedily  shot.  The  ill-luck  that  befell  the 
perpetrator  of  this  needless  slaughter  was  a  current  belief  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  knew  a  man  of  very  Iiigh  dignity,"  says  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  "  who  was  exceedingly  moved  by  omens,  and  who  never 
went  out  shooting  without  a  bittern's  claw  fastened  to  his 
button-hole  by  a  riband,  which  he  thought  ensured  him  'good 
lucL' " 

A  belief  is  still  held  in  many  parts  of  England  that  rooks  are 
conscious  of  any  evil  that  may  happen  to  a  household  in  their 
vicinity,  and  that  after  a  death  they  withdraw  in  a  body  to  some 
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neighbouring  wood  or  to  some  other  rooker)',  until  the  funeral 
is  over.* 

It  is  a  notion  in  Cornwall,  and  in  other  corners  of  the 
country,  that  if  a  cock  crows  at  midnight,  the  angel  of  death 
is  passing  over  the  house,  and  if  he  delays  to  strike,  it  is  only 
for  a  short  season.  Tusser,  however,  alludes  to  the  midnight 
crowing  as  a  usual  practice  : 

"  At  midnifilil,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yer  day. 
They  utter  tlieir  langu.-igc  .is  well  as  they  may." 

There  is  also  a  superstition  that  if  a  cock  crows  at  a  certain 
hour  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  it  is  a  sign  of  early 
death.  "  ^\'hen  the  bird  of  morning  singeth  all  night,  long  life 
is  at  stake." 

A  correspondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  remarks  that 
"  crowitig  hens,  it  is  stated,  are  not  uncommon.  Their  crow  is 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  crow  of  a  very  young  cock.  One  of 
my  informants  killed  a  crowing  hen,  and  found  her  full  of  eggs. 
Another,  once  having  some  carpenters  at  work  in  the  yard, 
the  men  ran  hastily  into  the  house  to  tell  her  they  had  heard 
one  of  the  hens  crow.  She  asked  them  to  caich  and  kill  it,  and 
they  ran  the  hen  down  and  killed  her  accordingly.  The  father 
of  this  woman  would  throw  anything  at  hand  at  a  crowing  hen, 
exclaiming  :  '  Rabbit  thee  !  I'd  kill  thee  if  I  could  ketch  thee  !'" 

These  fowls  are  undoubtedly  regarded  as  birds  of  ill-omen, 
and  supposed  to  bring  very  bad  luck.  The  ill-luck,  however, 
falls  on  the  poor  birds.  They  are  deprived  of  life  from  super- 
stitious feeling  only. 

The  oiL<l^  "  the  fatal  bellman,  which  gives  the  stern'st  good- 
night," was  the  dread  of  the   superstitious  from  the  earliest 

•  It  is  curious  to  find  Cosmo  di  Medici  (aflcrvvarfls  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany),  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  If.,  and  subsequently 
wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  an  account  of  his  travels — giving  especial 
notice  to  the  rooks,  which,  he  tells  us,  the  noldes  of  England  jirided  them- 
selves on  attaching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  castles  because  they  were 
regarded  as/<ra'/j  of  gomi  omen.  No  one  was  jiermitted  to  kill  them  under 
severe  penalties. 
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times.  Virgil  introduces  the  bird  among  the  prodigies  and 
horrors  that  foreran  the  suicide  of  Dido : 

"  Solaque,  cnlminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 
Sipe  queri,  ct  longas  in  Actum  ducere  voces."* 

Pliny  describes  the  owl,  "  bubo  funebris  et  maximb  abomi- 
natus."  Chaucer  says  :  "  The  owl  eke  that  of  death  the  bode 

ybringeth.  Two  great  owls  were  said  to  perch  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  Wardour  Castle  when  an  Arundel's  last  hour  was 
come.  The  cry  of  the  owl  is  heard  by  Lady  Macbeth  while 
the  bloody  deed  is  doing.  The  murderer  asks  :  "  Didst  thou 
not  hear  a  noise  ?"  And  she  answers ;  "  I  heard  the  owl  scream 
and  the  crickets  cry."  Richard  III.  interrupts  a  messenger 
of  evil  news  with  "Out  on  ye,  owls  !  Nothing  but  songs  of 
death i^'  Chatterton  has:  "  Harke  !  the  delhe  owle  loudc  dolhe 
synge."  Gray's  "  mo])ing  owl  "  accords  well  witli  the  "  Elegj'." 
Hogarth,  in  the  murder  scene  of  his  "  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty," 
introduces  the  fearful  bird. 

The  Ethiopians,  when  they  wished  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  uijon  any  person,  carried  to  him  a  table,  on  which  an 
owl  was  painted  ;  when  the  guilty  man  saw  the  notice,  he  was 
expected  to  destroy  himself  with  his  own  hand. 

The  evil  reputation  of  the  owl  is  general ;  we  find  it  among 
the  American  Indians,  and  in  Siam  the  perching  of  the  bird 
upon  a  roof  is  held  prophetic  of  at  least  one  death  in  the  house 
it  sits  uiKin. 

The  cry  of  the  owl  is  also  believed  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  to  foretell  hail  and  rain,  accompanied  by  lightning,  and 
the  practice  of  nailing  the  bird  to  a  barn-door  to  avert  evil  con- 

*  Pliny  says,  "TIic  scrilch  owlc  bctokenclh  alwaics  some  heavie  newes, 
and  is  most  execrable  and  accursed,  and  mainly  in  the  presage  of  public 
affaires.  He  keepelh  ever  in  the  deserts  ;  an<l  loveth  not  onely  such 
unpeopled  places,  but  also  that  arc  horrible  hard  of  accesse.  In  suinme, 
he  is  the  very  monster  of  the  night,  neither  cr)ing,  nor  singing  out  clearc, 
but  uttering  a  certaine  hea^-ie  grone  of  dolefull  moning.  And,  therefore, 
if  he  be  scene  either  within  cittics,  or  otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is 
not  for  good,  but  prognoslicateth  some  fearfull  misfortune." 
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sequences,  is  comiuoii  throughout  Europe,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Palladius  in  his  "Treatise  on  Agriculture."* 

That  the  whistler  was  formerly  considered  an  ominous  bird 
api)ears  from  a  passage  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "  (bk.  iL 
cant  xiL  st.  36),  where,  among  "  the  nation  of  fatal  and  un- 
fortunate birds  "  that  flocked  about  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer, 
it  is  thus  noticed  : 

"The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die," 

The  whistler  may  be  taken  for  the  green  or  golden  plover 
{Charaditis  plu-i'ialis)  so  poetically  alluded  to  by  Sir  AValter 
Scott  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake :" 

"  And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again," 

Startling  the  midnight  traveller  by  its  ominous  shrill  whistle, 
which  sounds  more  like  a  human  note  than  that  of  a  bird. 

There  is  a  saying  that  includes  the  magpie  as  a  presager  of 
death  : 

"  One's  joy,  two's  a  greet  [crying], 
Three  s  a  wedding,  four's  a  sheet  [winding-sheet]." 

The  burree  churret,  an  Indian  night-bird,  preys  upon  dead 
bodies.  The  Mohammedans  say  that  should  a  droj)  of  the  blood 
of  a  coq)se,  or  any  part  of  it,  fall  from  this  bird's  beak  on  a 
human  being,  he  will  die  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 

*  I  cannot  dismiss  the  owl,  without  a  few  words  in  his  favour.  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  in  his  story  of  Ghcngis  Khan,  relates  how  that  cniperor  was 
saved  after  h.iving  susl.iincil  a  defeat  in  a  conflict,  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
wood.  "So  it  hapiicncd  thai  as  they  (the  conquerors)  went  searching 
towards  the  place  where  ihe  eiii|5eror  was,  they  saw  an  owl  sitting  on  a  tree 
above  him ;  ami  then  they  said  among  them  there  was  no  man  there, 
because  they  saw  the  bird  there,  and  so  they  went  Iheir  way  ;  and  thus  the 
emjieror  escaped  death.  And  then  he  went  secretly  by  night,  till  he  came 
to  his  jicoplc,  who  were  very  ghid  at  his  coming,  anclgavc  thanks  to  immor- 
tal God,  and  to  that  bird  by  vvhicli  their  lord  was  saved  ;  and  therefore, 
above  all  fowls  of  the  worM  they  worship  the  owl ;  and  when  they  have 
any  of  its  feathers,  Ihcy  keep  them  full  preciously,  instead  of  relics,  and 
bear  them  upon  their  heads  with  great  reverence  ;  and  they  hold  themselves 
blessed,  and  safe  from  all  perils,  while  they  have  these  feathers  upon  Ihera, 
and  therefore  they  bear  them  upon  their  heads." 
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In  Kent  and  elsewhere  it  is  a  superstition  that  catching  a 
sparraio  and  keeping  it  forebodes  death  in  a  house.  This,  as  1 
have  remarked,  was  a  belief  of  the  ancients,  the  bird  being 
consecrated  to  the  Penates.  There  is  a  suijerstition  current, 
among  other  places,  in  North  Devon,  that  when  a  robin  perches 
on  a  cottage  and  utters  its  plaintive  "  weet,"  the  baby  in  the 
cottage  will  die. 

A  Spanish  superstition  concerning  birds  is  often  mentioned 
in  Southey's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  etc  :  "  As  they  went  out 
of  Bivar  they  had  a  crow  on  their  right  hand,  and  when  they 
came  to  Burgos  they  had  a  crow  on  the  left."  And,  "As  he 
(the  Cid)  crossed  the  river,  they  saw  good  birds,  and  signs  of 
good  fortune."  When  his  daughters  went  out  of  Valencia  with 
their  husbands,  "  the  Cid  rode  out  a  long  league  with  them.  He 
looked  at  the  birds  and  the  augury  was  bad,  and  he  thought 
that  these  marriages  would  not  be  without  some  evil" 

In  many  a  Northern  Saga  the  same  notions  constantly  occur. 

The  evening  before  a  battle  between  the  Russians  and  Poles 
in  1794,  Kaminski,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Kosciusko's  army, 
pointed  out  to  Niemcevitch,  the  Polish  poet  and  general,  the 
crows  that  were  flying  on  their  right.  "  Remember  your  Li\-y," 
he  said,  "  it  is  a  bad  omen."  The  brave  poet  replied  :  "  A  bad 
omen  for  the  Romans,  not  for  us."  The  omen  proved,  how- 
ever, disastrous  for  the  Poles. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  work  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern 
County,"  remarks  that  the  old  villagers  "  still  retain  some 
faint  superstitions  about  swallows,  looking  upon  them  as  semi- 
consecrated,  and  not  to  be  killed  or  interfered  with.  They 
,  will  not  have  their  nests  knocked  down.  If  they  do  not  return 
to  the  eaves,  but  desert  their  nests,  it  is  a  sign  of  misfortune 
impending  over  the  household. 

"So  too,  if  the  rooks  quit  the  rooker)-,  or  the  colonies  of 
bees  in  the  hives  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  orchard  decay,  and 
do  not  swarra,  but  seem  to  die  off,  it  is  an  evil  omen. 

"  If  at  night  a  bird  flutters  against  the  window-pane  in  the 
darkness,  as  they  will  sometimes  in  a  great   storm  of  wind. 
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driven,  perhaps,  from  their  roosling-places  by  the  breaking  of 
the  boughs,  and  attracted  by  a  light  within — the  knocking  of 
their  wings  betokens  that  something  sad  is  about  to  happen. 

"  If  an  invalid  asks  for  a  pigeon — taking  a  fancy  for  a  dish  of 
pigeons  to  eat — it  is  a  sign  either  of  coming  dissolution,  or  of 
extreme  illness.  Bats  coming  into  a  sitting-room,  should  the 
doors  be  left  open  on  a  warm  summer's  evening,  is  an  evil 
omen ;  and  still  worse,  if,  in  its  alarm  at  the  attempts  made  to 
drive  it  away,  it  should  chance  to  knock  against  the  candle, 
and  overturn  or  put  it  out.  They  think  too  that  a  bat  seen  in 
the  daytime  is  a  bad  sign." 

In  the  early  traditions  of  the  Javans,  some  bird  superstitions 
are  mentioned.  At  harvest,  after  offering  their  sacrifices,  and 
feasting  in  the  open  air,  they  left  the  remains  of  their  repast  to 
attract  the  bird  (siii)i)osed  to  have  been  a  crow  or  raven),  and 
the  young  men  set  up  a  shout  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  If  the 
bird  did  not  cat  of  the  meal  offered  to  it,  or  if  it  afterwards  re- 
mained hovering  in  the  air,  perched  quietly  on  a  tree,  or  in  its 
flight  took  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  the  men  wished  to 
pursue,  their  departure  was  deferred  and  their  prayers  and 
sacrifices  renewed. 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Ratavian  Society"  (vol.  viL),we 
read  that  the  Dayas  of  Borneo  still  hold  [jarticular  kinds  of  birds 
in  great  veneration,  and  draw  omens  from  their  flight,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  utter.  One  of  the  iirincipal  of  these  is  a 
white-headed  kite,  which  preys  on  fish,  snakes,  and  vermin. 
Before  the  Dayas  enter  on  a  journey,  or  engage  in  any  war,  or 
indeed  any  matter  of  importance,  they  endeavour  to  procure 
omens  from  these  kites,  and  for  this  purpose  invite  their  ap- 
proach by  screaming  songs,  and  scattering  rice  before  them.  If 
these  birds  take  flight  in  the  direction  they  wish  to  go,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  favourable  omen  :  but  if  they  take  another  direc- 
tion, the  business  is  delayed  until  the  omens  are  more  suitable. 

There  is  an  odd  superstition  connected  with  the  crossbill^  in 
Thuringia,  which  makes  the  woodcutters  very  careful  of  their 
nests.     This  bird  in  captivity  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  such 
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as  weak  eyes,  swelled  and  ulcerated  feet,  etc.,  arising  probably 
from  the  heal  and  accumulated  vapours  of  the  stovc-heatcd 
rooms  wliere  tliey  are  kept.  The  Thuringian  mountaineer 
believes  tliat  these  wretched  birds  can  take  upon  themselves  any 
diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  always  keeps  some  near 
him.  He  is  satisfied  that  a  bird  whose  upj^er  mandible  bends 
to  the  right,  has  the  power  of  transferring  colds  and  rheumatisms 
from  man  to  itself;  and  if  the  mandible  turns  to  the  left,  he  is 
equally  certain  that  the  bird  can  render  the  same  service  to 
women.  The  crossbill  is  often  attacked  with  epilepsy,  and  the 
Thuringians  drink  every  day  the  water  left  by  the  bird,  as  a 
specific  against  that  disease.* 

"T^HAT  the  smd  qnits  the  dead  body  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is  a 
-*  wide-siiread  belief,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  super- 
stitious fancies  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  a  bird  signified  the  soul  of  man  ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  parrot  from  t!ie  East,  a  partridge,  or  a  goldfinch. 

According  to  Kuhn's  opinion,  the  soul-bearing  notion  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  tradition  of  birds  as  sotii-bringers. 
The  soul,  and  the  bird  that  brought  it  down  to  earth,  may  have 
been  supposed  to  become  one,  and  to  enter  and  quit  the  body 
together.  Stories  of  disembodied  souls  {remarks  Mr.  Kelly) 
appearing  as  doves,  are  numerous  ;  but  lend  only  an  ambiguous 
support  to  Kuhn's  conjecture,  since  we  cannot  tell  whether  or 
not  their  origin  is  due  in  part,  or  wholly,  to  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  ideas.     We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  have  to 

•  rhili)ipc  tk-  Tliaun,  in  Ihc  "Bestiary,"  says  :  "Caladrius  is  the  name 
<if  a  bird  which  we  find — all  white  in  tnith  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  thrush  : 
a  book,  it  is  said — Dcutcroncimy — forbids  to  eat  it,  for  ine  birif  is  very  dear. 
And  Physiologus  says  that  caladrius  ought  to  be  in  the  court  of  a  king,  and 
it  is  learned  in  one  thing — that  it  knows  well  how  to  distinguish  a  m.in  who 
must  die — of  the  infinnily  which  he  has,  who  shall  come  Ijefore  it  ;  tnily, 
if  he  must  die,  it  will  not  deign  lo  look  at  him  ;  but  if  it  will  look  at  him, 
know  very  well  for  truth,  that  by  its  look  it  takes  the  man's  ill— iV  draxos 
all  the  ilisease  to  itself,  and  the  man  recovers.  The  bird  has  a  great  bone 
in  its  thigh  ;  if  one  has  the  marrow,  who  shall  be  blind,  and  will  anoint  his 
eyes  with  it,  immediately  he  will  recover  them." 
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deal  with  sucK  heathen,  or  at  least  non-Christian  instances  as 
the  following  :  In  the  Swmundr  Edda  it  is  said,  that  souls  in 
the  form  of  singed  birds  flit  about  the  netherworld  like  swarms 
of  flies.  According  to  the  heathen  Bohemians,  the  soul  flew 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dying  as  a  bird,  and  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree  until  the  body  was  burned,  after  which  it  had  rest.  The 
Finns  and  also  the  Lithuanians,  the  latter  an  Indo-European 
people,  call  the  Milky  Way,  the  Birds'  AVay,  i.e.  the  way  of 
souls.  In  Poland  it  is  said  that  every  member  of  the  Herburt 
family  is  turned  into  an  eagle  after  death;  and  that  the  eldest 
daughters  of  the  Pileck  line  are  transformed  into  doves  if  they 
die  unmarried,  into  owls  if  they  die  married,  and  that  they 
give  previous  notice  of  their  death  to  ever)-  member  of  their 
race,  by  pecking  a  finger  of  each.  The  people  in  North  Ger- 
many believe  that  the  soul  of  one  who  has  died  on  shipboard 
passes  into  a  bird,  and  when  it  shows  itself  it  is  to  foretell  the 
death  of  another  person.  It  is  a  local  Irish  tradition,  that  the 
first  father  and  niotlier  of  mankind  exist  as  eagles  in  the  island 
of  Innis  Bofin,  at  the  mouth  of  Killery  Bay,  in  Galway. 

The  stork  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Chinese. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  period  of  mourning  for  the 
dead,  three  large  paper  birds  resembling  storks  .ire  pl.iced  on 
high  poles  in  front  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The  birds  are 
supposed  to  carr)'  the  sou!  of  the  defunct  into  Elysium  ;  and 
during  the  next  three  days,  Buddhist  priests  address  prayers  to 
the  ten  kings  of  the  Buddhist  Hades,  calling  on  them  to  hasten 
the  flight  of  the  departed  soul  to  the  Western  Paradise. 

Mr.  Kelly  reLites  an  instance  of  the  belief  that  the  sparrmo 
carries  the  soul  of  the  dead  :  "  '  Look,  my  dear,'  said  S.  S.'s 
wife  to  him  one  morning,  as  he  lay  in  bed.  '  Lock  at  that 
kite  flying  round  the  room.'  He  saw  nothing,  but  heard  a 
noise  like  a  large  bird  flapping  its  wings.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  sparrow  came,  dashed  its  bill  against  tlie  window,  and 
flew  away  again.  'Oh!'  said  Mrs.  S.,  'something  is  the 
matter  with  ])Oor  Edward '  (her  brother).  She  had  hardly  said 
the  words,  when  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  and  said,  when 
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S.  opened  the  door  to  him :  '  Don't  frighten  poor  Mary,  but 
master  has  just  expired.'  The  messenger  had  only  ridden  from 
Somers  Town  to  Compton  Street,  Soho.  I  had  this  story  from 
S.  himself,  who  was  jjossesscd  with  a  notion  that  the  sparrow 
that  tapped  at  his  window  was  the  soul  of  his  brother-in-law." 

In  the  Syrian  War  (.\.d.  633 — 639)  many  thousands  of 
Moslems  were  slain.  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  martjTS ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  may 
be  e.xpressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  lie 
embraced  for  the  last  time  his  mother  and  sister.  "  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  fading  delights  of  this 
world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favour  of  God  and  His 
apostle  ;  and  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  comp.mions  of 
the  Prophet  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in 
the  crops  of  green  birds  who  shall  taste  the  fruits  and  drink  of  t fie 
rivers  of  Paradise" 

The  legend  of  St.  Brendan,  an  Irish  saint  (died  577),  states 
that  he  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  an  island  suj>- 
posed  lo  contain  the  identical  paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve.  On 
his  way  he  saw  a  fair  land  full  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  and 
landed  there.  "  And  when  they  had  gone  some  distance  they 
found  a  well,  and  thereby  stood  a  tree  full  of  boughs,  and  on 
every  bough  sat  a  bird  ;  and  they  sat  so  thick  on  the  tree,  that 
not  a  leaf  could  be  seen,  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  and 
they  sang  so  merrily,  it  was  a  heavenly  noise  to  hear.  And  then 
anon,  one  of  the  birds  flew  from  the  tree  to  St.  Brendan,  and 
with  flickering  of  its  wings,  made  a  full  merry  noise  like  a  fiddle, 
a  joyful  melody.  And  then  St.  Brendan  commanded  the  bird 
to  tell  him  why  they  sat  so  thick  on  the  tree,  and  sang  so 
merrily.  And  then  the  bird  said:  *  Sometime  we  were  angels 
in  heaven,  but  when  our  master  Lucifer  fell  for  his  high  pride, 
we  fell  for  our  offences,  some  hither,  and  some  lower,  after  the 
nature  of  their  trespass  ;  and  because  our  trespass  is  but  little, 
therefore  our  Lord  .hath  set  us  here,  out  of  all  pain,  lo  serve 
Mini  on  this  tree  in  the  best  manner  that  we  can.' 
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"  The  bird,  moreover,  said  to  the  saint :  '  It  is  twelve  months 
past  that  ye  departed  from  your  abbey,  and  in  the  seventh  year 
hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  place  that  ye  desire  to  come  unto: 
and  all  these  seven  years  ye  shall  keep  your  Easter  here  with  us 
every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  ye  shall  come  to 
the  land  of  behest'  And  this  was  on  Easter  Day  that  the  bird 
said  these  words  to  St.  Brendan.  And  then  all  the  birds  began 
to  sing  evensong  so  merrily,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  noise  to  hear; 
and  after  supper  St  Brendan  and  his  fellows  went  to  bed  and 
slept  well,  and  on  the  morrow  rose  betimes,  and  then  these 
birds  began  matins,  prime,  and  hours,  and  all  such  service  as 
Christian  men  used  to  sing." 

A  troop  of  doves  seek  a  sister  soul  which  is  about  to  leave 
the  earth.  In  the  "Vie  de  Ste.  Elizabeth, '  by  Count  Montalem- 
bert,  we  read  that  "  Duke  Louis  of  Thuringia,  the  husband  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  being  on  the  point  of  expiring,  said 
to  those  around  him:  'Do  you  see  those  doves  more  white 
than  snow.''  His  attendants  supjiosed  him  to  be  a  prey  to 
visions,  but  a  little  while  afterwards  he  said  to  them  :  '  I  must 
fly  away  with  those  brilliant  doves.'  Having  said  this,  he  fell 
asleep  in  peace,  Then  his  almoner,  Berthold,  perceived  doves 
flying  away  to  the  east,  and  followed  them  a  long  time  with  his 
eyes." 

In  the  legend  of  St.  Polycaqi,  who  was  burned  alive,  his 
blood  e.xtinguishcd  the  flames,  and  from  his  ashes  arose  a  white 
dove  which  flevv  towards  heaven.  In  the  same  manner,  a  dove 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  funeral  jiyre  of  Joan  of  Kxc 

In  the  Breton  ballad  of  "  Lord  Nann  and  the  Korrigan  " 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  spirit-bearing  doves  : 

"  II  was  a  marvel  to  see,  men  say, 
The  iiighl  that  followe<l  the  <lay. 
The  Lilly  in  earth  by  her  lord  Jay. 

"  To  see  two  oak-trees  themselves  rear 
From  the  new-made  grave  into  the  air  ; 

"  And  on  their  branches  two  doves  white,  . 

Who  there  were  hof^ping  gay  and  light ; 

"  Which  sang  when  rose  the  morning  ray, 
And  then  toward  heaven  sped  away." 
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A  wild  song,  sung  by  the  boatmen  of  the  Molo,  Venice, 
declares  that  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Manin,  the  patriot,  is  flying 
about  the  lagunes  to  this  day  in  the  shaj^e  of  a  beautiful  white 
dove. 

Birds  arc  often  represented  in  sacred  liuildings,  and  amongst 
foliage  and  fiowers  portrayed  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  from  their  earthly  habitations.  In  the  ceremony  of 
canonisation  the  ]iope  is  offered,  among  other  presents,  caged 
birds  as  emblematical  of  the  virtues  of  saints. 

Mr.  Slack,  in  his  "Notes  of  Travel"  (i860),  in  describing 
what  he  saw  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  at 
Naples,  observes  that,  "  Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  birds  were 
let  loose,  which  the  spectators  had  brought  with  them  for  the 
purpose."  This,  he  afterwards  learned,  was  the  custom  at  all 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  symbolises  the  soul's  joy 
when  delivered  from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  earth.  It  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  that  passage  in  the  Psalms  :  "  My  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  delivered." 

As  a  parallel  to  the  German  reason  for  the  owl  flying  in 
solitude  by  night  (namely,  that  when  set  to  watch  the  wren  im- 
prisoned in  a  mouse-hole,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  so  ashamed  at 
letting  him  thus  escape  that  he  has  never  since  dared  show  him- 
self by  day),  is  the  story  of  the  rude  Ahts,  made  to  account  for 
the  melancholy  note  of  the  loon,  as  it  is  heard  flying  about 
the  wild  lakes  of  Vancouver's  Island.  As  a  good  instance  of 
the  resemblance  in  construction  of  jilot  often  found  in  very 
distant  regions,  let  us  place  side  by  side  with  it  a  stor)-  of  the 
Basutos  in  the  south  of  Africa  : 

According  to  the  Aht  stor)',  two  fishermen  went  one  day  in 
two  canoes  to  catch  halibut.  Hut  while  one  of  them  caught 
many,  the  other  caught  none.  So  the  latter,  angered  by  the 
taunts  of  his  more  fortunate,  but  jihysically  weaker  companion, 
bethought  himself  how  he  might  take  all  his  fish  from  him  by 
force,  and  cause  him  to  return  home  Ashless  and  ashamed. 
Then,  whilst  his  friend  was  pulling  up  a  fish,  he  knocked  liim 
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on  the  head  with  a  wooden  club  he  used  for  killing  halibut, 
and  to  prevent  the  tale  ever  being  told,  cut  out  his  companion's 
tongue,  and  took  the  fish  home  to  his  own  wife.  AMien  the 
tongueless  man  arrived  at  the  village,  and  his  friends  came  to 
inquire  of  his  sport,  he  could  only  answer  by  a  noise  resem- 
bling the  note  of  the  toon.  The  great  spirit  Quawteaht  was  so 
angr)-  at  all  this,  that  he  changed  the  injured  Indian  into  a  loon, 
and  the  other  into  a  crow,  and  the  loon's  plaintive  cry  now  is 
the  voice  of  the  fisherman  trjing  to  make  himself  understood. 

The  Basuto  legend  states  that  two  brothers  having  gone  in 
different  directions  to  make  their  fortunes,  met  again,  after 
sundry  adventures,  the  elder  enriched  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  the 
younger  by  a  large  number  of  cows.  The  younger  offered  his 
brother  as  many  of  these  cows  as  he  pleased,  with  the  exceiv 
tion  of  a  certain  white  one.  This  he  would  not  part  with,  so 
as  they  went  home,  and  the  younger  brother  was  drinking  at  a 
pool,  Macilo,  the  elder,  seized  his  brother's  head,  and  held  it 
under  the  water  until  he  was  dead.  Then  he  buried  the  body, 
and  covered  it  with  a  stone,  and  jjroceedcd  to  drive  back  the 
whole  fiock  as  his  own.  He  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  before 
a  small  bird  perched  itself  on  the  horn  of  the  white  cow,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Macilo  has  killed  Maciloiane  for  the  sake  of  the 
white  cow  he  coveted"  Twice  did  he  kill  the  bird  with  a 
stone,  but  each  time  it  reappeared,  and  uttered  the  same  words. 
So  the  third  time  he  killed  it,  he  burnt  it,  and  threw  its  ashes 
to  the  winds.  Then  proudly  he  entered  the  village,  and  when 
they  all  inquired  for  his  brother,  he  said  that  they  had  taken 
different  roads,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  where  he  was.  The 
white  cow  was  greatly  admired,  but  suddenly  a  small  bird 
perched  itself  on  its  horns  and  exclaimed  :  "  Macilo  has  killed 
Maciloiane  for  the  sake  of  the  white  cow  he  coveted."  Thus, 
through  a  bird  into  which  the  heart  of  a  murdered  man  had 
been  transformed,  did  the  truth  become  known,  and  cver)'one 
departed  from  the  presence  of  the  murderer. 

The  Chipi>ewa  Indians  give  an  explanation  of  the  robin's 
friendliness  to  man.     There  was  once  a  hunter  so  ambitious 
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that  his  only  son  should  signalise  himself  by  endurance,  when 
he  came  to  the  lime  of  life  to  undergo  the  fast  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  his  guardian  spirit,  that  after  the  lad  had  fasted  for 
eight  days,  his  father  still  pressed  him  to  persevere.  But  next 
day,  when  the  father  entered  the  hut,  his  son  had  paid  ihc 
jjcnalty  of  violated  nature,  and  in  the  form  of  a  robin  had  just 
flown  down  to  the  top  of  a  lodge.  There,  before  he  flew  away 
to  the  woods,  he  entreated  his  father  not  to  mourn  the  trans 
formation-  *'  I  shall  be  happier,"  he  said,  "  in  my  present  state  ■ 
than  I  could  have  been  as  a  man.  I  shall  always  be  the  friend 
of  men  and  keep  near  their  dwellings ;  I  could  not  gratify  your 

pride  as  a  warrior,  but  I  will  cheer  you  with  my  songs 

1  am  now  free  from  cares  and  pains,  my  food  is  furnished  by 
the  fields  and  mountains,  and  my  path  is  in  the  bright  air." 

A  common  belief  among  the  Russian  jieasantry  is  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  haunt  their  old  homes  for  the  siwce  of 
six  weeks,  during  which  they  eat  and  drink,  and  watch  the 
sorrowing  of  the  mourners.  After  a  time  they  fly  away  to  the 
other  world.  In  certain  districts  bread-crumbs  are  placed  in  a 
piece  of  white  linen  at  a  window  duting  these  six  weeks,  and 
the  soul  is  believed  to  come  and  feed  upon  them  in  the  shai>e 
of  a  bird.  It  is  generally  into  pigeons  or  crows  that  the  dead 
are  transformed.  Thus,  when  the  Deacon  'ITieodore  and  his 
three  schismatic  brethren  were  burnt  in  1681,  the  souls  of  the 
TiiartjTs,  as  the  "  Old  Uclievers  "  affirm,  ajii^eared  in  the  air  as 
pigeons. 

In  Volhymnia  dead  children  are  supposed  to  come  back  in 
the  spring  to  their  native  village,  in  the  semblance  of  swallows 
and  other  small  birds,  and  to  seek  by  soft  twittering,  or  song, 
to  console  their  sorrowing  parents. 

The  cuckoo,  also,  according  to  Sclavonic  superstitions,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  dead.  In  Little  Russia  she  flies 
to  watch  over  corpses.  The  Servians  and  Lit  huanians  look  on 
her  as  a  sister  whom  nothing  can  console  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother  ;  and  in  a  Russian  marriage-song  the  orphan  bride  im- 
plores the  cuckoo  to  fetch  her  dead  parents  from  the  other 
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world  that  they  may  bless  her  before  she  enters,  on  her  new 
life. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill  mentions  the  "  Momoo,"  a  beautiful 
but  small  species  of  the  blackbird,  as  being  considered  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  "  Moo,"  who  delights  to  secrete  men 
and  things.  "  Momoo  "  is  simply  the  "  Moo-bird,"  which  is 
caught  with  extreme  difficulty,  being  very  expert  in  hiding  itself 
in  rat-holes,  tufts  of  grass,  etc.  Its  eyes  are  fiery  red  When 
the  Pakoko  tribe  went  on  a  murdering  expedition  tliis  black- 
bird was  supposed,  if  propitious,  to  lead  the  way  by  a  ball  of 
fire  lighting  up  the  [lath  of  the  warriors.  These  pretty  birds  were 
regarded  as  suitable  food  for  tlie  dead,  i.e.  for  dwellers  in  the 
"po"  (darkness),  on  account  of  their  blackness.  The  same 
author  observes  that  birds  are  regarded  by  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Pacific  as  special  messengers  of  the  gods,  to  warn  indi- 
viduals of  impending  danger.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  feathered 
guardian.  These  are  alluded  to  in  a  "  Day  Song  for  Maaki's 
Fc'te,"  by  Tangataroa  (1820) : 

Chorus.       "  Like  the  oulstretchetl  hc.ivcns 

Are  the  spread  wings  of  the  warning  birJ, 
'Tis  Lhc  incamalion  of  a  god. 
One  shakes  \sith  terror 
At  the  long  curved  bill. 
Solo.  Ah  !  th.il  long  curved  liiil ! 

'Tis  a  bird  from  some  other  land. 
I  am  the  chosen  bird 
Thai  comes  to  warn  thee. 
Chorus,  \Vc  arc  alt  chosen  birds, 

Messengers  of  Tane  to  save  you, 
Our  bills  are  long  and  dangerous. 


So/a. 


Chonis. 

Soto. 

Chorus. 


Pray  stand  erect. 
Ye  divine  birds.     Whence  come  ye  ? 

From  the  sunrising  driven  alx)ut 

Through  the  expanse  of  heaven 
\\  e  come  to  you. 

Hail,  flock  of  warning  birds  1 

Ah  !  ye  have  arrive<I. 

Welcome  to  our  midst  ! 

In  the  heavens  Tangaroa 
Listens  to  the  whispers  of  Vatea. 

Awake,  ye  winds  I 
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Sweep  o'er  the  skies, 
Kly  casl  (yc  warning  birds) 
Fly  west. 
What  a  flapping  of  wings  when  resting  !" 

In  the  Paris  Figaro  (October,  1872)  is  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  gipsy  belonging  to  a  tribe  encamped  in  the  Rue 
Duhesme.  After  relating  various  ceremonies  performed  out- 
side the  tent  near  by,  the  parties  present  formed  a  circle  round 
the  dying  woman.  A  man,  who  ajjijcared  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  entered  inside  the  circle,  holding  a  bird  in  his  hand, 
which  he  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  young  woman.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gipsy  cried  out  and  expired- 
Her  companions  carried  back  the  body  into  the  tent,  and  let 
loose  the  bird. 

According  to  the  bystanders  at  this  curious  ceremony,  it  was 
with  the  \iew  of  introducing  the  soul  of  the  young  woman  into 
the  bird. 

As  an  instance  of  the  perpetuation  of  a  superstition,  I  quote 
from  an  article  in  the  Paris  journal  Lt  Pays  (June  27,  1879), 
an  incident  related  by  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  as  occurring  at 
the  funeral  service  for  the  late  Prince  Imperial  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's :  "  A  curious  detail  one  bearing  the  impress  of  a  gentle 
symbolism,  should  be  noted  ;  the  enormous  crowd  which  had 
been  unable  to  find  room  in  the  church  suddenly  became 
aware,  just  as  the  Benediction  was  pronounced,  that  a  white 
liigeon  was  fluttering  undismayed  overhead,  and  perched  on 
the  stone  tagle  that  surmounts  the  buildings.  May  not  tht 
Almighty,  (o  whom  all  things  are  possible,  have,  as  a  last  reward, 
permitted  him,  7vho  is  no  more,  to  behold  under  that  graceful  form 
what  was  going  on,  and  to  see  h(no  much  he  was  loi'edl  It  is 
the  i>oetr)'  of  death ;  and  our  religion,  which  teaches  us  to 
believe  in  angels  and  revere  them,  does  not  hinder  us  from 
experiencing  that  brief  emotion  which  caused  a  thrill  to  nin 
through  the  superstitious  ranks  of  the  crowd.  Moreover,  no 
party  can  have  the  i)resum])tion  to  obtain  a  hold  over  the 
masses  without  poetrj',  without  a  legend,  without  something 
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that  apiTCals  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart.     It  is  a  legend 
that  begets  power." 


IN  Ecclesiastes  (chap.  x.  20)  we  have  a  striking  allusion 
\o  Xhi:^  peculiar  intelligence  of  birds  :  "Curse  not  the  king, 
no,  not  in  thy  thought  ...  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter."  By 
means  of  the  lapwing,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
most  important  secrets,  and  to  have  acted  on  them.  This  bird 
is  regarded  with  particular  reverence  by  the  Indo-Moham- 
medans. 

The  Arabian  writers  say  that  this  bird  (called  Huddud)  was 
sent  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  to  King  Solomon,  on 
various  occasions,  and  that  it  was  the  messenger  of  their 
amours.  It  is  added,  that  Solomon  having  been  secretly  in- 
formed by  the  winged  confidant  that  the  queen  intended  to 
honour  liim  with  a  grand  emb.Tssy,  enclosed  a  spacious  scjuare 
with  a  wall  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  within  which  he  ranged 
his  numerous  troops  and  attendants,  in  order  to  receive  the 
ambassadors,  who  were  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  these 
splendid  and  unexpected  preparations.  "  Solomon  was  David's 
heir,  and  he  said  :  '  O  men  !  we  have  been  taught  the  speech 
of  birds,  and  have  had  all  things  bestowed  on  us ;  this  is 
manifest  excellence.'  And  his  armies  were  gathered  together 
to  Solomon,  consisting  of  genii,  and  men,  and  birds  ;  and  they 
were  led  in  distant  lands,  until  they  came  to  the  valley  of  ants. 
An  ant  said :  '  O  ants  !  enter  ye  into  your  habitations,  lest 
Solomon  and  his  army  tread  you  underfoot,  and  perceive  it 
not'  And  he  smiled,  laughing  at  her  word,  and  said :  '  O 
Lord,  excite  me  that  I  may  be  thankful  for  thy  favour,  where- 
with thou  hast  favoured  me  and  my  parents  ;  and  that  1  may 
do  that  which  is  right  and  well-pleasing  to  Thee ;  and  intro- 
duce me,  through  Thy  mercy,  among  Thy  servants  the  righteous.' 
And  he  viewed  the  birds,  and  said  :  '  What  is  the  reason  that 
I  see  not  the  lapwing  ?  Is  she  absent  ?  Verily  I  will  chastise 
her  with  a  severe  chastisement,  or  I  will  put  her  to  death, 
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unless  she  bring  mc  a  just  excuse.'  And  she  tarried  not  long, 
and  said  :  '  I  have  viewed  that  which  thou  hast  not  \-ie\ved  ; 
and  I  come  to  thee  from  Saba,  with  a  certain  piece  of  news.  I 
found  a  woman  to  reign  over  them,  who  is  provided  with  every- 
thing and  hath  a  magnificent  throne.  I  found  her  and  her 
people  to  worship  the  sun,  besides  God ;  and  Satan  hath  pre- 
fxarcd  their  works  for  them,  and  hath  turned  them  aside  from 
the  way  (wherefore  they  are  not  directed),  lest  they  should 
worship  God,  who  bringeth  to  light  that  which  is  hidden  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  knowing  whatever  they  conceal,  and 
whate\er  they  discover.  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  He ;  the 
Lord  of  the  magnificent  throne.'  He  said:  'We  shall  see  if 
thou  hast  spoken  truth,  or  whether  thou  art  a  liar.  Go  with 
this  my  letter,  and  cast  it  down  to  them  ;  then  turn  aside  from 
them,  and  wait  for  an  answer.'"  (Koran.) 

A  legend  runs  :  That  the  lapwing  was  once  a  princess,  who, 
hearing  of  the  return  of  a  favourite  brother  long  absent,  in  her 
anxiety  to  meet  him  with  some  refreshment,  snatched  up  a  pot 
of  hot  milk  from  the  fire,  and  placing  it  on  her  head,  hurried 
out  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  falsely  said  to  be  coming, 
heedless  of  the  bum  caused  by  the  heated  vessel.  Unavailing 
for  years  she  sought  for  this  brother,  calling  out,  "  Brother,  O 
brother  !"  until  Allah,  moved  by  compassion,  gave  her  wings, 
and  changed  her  into  a  lapwing,  the  better  to  accomplish  her 
purpose ;  hence  this  bird  is  so  often  seen  wheeling  round  in 
long  flights,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  one,  uttering  a  melancholy 
cry  resembling,  "  Brother,  O  brother  !''  The  Mohammedan 
women  call  the  lapwing  "  The  sister  of  the  brother,"  and  when 
they  hear  its  cry  in  the  evening,  run  from  their  houses  and 
throw  water  in  the  air,  that  the  bird  may  use  it  to  assuage  the 
I)ain  of  the  burn  on  the  top  of  its  head,  still  marked  by  some 
black  feathers. 

Mohammed  is  said  to  have  derived  oracular  information  from 
a  pigeon,  which  he  had  taught,  as  the  representative  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  to  appear  to  whisper  in  his  car.*    A  favourite 

*  Sale,  in  his  prcliniin.'ir)-  Oiscourse  to  ihe  Innslnlion  of  Oic  Koran 
(section  ii.),  sa)-s:  "After  Mohammetl  (in  his  flight)  and  his  companion> 
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hird  with  the  Moslems  is  the  curlew,  to  which  they  attribute  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth,  affirming  that  in  its  solitar)-  flight 
it  pronounces  incessantly  one  of  the  orthodox  professions  of 
faith  :  "  Lak  !  lak  !  lak  !  la  Khar>'a  Kalak,  fih  il  nmlk  "  ("God 
alone  is  King  of  the  world,  without  second  or  companion  "). 

Two  great  ravens  which  sat  on  Odin's  shoulders,  brought 
him  news  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  sermon  to 
the  birds,  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  St.  Anthony's  dis- 
course to  the  fishes.  The  saint  saw  a  number  of  birds  in  a 
field  by  the  wayside,  when  suddenly  those  which  were  on  the 
trees  came  round  him,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  his 
words.  The  legend  adds  that  after  the  sermon,  "  all  the  birds 
began  to  open  their  beaks,  to  stretch  their  necks,  to  flap  their 
wings,  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  by  their  motions 
and  songs,  endeavoured  to  manifest  their  joy  to  the  saint,  who 
rejoiced  with  them,  and  was  charmed  with  their  beautiful  variety, 
their  attention,  and  familiarity." 

St.  Francis  had  a  great  tenderness  for  larks,  and  often  pointed 
out  to  his  disciples  the  bird  mounting  to  "  heaven's  gale,"  and 
singing  praises  to  the  Creator,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  Christian 
aspiration.  4= 

A  lark  brought  her  brood  of  nestlings  to  his  cell,  to  be  fed 
from  his  hand  ;  he  saw  that  the  strongest  of  these  nestlings 
tyrannised  over  the  others,  jiecking  at  them,  and  taking  more 
than  his  due  share  of  the  food,  whereupon  the  good  saint 

were  got  into  the  cave,  two  pigeons  l.iid  Ihcir  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
spider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  wilh  her  web,  which  m.ide  ihe  pur- 
suers look  no  further." 

Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  "  Introduction  of  Knowledge,"  has  :  "Macomyt, 
a  false  fellow,  made  it  (the  Alcoran) ;  he  seduscd  the  people  vnder  ihys 
mancr :  he  dyd  l)r)'ng  vn  a  doue,  and  would  put  two  or  thre  pcsen  in  his 
care,  &  she  would  every  day  come  to  his  eare  and  cate  the  peason.nnd  then 
the  people  would  ihynke  the  holy  Goost,  or  an  AngcU,  did  come  &  tcachc 
hym  what  the  ]>cople  should  do. 

*  In  Russia,  on  March  9Lh,  the  day  on  which  the  larks  are  sup]>o5cd  to 
arrive,  the  rustics  make  clay  images  of  those  birds,  smear  them  with  honey, 
and  lip  their  heads  with  tinsel,  and  then  carry  them  about,  singing  songs 
to  spring,  or  to  l.ad3,  the  vernal  goddess  of  love  and  fidelity. 
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rebuked  the  creature,  saying,  "  Thou  unjust  and  insatiable ! 
thou  shalt  die  miserably,  and  the  greediest  animals  shall  refuse 
to  eat  thy  flesh."  And  so  it  hapi>ened,  for  the  creature  drowned 
itself  through  its  impetuosity  in  drinking,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  to  the  cats  they  would  not  touch  it. 

On  his  return  from  Syria,  in  passing  through  the  Venetian 
Lagunc,  vast  numbers  of  birds  were  singing,  and  he  said  to  his 
companions,  "Our  sisters,  the  birds,  are  praising  their  Creator; 
let  us  sing  with  them,"  and  he  began  the  sacred  scrv-ice.  But 
the  warbling  of  the  birds  interrupted  them,  therefore  St  Francis 
said  to  them,  "  Be  silent  until  we  have  also  praised  God  ;"  and 
they  ceased  their  song  till  he  had  given  them  permission.  On 
another  occasion,  preaching  at  Alviano,  he  could  not  make 
himself  heard  for  the  chiqiing  of  the  swallows,  which  were  at 
that  time  building  their  nests.  Pausing,  therefore,  in  his  ser- 
mon, he  said,  "  My  sisters,  you  have  talked  enough  ;  it  is  time 
that  I  should  have  my  turn.  Be  silent,  and  listen  to  the  word 
of  God  !"  and  they  were  silent  immejiiately. 

Aristophanes,  the  celebrated  comic  i>oet  of  Athens,  describes 
the  birds  as  pursuing  occupations  similar  to  human  labourers  ; 

"  Mascngtr,  Birds,  not  a  soul  be«ule  j  Egyptian  none. 
Bricklayer,  or  stonemason,  or  carpenter, 
Llut  ihe  Ijirils  with  their  own  hnntls,  th.Tl  'twas  marvellous. 
From  Libya  c.Tiiie  about  three  myriad  cranes, 
Who  had  swalloiv'd  stones  for  the  foundation  ;  these 
The  comrails  [landrails]  with  their  beaks  tbd  chip  and  hew. 
The  storks,  another  myriad,  bare  the  bricks  ; 
While  water  to  the  air  from  imdcmealh 
Was  brought  by  sea-larks  nnd  each  rivcr-binl. 

Ptiilhet.vrus.  And  who  with  mortar  served  them  ? 

Messenger.  Herons  with  hods. 

Pdsthd.ctus.  And  how  did  they  the  water  throw  therein? 

Mcsscngtr.  That,  loo,  was  managed,  sir,  most  dexterously. 
For  by  their  feet  the  geese,  with  untlerstroke. 
As  'twere  with  trowels,  cast  it  in  the  hods. 

P<islhetarus.  Oh,  what  may  not  by  help  of  feet  be  done  ! 

MiSSCHgtr.  Ay,  and  the  drakes,  by  Jove,  with  aprons  tucked  up^ 
Bare  bricks  ;  and  after  them,  like  serving  lads, 
Flew  up  with  cement  in  their  mouths,  the  swallows. 

PtislUel.criis.  Who  now  would  pay  hired  labourers  for  their  work  ? 
But  let  me  see  ;  the  timber  work  of  the  walls, 
Who  wrought  at  that  ? 
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Afraenser.  Those  carpenter  fowls,  the  hickwaJls  [woodp&kers]i 
Who  with  their  Iwaks  did  hack  the  gates  out  workmanly  ; 
And  of  their  hacking  the  like  sound  arose 
As  in  a  dock -yard." 


THE  wonderful  properties  of  some  birds  in  imitating  speech 
and  other  sounds,  might  very  well  give  rise  to  the  fabulous 
stories  current  in  past  times.  Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
says  :  "We  teach  blackbirds,  ravens,  pies,  and  parrots  to  speak, 
and  the  facility  and  complacency  wherewith  we  see  them  lend 
us  their  voices  and  render  both  them  and  their  breath  so  su])ple 
and  pliant,  to  be  formed  and  confined  within  a  number  of 
syllables  and  letters,  does  come  that  they  have  an  examination 
of  things  within,  which  renders  them  so  docile  and  willing  to 
learn." 

Among  the  Scandinavians  the  singing  of  birds  had  an  im- 
portance, which  some  diviners  boasted  a  jiower  of  interpreting. 
In  an  ancient  Norman-Sa.von  poem  quoted  by  Warton,  there  is 
a  contest  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale  about  superiority  in 
voice  and  singing : 

"  I  hcrde  ich  holde  grcle  tale, 
i\ii  vie  and  one  nyghtegale." 

The  ring,  a  gift  to  Camace,  daughter  of  King  Cambuscan, 
in  "  The  Squire's  Tale "  of  Chaucer,  taught  the  language  of 
birds.* 

"  The  vcrtue  of  this  ring,  if  jrc  wol  here, 

Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were, 

Uf>on  hire  ihomb,  or  in  hire  purse  it  liere, 

There  is  no  fowlc  that  flceth  under  haven, 

That  she  ne  shal  vvel  oiificrstond  his  Steven  [language], 

And  know  his  mcaninj^  opcnlie  and  plainc, 

And  answerc  him  in  his  langage  againe." 

The  interpretation  of  the  language  of  birds  is  clearly  an 
Oriental  fiction,  several  instances  of  which  are  furnished  by  the 

*  There  is  a  French  legend  of  a  marigold,  which,  when  touched  on  a 
certain  morning  by  the  bare  foot  of  one  who  has  a  pure  heart,  gives  the 
power  to  understand  the  language  of  birds, 
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Arabian  talcs.     It  has  since  been  made  the  vehicle  of  many 
instructive  fables. 

In  the  "Gesta  Romanorum  "  (Tale  68)  is  a  stor)-  illustrating 
the  maintaining  of  truth  to  the  last.  "  In  the  reign  of  Gordian 
there  was  a  certain  noble  soldier  who  had  a  fair  but  vicious 
wife  It  happened  that  her  husband  having  occasion  to  travel, 
the  lady  sent  for  her  gallant.  Now,  one  of  her  handmaids,  it 
seems,  was  skilful  in  interpreting  the  song  of  birds,  and  in  the 
court  of  the  castle  were  three  cocks.  During  the  night,  while 
the  gallant  was  with  his  mistress,  the  first  cock  began  to  crow. 
The  lady  heard  it,  and  said  to  her  servant,  '  Dear  friend,  wliat 
says  yonder  cock  ?'  She  replied,  '  That  you  are  grossly  insulting 
your  husband.'  '  Then,'  said  the  lady,  'kill  that  cock  without 
delay.'  They  did  so,  but  soon  after  the  second  cock  crew,  and 
the  lady  repeated  her  question.  '  Madam,'  said  the  handmaid,  ■ 
'  he  says,  "  My  companion  died  for  revealing  the  truth,  and 
for  the  same  cause  I  am  prepared  to  die.'' '  '  Kill  him,'  cried 
the  lady,  which  they  did.  After  this  the  third  cock  crew. 
'  What  says  he  ?'  she  asked  again.  '  Hear,  see,  and  say  nothing 
if  you  would  live  in  peace.'  '  Oh,  oh,'  said  the  lady,  ^  don't  kill 
him.'     And  her  orders  were  obeyed." 

The  application  of  this  storj-  is  thus  stated  :  "  My  beloved, 
the  emperor  is  God  ;  the  soldier,  Christ ;  and  the  wife,  the 
soul,  The  gallant  is  the  devil.  The  handmaid  is  conscience. 
The  first  cock  is  our  Saviour,  who  was  put  to  death  ;  the  second 
is  the  martjTs  ;  and  the  third  is  a  i>reacher,  who  ought  to  be 
earnest  in  declaring  the  truth,  but,  being  deterred  by  menaces, 
is  afraid  to  utter  it" 

Sir  John  Mandcville,  in  his  account  of  the  Emperor  Prcster 
John  (i3;3),  mentions  some  parrots  in  the  countr)-,  "which 
speak  of  their  own  nature,  and  salute  men  that  go  through  the 
deserts,  and  speak  to  him  as  jilainly  as  though  it  were  a  man. 
And  they  that  sjKrak  will  have  a  large  tongue,  and  have  five 
toes  on  each  foot" 

Bruce,  the  African  traveller,  tells  us  that  in  162 1  there  was 
brought  into  Abyssinia  a  bird  called  Para,  which  was  about  the 
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bigness  of  a  hen,  and  spoke  all  languages,  Indian,  Portuguese, 
and  Arabic.  It  named  the  king's  name,  and  although  its  voice 
was  that  of  a  man,  it  could  likewise  neigh  like  a  horse,  and 
mew  like  a  cat,  but  did  not  sing  like  a  bird.  It  was  produced 
before  the  assembly  of  judges,  of  the  priests  and  the  azages  of 
court,  and  there  it  spoke  with  great  gra\it}-.  The  assembly, 
after  considering  circumstances  well,  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  evil  sjjirit  had  no  part  in  endowing  it  with 
these  talents.  But  to  be  certain  of  this,  it  was  thought  most 
prudent  to  take  the  advice  of  Res  Selas  Christos,  then  in 
Gojani,  but  he  died  on  the  road. 

Vaillant,  the  French  traveller,  alluding  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  superstitious  character  of 
the  Hottentots.  One  of  the  natives,  of  the  name  of  Pil,  who 
was  accomp-anying  him  to  the  Cape,  brought  to  him  a  hen-bird 
of  the  Touracos  breed.  He  ordered  him  immediately  to  return 
to  the  s]>ot  where  he  had  killed  it,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
meet  with  the  cock-bird.  The  Hottentot  begged  he  would 
excuse  him,  not  daring,  he  said,  to  fire  at  it.  Vaillant,  in  in- 
sisting that  his  order  should  be  obeyed,  was  astonished  to  sec 
the  countenance  of  the  poor  fellow  .assume  a  melancholy  and 
dejected  air.  "  Alas,"  excl.iinied  the  Hottentot,  "  I  am  certain 
that  some  cruel  misfortune  will  l^efall  me,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
shot  the  hen  than  the  cock  flew  after  me,  repeating  several 
times,  '  Pil  me  frow.* "  This  is  the  usual  cr)'  of  the  bird,  but 
the  syllable  it  had  jirotiounced,  and  which  had  so  much  alarmed 
the  Hottentot,  are  lliree  Dutch  words,  signifying  Ft/,  or  Peter 
my  wife.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  bird  called  him  by 
his  name,  and  demanded  his  unfortunate  partner. 


AMONG  the  curiosities  of  ancient  credulity  was  the  belief 
that  certain  birds  possessed  stones  of  remarkable  talis- 
manic  virtues.  One  of  these  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  vulture,  and  gave  health  to  the  finder,  and  successful 
results  when  soliciting  favours.  Dioscorides  gives  a  singular 
story  of  the  use  of  the  eagle-stone  in  detecting  larceny.     All  the 
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suspected  persons  being  called  together,  flour  was  kneaded  up 
in  their  presence,  sprinkled  with  the  powder  of  the  stone  ;  a 
certain  incantation  vs-as  to  be  repeated  at  the  same  time.  The 
paste  was  then  rounded  into  balls,  as  large  as  eggs,  and  then 
given  to  each  with  a  little  drink.  The  guilty  person  found  it 
impossible  to  swallow  a  mouthful,  and  was  choked  in  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  curious  that  the  Hindoos  still  employ  a  similar 
ordeal,  in  which  rice  is  the  test.  The  guilty  conscience  has, 
no  doubt,  more  to  do  with  this  miracle  than  the  bolus  itself. 

The  cagk-sfone,  which  is  described  as  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
tendered  its  owner  amiable,  sober,  and  rich,  and  preser»-ed 
him  from  adverse  casualties.  It  was  also  regarded  as  a  talisman 
of  great  virtue  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  In  the  curious  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Bargrave's  Museum  (bequeathed  to  Christchurch,  Can- 
terbur)',  in  1676),  printed  by  the  Camden  .Society,  mention  is 
made  of  an  eagle-stone,  bought  of  an  Armenian  at  Rome.  "It 
is  so  useful,"  s.ays  Dean  Bargrave,  "  that  my  wife  can  seldom 
keep  it  at  home,  and  therefore  she  hath  sewed  the  strings  to 
the  knitt  purse  in  which  the  stone  is,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tying  of  it  to  the  patient  on  occasion,  and  hath  a  box  to 
put  the  purse  and  stone  in.  It  were  fitt  that  either  the  Dean's 
(Canterbury)  or  vice-dean's  wife  (if  they  be  mair)-ed  men)  should 
have  this  stone  in  their  custody  for  the  public  good,  as  to 
neighbourhood  ;  but  still,  that  they  have  a  great  care  into 
whose  hand  it  be  committed,  and  that  the  midwives  liave  a 
care  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  Cathedral's  stone." 

In  the  "  Mercurius  Rusticus,"  we  read  that  the  rebels  stole 
from  a  house  "  a  cock-eagle's  stone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had 
been  ofTered  by  a  physician." 

Con'ia  was  the  name  of  a  stone  obtained  froiii  the  nest  of  a 
crow.  Lconardus  Camillus,  in  his  "  Mirror  of  Stones,"  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  obtaining  this  precious  object :  "On  the 
calends  of  April,  boil  the  eggs  taken  out  of  a  crow's  nest,  until 
they  are  hard,  and  being  cold  let  them  be  placed  in  the  nest  as 
they  were  before.  \Vhen  the  crow  knows  this,  she  flies  a  long 
way  to  find  the  stone,  and  returns  with  it  to  her  nest,  and  the 
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eggs  being  touched  with  il,  they  become  fresh  and  prolific 
'I'he  stone  must  be  immediately  snatched  out  of  the  nest.  Its 
virtue  is  to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honours,  and  foretell 
future  events." 

The  Alciton'uSy  a  stone  worn  by  the  wrestler  Milo,  was  so 
called  from  being  taken  out  of  the  gizzard  of  a.  fowl.  A  stone 
like  a  crjstal,  as  large  as  a  bean,  extracted  from  a  cock,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  render  the  wearer  invisible.  In  the 
middle  ages,  for  this  fiction  was  substituted  another,  that  the 
owner  of  the  stone  would  never  feel  thirsty,  and  the  proj^er 
cock  that  had  the  stone  was  to  be  discovered  by  never  drinking, 
while  eating,  like  other  fowls  ! 

The  "  calorites,"  said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bird  iilla,  was 
of  a  green  colour,  like  juice  pressed  out  of  an  herb.  If  bound 
with  iron,  it  was  esteemed  a  [)owcrful  auxiliary  in  magical  art. 

A  raven-stone  conferred  invisibility;  a  talisman  which  was 
procured  in  New  Pomerania,  in  the  following  manner :  When 
you  have  discovered  a  raven's  nest,  you  must  climb  the  tree, 
and  take  your  chance  that  the  parent-birds  are,  at  least,  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  for  otherwise  you  will  have  your  trouble  for 
nothing.  You  are  then  to  kill  one  of  the  nestlings,  which  must 
be  a  male  bird,  and  not  more  than  six  weeks  old.  Then  you 
may  descend  the  tree,  but  be  verj'  careful  to  mark  well  the  spot 
where  it  stands,  for  by-and-by  it  will  become  invisible,  as  soon 
as  the  raven  comes  back,  and  lays  a  raven-stone  in  the  throat 
of  its  dead  nestling.  \\'hen  it  does  this,  you  may  go  up  again 
and  secure  the  stone. 

A  Rabbinical  mytli  states  that  Solomon  went  to  his  fountain, 
where  he  found  the  demon  Sackar,  whom  he  captured  by  a 
ruse  and  chained  down.  Solomon  pressed  his  ring  to  the 
chain,  and  Sackar  uttered  a  cry  so  shrill  that  the  earth  quaked 

Quoth  Solomon,  "  Fear  not,  I  shall  restore  you  to  liberty  if  you 
will  tell  me  how  to  burrow  noiselessly  after  minerals  and  metals." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  do  so,"  answered  the  Jin ;  "but  the  raven 
can  tell  you  :  place  over  her  eggs  a  sheet  of  cr)'stal,  and  you 
shall  see  how  the  mother  will  break  it." 
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Solomon  did  so,  and  the  mother  brought  a  stone  and  shw 
tered  ihe  cr)stal. 

"  Whence  got  you  that  stone  ?"  asked  Solomon. 

"  It  is  the  stone  samtir"  answered  the  raven ;  "  it  comes 
from  a  desert  in  tlie  uttermost  East."  So  the  monarch  sent 
some  giants  to  follow  the  raven,  and  bring  him  a  suitable 
number  of  stones. 

A  stone  from  the  hoopoo,  when  laid  upon  the  breast  of  a 
sleeping  person,  forced  him  to  discover  his  rogueries.  The 
pretty  little  swallow  was,  in  former  times,  a  f^re.ater  conjuror 
than  it  is  considered  at  present,  having  two  precious  stones  in 
the  stomach  ;  a  red  one  for  curing  insanity,  and  a  black  one 
ensuring  good  luck.  The  nva/low-s/one  was  a  Norman  super- 
stition, according  to  which  the  bird  knows  how  to  find  on  the 
sea-shore  a  stone  that  restored  sight  to  the  blind.  Longfellow, 
in  "  Evangeline,"  says  : 

"  Scckin;;  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sex,  to  restore  the  sight  of  her  dcdglings." 


THE  eagle,  "Jove's  imperial  bird,"  claims  the  sovereignty 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  was  said  by  Pliny  and  others 
to  possess  the  art  of  rejuvenation.  An  old  writer  describes 
this  process.  In  age,  the  bird  '"hathe  darknesse  and  dimness 
in  eien,  and  hevinesse  in  wings,  and  against  this  disad\'antage 
she  is  taught  by  kinde  to  seeke  a  well  of  springing  water,  and 
then  she  llycth  up  into  the  aire  as  farre  as  she  may,  till  she  be 
full  hot  by  heat  of  ihc  aire,  and  by  iravaile  of  (light,  and  so 
then  by  heat  the  pores  be  opened,  and  the  feathers  chafed,  and 
she  falleth  sideinglye  into  the  well  and  there  the  feathers  be 
chaunged  and  the  dimnesse  of  her  eien  is  wijied  away  and 
purged,  and  she  takelh  againe  her  might  and  strength." 
Spenser  in  the  " Faerie  Queene,"  alludes  to  this  superstition: 

"  She  saw  where  he  upstarted  brave 

Out  of  the  wtll 

As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave 

Where  he  hath  left  his  plumes,  all  hoar)"  gray, 

And  decks  himself  wiih  feathers,  youthful,  gay." 
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In  Shakspeare's  "King  Henry  VI.,"  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  thus  addresses  the  young  Prince  Edward : 

"  Nay,  if  ihoii  be  that  princely  eagle's  birfl, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gMing  at  the  sun." 

And  Ariosto  styles  the  eagle, 

"  The  bird 
That  dares  with  steadrast  eyes  Apollo's  light." 

Pliny  tells  us  of  the  eagle  that,  "  before  her  little  ones  are 
feathered,  she  will  beat  and  strike  them  with  her  wings,  and 
thereby  force  them  to  look  full  against  the  sun's  beam.  Now, 
if  she  see  any  of  them  to  wink,  or  their  eyes  to  water  at  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  she  turns  it  with  the  head  forward  out  of  the 
nest,  as  a  bastard,  and  not  riglit,  none  of  hers ;  but  brings  up 
and  nourisheth  that,  whose  eye  will  abide  the  light  of  the  sun, 
as  she  looketh  directly  upon  him."  * 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  legend  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Stanley  crest  (an  eagle's  leg,  erased  or,  with  the  motto,  Sana 
changer  ma  verite),  is  a  metrical  poem  written  by  Thomas 
Stanley,  Bishop  of  Man  1510-70,  two  centuries  after  the  sup- 
posed incident  He  states  that  Lord  Latham,  dwelling  at 
Latham  Hall,  was  a  man  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  his  lady 
as  old,  and  that  being  without  ho])e  of  a  family,  heaven  did 
send  them  an  heir  most  miraculously.  For  an  eagle  had  her 
nest  in  Tarlestowe  Wood,  in  which  were  three  fair  birds  ready 
to  fly ;  and  one  day  she  brought  to  them  a  goodly  boy,  "  swad- 
dled and  clad  in  a  mantle  of  red,"  the  news  of  which  reaching 
Lord  Latham,  he  rode  with  all  speed  to  the  wood,  and  found 
the  babe  preser\'ed  by  God's  grace,  and  causing  it  to  be  fetched 
down,  he  brought  it  to  his  lady  at  Latham,  where  they  took  it 
as  their  own,  and  "  thanked  God  for  all."     The  child  was  ap- 

*  The  ancient  myth  about  the  ostrich  was  that  she  never  hatches  her 
eggs  by  silting  upon  them,  hut  by  the  rays  of  light  and  warmth  from  her 
eyes.     Southey  alludes  to  this  in  "Thalaba  ": 

"  With  such  a  look  as  fables  say, 
The  mother  ostrich  fixes  on  her  eggs, 
Till  that  intense  affection 
Kindle  its  light  of  life." 
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parently  unchristened,  for  salt  was  bound  round  its  neck  in  a 

linen  cloth.     They  had  it  baptised,  therefore,  by  the  name  ot 

Oskell,  and  made  it  their  heir  after  them.     "  From  whence  the 

child  came,"  saith  the  bishop,  "  the  truth  no  woman  can  show, 

neither  where  nor  what   place  it  was  fetched  from ;  but  the 

foundling  grew  to  manhood,  and  became  the  father  of  Isabella 

I.atham,  with  whom  Sir  John  Stanley  fell  in  love,  and  in  a  short 

time  stole  her  away.     Sir  Oskell  was  a  good  man  and  tender 

father;  he  forgave  the  young  people,  and  having  honourably 

lived,  he  godly  made  his  end,  leaving  his  property  to  Sir  John 

Stanley  and  the  fair  Isabella." 

This  badge  was  conspicuous  at  Flodden  Field,  when,  says 

the  ballad,  King  James  of  Scotland 

"  Was  prostrate 
By  the  hclpc  of  Ih'  eagle  with  her  swaJdled  chyldc" 

The  overthrow  of  the  Scottish  army  was  mainly  attributed  to 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  commanded  the  rearguard  of  the 
English. 


ACCORDING  to  tradition,  King  .'\rthur  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  a  raven.  In  Jarvis's  translation  of 
"  Don  Quixote  "  (book  ii.  c  5),  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
"  Have  you  not  read,  sir,''  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  the  annals 
and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the  famous  ex- 
ploits of  King  .'Vrthur,  whom  in  our  Castilian  tongue  we  always 
►  call  King  Artus  ;  of  whom  there  goes  an  old  tradition,  and  a 

j  common  one  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Cireat  Britain,  that  this 

king  did  not  die,  but  that,  by  magic  art,  he  was  turned  into  a 
1  raven ;  and  that  in  process  of  time,  he  shall  reign  again  and 

recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  any  Englishman  has  killed 
^^        a  raven." 

^^^  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Edgar  MacCulioch,  in  "  Notes  and 
^^^^  Queries,"  states :  "  My  reason  for  transcribing  this  passage  is 
^^^v  to  record  the  curious  fact  that  the  legend  of  King  Arthur's  ex- 
^^V     istence  in  the  form  of  a  raven  was  still  repeated  as  a  piece  of 
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folk-lore  in  Cornwall  about  sixty  years  ago.  My  father,  who 
died  about  two  years  since,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  spent  a  few 
years  of  his  youth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance.  One 
day  he  was  walking  along  Marazion  Green,  with  his  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  saw  a  raven  at  a  distance,  and 
fired  at  it.  An  old  man  who  was  near  immediately  rebuked 
him,  telling  him  that  he  ought  on  no  account  to  have  shot  at  a 
raven,  for  that  King  .Arthur  was  still  alive  in  the  form  of  that 
bird.  My  father  was  much  interested  when  I  drew  his  attention 
to  the  passage  I  have  quoted  above." 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt  mentions  having  made  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tintagel,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
King  Arthur's  stronghold,  but  could  not  find  that  the  raven 
was  associated  with  him,  but  was  told  that  bad  luck  would 
follow  the  man  who  killed  a  chough,  for  Arthur  wa.s  transformed 
into  one  of  these  birds.  This  is  from  the  colour  of  the  beak 
and  talons ;  the 

"  Talons  and  beak  all  red  with  blood," 

are  said  to  mark  the  violent  end  to  which  this  celebrated  chief- 
tain came. 

"  What  Artemjdorus  has  delivered  concerning  the  ravens," 
says  Strabo,  "sounds  very  much  like  a  fable.  He  tells  us  there 
is  a  certain  lake  near  the  ocean,  which  is  called  the  lake  of  the 
two  ravens,  because  two  ravens  appear  in  it,  which  have  some 
white  in  their  wing;  *  that  such  as  have  any  controversy  together 

*  How  llie  raven  was  turned  from  white  to  black  is  thus  mentioned  in  a 
Grecian  story.  It  seems  Apollo  sent  his  feathered  attendant  to  a  fountain 
lo  fetch  water  for  sacrifice.  The  raven  found  a  fig-tree  with  fruit  very 
nearly  ripe,  and  waited  until  they  were  quite  so,  that  he  might  satisfy  his 
appetite.  Then,  having  lo  devise  some  excuse  for  the  delay,  he  tooU  the 
water-snake  out  of  the  fountain,  brought  it  with  the  pitcher  to  Apollo,  and 
told  the  god  that  the  snake  had  daily  drunk  the  fountain  dr)-.  But  Apollo, 
who  was  not  to  be  im|x>sc<I  upon,  turned  the  disobedient  raven  black, 
besides  condemning  it  to  be  always  plagued  with  thirst  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  and  to  give  token  of  its  punishment  by  its  painful  croaking. 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  the /'/aciti/W  that  its  original  colour  was  white, 
but  it  tjecamc  black  because  one  year  three  days  were  so  cold,  that  it  had 
to  take  refuge  in  a  chimney.  These  days,  remarks  Mr.  Swainson,  Jan. 
30,  31,  and  Feb.  I,  are  calletl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia,  "  I  gionii 
dclla  mcrla,*'  the  blackbird's  days. 
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come  thither  to  an  elevated  place,  where  they  set  a  table,  each 
placing  thereon  a  cake  separately  for  himself;  and  that  those 
birds  flying  thither,  eat  the  one  while  they  scatter  the  other 
about ;  so  that  he  whose  cake  is  thus  scattered,  gets  the  better 
of  the  dispute." 

St.  Ebrulf  had  a  monastery  in  the  wilderness  of  Ouche.  A 
raven  built  its  nest  near  him,  and  frequently  stole  the  provi- 
sions of  the  monks  ;  on  which  one  of  them  who  wished  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  miracle,  prayed  that  it  might  be  punished,  and  it 
fell  dead. 

A  raven  flew  away  with  one  of  the  gloves  belonging  to  St 
Columbanus,  but  it  came  back  and  restored  it  at  the  call  of  the 
saint. 

The  raven,  it  must  be  added,  however,  has  been  regarded 
from  very  early  ages  as  an  emblem  of  God's  providence,  no 
doubt  from  the  record  in  Holy  Writ  of  its  being  employed  to 
feed  Elijah  the  Prophet  in  his  seclusion  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
and  it  was  the  well  known  ensign  of  the  Danes  at  the  time  of 
their  dominion  in  this  country. 

In  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  she  relates 
(fullowing  an  account  in  "  II  Perfetto  Legendario ")  that  St. 
Anthony  once  went  to  visit  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  and,  whilst 
they  were  conversing,  a  raven  let  fall  a  loaf  betn-een  them,  and 
Paul  said,  "  For  sixty  years  ever)'  day  hath  this  raven  brought 
me  half  a  loaf;  but,  because  thou  hast  come,  my  brother,  lo  1 
the  portion  is  doubled,  and  we  are  fed  as  Elijah  was  in  the 
wilderness." 

A  FEELING  of  attachment,  not  without  superstition,  pro- 
cures the  STORK  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem 
countries ;  and  a  notion  of  their  utility  as  public  scavengers 
protects  them  in  Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  Holland. 
The  Dutch  regard  them  as  birds  of  good  omen,  and  happy  is 
the  roof  where  they  make  their  domicile.  A  stork's  nest  is  the 
crown  of  the  house.  Ger\ase  of  Tilbury  says  of  the  stork, 
that  he  is  both  bird  and  man.     "  The  transformation  of  storks 
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into  men,"  observes  Mr.  Kelly,  "  and  vice  rrry.f,  is  an  article  of 
popular  belief  in  Friesland,  and  in  Prussui,  where  it  is  forbidden 
to  hurt  a  stork,  "  for  he  is  elsewhere  a  man."  A  Flemish 
legend  recounts  that  a  citizen  of  Bruges  met  a  man  near  Mount 
Sinai,  who  told  him  they  were  neighbours  in  Bruges,  for  the 
nest  of  the  one  was  next  door  to  the  house  of  the  other.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  the  stork-man  showed  a  ring  he 
had  stolen  from  the  Fleming,  once  upon  a  time,  and  gave  it 
back  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  for  the  future 
allow  his  herdsman  to  molest  his  feathered  neighbour."  The 
same  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  remarks  that  the  stork 
is  known  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  North  Germany  as  a  fire- 
fowl  and  baby-bringer.  In  Hesse,  a  waggon-wheel — emblem  of 
the  sun,  is  laid  upon  the  roof  for  the  stork  to  build  his  nest 
on.  The  house  on  which  he  builds  is  safe  from  fire,  and  his 
nest  must  not  be  disturbed,  lest  the  house  should  be  struck  by 
lightning.  Adebar,  or  Odebaro,  an  ancient  German  name  of 
the  stork,  means  literally  child,  or  soul-bringer  ;  and  it  b  not 
unknown  to  Hans  Andersen's  readers,  that  Danish  ladies  are 
often  obliged  to  keep  their  beds  because  the  stork,  which  has 
brought  another  little  brother  or  sister  to  the  house,  has  bitten 
mamma  in  the  legs. 

In  North  Germany,  the  first  time  in  the  year  that  a  girl  hears 
the  stork,  if  it  clatter  with  its  bill,  she  will  break  something ;  if 
it  be  flying,  she  will  be  a  bride  before  the  year  is  out ;  if  it  be 
standing,  she  will  be  asked  to  stand  godmother. 

By  the  timely  use  of  a  superstition  respecting  the  stork, 
Attila,  in  452,  obtained  Aquileia.  He  had  given  orders  to  raise 
the  siege,  but  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angr)-,  and 
disappointed,  he  obser\ed  a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest 
in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards 
the  countr)-.  He  seized,  with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  states- 
man, this  trifling  incident  which  chance  had  offered  to  sujxir- 
stition,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a 
domestic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human  society,  would 
never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  home,  unless  these  towers 
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had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.  The  favour- 
able omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  siege  was 
renewed,  and  a  large  breach  was  made  in  a  part  of  the  wall 
from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight  The  Huns 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  furj-,  and  Aquileia  was  at  length 
laid  in  ruins.  In  "  The  Magick  of  Kirani,  King  of  Persia,  and 
of  Har[iocratian,"  to  which  1  have  already  alluded,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  the  stork,  which  is  described 
as  being  " a  \ery  good  bird  ;"  and  lliere  is  tliis  account  of  a 
bird-battle,  and  its  superstitious  results  :  "  Presently,  when  the 
spring  comes,  they  (the  storks)  proceed  altogether,  like  an  army, 
and  fly  in  divers  figures,  as  wild  geese  and  ducks ;  and  all  sorts 
of  birds  fly  out  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Syria,  and  come  into 
Lycia,  to  a  river  called  Xanthus,  and  in  the  same  place  they 
engage  in  battle  with  ravens,  and  crows,  and  magjjies,  vultures, 
and  with  all  carnivorous  fowl ;  for  they  know  the  time  afore- 
hand,  and  all  come  hither.  'I'he  army  of  storks  put  themselves 
in  battalia  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  crows  and  >'ultures, 
and  all  the  carnivorous  birds  tarry  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
And  they  tarry  the  whole  six  month  for  battel,  for  they  know 
the  days  whereon  they  are  to  engage.  And  then  a  cr)-  is  heard 
to  the  very  heavens,  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  birds  is  seen  in  the  river,  and  the  jilucking  off  of 
many  feathers  of  which  the  l.ycians  make  feather  beds.  And 
after  that  the  field  is  cleared,  they  find  the  crows  and  all 
carnivorous  birds  torn  to  pieces  ;  likewise  storks  and  pelicans, 
and  no  small  number  of  such  as  are  on  their  side,  for  many 
of  the  birds  fall  down  dead  in  the  battel.  And  this  contention 
among  them  and  victory  on  whether  side  soever  it  falls,  is  a 
sign  to  all  men.  For,  if  the  army  of  storks  be  conquerors, 
there  will  be  riches  and  abundance  of  bread-corn,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but,  if  the  crows  get  the  better,  there  will  be 
a  multitude  of  sheep  and  o.\en,  and  other  four-footed  beasts. 

"  And  the  storks  have  another  certain  excellent  quality,  for 
when  the  jwrents  are  grown  old,  and  are  not  able  to  fly,  their 
children,  on  every  side,  carr)'  them  on  their  wings  from  jdace  to 
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place,  and  also  maintain  them  ;  and  if  they  be  blind,  their 
children  feed  them  ;  this  retribution  and  due  gratitude  from 
children  to  parents  is  called  antipelargia,  i.e.  stork  gratitude.* 
And,  if  anyone  lake  the  heart  of  a  stork,  conqueror  in  war,  and 
tie  it  up  in  the  skin  of  a  hawk  or  a  vulture,  that  is  conquered  ; 
and  write  on  the  heart,  '  because  I  have  conquered  my  enemies,' 
and  shall  tie  it  to  his  right  arm,  he  that  carries  it  will  be  in- 
vincible by  all,  and  admirable  in  war  and  in  all  controversies, 
and  his  victory  will  be  irrefragable  and  great."  Pliny  says  of 
the  CRANES :  "  They  maintain  a  set  watch  all  the  night  long, 
and  have  their  sentinels.  These  stand  upon  one  foot,  and 
hold  a  little  stone  in  the  other,  which,  by  falling  from  it,  if  they 
should  chance  to  sleep,  might  awaken  them,  and  reprove  them 
for  their  negligence.  Whilst  these  watch,  all  the  rest  sleep, 
crouching  their  heads  under  their  wings  ;  sometimes  they  rest 
on  one  foot,  and  then  shift  to  the  other.'' 

Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  took  for  device,  in  token  of  his 
vigilance,  a  crane  with  his  left  leg  raised,  and  a  pebble  in  its 
claw,  with  the  motto  "  Officium  natura  docet." 

In  Lily's  "  Euphues,"  we  find  :  "  What  I  hauc  done,  was  oncly 
to  keep  ni)-selfe  from  sleepc,  as  the  Crane  doth  the  stone  in  hir 
foote ;  and  I  would  also,  with  the  same  Crane,  I  had  been 
silent,  holding  a  stone  in  my  mouth."  Also,  "  The  tongue  of 
a  louer  should  be  like  the  poynt  in  the  Diall,  which,  though  it 
go,  none  can  see  it  going ;  or  a  young  tree,  which,  though  it 
growe,  none  can  see  it  growing ;  hauing  always  the  stone  in 
their  mouth,  which  the  Cranes  vse  when  they  flye  ouer  moun- 
taines,  least  they  make  a  noise." 

THE  PELrc.\N  has  a  remarkable  interest  as  a  symbol  of 
our  Lord,  and  as  such  has  been  introduced  into  our 
churches,  and  on  funeral  monuments.     The  account  of  its  life- 

*  In  the  "  Birds,"  Aristophanes  says  : 

"  'Tis  an  ancient  law 
Among  the  birds,  on  the  storks'  tables  «Tit, 
Soon  as  the  father  stork  halh  nniirishcd  all 
His  brooil,  and  made  them  tit  for  (liyht,  in  turn 
The  younglings  should  suijport  their  aged  sire." 
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giving  properties  is  thus  given  by  Bossewell :  "  The  pellicane 
feruently  loueth  her  byrdes  :  yet  when  they  ben  haughtie,  and 
begin  to  waxe  bolde,  they  smite  her  in  the  face  and  woundc  her, 
and  she  smitctli  thcni  againe,  and  sleaeth  them.  And  after 
three  days  she  niourneth  for  them,  and  then  striking  herself  in 
the  side  till  the  bloude  ruiine  out,  slie  sivarplcth  it  ujKDn  tlieir 
bodyes,  and  by  vertue  thereof  they  quicken  againe." 

Gavasse,  the  French  historian,  says  it  is  the  cock-i>elican  that 
lierfonns  this  miracle. 

"  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  pelican,"  says  Philippe  de  Thaun,  in 
the  "  Bestiary,"  "  when  it  comes  to  its  young  birds,  and  they 
are  great  and  handsome,  it  will  fondle  them,  and  cover  them 
with  its  w  ings.  The  little  birds  are  fierce ;  take  to  pecking  it ; 
desire  to  eat  it,  and  peck  out  its  two  eyes.  Then  it  jKcks  and 
leaves  them,  and  slays  them  with  torment,  and  thereupon  leaves 
them  ;  leaves  them  lying  dead.  Then  returns  on  the  third  day  ; 
is  grieved  to  find  them  dead,  and  makes  such  great  lamentation 
when  it  sees  its  little  birds  desd.  \<\\\\  its  Leak  it  strikes  its 
body,  that  the  blood  issues  forth,  and  the  blood  goes  dropping 
and  falls  on  its  young  birds.  The  blood  has  such  quality  by  it, 
they  come  to  life. 

"  This  bird  signifies  the  Son  of  St  Mary ;  and  we  are  the 
young  birds  in  the  shaj>e  of  men,  who  are  raised,  restored  from 
death,  by  the  precious  blood  which  God  shed  for  us ;  as  the 
little  birds  are  which  are  dead  during  three  days.  Now  hear 
by  science  what  that  signifies  ;  why  the  little  birds  peck  at  the 
father's  eye,  and  the  father  is  angrj-  when  it  kills  the  birds  thus. 
He  who  denies  truth  will  put  out  the  eye  of  God,  and  God  of 
that  peojile  will  take  vengeance  ; — have  in  remembrance.  That 
is  the  meaning." 

Henr)'  VIII.  altered  the  three  cranes  which  were  part  of 
Cranmer's  arms,  into  three  pelicans,  telling  him  "  those  birds 
should  signify  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ready,  as  the  pelican 
is,  to  shed  his  blood  for  hi.s  young  ones  brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.  Tor,  said  the  king,  you  are  likely  to  be  worsted  if 
you  stand  to  your  tackling  at  length" 
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Eucherius  and  Jerome  describe  the  pelican  as  an  emblem, 
"  by  whose  blood  we  are  healed." 

Skelton,  in  his  "  Armour)'  of  Beasts,"  says  : 

"  Then  sayd  ihe  pellicane. 

When  my  birdts  be  511)716, 
Wilh  my  blonde  I  ihcm  rcuj'ue. 

Scrvpture  doth  record 

The  same  dyd  our  Lord, 
And  rose  from  deth  to  lyue." 

The  notion  that  pelicans  feed  their  young  with  their  blood 
arose  from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  large  sack,  or  bag,  attached 
to  their  under-bill.  When  the  parent-bird  is  about  to  feed  its 
brood,  it  macerates  small  fish  in  the  bag,  or  jiouch,  then,  pressing 
the  bag  against  its  breast,  transfers  the  macerated  food  to  the 
mouths  of  the  young  ones. 

The  maternal  love  of  the  pelican  has  been  the  frequent  theme 
of  poets.     Thus  Drayton,  in  "  Noah's  Flood  "  : 

"The  loving  pelican 
Whose  young  ones  poison'd  by  the  serpent's  sling. 
With  her  own  blood  to  life  again  doth  bring." 

In  "  Hamlet,"  Laertes,  reproached  by  the  king,  says  : 

"  To  his  good  friend?  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rcnd'ring  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood." 


I  HAVE  alluded,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  to  the  savan 
as  the  harbinger  of  good-fortune  to  the  mariner.  The 
classical  fable  about  the  bird  relates  that  King  Daunus  slew 
Diomed,  his  guest,  for  having  sacrilegiously  wounded  Venus 
with  his  sword.  The  companions  of  Diomed,  lamenting  his 
death,  were  changed  into  swan.s,  which  arc  said,  on  the  apjiroach 
of  death,  to  chaunt  melancholy  dirges.  Venus  and  her  son 
claimed  the  bird,  as  well  as  Apollo,  and,  sacred  to  him,  it  has 
been  the  bird  of  the  Muses,  in  almost  all  languages,  from 
Homer  to  Callimachus.  Swans  were  fed  and  kept  as  sacred 
birds  on  the  Eurotus,  and  were  reverenced  in  Sparta  as  emblems 
of  Aphrodite,  the  moon. 
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The  song  of  the  dying  swan  was  a  fancy  well  adapted  to 
poetical  embellishment  and  illustration.  The  swans  of  the  river 
M.Teander  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  zealous  in  these  dirges. 
Ovid  makes  Dido  begin  her  pathetic  remonstrance  to  .'Eneas 
with  an  appeal  to  this  circumstance  : 

"  Sic,  ubi  vocant,  udis  abjeclus  in  heibis. 
Ad  vada  Mnzandri  concinit  albus  olor." 

In  Martial's  epigrams  the  swan  murmurs  sweet  strains  with  a 
faltering  tongue,  itself  the  singer  of  its  own  dirge  : 

"  As  how  to  swans,  their  truth's  rcwanJ,  belong 
A  joyful  death,  and  sweet  expiring  song." 

The  superstition  that  swans  n?v-er  sing  but  in  their  expiring 
moments,  is  used  not  only  by  the  ancient  jxjcts,  but  also  by  the 
orators  and  philosophers.  O  mutis  qitoque  piscibus  dmiattira 
cygni,  si  libeat,  senum,  says  Horace  to  Melpomene.  Cicero 
compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus  made  in  the 
senate  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  singing  of 
a  dying  swan  :  Ilia  tauquam  cypua  fuit  divini  hominis  vox  et 
oratio.  Socrates  used  to  say  that  good  men  ought  to  imitate 
swans,  who,  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct,  and  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion, what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing  with  joy  : 
Providtiites  quid  in  inorte  boni  sit,  cum  cantu  et  'ooluptate 
moriuntiir.  Emian,  in  his  travels  in  Siberia,  says  of  the  cygnus 
olor,  "  The  bird,  when  wounded,  pours  forth  its  last  breath  in 
notes  most  beautifully  clear  and  loud."  For  the  legends  of  the 
"Swan-maidens,"  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  jia^es  of  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  and  also  to  the  mjth  of  the  Swan-knight,  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  "Order  of  the  Swan,"  in  1440,  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Brandenburg. 

Ireland  has  many  traditions  about  the  swan  ;  one  in  jxirticular 
has  been  immortalised  by  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  ballad  of 
"  Fionnuala."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lir,  and,  transformed 
into  a  swan,  was  condemned  to  wander  for  many  hundred  years 
over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ireland,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  that  island. 
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Inland's  "  Cygnea  Cantio  "  (dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.)  takes 
up  the  old  poetic  notion  of  the  singing  of  the  swan  ;  in  behalf 
of  which  he  quotes  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Martial,  and  others ; 
and  feigns  the  poem  as  the  song  of  a  kingly  swan  that  swims  on 
the  Thames,  "  midius  bissenas  inter  fiumineas  volucres,"  from 
Oxford  to  Greenwich,  and  sings  tKe  fame  of  the  places  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  the  deeds  of  Henry  VIII. 

Shakspeare  makes  Portia  order  sweet  music  during  Bassanio's 
deliberation  on  the  caskets  : 

"  Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  bis  choice : 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music" 

And  after  the  Moor  has  slain  his  innocent  bride,  Emilia  sings 
wliile  her  heart  is  breaking  : 

"  Hark  !  canst  thou  hear  me?  I  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music — Willow,  willow,  willo»v." 

After  King  John  is  poisoned,  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  is  told 
that  in  his  dying  frenzy  "  he  sung."     The  prince  answers  : 

"  Tis  strange  that  death  should  sing — 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chaunts  a  doleful  hynin  to  his  own  death  ; 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Tennyson  sings  of  the  "  dying  swan"  : 

"  The  wild  swan's  death-hjnnn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
I  tiddcn  in  sonow  ;  at  lirst  to  the  ear 
The  narblc  was  low,  and  full,  and  clear ; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky, 
Prevailing  in  weakness,  (he  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  somelimes  ancar ; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold." 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  swan  is  looked  upon  as  a  bird 
which  ought  not  to  be  shot  at,  and  tradition  affirms  that  if  a 
swan  which  has  been  killed  is  shown  to  children,  they  will  all 
die.     In  one  of  the  metrical  romances  a  hero  sees  a  wondrous 
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swan — its  plumage  all  golden,  its  head  formed  of  red  gojd,  set 
with  pearls— and  is  going  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  it,  when  it  cries 
aloud,  "  Do  not  shoot  at  me  !"  comes  flying  up  to  him,  and 
turns  into  a  fair  maiden,  who  afterwards  becomes  his  wife. 


THE  COCK  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  bird-lore. 
Many  and  various  arc  the  superstitions  connected  with 
it  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  the  journey  to  heaven  of 
Mohammed  and  Gabriel,  they  met  the  wondrous  bird,  whose 
feet  are  in  the  lowest,  whilst  its  head  is  in  the  highest  heaven, 
a  distance  of  three  thousand  years  asunder.  Gabriel  informed 
his  companion  that  this  bird  was  a  cock,  adding,  that  every 
species  of  animals  had  angelic  representations  in  heaven  ;  but 
that  the  cock  was  most  honoured,  because  it  was  ever  the  first 
to  pay  morning  homage  to  its  Creator.  The  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  tile  bird,  the  splendour  of  the  emeralds  and  rubies 
that  adorned  its  wings,  and  the  melody  of  its  notes,  surpass 
all  powers  of  descrijjtion.  The  crowing  of  this  cock  is  heard 
by  all  beings,  except  nicii  and  Jins  ;  its  cessation  will  be  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  resurrection.  The 
description  of  this  wonderful  bird  in  the  Koran  is  borrowed 
from  the  Talmud  of  I3ab)lon,  almost  word  for  word.  The  Rab- 
binical doctors  have  taken  the  story  from  the  Persian  Simorg, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

In  Purchas  we  find  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  night  (say  the 
Jews)  God  causeth  all  the  gates  of  heaven  to  be  shut,  and  the 
angels  stay  at  them  in  silence,  and  sendeth  evil  spirits  into  the 
world,  which  hurt  all  the)-  meet ;  but  after  midnight  they  are 
commanded  to  open  the  same.  This  command  and  call  is 
heard  of  the  cocks,  and  therefore  they  clap  their  wings  and 
crow  to  awaken  men,  and  then  the  evil  spirits  lose  their  jxiwer 
of  hurting,  and  in  this  resiject  the  wise  men  ha>c  ordained 
them  a  thanksgiving  to  be  said  at  cock-crowing :  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  God  !  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  who  hast  given  under- 
standing to  the  cock." 

The  Abbe  Pluchet,  in  his  "History  of  the  Heavens,"  observes: 
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"The  cock,  commonly  placed  by  the  side  of  Horus  and  Anubis, 
or  Mercury,  very  plainly  signified  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
morning,  as  the  owl  marked  out  the  assemblies  that  were  to  be 
held  in  the  evening.  Cocks  and  cockrels  were  then  made  so 
many  new  monitors  foretelling  futurity." 

Among  the  curious  superstitious  customs  in  which  fowls  are 
made  to  play  a  ])art,  may  be  mentioned  a  pa.ssage  in  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  "  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources."  "  I  was 
met,"  he  says,  "  by  the  chief  and  several  of  his  people,  leading 
a  goat,  which  was  presented  to  me,  and  killed  immediately  as 
an  offering  close  to  the  feet  of  my  horse.  The  chief  carried  a 
fowl,  holding  it  by  the  legs  with  its  head  downwards.  He  ap- 
proached my  horse,  and  stroked  his  fore-feet  with  the  fowl,  and 
then  made  a  circle  around  him  by  dragging  it  upon  the  ground  ; 
my  feet  were  then  stroked  with  the  fowl,  and  I  was  requested  to 
stoop  so  as  to  enable  him  to  wave  the  bird  around  my  head ;  this 
completed,  it  was  also  waved  around  my  horse's  head  .  .  .  the 
knife  put  an  end  to  its  troubles,  as  the  ceremony  of  welcome  being 
completed,  the  bird  was  sacrificed,  and  handed  to  my  head  man. 

"  Before  parting,  a  ceremony  had  to  be  performed  by 
Katchiba.  His  brother  was  to  be  our  guide,  and  he  was  to 
receive  power  to  control  the  elements,  as  deputy  magician 
during  the  journey  .  .  .  With  great  solemnity  Katchib^broke 
a  branch  from  a  tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  he  spat  in 
several  places.  This  branch,  thus  blessed  with  holy  water,  was 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  a  fowl  was  dragged  around  it  by 
the  chief,  and  our  horses  were  then  operated  upon  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  related  above." 

Schweinfurth,  in  his  "  Heart  of  Africa,"  gives  the  following 
curious  auguries  from  cocks  and  hens,  common  to  the  Niam- 
niams,  and  various  negro  nations :  "  An  oily  fluid,  concocted 
from  a  red  wood  called  '  Bengye,'  is  administered  to  a  hen.  If 
the  bird  dies,  there  will  be  misfortune  in  war ;  if  it  survives, 
there  will  be  victory. 

"  Another  mode  of  trying  their  fortune  consists  in  seizing  a 
cock,  and  ducking  its  head  repeatedly  under  water,  until  the 
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creature  is  stifT  and  senseless.     They  then  leave  it  to  itself. 

it  should  rally,  they  draw  an  omen  that  is  favourable  to  their 

design  ;  if  it  should  succumb,  they  look  for  an  adverse  issue." 

The  popular  superstition  of  the  cock  crowing  at  Christr 
Eve,  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare.     Leigh  Hunt  observes,  th 
the  poet  "  has  touched  upon  Christmas  Eve  with  a  reverent 
tenderness,  swat  as  if  he  had  spoken  it  hiishingly:" 

"  Some  say,  that  ever  Vainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour  s  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  Jawning  singeih  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  sprite  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  :  tlien  no  planets  strike, 
Nn  fairy  lakes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
.So  hallo«e<l  and  so  gracious  is  the  lime." 

Horatio  says  : 

"  I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  d.ny. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-scunding  throat 
Awiike  the  god  of  day  ;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  its  confine  ;  and  of  the  truth  herein. 
This  present  object  made  probation." 

Prudcntius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  noticed  the  terror 

with  which  the  voice  of  the  cock  inspired  the  wandering  spirit 

of  th^nigln  : 

"  Fcrunt  v.Tgantcs  dxmonas 
Lactus  tencbris  noctium 
Gallo  canente,  cxterrilos, 
Spansim  limcrc  ct  credere." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  song  of  the  cock  is  hear 
Christmas  Eve,  in  celebration  of  the  divine  ascent  from  hell, 
which  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  believed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  when  nft 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  rejoicing  bird.  I 

The  ghost  of  Helgi  Hundisbana  (the  slayer  of  Hunding)  in 
the  Scandinavian  Edda,  collected  in  the  eleventh  century,  as- 
signs the  crowing  of  the  cock  as  the  reason  for  his  return  to  the 
hall  of  Odin,  or  the  sun.  And  Burger's  demon  horseman,  in 
"  Leonora,"  in  correspondence  with  this  notion,  ajipropriately  finds 
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that  he  and  his  infernal  steed,  like  "  the  buried  majesty  of  Den- 
mark," must  speedily  depart,  because  the  cock  is  heard  to  crow. 

This  widely-spread  superstition  is,  in  all  proljability,  a  mis- 
understood tradition  of  some  Sabaean  fable.  The  cock,  which 
seems  by  its  early  voice  to  call  forth  the  sun,  was  esteemed  a 
sacred  solar  bird  ;  hence  it  was  also  sacred  to  Mercurj',  one  of 
the  personifications  of  the  sun.  Nergal,  the  idol  of  the  Cuthiles, 
considered  by  Sclden  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  cock.  The  anecdote  of  Socrates, 
respecting  the  bird  sacrifice,  has  rendered  it  sufficiently  noto- 
rious tliat  the  cock  was  sacred  to  --Ksculapius,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  solar  incarnation  ;  and  the  story  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  Alectrion,  by  Lucian,  proves  its  intimate  connection  with 
this  luminary  in  mytholog)-. 

In  the  "Journal  du  Voyage  d'Espagne "  (Paris,  1669),  the 
author  gives  a  curious  legend  of  a  cock  and  hen,  at  San 
Domingo  de  la  Calzada  :  "  A  pilgrim  was  tempted  by  a  woman, 
who,  to  revenge  the  repulse  which  she  received,  hid  the  silver 
of  the  house  in  his  wallet,  and  then  accused  him  of  theft.  The 
goods  were  found  upon  him,  ho  was  hanged,  and  left  upon  the 
gallows.  Some  time  after\vards,  the  father  of  the  pilgrim,  who 
was  a  merchant,  travelled  this  way.  Till  now,  he  had  never 
learnt  the  fate  of  his  son,  but  behold  the  son  called  to  him 
from  the  gallows,  told  him  he  h.id  suffered  innocently,  and  bade 
him  go  tell  the  corregidor  so,  who  had  rondcmned  him.  The 
corregidor  was  at  dinner,  and  said  he  would  not  Ix-lieve  such  a 
story  unless  the  fowls  before  him  came  to  life  again.  Imme- 
diately they  rose  in  full  feather."  ^^'hat  became  of  the  pilgrim 
after  he  was  cut  down,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  his  gallows  was 
placed  upon  the  church,  and  the  cock  and  hen  were  put  in  a 
coop  near  the  altar,  where  they  had  been  for  centuries,  and 
were  religiously  belie\ed  to  be  the  same  birds. 

Taylor,  in  his  account  of  New  Zealand,  relates  that  a  solitary- 
turkey  cock,  by  some  means  or  other,  found  his  way  to  a  small 
Lsle  in  one  of  the  lakes  adjoining  Rotoru.n,  most  probably  having 
fled  from  the  mission  station  at  the  Ngac.     This  bird  managed 
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to  acquire  a  kind  of  sanctity  amongst  the  remaining  heathen  of 
the  district,  who  never  paddled  past  poor  Gobble's  isle  without 
leaving  him  an  offering,  and  thus,  though  doomed  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  he  still  grew  fat  on  the  offerings  of  his  admirers. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  of  cock-crowing  in  the  legendary- 
annals  of  Java ;  Bima  being  asked  by  Kresna  if  he  was  able 
in  the  course  of  one  night  to  make  an  inland  sea  below  the 
Teng'ger  mountains,  and  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Kresna  challenged  him  to  do  it,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  it  must  be  done  before  the  cocks  were  heard  to  crow,  or 
the  people  of  the  villages  began  to  weave  or  beat  out  rice. 
Ey  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  work  was  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  convince  Kresna  it  would  be  comjileted  in  the  prescribed 
time.  To  prevent  this,  therefore,  Kresna  immediately  went,  and 
rousing  all  the  cocks  and  peo]>le  of  the  villages,  caused  the  former 
to  crow,  and  the  latter  to  begin  to  weave  and  beat  out  rice.  By 
this  nianceuvrc,  lliraa  was  obliged  to  leave  off  the  work,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  completed  within  the  fixed  time 

A  popular  tradition  in  Germany  was,  that  the  devil  would 
contract  to  build  a  house  for  a  i)easant,  and  to  have  his  soul  for 
the  job ;  but  he  was  to  complete  it  before  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  or  the  peasant  would  go  scot-free.  The  work  was  all  but 
finished  ;  there  only  remained  one  tile  to  put  on  the  roof,  when 
the  jxjasant  shrewdly  imitated  the  cock's  crow.  All  the  cocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  took  up  the  cr)',  and  the 
fiend  was  baulked  of  his  ]>rey. 

Formerly,  at  the  well  of  St.  Tegle,  sick  people  who  came  to 
consult  the  saint  brought  an  offering,  the  men  a  cock  and  the 
women  a  hen  ;  the  fowl  was  placed  in  a  basket  and  carried 
around  the  well,  then  taken  into  the  cemetery.  The  sick  jier- 
son  was  conveyed  into  the  church  and  placed  under  the  com- 
munion-table with  a  Bible  on  his  head.  He  remained  there 
some  part  of  the  day,  and  was  carried  home  after  giving  sixiiencc 
as  an  offering,  and  leaving  the  bird  in  the  church.  If  it  died, 
it  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  the  malady  of  the  sick  jierson, 
and  the  cure  was  regarded  as  certain. 
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A  very  ancient  custom  is  still  preserved  in  Russia  where  a 
peasant  family  migrate  to  a  new  house  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  house  "  Domovoy,"  or  domestic  spirit,  to  go  with  them  to 
their  new  quarters.  ^Vhen  they  arrive  at  the  house,  they  turn 
the  fowls  loose,  and  wait  till  the  cock  crows.  If  the  cock  re- 
fuses to  crow,  it  is  a  sign  of  impending  misfortune. 

In  Russia,  we  also  find  the  same  superstition  that  is  current 
in  our  own  countr)-,  that  a  cock  crowing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
house,  or  within  the  doorway,  is  a  sign  of  strangers  coming. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  employment  of  fowls'  and 
eagles'  feathers  to  accomjjlish  the  feat  of  flying  in  the  air,  by  an 
Italian  named  Damicn,  who,  about  1503,  came  to  Scotland, 
and  pretending  to  alchemy,  gave  James  IV.  hopes  of  pos.sessing 
the  philosopher's  stone.  The  king  gave  him  an  abbacy  for 
support.  Th.it  the  abbot  believed  in  his  own  impostures 
appears  from  his  having  provided  himself  with  wings,  and 
attempted  to  fly  from  the  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle.  He 
fell,  of  course,  and  broke  a  thigh-bone.  The  way  in  which  he 
accounted  for  his  want  of  success  was  very  singular.  "The 
wings,"  he  said,  "  were  partly  composed  of  the  feathers  of  dung- 
hill fowls,  and  were,  by  sympathy,  attracted  to  their  native 
dung-hill ;  whereas,  if  they  had  consisted  entirely  of  eagles' 
feathers,  they  would,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  attracted 
towards  the  heavens !''  The  poor  abbot  was,  however,  com- 
pletely scouted. 

There  were  some  curious  notions  respecting  domestic  fowls  in 
Derbyshire,  Notts,  and  other  places  ;  one  was  for  girls  to  peep 
through  the  key-holes  of  house-doors  before  ojiening  them,  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  when,  if  fortune  was  good  to  them,  and 
they  saw  a  cock  and  a  hen  in  company,  the  omen  was  so 
favourable  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  the  person  most 
interested  would  be  married  before  the  year  was  out 

In  Ogee's  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Gcographicjue  de  la 
Province  de  BriStagne,"  there  is  a  curious  account  of  a  cock 
festival  in  .\dvcnt.  "  The  festival  {/"tirdori)  takes  place  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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'  Pardon  des  Coqs.'  Each  family  that  day  brings  a  cock  in 
honour  of  St.  Eldut.  The  finest  one  of  all  those  that  have 
been  thus  offered  is  confided  to  a  hardy  j)easant  who  bears  it 
to  the  top  of  the  granite  steeple,  and  places  it  on  the  weather- 
cock. After  resting  there  for  a  short  time  the  cock  flics  off, 
and  all  the  peasants  hasten  to  catch  it,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
the  i^erson  who  first  catches  it  will  have  all  sorts  of  good  luck, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  cocks  thus  offered  belong  to  the  church,  and  the 
remaining  fifth  to  the  rector  of  the  jiarish." 

The  j)oor  cock  has  been  the  victim  of  superstitious  practices, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  animal,  from  the  earliest  times. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  cock  was 
acceptable  in  sacrifice,  whicl:  is  interpreted  as  relative  to  pre- 
dictions, for  Apollo,  to  whom  the  bird  was  consecrated,  was 
the  god  of  vaticination.  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  his  "  Darker  Sui^er- 
stitions  of  Scotland,"  observes  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
infectious  diseases  in  the  East,  the  cock  forms  an  oblation  to  a 
sanguinarj-  divinity  ;  it  is  sacrificed  at  the  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ples, dedicated  to  one  corresponding  to  the  Hecate  of  the 
Greeks  ;  or  it  is  killed  over  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  who  is 
sprinkled  with  its  blood.  The  same  oblation  is  offered  by  the 
women  of  Malabar.  Fomierly,  and  it  may  be  still,  a  red  cock 
was  dedicated  by  sitk  persons  in  Ceylon  to  a  malignant  divinit)', 
and  afterwards  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  recover)'. 
Though  reprobated  by  the  priests,  it  is  frequent  in  certain  jxirts 
of  the  island.  At  length  medicine  came  to  be  administered  in 
Europe  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  was  considered  super- 
stitious. In  Scotland,  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  cock  was 
buried  alive  for  insanit)-,  and  the  blood  of  a  red  cock  was  ad- 
ministered in  a  fiour  cake  to  an  invalid,  and  that  the  female  of 
this  bird  was  burnt  alive  as  the  remedy  for  a  distemper. 

It  appears  that  the  negroes  of  Algiers  have  a  practice  of  re- 
sorting to  a  spot  called  the  Seven  Fountains,  the  supjjosed 
head-quarters  of  various  genii.  An  old  negrcss  lights  a  fire 
near  the  fountain,  throws  on  it  some  incense,  which  is  inhaled 
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by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  after  which  some  cocks  and  hens 
are  half-killed  and  thrown  on  the  sand  If  in  their  dying 
struggles  they  move  towards  the  sea,  tlie  sacrifice  is  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  insoked,  and  the  wish  of  the  inhalers  will  be  ac- 
complished If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bird  dies  on  the  six)t  or 
moves  the  wrong  way,  the  assistants  have  to  begin  again. 

In  Hooker's  "Tour  in  Morocco,"  recently  published,  he 
mentions  that  in  a  storm  in  the  heights  of  the  Atlas,  one  of  his 
attendants  cut  the  throat  of  a  cock  he  carried,  to  api)ease  the 
wrath  of  the  demons  of  the  mountains. 

Ralston  relates  a  curious  custom  among  the  Russian  peasants 
for  driving  ofl"  an  epidemic.  The  female  inhabitants  of  a  village 
heap  up  two  piles  of  refuse  at  mid-day,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
street,  and  set  them  on  fire  at  midnight  To  one  of  these 
bonfires  the  girls,  in  white  shifts,  drag  a  plough,  one  of  the 
number  following  the  rest  and  carrjing  a  holy  ])icture.  To  the 
other  fire  a  black  cock  is  taken  by  the  older  women,  and  carried 
three  times  round  the  flames.  Then  one  of  the  women  seizes 
it,  and  runs  away  with  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  village,  the 
rest  following  and  screeching,  "  Ah  !  Ai !  Adu  !  disappear, 
pwrish,  black  disease !''  When  she  reaches  the  glowing  heap 
at  the  other  end,  she  flings  the  bird  into  it. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Burmah 
is  that  of  divining  ontens  from  the  bones  of  a  sacrificed  fowl. 
This  is  a  solemn  rite,  and  is  used  on  all  important  occasions. 
The  thigh-bones  of  a  chicken  are  taken  out,  and  after  prayer, 
and  making  a  condition  that  the  bones  may  exactly  correspond, 
or  they  may  differ  in  some  particular ;  that  the  indentations  for 
the  tendons  may  be  like  or  unlike  ;  that  the  bones  may  lie  even 
or  uneven — the  two  bones  are  held  up  abreast  of  each  other 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  carefully  examined.  It 
requires  a  practised  eye  to  read  the  result  accurately  ;  and 
there  are  many  nice  distinctions  known  only  to  the  elders,  who 
do  not  always  agree  in  their  readings. 

In  Durham  there  is  a  sufierstiiion  that  if  any  i>erson  was 
bewitched,  t!ie  author  of  the  evil  might  be  discovered  by  the 
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following  means  :  to  ileal  a  bbck  hen,  take  out  the  heart,  stick 
it  full  of  pins,  and  roast  it  at  midnight.  The  "  double"  of  the 
witch  would  come  and  nearly  pull  the  door  down.  If  the 
"  double  "  was  not  seen,  any  one  of  the  neighbours  who  had 
passed  a  remarkably  bad  night  was  fixed  upon. 

In  "  A  Defence  of  Judiciall  Astrolog)',  in  answer  to  a  treatise 
lately  published  by  M.  John  Chamber,"  by  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  Knight  {1603),  is  a  curious  theory  in  connection  with 
a  hen.  John  Chamber  asks  the  astrologers  with  an  ingenuous 
irony,  that  since  in  a  chicken  there  is  the  time  of  conception 
with  those  of  laying  and  hatching,  "  if  a  figure  dinger  (a  plane- 
tary diviner)  should  be  asked  the  destinie  of  a  hen,  whether 
shee  were  to  die  at  Shrovetide,  or  by  the  foxe,  or  to  be  threshed 
to  death,  which  of  these  three  times  he  would  take  for  setting 
his  figure?"  Whereupon  the  knight  (Sir  Christopher  Heydon) 
calls  the  gainsayer,  Atirrorarait'  X>ijwv  /£jtt/f,  and  says  that  to 
follow  him  in  his  digressions  about  "  egges,  chickens,  hennes, 
IMttockes,  foxes,"  etc,  were  to  show  himself  as  vain  in  his 
answers  as  the  other  was  in  his  questions.  Still  Chamber  asks 
the  astrologer  whether,  "  if  the  henne  hatched  all  her  chickens 
at  once,  all  would  have  the  same  destiny ;  or  how  many  of 
them  should  flie  away  with  the  kite,  how  many  die  of  the  pippe 
or  otherwise."  Sir  Christopher  answers  that  the  astrologer  is 
better  advised  than  to  busy  himself  with  the  destiny  of  a  hen, 
but  he  calls  his  mind  to  what  he  would  allow  was  a  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  stars  over  the  generation  of  anim.als,  but  what, 
unluckily  for  the  honour  of  his  science,  is  no  proof  of  it  to  us, 
the  e(]uinoctial  generation  of  "  wormes,  serpents,  fishes,  myse," 
and  the  like,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  mother  or  egg. 


I 


I 
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THE  worship  of  the  dove,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Deluge,  were  very  early  interwoven  among  the  various 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  was  esteemed 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Deity  ;  the  priests  and  sooth- 
sayers were  called  ionah,  or  doves,  and  as  Thebes  was  originally 
the  temple  of  the  ark,  this  will  account  for  the  name. 
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The  dove  had  ever  been,  both  to  Assyrians  and  Syrians,  the 
sj^ecial  emblem  of  the  godhead,  from  the  time  when  the  Nine- 
vite  sculptor  typified  the  supreme  Being  by  an  orb,  with  the 
tail  and  wings  of  a  dove  (the  rnir)  hovering  above  the  head  of 
his  sovereign,  and  fabled  that  the  most  illustrious  of  the  line, 
Semiramis,  had  assumed  its  shape  upon  quitting  earth,  down  to 
the  commencement  of  our  era  when  Propenius  alludes  to 

"Alba  Pa]xstiao  simcta  colambo  Syro." 

But  what  completed  the  mystic  imix)rtance  of  the  emblem  was 
the  discovery  made  by  some  Christianised  adept  in  the  Kabala, 
that  the  sum  of  the  numeral  letters  in  its  Greek  name  amounted 
to  80 1,  and  tlierefore  the  value  of  the  word  was  identical  with 
that  of  A  and  it,  which  the  Lord  had  assumed  for  His  own 
proper  title  upon  His  last  manifestation  in  His  glory. 

According  to  an  apocryphal  Gospel,  tlie  Holy  Ghost  under 
the  fonn  of  a  dove  designated  Josejih  as  the  spouse  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  lighting  on  his  head  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
(says  Eusebius)  was  Fabian  indicated  as  the  divinely-appointed 
Bishoi)  of  Rome.  According  to  a  singular  legend,  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  signed  the  <-rf(?</that  was  there  framed! 

Ornithological  forms  (remarks  Didron,  in  his  "  Iconographie 
Chretienne '')  have  been  employed  by  Christianity,  not  merely 
as  expressive  of  swiftness  and  velocity,  but  of  spiritual  nature 
and  the  incorporeal  essence.  The  second  idea  is,  however, 
correlative  with  the  first,  for  the  soul  is  as  buoyant  as  the  body 
is  weight)-.  Angels,  bodiless  sjiirits,  are  represented  with  wings 
on  their  shoulders  ;  they  have  always  two,  sometimes  six,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Cherubim  and  Serai)him. 

The  Church  has,  like  the  Holy  Ghost,  been  assimilated  to 
a  dove.  The  ]io]>e  has  been  allegorised,  and  endowed  up  to  a 
certain  point  with  the  form  of  a  bird.  Dante,  however,  has 
represented  not  the  Church,  but  the  pope  as  a  griffin,  a  fantastic 
creature,  half-eagle  and  half-lion. 

The  dove  amongst  birds,  from  its  gentle  and  loving  nature, 
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in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  from  the  purity  of  its 
plumage,  has  been  preferably  selected  as  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  are  many  legends  on  the  subject.  In  "  CJregorj' 
of  Tours,"  we  read :  "  W'hile  the  pupils  were  singing  psalms  in 
the  cathedral  of  Treves,  a  dove  descended  from  the  \-aulting, 
and  flew  s[)ortively  around  the  youthful  Aredius,  who  was 
being  brought  up  and  educated  by  the  Bishop  Nicet  The 
dove  rested  on  his  head,  intimating  thereby  that  he  was  already 
filled  with  the  Spirit ;  she  afterwards  descended  upon  his 
shoulder.  A\'hen  Aredius  returned  to  the  bishop's  cell  the 
dove  followed  and  entered  with  him,  and  for  several  days 
refused  to  quit  him." 

At  the  consecration  of  Clevis  the  divine  dove  is  said  to  have 
presided  actually  over  the  Christian  destinies  of  France.  Clovis 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rheims,  St.  Remi,  proceeded  in  procession 
to  the  baptistry,  where  the  chief  of  the  Franks  was  to  be  conse- 
crated king  and  made  a  Chri.stian.  When  they  arrived  there, 
the  priest,  bearing  the  holy  chrism,  was  stopped  by  the  crowd, 
and  could  not  reach  the  font.  Hut  a  dove,  whiter  than  snow, 
brought  thither  in  her  beak  the  "  ampoule  "  (a  phial  of  white 
glass)  filled  with  chrism  sent  from  heaven.  Sl  Remi  took  the 
vessel  and  perfumed  with  chrism  the  baptismal  water. 

In  a  monaster)-  at  Redon,  in  Brittany,  a  child,  dumb  from 
his  biriii,  implored  God  to  heal  his  infirmity.  One  day,  when 
he  was  in  the  field  keeping  the  cattle  of  the  monks,  he  was 
oveqiowered  with  sleep.  On  a  sudden  he  was  envelojied  in  a 
wondrous  light  coming  from  the  cast.  In  the  midst  of  that 
light  there  appeared  to  him  a  dove  of  snowy  whiteness;  it 
touched  his  lips  and  caressed  his  face,  saying  to  him,  "  1  am 
MarccUinus."  The  child  arose  healed,  and  related  with  his  own 
lips  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 

A  dove  (or  pigeon)  is  considered  by  the  Russians  as  a  living 
picture  {obraz)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  no  Russian 
peasant  will  eat  one. 

The  dove  is  an  emblem  most  frequently  met  with  upon 
primitive  sarcophagi.     It  is  represented  carrying  in  its  beak  a 
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branch  of  palm,  or  olive,  or  piercing  grapes,  figuring  llie  souls 
of  the  faithful  which  fly  away  in  their  innocence,  dropping 
blood,  like  costly  wine  upon  the  earth. 

In  Badalochi's  picture  of  St.  Grcgorj-,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gregor)',  at  Rome,  which  commemorates  a  miracle,  when, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  it  is  said  to  have  bled  in  the  hands 
of  the  saint,  to  convince  an  unbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  it  will  be  obsen-ed  that  in  this  and  other  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Gregory,  a  dove  is  perched  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  whispering  into  his  ear.  This  is  commemorative  of  the 
impression  that  everj-  word  and  action  of  the  saint  was  directly 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  belief  first  engendered  by  the 
happy  promptitude  of  Peter,  his  archdeacon,  who  invented  the 
story  to  save  the  beloved  library  of  his  master,  which  was 
about  to  l)e  destroyed  after  his  death  by  the  people  in  a  pitiful 
spirit  of  revenge  ;  because  they  fancied  that  a  famine,  which 
had  decimated  them,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  Gregor)'. 

It  is  reported  of  St.  Robert,  founder  of  the  abbey  and  congre- 
gation of  Chaise-Dieu,  in  Auvergne,  that  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  was  brought  to  him  by  an  angel,  who  immediately 
disapi-ieared,  in  the  form  of  a  white  dove. 

In  the  attributes  and  accessories  introduced  into  pictures  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  we  have  the  dove,  as  the  received 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hovering  over  the  head  of  the 
Virgin.  Seven  doves  around  the  head  are  typical  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Si>irit.*  These  characterise  her  as  personified 
wisdom— the  Mater  Sapientiffi.  Doves  placed  near  the  Virgin 
when  she  is  reading,  or  at  work  in  the  temple,  are  expressive  of 
her  gentleness  and  tenderness. 

W'a  are  told  of  David,  Father  (or  Abbot)  of  the  monastery 
of  Rose  Valley,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  schoolfellows  de- 

•  In  n  painted  window  nt  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Elisha  the  projjhet 
is  reprcicntetl  with  a  doul)le-hea<-Ii;d  dove  sealed  on  his  shoulder.  This  is 
ihc  pccviliar  attribute  of  Elisha,  and  it  becomes  intclliKible  on  referring  to 
his  petition  to  Elijah,  when  he  entreated  that  a  "double  portion"  of  his 
spirit  might  rest  upon  him. 
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dared  that  they  often  saw  a  white  dove  teaching  and  advising 
him ;  and  in  this  age  ever)-  person  designated  for  a  bishop  or 
saint  was  so  attended  when  officiating,  and  the  dove  continued 
until  the  ser\-ice  was  finished.  In  the  old  woodcuts  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend,"  the  popes  are  uniformly  distinguished  by  a 
dove  whispering  in  their  ears. 

When  Duke  Henr)-  of  Dreslau  took  the  city  of  Cracow,  he 
entered  the  cathedral,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  returned  his  grateful  thanks.  On  rising  he  saw  a  dove 
flying  about,  and  remarked  that  it  flew  towards  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  and  pecked  at  the  stone  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
decorated.  The  duke  picked  up  a  small  [)iece  of  gold  which 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  remarked  that  there  might 
be  more.  -A.  ladder  was  sent  for,  and  on  searching  the  part 
where  the  dove  had  been  scratching,  a  hole  in  the  pillar  was 
found  to  contain  a  hoard  of  gold  pieces,  to  the  value  of  fitly 
thousand  marks. 

In  the  "  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  "  it  is  stated  that  on  cveiy 
Good  Friday  a  dove  descended  from  heaven,  bearing  an  obla- 
tion which  it  laid  before  the  Grail. 

A  "  dove  "  legend  is  attached  to  Breedon  church,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  stands  alone  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  the 
village  at  its  foot.  They  began  building  it  within  the  village, 
but  the  site  was  changed,  because,  it  was  said,  every  night  the 
stones  laid  during  the  day  were  carried  up  to  the  hill-top  by 
doves. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  myth  of  the  two  black  doves,  which 
he  says  he  heard  from  the  jiriests  at  Thebes,  relative  to  the 
first  founders  of  the  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Ammon.  "Two 
black  doves  flew  away  from  Eg)'ptian  Thebes,  and  while  one 
directed  its  flight  to  Libya,  the  other  came  to  them.  She 
alighted  in  an  oak,  and,  sitting  there,  began  to  sjicak  with  a 
human  voice,  and  told  them  that  on  the  spot  where  she  now 
was  there  should  henceforth  be  an  oracle  of  Jove.  They  un- 
derstood the  announcement  to  be  from  heaven,  so  they  set  to 
work  at  once  and  erected  the  shrine.     The  dove  which  flew  to 
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Ljbia  bade  the  Libyans  to  establish  there  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
This  likewise  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter."  Herodotus  adds  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Dodonsans  called  women  the  doves  because 
they  were  foreijjners,  and  seemed  to  make  a  noise  like  birds. 

The  dove  as  a  harbinger  of  good  news  is  alluded  to  in  one 
of  Martial's  epigrams : 

"  A  dove  soft  glided  ihrough  the  air 
On  Arelulla's  bosom  bare. 
This  inighl  ^em  ch.ance,  did  she  not  stay, 
Nor  would,  |>ennissive,  wing  her  way. 
liut,  if  a  pious  sister's  vows 
The  master  of  mankind  allou's. 
This  envoy  of  Sardoan  skies 
From  the  returning  exile  flies." 

It  is  related  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  that  of  all  living  crea- 
tures he  loved  best  the  dove.  One  day  he  met  in  his  road  a 
young  man  on  his  way  to  Siena  to  sell  some  doves  which  he 
had  caught  in  a  snare  ;  and  Sl  Francis  said  to  him  :  "  O  good 
young  man !  these  are  the  birds  to  whom  the  Scripture  compares 
those  who  are  pure  and  faithful  before  God.  Do  not  kill  thciii, 
I  beseech  thee,  but  give  them  rather  to  me."  .A^nd  when  they 
were  given  to  him,  he  put  them  in  his  bosom,  and  carried  them 
to  his  convent  at  Ravacciano,  where  he  made  for  them  nests, 
and  fed  them  every  day,  until  they  became  so  tame  as  to  eat 
out  of  his  hand.  The  young  man  had  also  his  recompense,  for 
he  became  a  friar,  and  lived  a  holy  lite  from  that  day  forth. 

It  is  related  of  St.  Nicholas  that  he  never  tasted  animal  food. 
In  his  last  illness,  when  weak  and  wasted  from  inanition,  his 
brethren  brought  him  a  dish  of  doves  to  restore  his  strength. 
The  saint  reproved  them,  and  painfully  raising  himself  on  his 
couch,  stretched  his  hand  o^•cr  the  doves  ;  thereupon  they  rose 
from  the  dish  and  flew  away. 

This  legend  is  the  subject  of  a  small,  but  very  pretty  picture, 
by  Garofalo. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  and  others,  relate,  in  the  legend  of  St 
Kenelm,  that  the  murder  of  the  saint  was  miraculously  notified 
at  Rome  by  a  white  dove  alighting  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter's 
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church,  bearing  a  scroll  in  her  bill,  which  she  let  fall, 
scroll  contained,  among  other  things,  the  following  lines : 

"  In  Clcnle  con  Iwche 
Kenelin  kine-bea.m, 
Lilh  under  Ihome 
Havedes  bereaveJ." 

[Clente  is  the  name  of  a  place,  a  wood,    according  to  tli 
"  Golden  Legend ;"  bach,  or  bache,  signifies  a  bottom. 
Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  the  above  lines  are  rendered  ; 

"  In  Clent  cow-paslure,  under  a  thorn. 
Of  head  bereft,  lies  Keiielm,  king-bom."] 


r- 


the  "  Gesta  Romanoruni "  there  is  a  pretty  storj'  of  a 


JiCHTiNGAi.E  who  befriended  a  knight  imprisoned  in  a_ 
dreary  fortress.     He  had  no  light  but  a  little  window,  "  whereafl 
scant  light  shone  in,  that  lighted  him  to  eat  such  simple  meat 
as  the  keeix;r  brought  him  ;  wherefore  he  mourned  greatly,  and 
made  sorrow  that  he  was  thus  fast  shut  up  from  the  sight  of 
men.     Nevertheless,  when  the  keeper  was  gone,  there  came 
daily  a  nightingale  in  at  the  window,  and  sung  full  sweetly,  by 
whose  song  this  wofiil  knight  was  sometimes  fed  with  joy  ;  and 
when  the  bird  left  off  singing,  then  would  she  flye  into  the 
knight's  bosome,  and  there  this  knight  fed  her  many  a  day,  of 
the  victual  that  God  sent  him.     It  befel  .ifter  upon  a  day,  that 
the  knight  was  greatly  desolate  of  comfort.     Nevertheless,  the 
bird  that  sate  in  his  bosome  fed  upon  kernels  of  nuts,  and  thus 
he  said  to  the  bird  :  '  Sweet  bird,  I  have  sustained  thee  many  a,_ 
day,  what  wilt  thou  give  me  now  in  my  desolation  to  comfoifl 
me?     Remember  thyself  well,  how  that  thou  art  the  creature  ot 
God,  and  so  am  I  also,  and,  therefore,  help  me  now   in  this, 
great  need.'     When   the  bird   heard  this   she   flew   from   hi» 
bosome,  and  tarried  from  him  three  days;  but  the  third  day  she 
came  again,  and  brought  in  her  mouth  a  precious  stone,  and  laidl 
it  in  the  knight's  bosome.     And  when  she  had  so  done,  she  took! 
her  flight  and  flew  from  him  again.     The  knight  mar\'elled  at' 
the  stone,  and  at  the  bird,  and  forthwith  he  took  the  stone  in 
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his  hand,  and  touched  his  gj'vcs  and  fetters  therewith,  and  pre- 
sently they  fell  off.  And  then  he  arose  and  touched  the  doors 
of  his  prison,  and  they  opened,  and  he  escaped  and  ran  fast  to 
the  Emperor's  palace.  AVhen  the  kecj^r  of  the  prison  per- 
ceived this,  he  blew  his  horn  thrice,  and  raised  up  all  the  folk 
of  the  city,  and  led  them  forth,  crying  with  nn  high  voice,  '  I.o  I 
the  thief  is  gone  ;  follow  we  him  all.'  And  with  that  he 
ran  before  all  his  fellows  to  the  knight  And  when  he  came 
nigh  him  the  knight  bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow,  where- 
with he  smote  the  keeper  in  the  lungs,  and  slew  him  ;  and 
then  ran  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  succour  against  the 
law." 

There  is  another  story  of  a  nightingale,  with  the  accus- 
tomed moral,  in  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum."  It  is  entitled,  "Of 
hearing  good  Counsel."  "  An  archer,  catching  a  little  bird 
called  a  nightingale,  was  about  to  put  her  to  death.  But,  being 
gifted  with  language,  she  said  to  him  :  '  What  will  it  advantage 
you  to  kill  me?  I  cannot  satisfy  your  appetite.  Let  me  go, 
and  I  will  give  you  three  rules,  from  which  }ou  will  derive 
great  benefit,  if  you  follow  them  immediately.' 

"  Astonished  at  hearing  the  bird  speak,  he  jiromised  her 
liberty  on  the  conditions  thus  stated.  '  Hear,  then,'  said  .she  : 
'  never  attempt  impossibilities ;  secondly,  do  not  lament  an 
irrecoverable  loss ;  thirdly,  do  not  credit  things  that  are  in- 
credible. If  you  keep  these  three  ma.xims  with  wisdom,  they 
will  infinitely  profit  you.'  The  man,  faithful  to  his  promise,  let 
the  bird  escape.  Winging  her  flight  through  the  air,  she  corn- 
menced  a  most  exquisite  song ;  and,  having  finished,  said  to  the 
archer :  '  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow,  and  hast  to-day  lost  a  great 
treasuie.  There  is  in  my  bowels  a  pearl  bigger  than  the  egg  of 
an  ostrich.'  Full  of  vexation  at  her  escape,  he  immediately 
spread  his  nets  and  endeavoured  to  take  her  a  second  time,  but 
she  eluded  his  art.  '  Come  into  my  house,  sweet  bird,'  said  he, 
*  and  I  will  show  thee  every  comfort.  I  will  feed  thee  with  my 
own  hands,  and  permit  thee  to  fly  abroad  at  jjleasure.'  The 
nightingale  answered  ;  '  Now  am  I  certain   thou  art  a  fool,  and 
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payest  no  regard  to  the  counsel  I  gave  thee,  "  regret  not  what 
is  irrecoverable"  Thou  canst  not  take  me  again,  yet  thou  hast 
spread  thy  snares  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  thou  believest 
that  my  bowels  contain  a  pearl  larger  than  the  egg  of  an  ostrich, 
when  I  myself  am  nothing  near  that  size  !  Thou  art  a  fool, 
and  a  fool  thou  wilt  always  remain  !'  AVith  this  consolatory 
assurance  she  flew  away.  The  man  returned  sorrowfully  to  his 
own  house,  but  never  again  obtained  a  sight  of  the  nightingale." 

The  moral  of  this  stor)-  is  that  the  archer  is  any  Christian ; 
the  nightingale  is  Christ ;  and  inan  attempts  to  kill  him  as 
often  as  he  sins. 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Francis  that  as  he  was  sitting  with  his 
disciple  Leo,  he  fell  himself  jjenetrated  with  joy  and  consola- 
tion by  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  he  desired  his  friend 
\jio  to  raise  his  voice  and  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  comiiany 
with  the  bird ;  but  Leo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  bad 
voice  ;  upon  which  the  saint  himself  began  to  sing  ;  and  when 
he  stopped,  the  nightingale  took  up  the  strain,  and  thus  they 
sang  alternately  until  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Francis  ■ 
was  obliged  to  stop  because  his  voice  failed  Then  he  con- ■ 
fessed  that  the  little  bird  had  vanquished  him  ;  he  called  it  to 
him,  thanked  it  for  its  song,  and  gave  it  the  remainder  of  his 
bread ;  and  having  bestowed  his  blessing  on  it,  the  creature 
flew  away.  Here  we  have  a  version  of  the  antique  legend  of 
the  Thessalian  shepherd  and  the  nightingale,  but  there  the  bird 
is  vanquished  and  dies  ;  in  this  legend  of  St.  Francis  the  lesson 
of  humilit)'  is  given  to  the  man. 

There  are  no  nightingales  at  Havering-at-Bower,  says  the 
legend,  because  F.dward  the  Confessor,  being  interrupted  there 
in  his  meditations,  prayed  that  their  intrusive  song  might  never 
be  heard  again.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  correct, 
for  in  a  work  by  the  incumbent  of  Havering,  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Faulkner,  it  is  stated  that  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  are 
still  heard  In  the  village. 

As  a  portent  of  love,  we  have  Milton's  exquisite  sonnet  to 
tlic  nightingale : 
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"O  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblfsl  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 

Thou  with  fre-h  hopes  the  lover's  heart  doth  fill,|5 
Wliilc  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May, 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 

First  hcarj  btfcre  the  ihntltKV  rucioo's  bill 

PortntJ  success  in  love.    O,  ifjint's  will 
Hive  linketl  that  amaroiis pnuer  to  thy  soft  lay, 
NjiD  timely  sin^,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grtrve  nigh  ; 
As  thou,  f'vm  year  to  year,  hast  sung  too  tali 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  ; 
Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 

B  )th  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I." 

Faber,  in  the  "  Cherwell  Water  Lily,"  gives  an  angelic  charac- 
ter to  the  strains  of  tlie  nightingale  : 

'  I  heard  the  raptured  nightingale 
Tell  from  yon  elmy  grove  his  tale 

Of  jcthaisy  and  love. 
In  thronging  notes  that  scem'd  to  fall 
As  faultless  and  as  musical 

As  angels'  strains  aliove. 
So  sweet,  they  cast  on  all  things  round 
A  spell  of  melody  profound  ; 
They  charmed  the  river  in  its  flowing. 
They  stay'd  the  night-wind  in  its  blowing, 
They  lull'd  the  Idy  to  her  rest, 
Upon  the  Cherwell's  heaving  breast." 


The  classical  fable  of  tKc  unhappy  Philomela  may  have  given 
the  origin  to  the  conception  that  the  nightingale  sings  with  its 
breast  impaled  upon  a  thorn.  In  a  sonnet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
we  have : 

"  The  nighting.ile,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking. 
While  late  bnre  earth,  proud  of  her  clothing,  springcth, 

Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  htr  3ong-l>M>k  mati-ig  ; 
And  mournfully  bewailing 

Her  throat  in  tunes  cxprcsscth. 
While  grief  her  heart  oppresscth. 
For  Tereus  o'er  her  chaste  will  prevailing." 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  myth  by  an  English  poet  is,  pro- 
bably, that  in  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  of  Shakspearc  : 
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'  Evcrj'lhing  doth  banish  moan, 
?ave  the  nighlinpalc  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
l.eanil  hir  breast  up  till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolcfuH'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity.'" 


THERE  is  a  sweet  legend  of  the  robin  and  the  origin  of 
its  red  breast.  When  our  blessed  Lord  was  bearing 
His  cross  up  Calvar)',  He  was  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  agony  of  the  thorns  pressing  into  His  brow.  A  robin, 
moved  with  love  to  his  Creator,  tried  to  extract  one  of  the 
thorns,  and  in  doing  so,  wounded  his  own  breast,  which,  pre- 
%ious  to  this,  had  been  brown.  To  commemorate  the  little 
bird's  tender  pity,  his  descendants  all  bear  the  red  breasLf 


•  I  cannot  forbear  quolinf;  Ihc  well-known  exquisite  words  in  Walton's 
"Angler  '  on  the  nighiingalc  ;  who  "  brcnthes  such  sweet,  loud  music  out  of 
her  liltle  instriimciit.il  ihroal,  Ih.al  it  niiglil  nuikt  mankind  to  think  miratUt 
arc  not  cfasat.  He  that  at  niinniglit,  when  ihe  very  l.ibourer  slee|)s 
securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descanis,  ihe  natur.nl  rising  and  falling,  Ihe  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  eaith,  and  siy,  Lord,  whit  music  hast 
tliou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  nfTordcst  bad  men  such 
enisle  on  earth?" 

+  Horace  Marrjat,  in  his  interesting  "  Residence  in  Jullanil,"  relates  the 
fjlluHing  legend  as  current  in  Denmark:  "  It  was  on  that  fearful  Friday 
when  our  Saviour  hung  in  his  agony  upon  the  cross,  when  the  sun  was 
turned  into  blood,  and  darkness  was  u^mn  all  the  earth,  that  three  birds, 
flying  from  cast  to  west,  passed  by  the  accursetl  hill  of  Golgotha.  Fint 
c.\me  the  lapwing  ;  and  when  the  bird  saw  the  sight  before  him,  he  flew 
round  about  the  cross,  crjing  in  his  rjuerulous  lone,  '  I'iin  ham  I  piin  ham  ! 
Torment  him  !  torment  him.  For  this  reason  thelapwigis  for  ever  accursed, 
and  can  never  be  at  rest  ;  it  (lies  round  and  round  its  nest,  (lutteting  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry  ;  in  the  swamps  its  eggs  are  stolen.  Then  came 
the  stork,  and  the  stork  cried  in  its  sorrow  and  its  grief  for  the  ill  deed 
done,  'Styrk  ham  !  styrk  ham  1  Give  him  strength  !  give  him  strength  !' 
Therefore  is  the  stork  blessed,  and  whcre(cr  it  comes  it  is  welcome,  and 
the  people  love  to  see  it  build  upon  their  houses  ;  it  is  a  sacred  bird  and 
for  ever  unharmed.  Lastly  came  (he  sw.d|nw,  and  when  it  saw  what  was 
done,  it  cried,  'Sval  ham  !  sval  ham  !  Kcfrcsh  him  !  cool  him  !'  So  the 
swallow  is  most  beloved  of  the  three  ;  he  dwells  and  builds  his  nest  under 
the  very  roofs  of  men's  houses,  he  looks  into  their  very  windows,  and 
watches  their  doings,  and  no  man  disturbs  him  either  on  the  palaces  or  Ihe 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasants.  For  this  reason,  as  you  travel  in  Denmark, 
you  will  observe  the  swallows'  nests  remain  undisturbed ;  no  one  would 
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Some  pretty  lines  on  this  legend  of  the  robin  were  written  by 
Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey : 

"Sweet  robin,  I  have  heard  ihcm  say 
That  Ihoii  wert  there  upon  the  <lay 
That  Christ  was  crownetl  in  cruel  scorn, 
Ami  Ixjre  away  one  bleeding  Ihom — 
That  so,  the  blush  upon  thy  breast 
In  shameful  sorrow  was  imprest ; 
And  hence  thy  genial  sympathy 
With  our  reileciuVl  humanity. 

"  Sweet  robin  !  would  that  I  might  be 
Bathed  in  my  Saviour's  blood  like  thee  ; 
Bear  in  my  breast,  whale'er  the  loss. 
The  blci-ding  blazon  of  the  cross. 
Live  ever  with  thy  loving  mind. 
In  fellowship  with  humankind  ; 
And  take  my  pattern  slill  from  thee, 
In  gentleness  and  constancy." 

A  Welsh  legend  relates  that  the  robin  bears  daily  in  his  hill 
a  drop  of  water  to  quench  the  flame  of  the  infernal  pit,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  gets  his  feathers  scorched,  and  has  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  red-breast.  Mr.  MacCulloch  states  that 
he  was  told  by  .in  old  woman,  a  n.itivc  of  Ciucrnsey,  that  the 
robin  was  the  first  that  brought  fire  to  that  island.  In  crossing 
the  water  his  feathers  were  singed,  and  his  breast  has  remained 
red  ever  since. 

The  roliin  alone,  of  all  birds,  enjoys  immunity  from  the  ready 
gun  of  the  .\lpine  herdsman,  who  believes  that  his  cows  would 
give  red  milk  if  a  robin  were  killed  within  his  pasture-grounr". 
In  France  this  immunity  of  the  robin  is  universal,  while  the 
Brteon  peasant  looks  upon  the  bird  with  positive  veneration. 
In  the  "  Foyer  Brdton,"  of  Souvestre,  is  a  sweet  legend  of  Jean 
Rougegorge. 

"  How  badly  you  write,"  said  a  schoolmaster  to  one  of  Iiis 


dream  for  a  moment  of  scratching  them  down,  or  destroy  them  as  we  do  in 
England." 

To  this  tradition  the  Swedes  add  a  fourth  bird,  the  turtle-dove,  who, 
perching  on  the  cross  in  its  anguish,  cried,  "Kurrie!  Kurrie !  Kurrie  !" 
(Lord  :  Lord  I).  Since  that  day  the  dove  has  never  been  glad,  but  flies 
through  the  forest  still  repeating  its  sad  notes. 
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pupils,  who  gave  for  explanation  that  he  once  had  a  robin  die 
in  his  hand,  and  the  saying  is,  that  in  such  a  case  the  hand 
will  always  shake. 

The  ill-luck  attending  the  killing  of  a  robin  is  thus  stated  in 
West  Riding  lore.  A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
(fourth  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  505)  remarks ;  "  I  took  the  following 
down  from  the  mouth  of  a  young  miner  :  '  My  father  killed  a 
robin,  and  had  terrible  bad  luck  after  it.  He  had  at  that  time 
a  fiig  which  was  ready  for  pigging ;  she  had  a  litter  of  seven, 
and  they  all  died.  When  the  pig  was  killed  the  two  hams  went 
bad  ;  presently  three  of  the  fiunily  had  a  fever,  and  my  father 
himsen  deed  of  it.  The  neighbours  said  it  was  all  through 
killing  the  robin.'  " 

In  "Six  Pastorals,"  by  George  Smith  (1770),  the  following 
occurs: 

"  I  fouml  a  roliin's  ncit  williiii  our  sheil. 
And  in  Ihc  iLirn  a  wrtn  has  young  ones  bred ; 
I  never  lake  away  their  nest,  not  Iry 
To  catcli  the  old  ones,  lesl  a  friend  should  die. 
Dick  look  a  wren's  iiesl  from  the  colliige  side. 
And  ere  a  Iwelvcmonlh  pass'd  his  mother  dy'd." 

In  Derbyshire,  among  many  other  places,  it  is  believed  that 
the  catching  and  killing  of  a  robin,  or  taking  the  eggs  from  the 
nest,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  misfortune,  such  as  the  death  of 
cattle,  the  blight  of  corn,  etc.     The  folks  say  : 

"  Robins  and  wrens 
Are  God's  best  cocks  and  hens. 
Martins  and  swallows 
Are  God's  best  scholars." 


Thetc  is  a  curious  superstition  in  Cheshire  that  if  a  marlines 
nest  be  destroyed  on  a  farm,  the  cows  will  give  milk  tainted 
with  blood.  In  Yorkshire,  if  a  robin  is  killed,  it  is  supposed 
that  one  of  the  cows  belonging  to  (he  person,  or  family  of  the 
person,  will  give  bloody  milk.  Formerly  at  Walton-le-Dale,  if 
a  farmer  killed  a  swallow,  it  was  believed  tliat  his  cows  would 
yield  blood  instead  of  milk. 
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This  superstition  is  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Switzer- 
land. 

"  Cov'rine  with  moss,  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 
The  lilUe  reilbreast  leachtlh  charilic." 

This  covering  of  the  graves  is  a  tender  tradition.  The  wren 
was  supposed  to  join  the  robin  in  these  pious  duties;  thus 
Webster,' in  his  ''Tnigedy  of  Vittoria  Corombona"  (1612), 
says  : 

"  Call  for  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburicd  men." 

There  is  a  legend  in  whicli  tlie  robin  is  made  to  symbolise 
the  resurrection.  The  bird  belonged  to  St  Serf,  with  whom  it 
was  a  speciaL favourite  ; 

"  It  join'd  his  orisons  at  prime, 
And  caroll'd  hymns  at  vesper-time." 

Anjll-fortune  befell  the  songster.  During  a  temporary  absence 
of  the  saint,  some  of  his  jjupils  while  at  play  got  hold  of  it,  and 
without  meaning  mischief,  in  their  eagerness  killed  it  Terrified 
at  this,  they  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  another  pupil — Kenti- 
gern,  a  meek  and  pious  youth,  to  whom  St.  Serf  was  greatly 
attached.  Thinking  from  this  that  he  would  be  spared  the 
punishment  they  would  otherwise  receive,  they  placed  the  dead 
bird  in  his  hands  and  ran  olT.     Kentigern 

"  Breathes  with  meek  lijK  the  hallow'd  name. 
Invokes  the  Pow'r  Divine  to  bleis 
His  act  of  filial  tenderness. 
Then  o'er  the  bird  doth  rev'rcnl  trace 
The  emblem  of  redeeming  grace, 
A  moment— and  the  limbs  unite, 
The  glazed  eyes  waken  into  light, 
The  crimson  breast  glows  bright  aga.'n. 
No  mark  of  torture  or  of  pain, 
No  feather  ruffled — all  is  gay 
As  in  the  bird's  beat  holiday." 

St  Kentigern  became  the  founder  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  it 
was  customary,  long  afterwards,  on  his  natal  day  for  the 
choristers  to  sing : 
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"  Carrit  ales  pemecatus 
Cociis  est  resuscitalus 
Salit  vervex  tnicitlatus 

Amputato  capitc  !" 

In  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  a  little  bird  is  figured, 
which  we  hope  is  the  robin  resuscitated  by  St  Kentigem ;  the 
sentimental  idea  is,  at  least,  pleasing. 

Dr.  Bastwick,  the  victim  of  .\rchbishop  Laud's  vengeance  on 
account  of  a  severe  satire  on  his  clerical  jjride,  eta,  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Scilly  (i6j7),  "Where,"  says  Prj-nne,  "many 
thousands  of  robin  redbreasts  (none  of  which  birds  were  ever 
seen  in  those  islands  before  nor  since),  newly  arrived  at  the 
castle  there  the  evening  before,  welcomed  him  with  their 
melody  ;  and  within  one  day  or  two  after,  took  their  flight  from 
thence,  no  man  knows  whither." 

In  all  probability,  Bastwick  regarded  these  birds  as  a  sign  of 
his  future  deliverance  from  his  persecutors,  and  in  this  he  was 
not  mistakea* 


THE  story  of  the  contest  for  the  crown,  in  vyhich  the  wren 
outwitted  the  eagle,  is  traditional  in  Germany,  France, 
Ireland,  and  other  countries.  It  seems  that  the  birds  all  met 
together  one  day,  and  settled  among  themselves  that  whichever 
of  them  could  fly  highest,  was  to  be  the  king  of  them  all  As 
they  were  starting,  the  wren,  unknown  to  the  eagle,  i^erched 
himself  on  his  tail.  On  the  birds  flew,  and  the  eagle  soared  far 
above  the  others,  until  tired,  he  perched  himself  on  a  rock,  and 
declared  that  he  had  gained  the  victor)'.     "  Not  so  fast,"  cried 

•  I  cannot  resist,  though  hori  dt  la  Vigne,  quoting  the  iK-autiful  senlimcnt 
on  the  roliin,  in  Warwick's  "Sparc  Minutes:"  "As  oft  as  I  hcare  the 
Rnliin-rcd-l>reast  ch.iunt  it  as  cheerfully  in  .September,  the  liejpnning  of 
Winter,  as  in  March  the  approach  of  the  Summer,  why  .should  not  wee 
(thinke  1)  give  a.-i  cheercful  entertainment  to  the  hoary-frosty  hayres  of  our 
age's  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our  youth's  spring?  Why  not  to  the 
declining  suiine  in  adversity  as  (like  Persians)  to  the  rising  sunne  of  prosperity? 
I  am  sent  to  the  ant,  to  learne  industry  ;  to  the  dove,  to  leamc  mnoccncy  ; 
to  the  serpent,  to  leinie  wisdonie;  and  why  not  to  this  bird,  to  Icam 
equanimity  and  patience,  and  to  keepe  the  same  tenour  of  my  minde's 
quietiiesse,  as  well  at  the  approach  of  the  calamities  of  winter,  as  of  the 
spring  of  happincssc  ?'' 
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the  wren,  getting  off  the  tail  and  springing  above  the  eagle, 
"you  have  lost  your  chance;  and  I  am  king  of  the  birds.  The 
eagle,  angry  at  the  trick  played  upon  him,  gave  the  wren  as  he 
came  down  a  smart  stroke  with  his  wing,  from  which  time. the 
wren  has  never  been  able  lo  fly  higher  than  a  hawthorn-bush. 
This  story  is  told  with  a  different  conclusion  in  Germany, 
where  the  wren  is  called  hedge-king  (Zaunkpin\^).  ,\ccording 
to  this  version,  the  tricky  wren  was  imprisoned  in  a  mouse-hole, 
and  the  owl  was  set  to  watch  before  it,  whilst  the  other  birds 
were  deliberating  upon  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
offender  ;  but  the  owl  fell  asleep,  and  the  prisoner  escaped. 
The  owl  was  so  ashamed,  that  he  has  never  ventured  to  show 
himself  by  daylight. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  ajipearance  of  this  stot}'  is  in  a  collec- 
tion of  beast-fables,  composed  by  a  rabbi  in  the  thirteenth 
centuf)-.  J!ut  the  resemblance  !)C'twecn  the  wren  stor)',  as  it  is 
told  in  Gcimany  or  in  Ireland,  and  the  stor)-  of  a  linnet  as  told 
by  the  Ojibwas  of  North  America,  is  so  striking  a  testimony 
of  the  way  in  which  closely  similar  talcs  are  framed  indepen- 
dently, that  the  two  stories  arc  worth  comparing. 

According  to  the  Ojibwa  legend,  the  birds  met  together  one 
day  to  tr)'  which  could  fly  the  highest.  Some  (lew  up  very 
swift,  but  soon  got  tired,  and  were  jjassed  by  others  of  stronger 
wings.  But  the  eagle  went  up  above  them  all,  and  was  ready 
to  claim  the  victory,  when  the  grey  linnet,  a  very  small  bird, 
flew  from  the  eagle's  back,  where  it  had  perched  unperceived, 
and  being  fresh  and  unexhausted,  succeeded  in  going  the 
highest  When  the  birds  came  down  and  met  in  council  to 
award  the  prize,  it  was  given  to  the  eagle,  because  that  bird  had 
not  only  gone  up  nearer  to  the  sun  than  any  of  the  larger  birds, 
but  it  had  carried  the  linnet  on  its  back.  For  this  reason  the 
eagle's  feathers  became  the  most  honourable  marks  of  distinc- 
tion a  warrior  could  bear. 

Colonel  Valbncey,  in  his  "Collectanea  de  Rebus  Ilibernicis," 
speaking  of  the  wren  as  the  augurs  favourite  bird,  says  that 
the  Druids  represented  it  as  the  king  of  all  birds.     The  supe:- 
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stitious  regard  shown  to  it  by  the  peasantt)'  gave  great  ofiencc 
to  our  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  led  to  the  birds  being 
hunted  and  killed. 

In  France  the  wren  is  called  roildet  (little  king),  and  also 
pouUtte  au  bon  Dieu,  "  God's  little  hen."  To  kill  it  or  rob  its 
nest  would  bring  down  lightning  on  the  culprit's  dwelling. 
Robert  Chambers,  in  "  I'oiiular  Rhymes,"  says  : 

"  M.ilisons,  malisons,  mair  than  ten 
Tlial  harry  the  Ladyc  of  Heaven's  hen." 

Sonniiii,  in  his  "  Travels,"  says  :  "  While  I  was  at  La  Ciotat 
(near  Marseilles)  the  jiarticulars  of  a  singular  ceremony  were 
related  to  me  which  takes  place  everj*  year  at  the  beginning  of 
Nivose  (end  of  December).  A  numerous  body  of  men,  armed 
with  swords  and  j)istols,  set  ofT  in  search  of  a  very  small  bird, 
which  the  ancients  called  troglodytes.  UTien  they  have  found 
it  (a  thing  not  difficult,  because  they  always  take  care  to  have 
one  ready),  it  is  suspended  on  a  pole,  which  two  men  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  a  heavy  burthen.  This  whimsical 
procession  parades  around  the  town  ;  the  bird  is  weighed  in  a 
great  pair  of  scales,  and  the  company  sit  down  to  table  and 
make  merr)'." 

At  Carcasonne  the  wren  was  carried  about  on  a  staff  adorned 
with  a  garland  of  olive,  oak,  and  mistletoe 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  wren  is  believed  to  be  a  transformed 
fairy.  The  ceremony  of  hunting  the  wren  is  founded  on  an 
ancient  tradition.  A  fairy  of  uncommon  beauty  once  exerted 
such  undue  influence  over  the  male  population  that  she  seduced 
numbers  at  various  times  to  follow  her  footsteps,  till  by  degrees 
she  led  them  into  the  sea,  and  they  perished.  A  knight-errant 
laid  a  plot  to  destroy  the  siren,  which  she  only  escaped  by 
assuming  the  form  of  a  wren.  IJut  though  she  evaded  punish- 
ment at  that  time,  a  sjiell  was  cast  upon  her  by  which  she  was 
condemned  to  re-animate  the  same  form  every  succeeding  New 
Year's  Day,  until  she  should  ])erish  by  a  human  hand.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  legend  ever)'  man  and  boy  in  the  island  devotes 
the  hours  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  each  re- 
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turning  annivcrsarj-,  in  the  hope  of  exliq>ating  the  fairy.  Woe 
to  the  wrens  which  show  themselves  on  that  fatal  day  ;  they  are 
pursued,  pelted,  fired  at,  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  Their 
feathers  are  jireserved  with  religious  care,  for  it  is  believed  that 
every  one  of  the  relics  gathered  in  the  pursuit  is  an  effectual 
preservation  from  shipwreck  for  the  en.suing'  year,  and  the 
fishennan  who  should  venture  on  his  occupation  without  such 
a  safeguard,  would  by  many  of  the  natives  be  considered  very 
foolhardy.  This  story  shows  that  the  Celts  of  Man  looked 
upon  the  WTcn  as  a  divine  being  transformed,  and  that  they 
hunted  the  bird  for  the  sake  of  its  talismanic  feathers. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  wren-hunting  as  practised  by  the  Irish.  Speak- 
ing of  the  last  battle  fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between 
the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  he  says :  "  Near  the  same 
place  a  parly  of  the  Protestants  had  been  surprised  sleeping  by 
the  Popish  Irish,  were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  awakened 
them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums,  as  the  enemy  were 
approaching.  For  this  rca.son  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate 
these  birds  to  this  day,  calling  them  the  devil's  servants,  and 
killing  them  wherever  they  catch  them.  They  teach  their 
children  to  thrust  them  full  of  thorns  ;  you'll  see  sometimes  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen,  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  a  wren-hunting." 

IN  bird  annals,  the  cuckoo  stands  almost  pre-eminent. 
Aristotle  refuted  the  fable  that  this  bird  was,  at  a  certain 
period,  changed  into  a  hawk,  originating,  jjrobably,  from  its 
change  of  plumage.*     A  mode  of  divination  by  the  cuckoo  is 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ncwcasile-on-T)Tie  (1863), 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  said:  "The  gentlemen  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland Iwlieved  thai  the  hedgehog  ate  the  partridge  eggs  ;  and  so  great 
w.is  the  ignorance  of  natural  hislor)',  thai  a  short  lime  ago  when  he 
remonstrated  with  a  man  for  shooting  a  cvickoo,  ihe  defence  was  that  it  was 
well  known  that  sparrow-hawks  turned  inlo  cuckoos  in  the  summer." 

This  liclief  must  have  prevailed  in  Sweden,  for  Linnwus  says  of  the 
Cucutos  caiioriis,  in  his  f!/g>iiim  Animate,  "in  falconem  transformari  per- 
peram  asseritur." 
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given  in  an  old  chap-book,  called  the  "  Golden  Cabinet,  or  Ine 
Com])lete  Fortune  Teller  ;"  "  When  you  walk  out  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  sit  down  on  a  bank,  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  pull  your  stockings  off,  saying,  '  May 
this  to  mc,  now  happy  be.'  Then  look  between  your  great  toe 
and  the  next,  you'll  find  a  hair  that  \vill  easily  come  ofT.  Take 
and  look  at  it,  and  of  the  same  colour  will  that  of  your  lover 
be ;  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  pai)er,  and  keep  it  ten  days  carefully ; 
then,  if  it  has  not  changed,  the  person  will  be  constant ;  but  if 
it  has,  you  are  fluttered." 

The  same  superstition  prevails  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  jarts 
of  England,  that  any  young  per.son  on  first  hearing  the  cuckoo, 
will  find  a  hair  of  the  colour  of  their  sweetheart's  adhering  to 
their  stocking,  if  they  will  at  once  take  off  their  left  boot  and 
examine  it  carefully. 

Gay,  in  his  "Shepherd's  Week  "  (pastoral  iv.),  says: 

"  When  first  the  year  I  heard  ihc  cuckoo  sing 
And  call  with  welcome  nole  the  bmlding  spiing, 
I  slraiyhlway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
llclKirah  that  won  the  suiuck  sc.nrce  ran  so  faft; 
Till  spent  from  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  aduwn, 
Thai  doffed  my  slice,  end  hy  my  troth,  I  notar, 
1  herein  I  sty  d  this  ycllmt'  fri-zUd  hair. 
As  hke  to  Lubbetkin's  in  cutl  and  hue, 
As  if  upcn  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

With  mj'  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground, 
Ar.d  turn  mc  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

A  modem  superstition  is  connected  with  hearing  the  cuckoo 
for  the  first  time;  the  hearer,  on  running  round  in  a  circle, 
insures  a  freedom  from  idleness  during  the  year.  Probably  an 
incentive  to  early  rising.  In  Norfolk  there  is  a  belief  that  an 
unmarried  person  will  remain  single  as  many  years  as  the  cuckoo 
w  hen  first  heard  utters  its  call. 

.■\t  the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo,  a  German  i>easant  does  the 
same  thing  xs  when  he  hears  thunder  the  first  time  in  the  year; 
he  rolls  himself  two  or  three  t'mes  on  the  grass,  thinking  him- 
self thereby  insured  against  pains  in  the  back  throughout  the 
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rest  of  the  year,  and  all  the  more  so  if  the  bird  continues  its 
cry  whilst  he  is  on  the  ground 

Cxsarius  (a.r  1222)  tells  of  a  convert  who  was  about  to 
become  a  monk,  but.  changed  his  mind  on  hearing  the  cuckoo's 
call,  and  counting  twenty-two  repetitions  of  it.  "  Come,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  certainly  twenty-two  years  still  to  live,  and  why 
should  I  mortify  myself  all  that  time  ?  I  will  go  back  to  the 
world,  enjoy  its  delights  for  twenty  years,  and  devote  the  re- 
maining two  to  penitence." 

In  the  English  invocation, 

"  Ciickno,  cherry-tree, 
(Jowl  bird,  tell  mc 
How  iiLiny  years  I  have  to  live?" 

Is  the  chcrr\'-tree  merely  brought  in  to  make  rhyme,  or  is  there 
any  allusion  in  it  to  the  three  full  meals  of  cherries  which,  it  is 
said,  the  bird  must  cat  before  it  leaves  off  crying?  •  In  Sweden, 
girls  bid  the  cuckoo  sit  on  a  bough,  and  tell  ihem  for  certain 
how  many  years  they  are  to  remain  unmarried.  If  the  bird 
cries  more  than  ten  times,  they  say  it  sits  upon  a  foolish  or 
bewitched  bough,  and  they  pay  no  heed  to  its  augury.  In  that 
country  it  is  also  of  much  importance  from  what  quarter  of  the' 
heavens  the  cuckoo's  voice  is  first  heard  in  spring.  Heard 
from  the  north,  the  unlucky  side,  it  portends  a  year  of  sorrow 
to  the  hearer ;  from  the  east  and  west  it  betokens  luck,  and 
from  the  south  it  gives  promise  of  a  good  butter  year. 

The  cuckoo's  oracles  were  believed  by  the  Poles  to  be  ac- 
tually given  by  the  great  god  Zywie,  the  life-giver,  who  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  bird  on  purpose  to  utter  them. 

If  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo  comes  upon  you  when  you 
have  no  money  in  your  pocket,  that  is  held,  both  in  Germany 
and  England,  to  portend  want  of  money  throughout  the  year. 

•  Two  of  Wright's  "  Latin  Stories  "  (Percy  Society)  turn  upon  this  suh- 
ject  :  "41,  Dc  Cuciilo,  .-ind  84,  Dc  Muliere  in  extremis  quic  dixit '  Kuckue.' " 
In  the  latltr  the  flying  wmian  says,  "  Ego  non  moriar  ante  xii.  annus ; 
auiiivi  cuculuin  qui  dixit  niihi ;"  and  she  gasps  out  "  Kuckue  "  with  her 
latest  breath. 
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On  the  contrarj',  he  that  has  coin  in  his  pocket  at  that  critical 
moment,  and  does  not  forget  to  turn  it,  will  have  plenty. 

Avalualile  virtue  is  attributed  to  cuckoos  in  keeping  off  those 
abominations  of  a  household,  the  fleas.  In  Hill's  "  Natural] 
and  Artificiall  Conclusions"  (1650)  we  find :  "  A  very  easie  and 
merr)'  conceit  to  keep  off  fleas  from  your  beds  or  chambers. 
Pliny  repoTtetli  that  if,  when  you  first  hear  the  cuckow,  you 
mark  well  where  your  first  foot  standeth,  and  take  up  of  that 
earth,  the  fleas  will  by  no  means  breed,  either  in  your  house  or 
chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered."* 
This  belief  still  exists  in  some  i)arts  of  France. 

In  the  ancient  Pharmacopceia  the  cuckoo  was  of  great  use. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  if  it  be  wrapped  in  a  hare-skin  and  applied 
to  the  patient,  it  will  produce  sleep  ;  and  Rodoletius  notices 
its  ashes  as  good  against  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

Superstition  gave  to  the  frothy  nidus  of  Tettigont'a  spumaria 
the  name  of  cuckoo-spittle,  and  it  was  sujiposed  that  a  bird  was 
hatched  in  iL  This  cuckoo-spittle,  under  the  name  of  witches'- 
butter,  was  one  of  the  proofs  that  consigned  numbers  of  women 
and  children  to  death  at  Mohrah,  in  Sweden,  in  1670. 

According  to  the  ancients,  Jupiter  carried  on  his  love  in- 
trigues under  different  shai>es,  such  as  a  bull,  a  swan,  an  eagle, 
a  golden  shower,  etc;  but  he  chose  to  woo  Juno  in  the  guise  of 
a  cuckoo.  K  seated  image  of  the  goddess  shows  a  cuckoo  upon 
her  wand.  In  a  bas-relief  representing  the  marriage  of  Jupiter 
and  Hera,  a  cuckoo  sits  upon  the  god's  scejitre,  and  the  moun- 
tain which  was  the  scene  of  their  union  had  its  name  changed 
from  Throma.\,or  Thornax,  to  Oros  Kokkugion — Cuckoo  moun- 
tain. Bacon  is  very  harsh  in  his  expressions  against  the  poor 
bird,  calling  it  ignoble,  ridiculous,  a  wretched,  wet,  weather- 
beaten,  affrighted,  trembling,  and  half-starved  creature.  From 
hence  he  draws  the  moral,  "  that  men  should  not  be  conceited 
of  themselves,  and  imagine  that  a  discovery  of  their  excellences 
will  always  render  them  acceptable,  etc" 

•  Pliny  ("Nat.  Hist.,"  xxx.  25):  "Aliud  est  cuculo  minculum,  quo 
quis  loco  primo  audial  illam,  si  dexter  pes  circumscribalur,  ac  vestigium  id 
effbdiatur,  non  gigni  puliccs,  ubicumque  spargatur." 
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"  If  you  wish  to  know,"  says  Horace  Marrj-at,  in  his  "  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  Isles,"  "  why  the  cuckoo  builds  no  nest  of  its 
own,  I  can  easily  explain  it  according  to  the  belief  in  Denmark. 
When  in  early  spring-lime  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  first 
heard  in  the  woods,  every  village  girl  kisses  her  hand,  and  asks 
the  question  :  '  Cuckoo !  cuckoo  !  when  shall  I  be  married  ? 
And  the  old  folks,  borne  down  with  age  and  rheumatism,  in- 
quire :  ' Cuckoo !  when  shall  I  be  relieved  from  this  worlds 
cares  ?'  The  bird,  in  answer,  continues  singing  '  Cuckoo  !'  as 
many  times  as  years  will  elapse  before  the  object  of  their  de- 
sires will  come  to  pass.  But  as  many  old  people  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  many  girls  die  old  maids,  the  poor  bird  has 
so  much  to  do  in  answering  the  questions  put  to  her,  that  the 
building  season  goes  by ;  she  has  no  time  to  make  her  nest, 
but  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow." 

In  a  Servian  popular  song,  it  is  said  that  a  sister  wept  in- 
cessantly over  her  brother's  grave  :  but  her  tears  at  last  became 
intolerable  to  the  deceased,  because  he  was  detained  on  earth 
by  her  excessive  grief,  and  suffered  great  torment.  He  cursed 
her,  therefore,  and  in  consequence  of  his  malediction  she  was 
changed  into  a  cuckoo,  so  that  she  might  always  lament  for 
herself. 

The  cuckoo  is  regarded  with  much  res|iect  in  Slavonic  lands. 
In  the  old  Polish  "  Chronicle  of  Prokosz,"  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  believed  that  the  god  Zywie,  the  Lord  of  Life,  used  to 
transform  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  in  order  to  address  the  faithful 
with  ominous  voice.  The  name  of  the  cuckoo  is  associated 
with  a  singular  custom  of  great  antiquity.  A  few  weeks  after 
Easter — generally  during  the  seventh  week,  the  time  of  the 
Semic  festival — the  village  women  and  girls  meet  together  in 
some  spot  in  the  woods,  and  there  fasten  to  a  bough  a  figure 
made  of  shreds  and  flowers,  supposed  to  resemble  a  cuckoo,  and 
underneath  it  they  hang  the  little  pectoral  crosses  which  all 
Russians  wear.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this,  they  pull  up  by  the 
roots  the  plant  called  "  cuckoo-grass,"  dress  it  up  in  a  shift,  and 
then  bury  it  in  the  earth  underneath  two  semicircles  of  wood, 
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set  cross-ways,  which  they  cover  with  handkerchiefs,  and  on 
which  they  hang  crosses.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
place  a  small  cross  on  the  figure  itself,  and  sing : 

"  Gossips,  darlings, 
Become  giKsips,  love  each  other,  make  presents  lo  each  other." 

This  is  called  the  "  Christening  of  the  Cuckoo."' 

Some  Cornishmcn  hailt  a  wall  round  the  cuckoo  to  prevent 
that  bird  from  leaving  the  count)',  and  thus  to  insure  an  early 
spring.  When  built,  the  bird  flew  out,  crying  "  Cuckoo ! 
cuckoo  I''  So  they  said  ;  "  If  we  had  put  one  course  more  on 
the  wall  we  should  a'  kept  it." 

The  same  is  reported  of  a  village  of  ancient  renown  in 
Notts,  alluded  to  in  the  following  little  "  Mer)-  Tale,"  reprinted 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwcll  :  "  On  a  time  the  men  of  CJotham 
fain  would  have  pinrid  in  the  cuckow,  whereby  she  should 
sing  all  the  year-;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a 
liL-dge  made  round  in  compa.ss,  and  they  had  got  a  cuckow,  and 
put  her  into  it,  and  s.^id  to  her,  '  Sing  here,  and  you  shall  lack 
neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.'  The  cuckow,  when  she 
perceived  herself  encompassed  within  the  hedge,  then  flew 
away.  '  A  vengeance  on  her  I'  said  the  wise  men.  '  We  made 
not  our  hedge  high  enough.'  " 
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ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary  birds,  to  whom  many  super- 
stitions arc  attached,  is  the  macpie  ;  essentially,  of  all 
the  feathered  tribe,  "  the  knowing  one."  The  variety  of  its 
claims  to  poimlar  credulity  is  remarkable.  In  many  parts  of 
our  own  countr)'  it  is  a  belief  that  to  see  two  birds  brings  sorrow ; 
in  others  joy.  One  magpie  foretells  misfortune,  which  can,  how- 
ever, be  obviated  by  jmlling  olT  the  hat  and  making  a  polite  bow 
to  the  bird.     In  Lancashire  the  saying  is  : 


"  One  for  anger,  two  for  mirth 

Three  for  a  wedding,  four 

Five  for  rich,  six  for  p(ior, 


for  a  birth. 


Seven  for  a  witch,  I  can  tell  you  no  more.' 
In  the  north  the  magpie  is  thus  addressed : 
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■  Magpie,  magpie,  chatter  and  flee. 
Turn  up  thy  tail,  and  good  luck  fall  me.' 
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Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  Border,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  upon  the  magi^ic  :  "  Well  do  I  remember,  when 
a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  driving  an  old  lady  in  a  pony- 
carriage  to  visit  a  friend  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  Half  our  journey  was  made,  when,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  the  reins  were  suddenly  snatched  out  of  my  hands, 
and  the  pony  brought  to  a  stand.  Full  of  astonishment,  I 
looked  to  my  companion  for  some  explanation  of  this  assault  on 
my  independence ;  I  saw  her  gazing  with  intense  interest  on  a 
magpie  then  crossing  the  road.  After  a  pause  of  some  seconds 
she  exclaimed,  after  a  sigh,  '  Oh,  the  nasty  bird  !  Turn  back  ! 
turn  back !'    And  back  wc  turned." 

The  same  superstition  is  still  current  in  various  parts  of 
France.  It  is  the  usual  h.ibit  of  the  peasants  to  cross  them- 
selves at  the  sight  of  a  single  "chattering  pie." 

Mag])ies  are  mysterious  ever)'where.  A  lady  living  near 
Carlstad,  in  Sweden,  grievously  oflended  a  Finn  woman  who 
came  into  the  court  of  her  house  asking  for  food  The  woman 
was  told  "  to  take  that  magpie  hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  eat  it. 
She  took  the  bird  and  disappeared,  with  an  evil  glance  at  the 
lady  who  had  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  insult  a  Finn,  whose 
magical  powers,  it  is  well  known,  far  exceed  those  of  the  gipsies. 
Nothing  happened  for  a  time ;  but  by-and-by  the  lady  began 
to  observe  that  wherever  she  went  one  or  two  magpies  always 
made  their  appearance  in  her  p.ith.  Presently  the  number  in- 
creased, and  the  lady,  who  at  first  had  been  amused,  became 
troubled,  and  tried  to  drive  them  away  by  various  devices.  All 
was  to  no  purpose.  She  could  not  move  without  a  large  com- 
pany of  magpies ;  and  they  became  at  length  so  daring  as  to 
hop  on  her  shoulder,  pull  her  dress,  and  peck  at  her  feet  when 
she  walked.  Disconcerted  at  this,  she  shut  herself  in  her  house ; 
but  the  magpies  were  always  waiting  at  the  door,  and  hopped  in 
whenever  it  was  opened     Then  she  took  to  her  bed  in  a  room 
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with  closed  shutters,  although  even  this  was  not  an  effectual  pro- 
tection, for  the  magpies  kept  tapping  at  the  shutters  day  and 
night.  The  death  of  the  lady  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  is  fully 
expected  that,  die  when  she  may,  all  the  magpies  of  Wertnland 
will  be  present  at  her  funeral. 

A  story  in  the  "  Knight  of  La  Tour-Laundry,"  relates  how  a 
magpie  told  a  man  that  his  wife  had  eaten  an  eel  which  he  was 
fattening  in  a  pond  in  liis  garden  for  himself  and  friends.  The 
wife  tried  to  excuse  herself  by  saying  the  otter  had  eaten  it ; 
but  the  husband  told  her  he  knew  better,  as  he  had  heard  about 
it  from  the  magpie.  In  revenge,  the  lady  and  her  maid  plucked 
the  bird's  feathers  off,  saying :  "  Thou  hast  discovered  us  of  the 
eel."  Ever  afterwards  the  magjjie  repeated  this  to  anyone 
whom  he  saw  with  a  bald  head.  _ 

Lady  Morgan,  in  "  Italy,"  describing  the  Casa  Strozzi,  at  ■ 
Florence,  mentions  the  lofty  Doric  column  which  was  raised  to 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  the  taking  of 
Siena  by  the  tyrannic  conqueror  of  both,  Cosmo  I.,  in 
1564-  This  column  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Justice.  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  tragical  story  of  the  popular  drama,  the 
"  Gazza  I^dra."  A  noble  lady,  who  resided  in  a  house  which 
still  stands  optxisite  to  this  column,  lost  a  valuable  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  one  of  her\vaiting-women  (a  very  young  girl)  was 
accused  of  the  iheft.  Having  solemnly  denied  the  fact,  she  was 
put  to  the  torture.  Unable  to  support  its  terrible  infliction,  she 
acknowledged  she  was  guilty,  and  without  further  trial  was  hung. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Florence  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  storm. 
A  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  figure  of  Justice  and  split  the  scales, 
one  of  which  fell  to  the  earth,  and  wiih  it  came  the  ruins  of 
a  magiiie's  nest,  containing  the  pearl  necklace  !* 
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•  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Canterbury  CoUcclion  of  M?S.  is  one 
(ci>xa  I20O)  coiit.iining  a  statement  of  grievances  of  the  monks  of  Rochester 
against  the  acts  of  their  bishop,  Gilbert  Glanvil.  This  manuscript  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  bitdstory.  Many  years  ago,  a  minor  canon, 
walking  in  his  garden,  neard  a  great  clamour  in  the  air ;  looking  up,  he 
saw  some  jacVdaws  disputing  for  a  piece  of  something  which  seemed  to 
Ihcm  (it  for  ncst-building.     In  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  they  dropped  the 
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The  half-ncst  of  the  magpie  is  accounted  for  by  a  rural 
ornithological  legend  Once  on  a  time,  when  "the  world  was 
very  young,  the  magiiie,  by  some  accident  or  another,  although 
she  was  quite  as  cunning  as  she  is  at  present,  was  the  only  bird 
that  was  unable  to  build  a  nest.  In  this  perplexity  she  applied 
to  the  other  members  of  the  feathered  race,  who  Icindly  under- 
took to  instruct  her.  So,  on  a  day  appointed,  they  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  materials  having  been  collected,  the 
blackbird  said,  "  Place  that  stick  there,"  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  as  she  commenced  the  work,  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  magpie,  "  I 
knew  that  afore."  The  other  birds  followed  with  their  sugges- 
tions, but  to  everj-  piece  of  advice  the  magpie  kept  saying,  "  Ah  I 
I  knew  that  afore."  At  length,  when  the  birdal  habitation  was 
half- finished,  the  patience  of  thecompany  was  fairly  exhausted  by 
the  i)ertinacious  conceit  of  the  magpie,  so  they  all  left  her,  with  the 
united  exclamation,  "Well,  Mistress  Mag,  as  you  seem  to  know  all 
about  it,  you  may  finish  the  nest  yourself."  Their  resolution 
was  obdurate  and  final,  and  to  this  day  the  magjjic  exhibits  the 
effects  of  partial  instruction  by  her  incomplete  abode. 

Of  all  living  creatures  in  Russia,  magpies  are  those  whose 
shapes  witches  like  best  to  take.  The  wife  of  the  false  Deme- 
trius, according  to  popular  poetry,  escaped  from  Moscow  in  the 
guise  of  a  m.ig]jic.  As  a  general  rule,  no  such  bird  is  ever  seen 
in  that  city,  its  race  having  been  solemnly  cursed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Alexis,  on  account  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  witches 
who  often  assumed  its  plumage.  At  the  present  day  the 
peasants  often  gibbet  a  dead  mag]>ie,  just  as  our  gamekeepers 
do ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  scare  away  witches  from  stables  and 
cowsheds. 

object  for  which  they  contcndeil,  and  the  minor  canon  pi<.ke<1  up,  not,  as  the 
story  goes,  a  Saxon  charier,  but  this  very  iiianuscripl,  «  hich  he  kept  safety 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Al  his  ilcath  the  p.iri-hment  pissed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Roach,  who  retained  it  until  1876,  when  seeing  that  the 
bean  and  Chapter  preserved  their  manuscripts  with  reverent  care,  he 
returned  it  to  their  custotly.  The  incident  is  thus  explained.  When  the 
muniments  were  catalogued  in  1806,  small  store  was  set  by  those  which 
possessed  only  a  literary  value  ;  and  these  were  put  aside  in  some  tower 
chamber,  to  which  the  jackdaws  obtained  access  through  a  window, 
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WHY  the  SWALLOW  is  the  friend  of  man  is  thus  explained 
in  an  old  legend.  Adam,  when  descending  from 
Paradise  to  the  earth,  first  put  his  foot  on  the  island  of  Serendib, 
and  Eve  descended  at  Jcdda.  Adam,  being  alone,  began  to 
lament  his  fate  in  so  piteous  a  manner  that  the  cherubim,  ■ 
touched  by  his  lamentation,  complained  to  the  Almightj".  God 
sent  the  swallow,  which  came  to  Adam,  and  begged  him  to  give 
her  some  hair  of  his  whiskers.  Some  historians  say  that  Adam 
had  neither  beard  nor  whiskers  in  Paradise,  and  that  it  began 
to  grow  only  after  his  having  been  driven  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  However  this  may  be,  the  swallow  having  got  some 
of  his  whiskers,  flew  to  Jedda,  where  she  took  also  some  of  Eve's 
hair,  and  made  in  that  way  the  first  step  of  uniting  them 
together  again.  In  recompense  for  what  the  swallow  carried  on 
as  internuncio  between  Adam  and  Eve,  she  is  allowed  to  nestle 
in  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  an  old  superstition  that  as  the  winter  comes  on,  swallows 
form  themselves  into  a  ball,  and  pass  under  or  through  the  sea, 
on  their  way  to  southern  climes. 

"  I  find,''  observes  Mr.  Hunt,  "a  belief  still  prevalent  among 
the  people  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Cornwall,  that  such  birds 
as  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow  remain  through  the  winter  in 
deep  caves,  cracks  in  the  earth,  and  in  hollow  trees  ;  and 
instances  have  been  cited  of  these  birds  having  been  found  in 
a  torpid  state  in  the  mines,  and  in  hollow  pieces  of  wood." 
This  belief  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  for  Carew,  in  his 
"  Survey  of  Cornwall,''  wTites  as  follows  :  "  In  the  west  parts  of 
Cornwall,  during  the  winter  season,  swallows  are  found  sitting 
in  the  deep  tynne-works,  and  holes  in  the  sea-cliffes ;  but 
touching  their  lurking-places,  Olaus  Magnus  maketh  a  &r 
stranger  report,  for  he  sailh  ihal  in  the  north  parts  of  the  world, 
as  summer  weareth  out,  ihey  clap  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing,  and  Icgge  to  legge  ;  and  so,  after  a  sweet  singing,  fall 
downe  into  certain  lakes  or  pools  among  the  caves,  from  whence 
at  the  next  spring  they  receive  a  new  resurrection  ;  and  he 
addeth,  for  proof  thereof,  that  the  fishermen  who  make  holes 
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in  the  ice,  to  dig  up  such  fish  in  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for 
breathing,  doe  sometimes  h'ght  on  these  swallows,  congealed  in 
clods,  of  a  slymie  substance,  and  that  carr)-ing  them  home  to 
their  stoves,  the  warmth  restored  them  to  life  and  flight." 

Among  the  Russian  peasants,  the  swallows  on  their  arrival 
are  said  to  come  from  Paradise  to  bring  warmth  to  the  earth. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutons,  the  old 
Slavonians  seem  to  have  greeted  with  special  joy  the  return  of 
the  swallow,  "the  bird  of  God,"  as  it  is  called  in  Ruthenia ; 
"  the  Virgin  Mary's  bird,"  as  the  Bohemians  name  it,  whose 
early  arrival  foretells  an  abundant  harvest,  whose  presence 
keeps  off  fire  and  lightning,  and  the  robbing  of  whose  nest 
brings  down  terrible  evils  on  the  head  of  the  robber,  or,  at  least, 
brings  out  freckles  on  his  face. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Miscellanies"  (article  "Miranda"),  relates  that 
"  At  Stretton,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  anno  1648,  when  King 
Charles  I.  was  prisoner,  the  tenant  of  the  manor-house  there 
sold  excellent  cyder  to  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  met  privately,  and  could  discourse  freely,  and  be  merry, 
in  those  days  so  troublesome  to  the  loyal  party.  Among  others 
that  met  there  was  old  Mr.  Hill,  B.D.,  parson  of  the  parish, 
quondam  Fellow  of  Brazennose  College  at  Oxford.  This 
venerable  good  old  man  one  day  (after  his  accustomed  fashion) 
standing  up,  with  his  head  uncovered  to  drink  his  Majesty's 
health,  saying  '  God  bless  our  gracious  sovereign,'  as  he  was 
going  to  put  the  cup  to  his  lips,  a  swallow  flew  in  at  the 
window,  and  pitched  on  the  brim  of  the  little  earthern  cup  (not 
half  a  pint)  and  sipt,  and  so  flew  out  again.  This  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  aforesaid  Parson  Hill,  Major  Gwillim,  and  two 
or  three  more  that  I  knew  very  well  then,  my  neighbours,  and 
whose  joint  testimony  of  it  I  have  had  more  than  once  in  that 
ver)'  room.  It  was  in  the  bay-window  of  the  parlour  there. 
Mr.  Hill's  back  was  next  to  the  window.  I  cannot  doubt  of 
the  veracity  of  the  witnesses.  This  is  printed  in  some  book  I 
have  seen,  I  think  in  Dr.  Fuller's  '  Worthies.'  The  cup  is  pre- 
served there  still  as  a  rarity." 
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In  an  old  receipt-book  for  broken  bones,  bones  out  of  joint, 
or  any  grief  in  the  bones  or  sinews,  oil  of  swallows  is  pro- 
nounced exceeding  sovereign,  and  this  was  to  be  procured  by 
pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar,  with  about  as  many 
different  herbs  ! 
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N  the  Hindoo  fairy  legends  current  in  Southern  India,  col- 
lected from  oral  tradition  by  M.  Frcrc,  is  a  stor)-  in  which 
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the  SPARROW  occupies  a  retributary  character,  a  coincidence  to 
which  is  furnished  by  the  story  of  the  dog  and  the  sparrow,  in 
Grimm's  "Collection,"  as  compared  with  an  episode  in  the 
"  Wanderings  of  Vicrani  Maharajah."  In  both  a  bird  vows  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  human  being  ;  in  both  the  bird  b  the 
helper  and  avenger  of  the  innocent  against  wanton  injury  ;  and 
in  both  ihc  dcstrviclion  of  the  guilty  is  the  result  of  their  own 
voluntary  acts.  There  are  other  matters  of  likeness,  the  signifi-  A 
cance  of  which  is  heightened  by  points  of  singularly  subtle  ■ 
influence.  In  the  German  story  the  sjarrow  is  offended  because 
a  carter,  not  heeding  the  warning  which  she  had  given  hini, 
drove  his  waggon  over  a  dog,  which  she  had  saved  from 
starving.  "  You  have  killed  my  brother  the  dog,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  shall  cost  you  your  horses  and  your  cart" — "  Horses 
and  cart,  indeed,"  said  the  carrier ;  "  what  harm  can  you  do  to 
me  ?■'  and  he  drove  oa  But  presently  the  sjiarrow  contrived  to 
force  out  the  cork  from  the  bung-hole  of  one  of  the  casks  in 
the  waggon,  and  all  the  wine  ran  out  on  the  ground.  "  Ah  me, 
I  am  a  poor  man  now,"  cried  the  carter  when  he  saw  it.  "  Not 
poor  enough  yet,''  said  the  siiaiTOw,  as  she  i>erched  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  horses  and  pecked  out  his  eye  The  carter  in  his 
rage  took  up  his  hatchet  to  kill  the  bird  ;  but  instead  of  it  he 
hit  his  horse,  which  fcH  down  dead.  So  it  fared  with  the  second 
cask,  and  the  two  remaining  horses.  Leaving  his  waggon  on 
the  road,  the  carter  found  his  way  home,  and  bemoaned  the 
loss  of  his  wine  and  horses.  "Ah,  my  husband,"  she  replied, 
"  and  what  a  wicked  bird  has  come  to  this  house  :  she  has 
brought  with  her  ail  the  birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they  sit 
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among  our  com,  and  are  eating  every  ear  of  it" — "Ah  mc,  1 
am  poorer  than  ever,"  said  the  man,  as  he  beheld  the  havoc. 
"  Still  not  poor  enough,  carrier  ;  it  shall  cost  you  your  life," 
said  the  bird,  as  she  (lew  away.  By-and-by  the  sparrow  aj)- 
pearcd  at  the  window-sill,  and  uttered  the  same  words,  and  the 
carrier  hurling  his  axe  at  it,  broke  the  window-frame  in  two. 
Every  other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  was  demolished  as 
he  vainly  attempted  to  hit  the  bird.  At  length  he  caught  her, 
and  his  wife  asked  if  she  should  kill  her.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that 
were  too  merciful ;  she  shall  die  much  more  horribly,  for  I  will 
eat  her."  So  saying,  he  swallowed  her  whole ;  but  she  began  to 
flutter  about  in  his  stomach,  and  presently  came  again  into 
his  mouth,  and  cried  out,  "Carrier,  it  shall  cost  you  your 
life."  Thereupon  the  man  handed  the  axe  to  his  wife,  saying, 
"  Kill  the  wTetch  dead  in  my  mouth."  His  wife  took  it  and 
aimed  a  blow,  but  missing  her  mark,  struck  her  husband  on  the 
head  and  killed  him.  Then  the  sparrow  flew  away,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

Aubrey  records,  under  date  1643,  "As  Major  John  Morgan, 
of  Wells,  was  marching  with  the  king's  army  into  the  west, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  malignant  fever  at  Snlisburj-,  and  was  brought 
dangerously  ill  to  my  father's,  at  Broad-Chalk,  where  he  was 
lodged  secretly  in  a  garret.  There  came  a  sparrow  to  the 
chamber-window,  which  pecked  the  lead  of  a  cert.iin  panel 
only,  and  only  one  side  of  the  lead  of  the  lozenge,  and  made 
only  one  small  hole  in  iL  He  continued  this  pecking  and 
biting  the  lead  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sickness  (which 
was  not  less  than  a  month).  When  the  major  went  away,  the 
sjjarrow  desisted,  and  came  thither  no  more.  Two  of  the 
servants  that  attended  the  major  declared  this  for  a  cer- 
tainty." 

AN  Isle  of  Wight  legend  respecting  the  pigeon  tells  us,  that 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  all  the  birds  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  build  their  nests  ;  and 
the  magpie,  being  very  sagacious  and  cunning,  was  chosen  to 
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teach  them.  Those  birds  that  were  most  industrious,  such  as 
the  wren,  and  the  long-tailed  capon,  or  pie-finch,  he  instructed 
to  make  whole  nests  in  the  shajje  of  a  cocoa-nut,  with  a  small 
hole  on  one  side ;  others  not  so  diligent  he  taught  to  make 
half  ncsls,  shaped  something  like  a  tea-cup.  Having  thus  in- 
structed a  great  number  of  birds  according  to  their  capacity,  it 
ca^ie  to  the  turn  of  the  wood-pigeon,  who,  being  a  careless  and 
lazy  bird,  was  very  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and  while  the 
magpie  was  directing  him  how  to  place  the  little  twigs,  etc,  he 
kept  exclaiming :  "  What,  athurt  and  across  I  what  zoo  !  what 
zoo  !"  At  length  the  magpie  was  so  irritated  with  his  stupidity 
and  indolence,  that  he  flew  away  ;  and  the  wood-pigeon,  having 
had  no  more  instruction,  to  this  day  builds  the  worst  nest  of 
any  of  the  feathered  tribe,  consisting  merely  of  layers  of  cross- 
twigs. 

Montagu  gives  a  Suffolk  version  of  the  tale,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  above.  The  magpie,  it  is  said,  once 
undertook  to  teach  the  pigeon  how  to  build  a  more  substantial 
and  commodious  dwelling  ;  but  instead  of  being  a  docile  pupil, 
the  pigeon  kept  on  her  old  cry  of:  "Take  two,  Taffy!  take 
two  !"  The  magjjie  insisted  that  this  was  a  ver)-  unworkman- 
like manner  of  proceeding,  one  stick  at  a  time  being  as  much 
as  could  be  managed  to  advantage  ;  but  the  pigeon  reiterated 
her  "  Two,  take  two,"  till  Mag,  in  a  violent  passion,  gave  up  the 
task,  exclaiming  :  "  I  say  that  one  at  a  time  is  enough  ;  and  if 
you  think  otherwise,  you  may  set  about  the  work  yourself,  for  I 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it !"  Since  that  time,  the  wood- 
pigeon  has  built  her  slight  platform  of  slicks,  wliich  certainly 
suffers  much  in  comparison  with  the  strong  substantial  structure 
of  the  magpie. 

The  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  produces,  it  is  said, 

"Take  two  o'coo Tafly  t" 

alluding  to  the  story  of  a  Welshman,  who  thus  interpreted  the 
note,  and  acted  upon  the  recommendation  by  stealing  hvo  of  his 
neighbour's  cows. 
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In  a  Caqiathian  song,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ralston,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world  : 


"  Once  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth, 
Heaven  nor  earth,  hut  only  blue  sea, 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  two  oaks. 
There  sat  there  two  pigeons. 
Two  pigeons  on  the  two  oaks. 
And  Iwgan  to  take  counsel  among  themselves. 
To  take  counsel  and  to  say, 
'How  can  we  create  the  world  ? 
Let  us  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Let  us  bring  thence  fine  sand, 
Fine  sand,  an<t  blue  stone. 
We  will  sow  ihe  fme  sand, 
We  will  breathe  on  the  blue  stone  : 
From  the  fine  sand — the  black  earth, 
The  cool  WiUcrs,  the  green  grass  : 
From  the  blue  stune — Ihe  blue  heavens, 
The  blue  heavens,  the  bright  sun, 
The  bright  sun,  the  clear  moon, 
The  clear  moon,  and  all  the  stars.'  " 

In  Philip  de  Comines,  we  read  a  curious  story  about  the 
white  pigeon  of  .\miens  :  "When  our  Edward  IV.  and  Louis 
XI.  met  to  swear  the  peace,  into  which  the  former  was  so 
dexterously  led  by  his  abler  antagonist — the  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  a  prelate  and  bishop  of  Ely,  began  his  oration 
with  a  prophecy  (whereof  the  Englishmen  are  never  unfur- 
nished) which  said  that  in  this  pl.acc  of  Picquigny,  a  grent 
peace  should  be  concluded  between  France  and  England.  The 
ne.\t  day  after  this  meeting,  a  great  number  of  Englishmen  re- 
paired to  Amiens,  some  of  them  afiirming  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  this  peace  (for  they  grounded  all  on  prophecies). 
The  reason  that  moved  them  so  to  say  was,  for  that  a  white 
pigeon  sat  on  the  King  of  Engl.md's  pavillion  that  day  of  the 
interview,  and  would  not  remove  thence  notwithstanding  any 
noise  made  in  the  camp.  The  cause  thereof,  as  some  men 
judged,  was,  for  that  it  had  rained  a  little,  and  after\vard  the 
sun  shining  very  hot,  the  pigeon  lighted  upon  this  pavillion 
(being  higher  than  the  rest)  to  dry  herself;  which  reason  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  of  Gascoine,  servant  to  the  King  of 
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England,  called  Lewis  of  Bretaillcs,  who  was  not  a  little 
offended  with  the  peace." 

The  pigeon  was  in  ancient  times  consecrated  to  the  thunder- 
god,  and  in  some  places  in  Russia,  Slavonic  children  still  sing 
to  the  rain  when  they  want  it  to  stop :  "  Do  not  come,  O  rain  ! 
tlircc  jiigeons  will  come  flying,  will  take  thee  on  their  wings,  and 
will  carry  thee  into  foreign  parts."  After  the  Russians  had  be- 
come Christians,  they  retained  their  reverence  for  the  bird,  but 
considered  it  sacred  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  instead  of 
to  Perun  ;  and  so  to  this  day  they  look  upon  the  sl.iying  of  a 
pigeon  as  a  great  sin,  one  which  will  bring  a  murrain  upon  the 
herds  of  the  perpetrator.  Pigeons  are  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck  with  them,  and  to  assure  the  house  they  haunt  against  fire. 
If  a  building  docs  catch  fire,  a  white  [ligeon  will  extinguish  the 
flames,  if  it  is  thrown  among  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(lying  of  a  pigeon  into  a  liousc  through  the  window,  forebodes 
a  conflagration. 

It  is  believed  by  the  credulous  that  the  pigeons  (in  especial 
favour  at  Venice)  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  city  ;  that  they  fly  round  it  three  times  every  day 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  their  being  domiciled  in  the 
town  is  a  sign  that  it  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  wavesL 
AVhen  it  is  high  water,  they  perch  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 


DASENT,  in  his  "  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,"  states 
that  in  Norway  the  black  red-crested  woodpecker 
is  chilled  "  Gertrude's  bird  ;"  and  a  Norse  tale,  in  which  the 
names  alone  are  Christian,  and  all  the  rest  purely  heathen, 
makes  the  bird  a  transformed  baker.  "  In  those  days  when 
our  Lord  and  St.  Peter  wandered  ujion  earth,  they  came  once 
to  an  old  wife's  house  who  sat  baking.  Her  name  was  Ger- 
trude, and  she  had  a  red  mutch  on  her  head.  They  had 
walked  a  long  way,  and  were  both  hungry,  and  our  \x>xA  begged 
hard  for  a  bannock  to  stay  their  hunger.  Yes,  they  should 
have  it     So  she  look  a  little  tiny  piece  of  dough,  and  rolled  it 
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out ;  but  as  she  rolled  it,  it  grew  until  it  covered  the  whole 
griddle. 

"'Nay,  that  was  too  big;  they  couldn't  have  that'  So  she 
took  a  tinier  bit  still,  and  when  that  was  rolled  out  it  covered 
the  whole  griddle  just  the  same,  and  that  bannock  was  too  big 
she  said ;  ihey  couldn't  have  that  cither.  The  third  time  she 
took  a  still  tinier  bit — so  tiny  you  could  scarce  see  it;  but  it 
was  the  same  story  over  again — the  bannock  was  too  big. 
'  Well,'  said  Gertrude,  '  I  can't  give  you  anything ;  you  must 
just  go  without,  for  all  these  bannocks  are  too  big.'  Then  our 
Lord  was  wroth,  and  said  ;  '  Since  you  loved  me  so  little  as  to 
grudge  me  a  morsel  of  food,  you  shall  have  this  punishment — 
you  shall  become  a  bird,  and  seek  your  food  between  bark  and 
bole,  and  never  get  a  drop  to  drink  save  when  it  rains.  ' 

"  He  had  scarce  said  the  last  word  before  she  was  turned  into 
a  great  black  woodpecker — or  Gertrude's  bird — and  flew  from 
her  kneading  trough  right  up  the  chimney ;  and  till  this  very 
day  you  may  see  her  flying  about  with  her  red  mutch  on  her 
head,  and  her  body  all  black,  because  of  the  soot  in  the 
chimney  ;  and  so  she  hacks  and  taps  away  at  the  trees  for  her 
food,  and  whistles  when  rain  is  coming,  for  she  is  ever  athirst, 
and  then  she  looks  for  a  drop  to  cool  her  tongue." 

Tales  like  that  of  Gertrude's  bird  are,  remarks  Mr.  Walter 
K.  Kelly,  told  of  the  cuckoo.  In  "  Hamlet "  we  read  :  "  They 
say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter."  The  cuckoo  was  a  baker 
or  miller's  man,  and  that  is  why  his  feathers  are  dusted  with 
meal.  He  robbed  poor  people  of  their  dough  in  hard  times, 
and  when  the  dough  swelled  by  God's  blessing  in  the  oven,  he 
drew  it  out  and  nipped  off  a  ]iortion  of  it,  crying  out  each  time 
"Gukuk!"  (Look!  look  I)  To  punish  him,  God  turned  him 
i.ito  a  bird  of  prey  that  is  everlastingly  repeating  the  same  cry. 

According  to  another  legend,  our  Lord  passed  by  a  baker's 
s'lop,  from  which  there  came  a  pleasant  smell  of  fresh  bread, 
and  sent  His  disciples  in  to  beg  for  a  loaf.  The  baker  refused 
it,  but  his  wife,  who  was  looking  on  from  a  distance  with  her  six 
daughters,  gave  it  in  secret     l-'or  this,  she  and  her  daughters 
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were  placed  in  heaven  as  the  seven  stars  (the  Pleiades  ;  English, 
hen  with  her  chickens),  but  the  baker  was  turned  into  a  cuckoo  : 
and  so  long  as  his  cry  is  heard  in  the  spring,  from  St  Tiburt's 
to  St  John's  Day,  the  seven  stars  are  visible  in  the  heavens. 

Some  of  the  North  American  Indians  wear  the  head  of  a 
certain  woodpecker,  believing  its  ardour  and  courage  will  enter 
into  their  system. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EGGS. 

THE  EGG  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  symbol  by  the 
old  mystics,  sometimes  of  our  mundane  system,  and 
sometimes  of  the  earth  only,  properly  so  called.  In  the  first 
case  the  yolk  was  supposed  to  rt'iircsent  our  world  ;  the  white, 
its  circumambient  firmament,  or  atmosphere ;  and  the  shell, 
the  soUd  "  crystalline  sphere  "  in  which  the  stars  were  set  In 
the  latter  case  the  idea  had  reference  to  the  seminal  principle 
residing  in  the  egg,  which  likened  it  to  the  chaos  of  our  early 
cosmogonists,  containing  the  seeds  of  all  things.  This  ojiinion 
appears  to  have  originated  in  one  of  those  distorted  refractions 
of  inspired  truth  so  common  in  our  ancient  mythologies.  In 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  represented 
as  "  moving  "  (or  according  to  our  best  critics  as  "  brooding  ") 
over  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  to 
bring  forth  and  develop  the  latent  life.  Milton  himself,  no 
mean  authority,  so  understands  the  passage  : 

"  Dove-like  sal'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss ;" 

and  the  notion  appears  so  thoroughly  to  have  permeated  the 
jiantheistic  creed  of  Eg)'pt,  that  all  their  temples — roof,  walks, 
and  portico — teem  with  representations  of  wings  in  everj'  ex- 
pressive attitude,  outspread,  cowering,  brooding,  fanning,  or  pro- 
tecting. Under  this  view  there  would  be  a  very  striking  analogy 
between  the  ark  and  this  crude,  unfashioned  earth,  as  both  con- 
taining "  the  rudiments  of  the  future  world."  It  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  egg  may  have  symbolised  both. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Lamb  ("  Hebrew  Characters 
Derived  from  Hieroglyphics"),  the  egg  typified  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  seed  that,  in  its  full  development,  was  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head  In  support  of  thb  view,  he  reproduces  the 
well-known  representation  of  the  Phoenician  egg  encircled  in 
the  genial  folds  of  the  agatho  demon,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  is  gradually  warming  it  into  life. 

Southey,  speaking  of  Dofta  Oliva's  treatise  on  the  "  Com- 
postura  del  Mundo,"  observes :  "  She  illustrates  the  Mundane 
system  by  comparing  it  to  a  large  ostrich's  egg,  with  three  whites 
and  eleven  shells,  our  earth  being  the  yolk.  The  water,  which 
according  to  this  theorj'  surrounded  the  globe,  she  likened  to 
the  first  or  innermost  albumen  ;  the  second  and  more  extensive 
was  the  air ;  the  third,  and  much  the  largest,  consisted  of  fire 
The  eleven  shells  were  so  many  leaves,  one  inclosing  the  other, 
circle  within  circle,  like  a  nest  of  boxes.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  first  heaven,  wherein  the  Moon  has  her  appointed  place; 
the  second,  that  of  the  planet  Mercury;  the  third,  that  of 
Venus ;  the  fourth  was  the  circle  of  the  Sun ;  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  moved  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  the  eighth 
was  the  starry  sky ;  the  ninth,  the  crystalline ;  the  tenth,  the 
primum  mobile,  which  imparts  motion  to  all ;  and  the  eleventh 
was  the  immobile,  or  empyreum,  surrounding  all,  containing  all, 
and  bounding  all ;  for  beyond  this  there  was  no  created  thing, 
cither  good  or  evil." 

Without  doubt  the  presence  of  eggs  at  ancient  mysteries  was 
esteemed  as  belonging  to  the  new-birth  idex  The  Q-prus 
Venus  was  associated  with  an  egg,  and  so  was  the  Babylonian 
Astarte.  The  festivals  were  at  Easter,  or  spring.  The  eggs  of 
Green  Thursday  were  formerly  devoted  to  Thor.  The  spring 
was,  also,  the  festival  of  eggs  with  the  Tasmanians,  though, 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Line,  it  was  held  in  November. 
Mr.  Oldfield  has  given  remarkable  particulars  about  such  a 
festival  on  the  Murchison  river  of  Western  Australia.  It  was 
called  the  Caa-ro. 

In  the  Dionusiaca,  and  in  other  mysteries,  one  part  of  the 
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nocturnal  ceremonies  consisted  in  the  consecration  of  an  egg. 
By  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  PorphjT)',  was  signified  the 
world.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  symbol,  verj'  ancien*, 
and  adopted  among  many  nations.  The  Syrians  used  to  speck 
of  their  ancestors,  the  gods,  as  the  progeny  of  eggs.  In  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  I-aconia,  there  was  suspended  a  large 
hieroglyphical  egg.  This  egg  was  sometimes  attributed  to 
Lcda,  and  sometimes  to  Nemesis,  the  deity  of  justice.  At 
other  limes  a  serpent  was  described  around  it,  cither  as  an 
emblem  of  that  Providence  by  which  mankind  was  preserved, 
or  else  to  signify  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  st«tc  of  death  ;  as  the 
ser^wnt  by  casting  its  skin  seems  to  renew  life.  By  the  bursting 
of  the  egg  was  denoted  the  o|Tening  of  the  ark,  and  the  die- 
closing  to  light  whatever  was  contained  therein. 

The  Orphic  cosmogony  (as  preserved  by  Athenagoras)  states 
that  "  Water  and  mud  were  the  first  principles  of  creation  ;  from 
their  union  proceeded  a  being  having  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
with  the  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  lion,  and  a  man's  in  the  middle. 
This  being  was  named  Hercules,  or  Chronos,  and  laid  an  egg, 
out  of  which  came  forth  the  god  Phanes ;  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  shell  were  formed  heaven  and  earth." 

Aristophanes,  in  his  play  of  the  "  Birds,"  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  cosmogony,  and  shows  how  at  first  black-winged  Night  laid 
a  wind-egg,  whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinions  (doubtless 
a  bird),  soared  aloft,  and  then  g.ive  birth  to  all  things. 

"  Chaos  an  I  Night, 
Black  Erebus,  nnd  squalid  Tartarus, 
Were  first  of  all :  earth,  air,  nor  heaven  was  yet. 
But  in  unnicasur'd  gulfs  of  Erebus 
The  black-wing'd  Night  first  lays  a  windy  egg, 
Whence  in  the  circling  hours  sprang  wish'd-For  Love, 
The  golden  feathers  glittering  on  his  back 
Resembling  the  tempestuous  vortices  ; 
He  through  the  wide  domains  of  Tartarus 
Mingled  with  Chaos'  darkly-wing'd  form, 
begot  our  race  and  brought  us  forth  to  light." — Act  i.  Sc,  6. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  superstition,  the  world  is  said  to 
have  lain  in  embr)'o,  in  the  mind  of  Brahm,  until  the  creation  ; 
when  he  sixjke,  light  appeared ;  from  himself  came  the  inert 
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matter  to  fill  up  space;  water  was  condensed  from  around, 
seeds  appeared  and  vegetated. 

Again  Brahm  spoke,  and  on  the  surrounding  water  floated  a 
golden  egg,  in  which  were  three  emblems  of  wisdom,  ixjwer, 
and  destruction,  or  birth,  increase,  and  death,  In  the  forms  of 
the  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  ;  or  the  first  of  the  nature 
of  earth,  the  second  of  water,  and  the  third  of  fire.  The  shell 
of  the  egg  is  said  to  have  burst  into  fourteen  fragments ;  seven 
flying  upwards,  formed  as  many  superior  worlds ;  the  remainder 
passing  downwards,  were  converted  into  an  equal  number  of 
inferior  ones.  * 

.Another  version  states  that  Brahm  having  created  nature  in 
the  form  of  a  married  woman,  Bowaney,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  she  produced  three  eggs,  which  enacted  the  part  of  the 
one  above  mentioned  ;  having  done  this,  she  became  resolved 
into  three  female  forms,  thus  creating  a  wife  for  each. 

The  Hawaiians  believe  that  the  large  island  of  Hawaii  was 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  an  egg,  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  w.nter  by  a  bird  of  great  size,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
land.  Did  not  the  instinct  of  our  own  forefathers,  too,  give  utter- 
ance to  this  oracle,  "  Everything  springs  from  the  egg,  it  is  the 
world's  cradle  ?" 

In  the  beginning,  so  Chinese  ^Titers  relate,  when  all  was 
darkness  and  confusion,  there  came  from  a  vast  mundane  egg, 
which  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  a  human  being,  who  is,  and 
has  always  been  known  in  Chinese  annals  as  Poon-Koo-Wong. 
Of  the  upper  portion  of  the  shell,  this  being  fonned  the  heavens, 
and  of  the  lower  part  he  m.nde  the  earth. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Japanese,  according  to  Klaproth,  is, 
that  at  first  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  separated  ;  the 
perfect  principle  and  the  imperfect  principle  were  not  disjointed; 
chaos,  under  the  form  of  an  egg,  contained  the  breath  (or 
vapour),  self-produced,  including  the  germs  of  all  things.  Then 
what  was  pure  and  perfect  ascended  upwards,  and  formed  the 
heavens  (or  sky),  whilst  what  was  dense  and  impure  coagulated, 
was  precipitated,  and  produced  the  earth. 
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It  was  also  a  belief  in  Japan  that  the  world  was  produced 
from  a  cock's  egg.  From  thb  world  a  giant,  who  had  con- 
quered heaven,  made  a  woman  ;  and  she,  by  a  crocodile,  became 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  The  family  of  the  Congues 
wore  tails  to  their  breeches,  in  memory  and  honour  of  their 
extraction. 

The  Chyin  (one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  British  Bumiah)  account 
of  the  genesis  of  the  human  race  is  as  follows  :  After  the 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  appeared — though  to  what 
cause  these  owed  their  origin  is  not  clear — the  earth,  of  its  own 
productive  and  generative  power,  gave  birth  to  a  woman  who 
was  named  HIee-neu.  She  produced  a  hundred  eggs,  from 
which  were  born  the  different  races  of  men.  One  egg  which 
failed  to  hatch  with  the  others  she  threw  away;  but  a  certain 
bird  found  it,  and  sat  on  and  hatched  it,  when  it  produced 
two  beings,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  eventually  married. 

In  the  Australian  creed,  the  earth  lay  in  darkness  till  one 
of  the  former  race  threw  a  hen's  egg  into  space,  where  it 
becaine  the  sun. 

Ooscopy  and  Oomaniia  were  two  methods  of  the  ancients  of 
divination  by  eggs.  An  example  under  the  fonner  name  is 
related  by  Suetonius,  who  says  that  Livia,  when  she  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  she  would  be  the  mother  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
kept  an  egg  in  her  bosom  at  a  proper  temperature,  until  a 
chick  with  a  beautiful  cockscomb  came  forth.  Oomantia 
denotes  a  method  of  divining  the  signs  or  characters  appearing 
in  eggs. 

According  to  Pliny,  Umbricius,  the  most  skilful  aruspex  of 
his  own  time,  stated  that  the  vulture  laid  thirteen  eggs ;  that 
with  one  egg  it  purified  the  others  and  its  nest,  and  afterwards 
threw  it  away. 

Dr.  Jamieson  obsen-es,  that  eggs  always  forming  a  part  of  the 
niral  feast  of  Behine  (supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  the  sun),  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  rite  of  the  symbolic  egg  is  as  ancient  as 
the  heathen  institution  of  the  festival.  As  it  appears  that  the 
Gauls  called  the  sun  "  Bel,"  or  "  Belus,"  in  consequence  of  their 
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communication  with  the  Phcenicians,  the  symbol  of  the  egg 
might  also  be  borrowed  from  them.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
represented  the  heavenly  bodies  as  oviform,  and  worshipped  an 
egg  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  as  an  image  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  also  worshipped  Cneph,  the  architect  of  the 
world,  with  an  egg  issuing  from  his  mouth.*  In  the  hymns 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  P/tatus,  the  first-born  god,  is  said  to  be 
produced  from  an  egg.  On  these  principles  the  story  of  the 
"  Serpentine  Egg,"  to  which  the  Druids  nscribed  such  virtues, 
may  be  explained.  As  they  were  greatly  attached  to  myster)', 
they  most  jjrobably  considered  the  egg  to  be  a  symbol  of 
fecundity,  and  in  this  respect  might  consecrate  it  in  the  worship 
of  the  sun  whom  they  acknowledged,  in  their  external  rites  at 
least,  as  the  universal  parent. 

As  one  of  the  badges  of  his  office,  every  Druid  had  an  egg 
hung  about  his  neck  enchased  in  gold,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
describes  it  as  "about  the  bigness  of  a  moderate  apple;  its 
shell  is  a  cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of  little  cavities,  such  as 
are  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus."  The  manner  of  its  production 
was  rejwrted,  according  to  the  historian,  to  have  been  most 
extraordinary.  It  was  said  to  be  composed  of  the  joint  saliva 
of  a  bed  or  cluster  of  snakes,  intcitwincd  together,  and  never 
to  be  discovered  but  by  its  being  lifted  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hissing  of  the  snakes  ;  when  it  was  caught  in  a  clean  white 
cloth  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  But  this  interference  with 
their  progeny  was  violently  resented  by  the  serpents,  fronn 
whom  the  person  seizing  the  egg  was  obliged  to  escape  on 
horseback  at  full  sjieed.  The  test  of  its  being  a  genuine  egg 
of  this  kind  was  truly  mar\-elious.  When  "  enclosed  in  gold  " 
it  was  thrown  into  a  river,  and  if  genuine  would  swim  against 
the  stream.     The  ancient  Britons  abstained  from  eating  eggs,  on 

*  The  Egyptian^,  if  tlic  resurrection  of  the  btxly  h.id  been  .i  tenet  of 
their  faith,  would,  perhaps,  have  thought  an  egg  no  improper  hieroglyphic 
representation  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  a  living  creature  by  incubation,  after 
the  vital  principle  has  laid  a  long  while  d'jrmanl,  or  seemingly  extinct, 
being  so  truly  marvellous.  The  egg  was  considered  an  emblem  of  the  re- 
novation of  mankind  after  the  Deluge. 
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the  principle  that  it  was  impious  to  destroy  the  \ital  principle  ir 
embrj'o. 

THE  egg  was  the  type  of  hope  and  the  resurrection  among 
the  early  Christians,  and  the  custom  of  giving  coloured 
pasLh  or  jiaste  eggs  on  Easter  morning  is  found  in  the  East,  in 
the  Tyrol,  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  many  parts  of  England,  where 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  •  Pope  Paul  1 1. 
(1464)  issued  a  form  of  benediction  of  eggs  for  England,  Scot- 
land and  Irelandt  In  tlie  "  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Book,"  by 
Nicholas  Dorcastor,  1554,  in  the  form  of  the  "  halowing  of  the 
Pascal  Lambe,  eg^es  and  herbes  on  Easter  Daye,"  the  following 
passage  occurs  :  "  O  God,  who  art  the  maker  of  all  flesh,  who 
gavest  commandements  unto  Noc  and  his  sons  concerning 
clcanc  and  uncleane  bcastcs,  who  liast  also  jicrmitted  mankind 
to  eate  cleane  four-footed  beastes,  even  as  egges  and  green 
herbes."  The  form  concludes  with  the  following  rubric : 
"  Afterwards  let  all  be  sprinkled  with  holye  water,  and  censed 
by  the  priest" 

In  Emilianne's  "  Frauds  of  Romish  Priests  and  Monks,"  we 
find  :  "  On  Easter  Eve  and  Easier  Day  all  the  heads  of  families 
send  great  chargers  full  of  hard  eggs  to  the  church  to  get  them 
blessed,  which  the  priests  perform  by  saying  several  appointed 
prayers,  and  making  great  signs  of  the  Cross  over  them,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water.  The  priest,  having  finished 
the  ceremony,  demands  how  many  dozen  eggs  there  are  in 
every  basin These  blest  eggs  have  the  virtue  of  sanctify- 

•  In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  ol  Antiquaries  Tor  1805,"  is  a 
paper  on  ilic  Roll  of  the  expenses  of  the  household  of  Kilward  I.,  in  which 
IS  the  following  item  in  'he  accounts  for  Easter  Sunday  :  "  Kour  hundred 
and  a  half  of  eggs,  eighteen]>ence."  The  purpose  for  which  so  great  a 
quantity  was  procured  for  the  day,  was  in  order  to  have  tliem  staincfl  in 
boiling,  or  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to  the 
Royal  I totischold.  L-  •■"_»• 

t  This  ritual  contains  several  forms  of  benediction,  such  as  the  fcillnwing: 
"  Uless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  ihcc,  this  thy  creature  of  cggf,  thai  it  may 
Ijecomc  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  thy  faithful  sen-ants,  eating  it  in  thank- 
fulness to  Ibcc  on  account  of  the  Kesurrectiun  of  our  Loril,''  etc. 
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ing  the  entrails  of  the  body,  and  are  to  be  the  first  fat  or  fleshy 
nourishment  they  lake  after  the  abstinence  of  Lent  The 
Italians  do  not  only  abstain  from  fiesh  during  Lent,  but  also 
from  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  all  white  meats.  As  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  blessed,  every  one  carries  his  jxjrtion  home,  and 
causeth  a  large  table  to  be  set  in  the  best  room  of  the  house, 
which  they  cover  with  their  best  linen,  all  bestrewed  with 
flowers,  and  place  round  about  it  a  dozen  dishes  of  meat,  and 
the  great  charger  of  eggs  in  the  midst.  'Tis  a  very  pleasant 
sight  to  see  these  tables  set  forth  in  the  houses  of  great  persons, 
when  they  expose  on  side  tables  (round  about  the  chamber) 
all  the  ])late  they  have  in  the  house,  and  whatever  else  they  have 
that  is  rich  and  curious,  in  honour  of  their  Easter  eggs,  which 
of  themselves  yield  a  very  fair  show,  for  the  shells  of  them  are 
all  painted  with  divers  colours  and  gilt.  Sometimes  they  are 
no  less  than  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  charger,  neatly  laid 
together  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  table  continues,  in  the 
same  posture,  covered  all  the  Easter  week,  and  all  those  who 
come  to  visit  them  at  that  time  are  invited  to  eat  an  Easter  egg 
with  them,  which  they  must  not  refuse." 

Henr)'  VIII.  received  a  Paschal  egg  in  a  case  of  silver 
filigree  from  the  pope.  De  Moleon  says  that  at  Angers,  on 
Easter  Day,  two  chaplains,  standing  behind  the  altar,  addressed 
two  jiriests  who  advanced  towards  them  thus :  "  Whom  seek 
ye?''  and  to  the  reply,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  crucified  I"  was 
sa'd,  "He  is  not  here;  He  is  risen."  Then  those  who 
personated  the  Marys  took  from  the  altar  two  ostrich  eggs 
wrapped  in  silk,  and  descended,  chanting,  "Alleluia,  the  Lord 
is  risen." 

The  customs  in  various  countries  connected  with  Easter 
eggs  have  varied  but  little  during  a  long  lapse  of  years.  In 
Hakluyt's  "Voyages  "(ed.  1589),  he  speaks  of  the  common  ix:ople 
in  Russia  carrying  eggs  coloured  red  on  that  day,  and  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  having  theirs  gilded.  "  When  two 
friends  meete  during  the  Easter  Holydayes,  they  come  and  take 
one  another  by  the  hand ;  the  one  of  them  saith,  '  The  Lord, 
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or  Christ,  is  risen  !'     The  other  answereth,  '  It  is  so  or  a  trueth,' 
and  then  they  kiss  and  exchange  their  eggcs." 

The  red  colour  mentioned  is  in  memory  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  sin.*  In  Germany,  sometimes  instead  of  eggs 
at  Easter,  an  emblematical  jjrint  was  presented.  One  of  these 
is  preserved  in  the  Print-Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Three 
hens  are  shown  upholding  a  basket,  in  which  are  placed  three 
eggs  ornamented  with  re])resentations  illustrative  of  the  resur- 
rectioa  Over  the  centre  egg,  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  a  chalice 
representinij  Faith,  the  other  eggs  bearing  the  emblems  of  Hope 
and  Charity.     Beneath  all  are  the  following  lines : 

"All  goml  tilings  are  three, 
Therefore  I  present  you  three  Easier  Eggs ; 
Faith  and  Mope  together  with  Charity. 
Never  lose  from  the  Heart 
I'ailh  to  the  Church  j   \U>\ye  in  God, 
And  love  llim  to  thy  death." 

In  connection  with  peculiar  customs  in  regard  to  Easter 
eggs,  we  find  a  curious  instance  mentioned  in  the  pages  of 
Hyde's  "  Oriental  Sports,"  to  the  effect,  that  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Mesopotamia,  on  Easter  Day,  children  buy  as  many 
eggs  as  they  can,  and  stain  them  in  different  colnurs.  One  of 
their  sports  is  in  striking  their  eggs  one  against  another,  and 
the  egg  that  first  breaks  is  won  by  the  owner  of  the  egg  that 
struck  it.  Immediately  another  egg  was  pitted  against  the 
winning  one,  and  so  it  went  on  until  the  last  remaining  egg  is 
declared  victor. 

A  similar  custom  to  this  is  recorded  in  Hone's  "  Every-day 
Book  "  (vol  L  p.  427)  as  occurring  on  the  borders  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  It  states,  "  The  majority  of  pace  eggs  are  simjily 
dyed,  or  dotted  with  tallow,  to  present  a  pie-bald  or  bird'seye 

•  With  the  first  week  after  Easier  commences  the  festival  of  the 
Krasnaya  Gorka,  the  rc<l  or  bright  little  hill,  the  eipilhet  referring,  like  the 
red  colour  of  the  Easter  cgijs,  to  the  lirighlne^is  of  the  spring,  and  the  name 
of  "little  hill  "licing  given  to  it  l)ccau«  it  was  origin.illy  held  on  some  high 
place.  The  chief  feature  is  \\\it  KIwmvJ,  the  circling  dance,  attended  liy 
choral  song.  The  principal  singer  on  these  occasions  is  a  woman,  who 
holds  in  her  hands  a  round  loaf  and  a  ted  egg — each  an  emblem  of  the  suu. 


appearance.  These  are  designed  for  the  junior  boys.  In  the 
process  of  dyeing  they  are  boiled  pretty  hard,  so  as  to  prevent 
inconvenience  if  crushed  in  the  hand  or  the  pocket.  But  the 
strength  of  the  shell  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  pace 
egg,  whose  owner  aspires  only  to  the  conquest  over  a  rival 
youth.  Holding  his  egg  in  liis  hand,  he  challenges  his  com- 
panion to  give  blow  for  blow.  One  of  the  eggs  is  sure  to  be 
broken,  and  its  shattered  remains  arc  the  sf)oil  of  the  conqueror, 
who 'is  instantly  invested  with  the  title  of  'a  cock  of  one,  two, 
three,'  etc.,  in  proportion  as  it  may  have  fractured  his  antagon- 
ists' eggs  in  the  conflict.  A  successful  egg,  in  the  contest  with 
one  which  had  previously  gained  honours,  adds  to  its  number 
the  reckoning  of  its  vanquished  foe.  An  egg  which  is  a  'cock' 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  is  frccjucntly  cliallenged." 

The  same  contributor  to  the  "  Every-day  Book  "  (writing 
under  date  March  19,  1825)  mentions  a  custom  prevalent  in 
some  jKirts  of  Cumberland,  of  sending  reciprocal  presents  of 
eggs  at  Easter  to  the  children  of  families  between  whom  any 
intimacy  subsisted.  The  modes  adopted  to  prepare  the  eggs 
for  presentation  were  their  being  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a 
few  moments,  and  the  end  of  a  common  tallow-candle  was 
made  use  of  to  inscribe  the  names  of  individuals,  dates  of  par- 
ticular events,  etc.  The  warmth  of  the  egg  rendered  this  a 
vcr)-  easy  process.  Thus  inscribed,  the  egg  was  placed  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  saturated  witli  cochineal,  or  other  dye-woods; 
the  part  over  which  the  tallow  had  been  passed  was  impervious 
to  the  operation  of  the  dye,  and  consequently,  when  the  egg 
was  removed  from  the  pan,  there  appeared  no  discoloration 
of  the  egg  where  the  inscription  had  been  traced,  but  the  egg 
presented  a  white  inscription  on  a  coloured  ground. 

In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England  generally,  it  b  still 
customary  to  boil  eggs  hard,  and  give  them  to  children  for  toys 
on  Easter  Sunday.*     In  these  places  children  ask  for  their 


*  The  reason  for  giving  an  egg  to  an  infant  whose  career  has  just  com- 
menced might  be  to  wish  the  child  h'fe  without  end,  or  as  long  as  possible, 
in  conlbrtnily  with  the  shape  of  the  egg. 
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"  Pace  eggs,"  as  they  are  termed,  at  this  season,  for  a  fairing ; 
and  in  Lancashire,  young  people,  fantastically  dressed,  armed 
with  wooden  or  tin  swords,  and  their  faces  smeared,  used  to  go 
from  house  to  house,  at  each  of  wliich,  if  ])crmitted,  they  per- 
formed some  grotesque  antics.  The  performers  were  called 
pace-eggers. 

This  was  a  relic  of  former  customs  connected  with  Easter 
eggs,  for  Father  Carmeli,  in  his  "  Historj-  of  Customs,"  men- 
tions that  during  Easter,  and  the  following  days,  hard  eggs, 
painted  of  different  colours,  but  principally  red,  were  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  season  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  Trovence,  where 
in  the  public  places  there  were  certain  sjiorts  with  eggs.  Thb 
custom  he  derives  from  the  Jews  or  the  Pagans,  for  he  observed 
it  in  both.  In  "  Sketches  of  Germany  and  the  Germans  in 
1834,  1835,  '^361"  the  writer  obsen-es  that  "  Easter  is  another 
season  for  the  interchange  of  civilities,  when  instead  of  the 
coloured  egg  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  which  is  there 
merely  a  toy  for  children,  the  Vienna  Easter  egg  is  comjKised 
of  silver,  mother-of-pearl,  bronze,  or  some  other  expensive 
material,  and  filled  with  jewels,  trinkets,  or  ducats." 

"Nothing,"  observes  Kolil  m  his  "Russia,"  "is  more  amusing 
than  to  visit  the  markets  and  stalls  where  the  painted  eggs  are 
sold.  Some  are  painted  in  a  variety  of  [latterns ;  some  have 
verses  inscribed  on  them,  but  the  more  usual  inscription  is  the 
general  Easter  greeting,  '  Christohs  voskress ' — '  Christ  is  risen  ;' 
or  '  Eat  and  think  of  me,'  etc.  The  wealthier  do  not,  of  course, 
content  themselves  with  veritable  eggs,  dyed  with  Brazil  wood, 
but  profit  by  the  custom  to  show  their  taste  and  gallantry. 
Scarcely  any  materia!  is  to  be  named  that  is  not  made  into 
Elaster  eggs.  At  the  imperial  glass-cutting  manufactory  we  saw 
two  halls  filled  with  workmen,  employed  in  nothing  else  but 
in  cutting  (lowers  and  figures  on  eggs  of  crystal.  Pan  of  them 
were  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress  to  give  away  as  presents  to 
the  courtiers." 

A  correspondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  (December  ai, 
1 878)  relates,  concerning  the  collection  of  the  "  Tulken  Eggs," 


that  when  a  boy,  forty  years  ago,  he  resided  occasionally  at  one 
of  the  old  castles  in  the  southern  part  of  Wexford  county,  in 
Ireland,  and  at  Easter-time  a  peculiar  custom  was  obsentd. 
A  person  was  sent  round  to  the  different  tenants,  by  whom 
eggs  were  given  to  him  for  the  landlord.  The  number  of  eggs 
seemed  optional,  but  the  contribution  had  evidently  some  feudal 
bearing  in  reference  to  the  land.  The  process  was  called  "  col- 
lecting the  Tulken  eggs." 

Sir  R.  K.  rorter,  in  his  "  Travels,"  mentions  that  at  a  period 
of  the  year  corresponding  to  Easter,  the  "  Feast  of  Novroose,  or 
of  the  waters,"  is  held,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  prior 
to  Mohammedanism.  It  lasts  for  si.\  days,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge — 
events  constantly  synchronised  and  confounded  in  pagan  cos- 
mogonies. At  this  period  eggs  are  presented  to  friends,  in 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Mundane  egg,  for  which  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  were  to  contend  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

When  the  many  identities  which  existed  between  Druidism 
and  Magianism  are  considered,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
Persian  commemoration  of  the  creation  originated  our  Easter- 

In  Galicia  there  still  lingers  a  tradition  that  somewhere  far 
away,  beyond  the  dark  seas,  there  dwells  the  happy  nation  of 
the  Rakhmane.  They  lead  a  holy  life,  for  they  abstain  from 
eating  flesh  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  one  day, 
the  "  Rakhinanian  Easter  Sunday."  And  that  festival  is  cele- 
brated by  them  on  the  day  on  which  the  shell  of  a  consecrated 
Easter  egg  floats  to  them  across  the  wide  sea  which  divides 
them  from  the  lands  inhabited  by  ordinar)-  mortals. 

La  Mott(  du  Foiigarii  is  an  ancient  Druidical  barrow,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  Dieppe,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered 
with  corn.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  festival  held  annually  on 
Easter  Monday,  which  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Revolution.  At  i\ns  fcie  a  hundred  eggs  were  put  into  a  basket, 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  ;  a  circle  was  formed, 
and  one  of  the  parties  took  an  egg,  which  he  successively  carried 
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to  the  top  of  the  mound,  until  they  were  all  placed  there  ;  he 
then  brought  them  back,  one  by  one,  until  they  were  replaced 
in  the  basket.  In  the  meantime,  another  man  belonging  to  the 
party  ra»  the  egi^s,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  went  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Bacqueville,  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  spot ;  and  if  he  returned  before  the  hundredth  egg  was  re- 
placed in  the  basket,  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  course,  a  hogs- 
head of  cider,  which  he  afterwards  distributed  among  his  friends. 
The  whole  jiarty  now  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  and 
danced  in  a  ring  round  the  mound,  representing  a  chain  without 
end.  The  egg  figured  in  this  rural  /i'U  in  memor}'  of  the 
serpent-egg  consecrated  by  the  Druids ;  it  was  also  an  emblem 
of  the  year,  as  attested  by  the  accounts  of  many  religious  cere- 
monies in  different  nations. 

Thiers,  in  his  "Traitd  des  Supersthions,"  observes  that  he 
has  known  jjcoiile  who  preser\'ed  all  the  year  such  eggs  as  are 
laid  on  Good  Friday,  as  they  think  them  good  to  extinguish 
fires  when  thrown  on  them. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  popish  practice  at 
Easter  of  creeping  to  the  cross,  with  eggs  and  apples,  which 
was  censured  by  John  Bate,  in  his  "  Declaration  of  Bonner's 
Articles,"  1554. 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  Dorsetshire  (1570),  by  William 
Keltic,  it  is  stated  that  on  Good  Friday  "  the  Roman  Catholics 
offered  unto  Christe  eggs  and  bacon  to  be  in  his  favour  till 
Easter  Day  was  past." 


AN  "eirack's"  egg,  that  is  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  hen,  is 
used  in  Scotland  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  a 
"Hallow  E'en"  charm;  such  eggs  arc  carefully  watched  for, 
and  when  obtained,  are  preserved  against  the  advent  of  that 
festival.  The  dread  hour  of  midnight  being  at  hand,  the 
eirack's  egg  is  broken  raw,  or  rather  the  shell  is  pierced  so  as 
to  admit  the  "white"  exuding  drop  by  drop.  This  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  a  wine-glass,  two-thirds  full  of  clear  water, 
until  little  is  left  behind  but  the  yolk.     The  palm  of  one  hand 
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is  then  lidd  over  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  which  b  tliereupon 
turned  bottom-up,  and  the  albumen  floating  in  the  water  being 
thus  sent  whirling  through  it,  ultimately  settles  down  in  the 
broad  part  of  the  glass  next  the  hand.  Gradually  accumulating 
there,  it  assumes  cloudy  and  fantastic  forms,  which  are  suppose<] 
to  foreshadow  the  trade  of  the  future  spouse  of  the  person' 
holding  the  glass.  Sometimes  a  phantom-ship  in  full  sail  is 
represented,  betokening  a  sailor ;  a  shadowy  battle  foretells  of 
a  soldier  lover ;  a  mass  having  some  distant  resemblance  to  a 
sheep,  gives  promise  of  a  shepherd  swain,  and  so  on.  But  the 
charm  is  only  yet  half  complete.  The  contents  of  the  glass 
have  next  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  to  be  retained  there 
while  the  seeker  after  the  secrets  of  futurity  goes  forth  into  the 
night.  Not  a  single  drop  must  be  swallowed  until  the  person 
trying  the  charm  hears  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  called  out  If  the  "operator''  be  a  village  maiden, 
she  has  not,  generally,  long  to  wait.  The  lads  of  the  village 
are  astir  on  such  nights,  and  are  given  to  calling  out  each  other's 
names  to  attract  the  attention  of  companions.  The  name  first 
heard  thus,  will  be  the  name  of  the  future  husband  of  her  who 
tries  the  charm,  and  the  contents  of  the  mouth  must  be  swal- 
lowed the  monuiit  that  the  name  is  heard. 

In  Ireland,  at  Hallow  E'en,  among  other  curious  customs, 
the  women  take  the  yolks  from  some  eggs  boiled  hard  ;  fill 
the  eggs  with  salt,  and  eat  egg,  shell,  and  salt  They  are  careful 
not  to  quench  their  thirst  until  morning.  If  at  night  tliey 
dream  that  their  lovers  are  at  hand  with  water,  they  believe , 
they  will  be  jilted. 

People  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  say  that  to  cross  ' 
one's  face  with  the  first  new-laid  egg  of  a  chicken  that  h.as  been 
hatched  in  spring,  and  begins  to  lay  shortly  before  Christmas 
of  the  same  year,  is  considered  the  means  of  improving  and 
beautifying  the  complexion. 

^ALISMANIC  properties  were,  in  former  times,  attributed 
to  a  peculiarly  marked  or  formed  egg  ;  and  instances  aie 
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recorded  by  various  authors,  of  eggs  hatched  with  figures  of 
comets  or  eclipses  on  them. 

The  comet  of  1 680  created  great  consternation,  especially  at 
Rome.  The  7>wf /Vv7/'«/'«/7/J/rr<-//r>' of  that  date  states:  "We 
have  many  nights  been  surprised  with  the  sight  of  that  pro- 
digious blazing  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  But  that  which 
more  amazes  us  is,  that  since  its  appearance,  a  hen,  in  the  house 
of  Seignior  Massimi  de  Campidoglio,  in  this  city  (Rome),  laid 
an  egg  in  which  there  is  very  conspicuously  seen  the  perfect 
figure  of  this  comet,  the  inward  part  of  the  egg  being  ver)-  clear, 
and  the  shell  transparent.  In  the  greater  end  is  the  star, 
whence  a  blaze  or  luminous  beam  shines  very  bright  to  the  other 
end.  It  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  a  servant  of  the  said 
Massimi,  who,  with  wonder,  showed  it  to  his  master ;  and  it 
hath  since  been  carried  to  be  viewed  by  the  Pope,  who,  as  wise 
and  infallible  as  he  is,  docs  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  most  of  the  Grandees  of  Rome,  have 
likewise  beheld  it  with  admiration,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be 
carefully  reposited,  where  it  administers  not  a  little  matter  of 
speculation  to  our  philosophers." 

The  Loyal  Proltstaiit,  also,  gave  some  further  particulars  re- 
specting this  wonderful  egg,  to  which  the  editor  added  a  sketch. 
"Rome,  I^Iarch  6,  1681.  There  did  a[)pear  here,  about  the 
middle  of  December  last,  a  strange  and  a  wonderful  Comet 
near  tJic  Caliptick,  in  the  sign  of  Libra,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
Virgin,  .^t  the  same  time,  a  prodigious  egg  was  laid  by  a 
young  pullet  (which  had  never  laid  before),  with  a  perfect  comet 
in  it,  and  as  many  stars  in  the  same  form  as  the  enclosed  figure 
shows.  All  the  great  ones  of  Rome  have  seen  it — even  the 
Queen  and  the  Pope.  What  you  see  in  the  inclosed  paper,  is 
in  the  egg  most  clearly  expressed,  and  not  upon  the  shell.  The 
Roman  wits  are  now  very  busy  guessing  at  what  this  comet  and 
this  egg  may  portend."  The  account  ends,  "This  is  an  exact 
draught  of  the  egg  as  it  was  printed  in  Italy  ;  but  all  jiersons 
arc  left  to  their  own  choice,  whether  they  will  believe  either  this, 
or  anv  of  our  late  home-bred  miracles  or  visions." 
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/^OCKS  eggs  appeared  in  olden  times  to  hare  had  an  im- 
^  portance  utterly  inconceivable.  At  Basle,  in  1474,  legal 
proceedings  were  actually  taken  against  a  cock  for  having  laid 
an  egg.  For  the  prosecution  it  was  proved,  that  cocks'  eggs 
were  of  inestimnble  value  for  mixing  in  certain  magical  prepara- 
tions ;  that  a  sorcerer  would  rather  possess  a  cock's  egg  than  be 
master  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  that  in  pagan  lands 
Satan  employed  witches  to  hatch  such  eggs,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded animals  most  injurious  to  all  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
race.  The  advocate  for  the  defence  admitted  the  facts  of  the 
ca.se,  but  asked  what  Icg.il  animus  had  been  proved  against  his 
client,  what  injurj-  to  man  or  beast  had  it  effected?  Besides, 
the  laying  of  the  egg  was  an  involuntary  act,  and,  as  such,  not 
punishable  by  law.  If  the  crime  of  sorcery  were  imputed,  the 
cock  was  innocent ;  for  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of 
Satan  ever  having  made  a  compact  with  one  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. In  reply,  the  public  prosecutor  alleged  that,  though  the 
devil  did  not  make  com]jacts  with  brutes,  he  sometimes  entered 
into  them  ;  and  though  the  swine  possessed  by  devils,  as  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  were  involuntary  agents,  yet  they,  neverthe- 
less, were  jiunished  by  being  caused  to  run  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  .sea,  and  so  perished  in  the  waters. 

The  pleadings  in  this  case,  recorded  by  Hemmerlin,  are  volu- 
minous ;  suflice  it  to  say  that  the  cock  was  condemned  to 
death,  not  as  a  cock,  but  as  a  sorcerer  or  devil  in  the  foim  of  a 
cock,  and  was  with  its  egg  burned  at  the  stake,  with  all  the  due 
form  and  solemnity  of  a  judicial  punishment. 

The  condemnation  of  the  cock  belongs  to  the  wide  range  of 
sorcery,  which  especially  found  believers  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  professors  of  the  black  art  were 
accused  of  allying  themselves  to  Satan  by  a  host  of  malpractices, 
and  amongst  others  by  cock's  eggs,  from  a  belief  that  they  con- 
tained serpents ;  thus  the  cock  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
wiih  the  egg  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  laid. 

Lapeyronie,  in  the  "  Memoires  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences  " 
for    1 7 10,   gives   some   interesting  details   on   the  pretended 
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cocks'  eggs,  in  which  he  exposes  the  folly  of  this  popular  error, 
■which  was,  even  in  his  time,  shared  by  jjcople  of  a  suijerior 
position. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  states,  that  the 
generation  of  a  "  Basilisk  '"  is  siifiposed  to  proceed  from  a 
cock's  egg,  hatched  under  a  toad  or  serpent — a  conceit  which 
he  obser\'es  is  as  monstrous  as  the  brood  itself.  He  endeavours 
to  account  for  its  "  Killing  at  a  distance  ;  it  jroisoneth  by  the 
eye,  and  by  the  priority  of  vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it  may 
be  at  some  distance,  and  destructive  without  corporal  contaction, 
what  uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the  eflect,  there  is  no  high 
improbability  in  the  relation.  For,  if  plagues  and  pestilential 
alotnes  have  been  conveyed  in  the  air  from  different  regions  ; 
if  men  at  a  distance  have  infected  each  other  ;  if  the  shadowes 
of  some  trees  be  noxious  ;  if  torpedoes  deliver  their  opium  at  a 
distance,  and  stupifye  beyond  themselves ;  we  cannot  reason- 
ably deny  that  they  may  proceed  from  subtiUcr  seeds,  more 
agile  emanations,  which  contemn  these  laws,  and  invade  at  dis- 
tance unexpected.  Thus  it  is  not  impossible  what  is  affirmed 
of  this  animal  ;  the  visible  rayes  of  their  eyes  carrying  forth  the 
subtilest  portion  of  their  poison,  which  received  by  the  eye  of 

*  Many  fables  were  current  respecting  the  cockatrice,  or  basilisk ;  the 
killing  by  a  look  i»  alluded  to  by  Shakspcarc  in  "  Twcli'th  Night :" 

"  Say  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  dealh-darting  eye  of  cockatrice." 

King  Henry  \'I.,  when  he  hears  of  ihe  death  of  his  uncle  Humphrey,  the 
good  Duke  of  Gloviccsfer,  says  to  Suffolk  : 

"Come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  also  speak  of  the  basilisk  in  the  "Woman-hater:" 

"The  basilisk's  death-doing  eye." 

But  there  was  a  still   further  refinement ;    (hat  if  the   cockatrice  first  saw 
the  person,  he  killed  him  by  it  i  but  if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 
Dryden  h.is  alluded  to  this  fancy  : 

"  Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye,  • 
If  they  ite  first  they  kill,  if  setn  they  die." 

They  were  supposed  to  penetrate  steel  by  [jecking  it. 
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man  or  beast,  infecteth  first  the  brain,  and  is  from  thence  com- 
municated to  the  heart." 

In  Swan's  "Speculum  Mundi "  (1635),  the  origin  of  the 
cockatrice,  or  basilisk,  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "  That  they  Ije  bred 
out  of  an  egg  laid  by  an  old  cock,  is  scarce  credible  ;  howbeit 
some  affirm  with  great  confidence,  that  when  the  cock  waxeth 
old  .  .  .  there  growcth  in  liim,  of  his  corruptt-d  seed,  a  little 
egg  with  a  thin  film  instead  of  a  shell,  and  this  being  hatched 
by  a  toad  or  some  such-like  creature,  bringetli  forth  a  venomous 
worm,  though  not  this  basilisk,  that  king  of  serpents," 

In  the  "  British  Apollo  "  (edit.  1726),  we  find  : 

"  Ye  sons  of  wisdom,  charming  youths, 

Resolve  a  iloubling  fair, 
Whither  or  no  there's  any  truth 

In  what  old  folks  declare  ; 
Tlicy  will  alEtm  thai  ihey  have  seen 

Cock's  eggs,  which  I  declare, 
In  my  opinion  seems  akin 

To  eggs  laid  by  a  mare." 

The  answer  is  waggishly  given  ; 


"  A  man  may  well  in  lahour  fall. 
And  ne'er  your  reason  shock, 
As  that  an  egg,  (hough  ne'er  so  small, 
May  be  laid  by  a  cock." 

When  a  hen  has  laid  ninety-nine  ordinary  sized  eggs,  she  lays 
a  ver)^  small  one,  which  is  called  the  "  cent  "  egg,  or  cock-egg. 
This  egg  is  a  ix;cuUar  one.  It  is  very  small,  not  so  large  as  a 
pigeon's,  and  contains  no  yolk,  but  is  full  of  albumen.  The 
Derbyshire  folks  say,  that  could  the  "  cent "  egg  be  hatched, 
forth  would  come  a  cockatrice. 


BIRDS'  eggs  appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  invalu- 
able quality,  according  to  popular  belief — that  of  curing 
drunkenness.  Thus  Swan,  in  his  "  Speculum  Mundi,"  sa)-s : 
"  The  egges  of  jan  owle  broken  and  put  into  the  cup  of  a 
drunkard,  or  one  desirous  to  follow  drinking,  will  so  work  with 
him  that  he  will  suddenlie  lolhe  his  good   liquor,  and  be  dis- 
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pleased  with  drinking."  A  very  probable  consequence,  we  may 
add,  of  such  a  recipe.  • 

The  same  property  is  attached  to  the  stork's  egg,  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders  writes  in  the  Field  (April  18,  1874): 
"  As  I  was  walking  through  the  Plaza  de  Mercado,  or  market- 
place at  Seville,  with  Manuel,  an  old  fruit-seller  asked  him  to 
get  her  a  stork's  egg  for  her  son.  Then  came  a  bargain,  and 
finally  the  old  lady  agreed  to  give  ten  reals — an  enormous  price 
for  her,  and  for  such  an  article.  Manuel  informed  me  that  her 
son  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  a 
stork's  egg  is  a  certain  cure  for  this  unfortunate  habit." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1787)  we  find  it  stated: 
"That  it  is  usual  with  many  persons  about  Exeter,  who  are 
affected  with  agues,  to  visit  at  dead  of  night  the  nearest  cross- 
road, five  different  times,  and  there  burj'  a  new-laid  egg.  The 
visit  is  paid  about  an  hour  before  the  cold  fit  is  expected ;  and 
they  are  persuaded  that  with  the  egg  they  will  burj'  the  ague. 
If  the  experiment  fail  (and  the  agitation  it  occasions  may  often 
render  it  successful),  they  attribute  it  to  some  unlucky  accident 
that  may  have  befallen  them  on  the  way.  In  the  execution  of 
this  matter  they  obscrvx  the  strictest  silence,  taking  care  not  to 
speak  to  anyone  whom  they  may  happen  to  meet." 

In  the  Countess  of  Kent's  "  Choice  Manual  "  (1676),  we  read 
of  a  curious  emiiloyment  of  an  egg  as  an  antidote  to  jwisons, 
etc.  "  An  approved  medicine  for  the  plague,  called  the  philoso- 
pher's egg.  It  is  a  most  excellent  preservative  against  all 
poysons,  or  dangerous  diseases  that  draw  towards  the  heart 
Take  a  new-laid  egg,  and  break  a  hole  so  broad,  as  you  may 
take  out  the  white  clean  from  the  yolk,  then  take  one  ounce  of 
saffron,  and  mingle  it  with  the  yolk,'  etc 

Dr.  Doran  observes  amusingly,  that  "  In  some  parts  of  Africa 
where  eggs  are  very  scarce,  and  the  priests  are  very  fond  of 

*  An  owl's  egg  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  cRicacioas  in  presemng 
the  hair,  and  making  it  curl ;  but  Pliny  asks  who  ever  siw  an  owl's  egg, 
inasmuch  as  the  bird  itself  was  a  prodigy  ;  and  he  further  intjuires  who 
could  try  it,  especially  on  his  hair? 
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them,  it  has  been  revealed  to  the  people  that  it  is  sacrilege  for 
any  but  clerical  gentlemen  to  eat  eggs !  The  lay  scruple,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  quieted  by  the  assurance,  that  though  the 
sacred  hens  produce  only  for  the  servants  at  the  altar,  the  latter 
never  address  themselves  to  the  food  in  question,  without  the 
whole  body  of  the  laity  profiting  thereby !  All  the  eggs  in . 
Africa,  passing  the  oesophagus  of  a  priest,  could  hardly  nourish 
a  layman,  even  though  the  eggs  were  as  gigantic  as  those  which 
an  old  author  says  arc  presented  by  ladies  in  the  moon  to  their 
profoundly  delighted  husbands,  and  from  which  spring  young 
babies,  six  feet  high,  and  men  at  all  points." 

In  East  Norfolk  there  is  a  notion  that  if  a  less  number  of 
primroses  than  thirteen  be  brought  into  a  house  on  the  first 
occasion  of  bringing  any  in,  so  many  eggs  only  will  each  hen  or 
goose  hatch  that  season. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  obser\-es : 
"  When  recently  admitted  into  deacon's  orders,  my  gravity  was 
sorely  tried  by  being  called  on  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  two 
old  women,  arising  from  one  of  them  having  given  one  prim- 
rose to  her  neighbour's  child,  for  the  puqwse  of  making  her 
hens  hatch  but  one  chicken  out  of  each  set  of  eggs.  And  it 
was  seriously  maintained  that  the  charm  had  been  successful. 

"  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  it  only  has  an  influence  over 
geese.  Perhaps  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
belief  In  early  seasons  persons  are  induced  to  bring  sj^eci- 
mcns  of  the  first  spring  flowers  that  they  find  In  such  seasons, 
too,  fowls  lay  early,  and  perhaps  do  not  sufficiently  protect 
their  eggs.  The  ungenial  weather  which  too  frequently  succeeds, 
spoils  the  eggs ;  and  the  effect  is  attributed  to  the  primroses,  of 
course.  The  cases  where  a  few  flowers  are  brought  in,  and  the 
fowls  have  numerous  broods,  remain  unnoticed." 

Camden,  in  his  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish," 
remarks  that  if  the  owners  of  horses  eat  eggs,  they  must  take 
care  to  cat  an  even  number,  otherwise  some  mischief  will 
betide  the  horses.  Grooms  are  not  allowed  eggs,  and  the 
riders  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands  after  eating  them." 
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In  the  north  of  England  the  housewife  thinks  it  lucky  to  set 
a  hen  on  an  odd  number  of  eggs,  for  if  she  sets  the  hen  on  an 
even  number  there  will  be  no  chickens. 

In  Derbyshire  it  is  considered  that  a  hen  must  not  be  set 
with  twelve  eggs  under  her,  the  number  must  be  either  eleven 
or  thirteen.  The  latter  is  the  best,  and  (unusual  in  most  other 
beliefs)  a  lucky  number.  If  twelve  eggs  are  sat  upon,  the  hen 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  hatching  them  ;  and'  if  hatched,  the 
chickens  will  do  no  good. 

A  wTiter  in  Hone's  "Year  Book  "  observes  (under  date  1831), 
"  Tiiat  it  is  customary  with  the  good  housewives  of  Norfolk, 
on  i)lacing  a  'dutch  or  litter'  of  eggs  (generally  thirteen)  in 
a  nest  for  incubation  (more  particularly  of  a  goose  or  duck), 
to  swing  a  lighted  candle  over  them  at  the  time,  as  a  charm, 
to  prevent  hawks,  crows,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  flying  away 
with  the  young  goslings,  or  ducks  produced  from  the  charmed 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors,'  alluding  to  the 
"conceit  of  ONiim  decumanum,"  says  it  is  so  called  because  the 
tenth  egg  is  bigger  than  any  other,  according  to  the  reason 
alleged  by  Festus,  "Dccumana  ova  dicuntur,  quia  ovum 
decimum  majus  nascitur."  For  the  honour  we  bear  unto  the 
clergy  we  cannot  but  wish  this  true,  but  herein  will  be  found 
no  more  verity  than  the  other  (alluding  to  the  tenth  wave  of  the 
sea  being  more  dangerous  and  greater  than  the  other  waves). 
He  adds,  "The  conceit  is  numeral." 

Crofton  Croker,  in  one  of  his  "  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  gives  an  amusing  story  (the  "  Brewery 
of  Egg-Shells "),  in  which  Mrs.  Sullivan,  fancying  that  her 
youngest  child  had  been  exchanged  by  fairies  theft,  is  recom- 
mended by  Ellen  Leah,  a  wise  woman,  to  try  the  experiment, 
as  a  test,  of  brewing  egg-shells.  She  put  the  pot  on  the  fire, 
and  plenty  of  turf  under  it,  and  set  the  water  boiling  at  such  a 
rate  that,  if  ever  water  was  red-hot,  it  surely  was.  "The  child 
was  lying  for  a  wonder  quite  easy  and  quiet  in  the  cradle, 
every  now  and  then  cocking  his  eye,  that  would  twinkle  as  keen 
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as  a  star  in  the  frosty  night,  over  at  the  great  fire,  and  the  big 
pot  upon  it ;  and  he  looked  on  with  great  attention  at  Mrs. 
Sullivan  breaking  the  eggs,  and  putting  down  the  egg-shells  to 
boil.  At  last  he  asked,  with  the  voice  of  a  very  old  man, 
'  What  are  you  doing,  mammy  ?*  Mrs.  Sullivan's  heart,  as  she 
said  herself,  was  up  in  her  mouth  ready  to  choke  her,  at  hearing 
the  child  speak.  But  she  contrived  to  put  the  poker  in  the 
fire,  and  to  answer,  without  making  any  wonder  at  the  words, 
'  I'm  brewing,  a  vick '  (my  son).  '  And  what  are  you  brewing, 
mammy  ?*  said  the  little  imp,  whose  supernatural  gift  of  speech 
now  proved,  beyond  question,  that  he  was  a  fairy  substitute 
On  Mrs.  Sullivan's  reply,  '  Egg-shells,'  the  imp,  starting  up  in 
the  cradle  and  clapping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  'I'm  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  the  world,  and  I  never  saw  a  brewery  of  egg- 
shells before  !'  The  poker  was  by  this  time  quite  red,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  seizing  it,  ran  furiously  towards  the  cradle ;  but  some- 
how or  other  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  and 
the  poker  flew  out  of  her  hand  to  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
However,  she  got  up,  and  on  going  to  the  cradle  saw  her  own 
child  in  a  sweet  sleep." 

The  story  has  been  told  with  some  immaterial  variations  in 
Grose's  "Provincial  Glossary,"  where  it  is  quoted  from  a 
"  Pleasant  Treatise  on  Witchcraft."  For  instance,  Ellen  Leah 
is  there  represented  by  an  old  man,  and  the  mother  of  the 
changeling,  instead  of  brewing  the  egg-shells,  breaks  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  places  the  twenty-four  half-shells  before  the  child,  who 
exclaims,  "  Seven  years  old  was  I  before  I  came  to  the  nurse, 
and  four  years  have  I  lived  since,  and  never  saw  so  many  milk- 
pans  before !"  The  exposure  of  the  fairy  and  subsequent 
restitution  of  the  woman's  child  form  the  sequel. 

The  custom  of  breaking  egg-shells  to  avoid  fascination  is  still 
retained  in  France. 

The  Connoisseur  (No.  109)  says,  "  It  is  a  common  notion  that 
a  witch  can  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shell, 
or  take  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  across  the 
country  on  a  broomstick." 
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In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  \Vomen  Pleased  "  are 
the  following  lines : 

"The  devil  should  ihink  of  purchasing  Ihat  e^-shell 
To  victual  out  a  witch  for  the  Burmoothies." 

To  break  the  egg-shel!  after  the  meat  is  out,  is  a  relic  of  the 
superstition  mentioned  by  Pliny  :  "  Hue  pertinet  ovorum,  ut 
exsorbuerit  quisque,  calices  protinus  frangi  aut  eosdem  cochle- 
aribus  perforari."  Sir  Thomas  Brown  tells  us  that  the  intent 
of  this  was  to  prevent  witchcraft :  "  For  lest  witches  should 
draw  or  prick  their  names  therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief 
their  persons,  they  broke  the  shell  ;''  as  Dalecampius  has  ob- 
served. Delrio,  in  his  "  Disquisit.  Magicaj,"  has  the  following 
passage  on  this  subject :  "  Et  si  ova  comcderint,  eorum  testas, 
non  nisi  ter  cultro  perfossas  in  catinum  jirojiciunt,  timentes 
neglectum  veneficiis  nocendi  occasionem  pra;bere." 

Culhbert  Bcde,  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (Aug.  22,  1857), 
writes :  "  A  gentleman  whose  naine  is  well  known  to  the 
public,  told  me  that  when  in  Finland,  he  called  with  some 
friends  at  a  road-side  cottage,  and  desired  to  be  accommodated 
with  some  boiled  eggs,  a  portion  of  which  were  to  be  boiled 
hard.  The  damsel  who  su])erintended  the  boiling  chanted  a 
sing-song  charm  during  the  culinary  process.  This  she  rejKjated 
twice,  and  turned  herself  round  six  times  ;  the  soft-boiled  eggs 
were  then  considered  sufficiently  done.  She  then  repeated  her 
verse  for  a  third  time,  and  turned  herself  round  thrice ;  when 
the  hard-boiled  eggs  were  deemed  ready  for  eating.  They 
had  no  clock,  dial,  clepsydra,  Iiour-glass,  burning  of  tapers, 
or  any  other  method  of  measuring  the  time  necessarj-  for 
the  e^g-boiling  than  this  chanting  of  the  song ;  and  a  like 
kind  of  formula  was  rejjeated  for  similar  domestic  purposes, 
those  'household  words '  being  supposed  to  depend  for  their 
efficacy  upon  the  full  belief  in  the  charm  they  were  jjresumed  to 
cause.  The  appliaition  of  this  lo  the  incantations  of  witches 
over  the  concoction  of  some  'hell-broth'  is  sufficiently  obvious." 

St.  Swithin,  the  /nailer  Pluvius  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  is 
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stated  to  have  worked  a  kindly  miracle  in  favour  of  an  old 
woman,  whose  basket  of  eggs  had  been  wantonly  broken  by  a 
workman  in  his  employ.  The  good  bishop  restored  them  all, 
or  according  to  the  po])ular  legend,  which  converts  this  simple 
act  of  justice  and  charit\-  into  a  miracle,  he  restored  the  broken 
eggs  by  making  them  whole. 

Tradition  relates  that  on  one  occasion  St  Kevin,  of  Ireland, 
when  he  was  ]>raying  at  a  window  in  the  Teampul  iia  Skd/ig,  or 
the  Temple  of  the  Rock,  at  Glcndalough,  with  one  hand  ex- 
tended in  a  supplicating  attitude,  a  blackbird  descended,  and 
deposited  her  eggs  in  his  open  palm.  The  saint,  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  bird,  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  but 
remained  in  the  same  position  until  the  creature  had  hatched 
her  eggs.  For  which  reason,  in  all  representations  of  St  Kevin, 
he  is  shown  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  supporting  in  his 
hand  a  bird's  nest 

In  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  France,  there  is  a  belief  in 
the  fowl  that  lays  a  golden  egg  ;  but  to  obtain  such  a  valuable 
gift,  the  Evil  One  has  to  be  invoked.  The  animal  must  be 
comjiletely  black,  and  the  owner  of  it,  having  made  the  comiKict 
for  his  soul,  carries  the  bird  to  a  jwint  from  which  five  roads 
diverge,  and  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  five  or  seven  times, 
"  Money  from  my  black  fowl !"  the  Evil  One  presents  himself, 
and  the  golden  egg  is  produced. 

The  following  is  from  the  Stamford  Mercury  (October  29, 
1852):  "There  exists  a  species  of  superstition  in  North  Not- 
tinghamshire against  letting  eggs  go  out  of  a  house  after  sunset 
The  other  day  a  person  in  want  of  some  eggs  called  at  a  farm- 
house in  East  Markham,  and  inquired  of  the  good  woman 
whether  she  had  any  eggs  to  sell,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  _ 
had  a  few  scores  to  dispose  of  'Then  I'll  take  them  home  ■ 
with  me  in  the  cart,'  was  his  answer ;  to  which  she  somewhat 
indignantly  replied,  '  That  you'll  not ;  don't  you  know  the  sun 
has  gone  down?  You  are  welcome  to  the  eggs  at  a  proper 
hour  of  the  day  ;  but  I  would  not  let  them  go  out  of  the  house 
after  the  sun  is  set  on  any  consideration  whatever." 
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In  Derbyshire,  also,  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen  to  gather 
eggs  and  bring  them  into  the  house  after  dark.  Others  con- 
sider that  to  ensure  a  proper  amount  of  laying  on  the  part  of 
their  hens,  it  is  necessary  that  the  eggs  should  be  collected 
each  day  in  the  forenoon,  and  be  brought  into  the  house  about 
noon.  Eggs  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  on  Sunday,  and  no 
hen  tiiust  be  "  set  "  on  that  day,  or  after  dark  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week. 

There  is  a  belief  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  ducks' 
eggs  brought  into  a  house  after  sunset  will  never  be  hatched. 
In  Lincolnshire  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  bring  eggs  into  a 
house  after  sunset ;  that  if  eggs  are  brought  over  running  water, 
they  will  have  no  chicks  in  them.  Egg-shells  should  not  be 
burnt,  or  the  hens  will  cease  to  lay.  In  Derbyshire  it  was  a 
custom  formerly  to  give  a  new-laid  egg  to  a  child  on  its  being 
taken  into  a  house  for  the  first  lime  ;  care  should  be  obscr\'ed 
that  the  egg  was  laid  the  same  morning.  This  giving  of  an  egg 
was  for  "  luck,"  and  to  start  the  child  in  life  with  something 
good  and  useful. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  believed  that  the  first  egg 
laid  by  a  white  pullet,  placed  under  the  pillow  at  night,  will 
bring  dreams  of  those  you  wish  to  marry. 

With  regard  to  dreams,  Chrysi]>pus  relates  that  a  man 
dreamed  he  saw  an  egg  hanging  Irom  the  tester  of  his  bed,  and 
the  Oneirocritic  pronounced  that  there  was  a  treasure  under 
the  couch.  He  dug,  therefore,  and  found  some  gold  with  silver 
about  it,  part  of  which  latter  he  presented  to  his  sage  adviser. 
"  Was  there  no  gold  ?"  asked  the  wise  man  ;  "  if  not,  what 
meant  the  yolk  of  your  egg  ?"  "As  if,"  Cicero  exclaims,  "  no 
one  else  had  dreamed  of  an  egg,  or  without  discovering  a  trea- 
sure ;  and  as  if  there  could  be  any  necessity  for  the  obscure 
intimation,  and  open  interpretation  at  the  same  time." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  it  used  to  be  believed  unlucky 
to  suspend  strings  of  blown  bird's  eggs  in  a  dwelling-house,  but 
good  luck  ensued  from  placing  them  in  an  outhouse.  Another 
piece  of  yolkAox^  relative  to  birds'  eggs  was,  that  "  bit-bats  " 
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were  generated  from  eggs  being  sat  upon  by  toads  whilst  in  the 
process  of  hatching. 

At  Amboyna,  in  the  last  century,  the  mairiage  ceremony 
principally  consisted  in  throwing,  backwards  and  forwards,  an 
egg  into  the  wide  sleeves  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  outer 
garments. 

In  some  parts  of  Java,  at  a  wedding,  the  bride,  as  a  sign  of 
her  subjection,  kneels  and  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom, 
or  he  treads  upon  a  raw  egg,  and  she  wipes  hb  foot 

It  is  customary  after  a  wedding  in  Russia  for  the  husband  to 
go  to  the  mother-in-law's  house,  where  she  offers  him  an  ome- 
lette. He  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  omelette,  into 
which  a  groomsman  pours  maslo — butter  or  oil — and  then 
breaks  the  pot  from  which  the  maslo  was  taken. 

In  what  is  called  "  the  christening  of  the  cuckoo  "  in  Russia, 
a  figure  of  the  bird  is  dressed  up,  and  crosses  are  hung  from 
the  sides.  Two  girls  then  walk  in  different  directions  round 
the  birch-trees,  and  meet  at  a  circle  made  of  their  branches, 
through  which  they  kiss  each  other  three  times,  and  give  each 
other  a  yellow  egg. 

Among  the  Russian  peasants  (remarks  Mr.  Ralston),  the 
Rusdlkas  (female  water-spirits  corresponding  to  our  elves  and 
fairies)  are  propitiated  during  a  week's  festival  in  various  ways ; 
among  others,  the  relatives  of  drowned  or  strangled  persons  go 
out  to  their  graves,  taking  with  them  pancakes  and  spirits,  and 
red  eggs.  The  eggs  arc  broken,  and  the  spirits  are  jwured  over 
their  graves,  after  which  the  relics  are  left  to  the  Rusdlkas, 
these  lines  being  sung  : 

"  Queen  RusAlka, 
Maiden  fair, 
Do  not  destroy  the  soul, 

Do  not  cause  it  to  be  choked, 
And  we  will  make  homaje  to  thee." 

Among  the  Storyland  Beings  that  haunt  the  imagination  of 
the  Russian  peasant  is  a  strange  creature  called  "  Koshchei, 
the  Immortal,"  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mythical  representation 
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of  winter.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hero's  mother  whom  Koshchei 
suddenly  carries  off;  sometimes  it  is  his  wife.  In  either  case 
she  is  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  hero  finds  out  in  what  manner 
the  immortal  one  can  be  rendered  mortal — in  what  place  his 
death  can  be  discovered  and  brought  home  to  him.  The  secret 
is  always  hard  to  detect,  but  sooner  or  later  Koshchei  is 
generally  induced  to  make  some  such  revelation  as  this  :  "  My 
death  is  in  such  and  such  a  place.  There  stands  an  oak,  and 
under  the  oak  is  a  casket,  and  in  the  casket  is  a  hare,  and  in 
the  hare  is  a  duck,  and  in  tiie  duck  is  an  e^g,  and  in  llu  egg  is 
my  death."  And  when,  after  many  adventures,  the  egg  has 
been  found  and  broken,  Koshchei  dies. 

In  another  Russian  story  a  prince  gets  hold  of  the  fatal  egg, 
and  shifts  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  till  it  breaks  and 
Koshchei  dies.  In  one  tale  a  snake  is  substituted  for  the  evil 
being,  and  its  death  lies  in  a  little  stone  within  the  yolk  of  the 
mystic  egg.  Different  animals  are  represented  as  forming  the 
chain  which  secures  the  life  of  Koshchei,  and  of  which  the  last 
link  is  either  an  egg  or  a  stone  inside  an  egg.  In  one  story, 
the  hero  is  assisted  in  his  search  for  the  fatal  egg  by  the  thunder, 
the  wind,  and  the  hail. 

A  curious  species  of  divination  among  the  Burmese  is  to 
discover  whether  the  "  Ka-la,"soul  or  spirit,  is  destroyed  or  not 
The  coffin  of  a  dead  person  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  A  slender  rod  of  a  |>eculiar  sort  of  bamboo  is  thrust 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  body. 
An  attenuated  thread  is  lied  to  the  upper  end  of  this  rod,  and 
small  tufts  of  raw  cotton,  alternating  with  lumps  of  charcoal, 
are  tied  along  the  thread  until  they  nearly  reach  the  lower  end, 
on  which  is  fastened  a  silver  or  copi>er  ring.  Under  the  ring 
is  placed  a  cup  with  a  hard-boiled  egg  in  it,  which  nearly  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ring  which  hangs  over  iL  The  ring  soon 
begins  to  draw  down  towards  the  egg,  it  is  said,  and  to  sway 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  force  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
the  thread  is  broken.  This  is  the  best  consummation  of  the 
omen.     If  the  thread  breaks,  the  ring  is  picked  up  and  placed 
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in  the  coffin ;  for  it  is  inferred  that  the  "  Ka-li,"  though  not 
permitted  to  destroy  life,  is  nevertheless  present,  and  is  not 
divorced,  or  irrecoverably  lost.  The  experiment  sometimes 
fails,  there  is  no  acting  of  the  ring.  In  this  case  the  omen  is 
bad.  The  "  Ka-la  "  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
happiness  of  the  departed. 

This  extravagant  superstition  seems  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  ring-divination  of  the  ancients,  except  that  in  this 
latter  process  the  ring  was  held  in  suspension  by  a  /tving 
person. 

In  some  districts  of  Russia  it  is  customary  for  a  dead  man's 
relations  to  offer  the  corpse  eggs,  butter,  and  money,  saying, 
"  Here  is  something  for  you  ;  ^larfa  has  brought  you  this. 
Watch  over  her  corn  and  cattle,  and  when  I  gather  the 
harvest,  do  thou  feed  the  chickens  and  look  after  the 
house." 

There  is  a  belief  in  a  house-snake  that  brings  all  sorts  of 
good  10  the  master  who  treats  it  well  and  gives  it  omelettes, 
which  should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  on  the 
threshing-floor.  If  this  is  not  done  the  snake  will  bum  the 
house. 

One  way  of  jjacifying  an  irritated  "  domovoy,"  or  house  el^ 
among  the  Russians,  is  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  go  out 
at  midnight  into  the  courtyard,  to  turn  his  face  to  the  moon, 
and  to  say,  "  Master  I  stand  before  me  as  the  leaf  before  the 
grass,  neither  black  nor  green,  but  just  like  me.  I  have  brought 
thee  a  red  egg."  Thereupon  the  spirit  will  assume  a  human 
form,  and  when  he  has  received  the  red  egg,  will  become 
quiet. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  "  (vol  L 
p.  287),  speaking  of  the  corruptions  of  the  historians  of  the 
middle  ages,  tells  us,  "  It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of 
Naples  was  founded  on  eggs  ;"  and  adds  the  following  note  : 
"Mr.  Wright  ('Narratives  of  Sorcery,'  1851)  says,  'The 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Naples  uiron  eggs,  and  the  egg  on 
which  its  fate  depended,  seem  to  have  been  legends  generally 
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current  in  the  middle  ages,  and  he  refers  to  Monlfaucon 
('Mommienis  de  b  Monarchic  Fran^aise,'  vol  ii.  p.  329)  for 
proof,  that  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  '  A  chapter 
of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  in  Castello 
ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo." 

The  following  extract,  from  the  story  of  "  Virgilius,"  re- 
printed in  Thoms's  "  Early  Prose  Romances,"  furnishes  the 
legend  in  its  most  complete  form:  "And  Virgilius  was  sore 
enamoured  of  that  lady  (the  Sedan's  daughter).  Than  he 
thoughte  in  his  mynde  howe  he  myght  mareye  hyr,  and 
thoughte  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the  myddes  of  the  sea 
a  fayr  towne  with  great  landes  belongyng  to  it ;  and  so  he 
did  by  his  cunnynge,  and  called  it  Napells,  and  the  foun- 
dacyon  of  it  was  of  egges ;  and  in  that  towne  of  Napells  he 
made  a  tower  with  iiij  corners,  and  in  the  toppe  he  set  an 
apyll  upon  a  yron  yarde,  and  no  man  coulde  pull  that  apyll 
without  he  brake  it ;  and  thorowghe  that  yron  set  he  a  hotel, 
and  on  that  botel  set  he  an  egge ;  and  he  henge  the  a[)yll 
by  the  stauke  upon  the  cheyne,  and  so  hang)'th  it  styll. 
And  when  the  egge  styrrcth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Najjcls 
quake,  and  when  the  egge  brake,  so  shulde  the  towne  synke 
When  he  had  made  an  ende,  he  lettccall  it  Najjels." 

The  Rabbis,  in  their  account  of  the  great  bird  Ziz,  whose 
head  when  he  stands  in  the  deep  sea  reaches  up  to  heaven, 
whose  wings  when  they  are  extended  darken  the  sun,  add 
that  one  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  happening  to  fall,  crushed 
three  hundred  cedars,  and  breaking  in  the  fall,  drowned 
sixty  cities  in  its  yolk  ! 
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THERE  arc  few  words  in  our  language  of  such  universal 
application  as  that  of  luck,  too  often  misapplied  in  a 
credulous  sense,  but  exerting  a  certain  kind  of  influence  over 
the  thoughts,  speech,  and  actions  of  individuals  generally,  and 
even  of  "  strong-minded  "  persons  who  would  smile  at  the  idea 
of  being  considered  superstitious.* 

•  In  "The  Autobiography  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.S.' 
(London  :  II.  S.  King  and  Co.,  1S74),  we  find  ihe  following  curious  sute- 
raent :  "  Some  of  my  readers  will  feel  distxjsed  to  laugh  outright  at  a  learned 
doctor  admitting  he  is  an  inveterate  believer  in  all  sorts  of  popular  super- 
stitions, foreliodings,  and  presentments.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  spilling  of  a 
salt-cellar;  I  don't  like  to  meet  a  liearse  while  going  out  of  the  street-door; 
I  would  nt(  undertake  a  journey  or  any  important  work  on  a  Friday  ;  and 
the  breaking ol  a  looking-glass  would  throw  me  into  fits.  Now,  this  morn- 
ing "  (when  the  doctor,  on  a  day  in  1S14,  was  at  Koulognc,  and  the  guest  of 
Madame  Martinetll)  "soon  after  our  Icte-d-tilc  cKjeuHcr,  I  liccame  suddenly 
depressed  in  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  my  fair  hostess  fancied  I  hail  Ixren 
taken  ill.  This  state  of  nervou-sness  and  depression  endured  after  I  had 
retired  to  my  hotel,  and  was  making  ready  my  luggage  for  my  [xjsiltve 
departure  at  noon  on  the  succeeding  day,  leaving  out  only  the  evening  dress 
for  the  dinner  and  opera.  On  taking  my  place  at  dinner,  the  knife  and 
fork  laid  before  me  crossway,  startled  me  (I  dare  say  I  turned  pale),  l>ui  I 
said  nothing.  There  were  two  attendants.  At  the  next  course  the  other 
valet  replaced  my  plate,  and  again  the  fatal  cro.ss  was  laid  before  me  !  I 
lookctl  round  to  the  three  guests  to  see  if  it  was  the  habit  of  the  servants  of 
the  house  ;  they  had  no  cross,  only  the  doctor  :  and  again  the  third  time  the 
same  symbol  mmie  its  appearance  before  me  with  the  setting  of  the  dessert 
and  corresponding  jilates  with  ^It  knife  and  fork,  the  two  latter  of  which 
articles  again  contrived  to  be  laid  down  in  a  crucial  form.  Ah  !  now  there 
was  no  mistake.  Some  great  crossing  was  about  to  befall  me.  I  had  bctlei 
shut  myself  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  give  up  the  propo.M;  1  <lrive  and  the 
opera,  and  wait  until  I  can  escape  in  the  niorning  from  the  doomed   a!Cj, 
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IL  has  been  remarked  thai  "  the  man  who  believes  in  nothing  \ 
else  believes  in  luck,  and  endeavours  to  pro|)itiatc  her  with  ) 
devices  at  whose  childishness  the  African  adorers  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  might  laugh.  I  have  seen  a  minister  of  state  turn  his 
chair  round  at  a  whist-table  in  order  to  avert  his  displeasure  ;  1 
have  seen  a  warrior  to  whom  the  safety  of  an  army  has  been 
confided,  and  not  in  \ain,  lodye  an  ivory  fish  upon  a  candle- 
stick to  secure  her  good  graces.  I  have  seen  the  most  prudent 
of  attorneys  call  for  fresh  cards,  and  pay  for  them,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  he  would  be  gratified  by  that  extravagant  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  known  a  venerable  divine  to  lay  his  finger 
with  indecent  haste  u[X)n  the  two  of  clubs,  because  '  whoever 
first  touches  the  two  of  clubs  (as  he  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  me)  secures  a  good  hand  for  himself  directly  after 
the  cards  arc  dealt.  Under  one's  own  roof,  it  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  prievthood  of  ihe  niltc,  luck  changes." 

In  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfy  "  (1640),  we  read : 

"  How  supcrstitiously  wc  mind  our  e%'ils  ! 
The  ihruwing  iluwii  salt,  or  crossing  of  a  hare, 
Ijlecilini;  at  nose,  the  slumbling  of  a  horse. 
Or  singing  of  a  cricket,  are  of  power 
To  daunt  whole  tnan  in  us." 

The  general  definitions  of  luck  may  be  said  to  be  "  chance," 
or  "  fortune,"  and  in  such  meanings  Bailey,  in  his  "  Dictionary" 
(•  75S)>  remarks  on  the  popular  .saying  of  "  Oivc  a  man  luck  and 
throw  him  into  the  sea,"  that  it  savours  a  little  loo  much  of 
heathenism,  or  ])rofaneness  ;  but  it  may  ver)'  well  befit  a  Chris- 
tian mouth,  if  that  which  the  vulgar  call  "  luck,"  and  the  learned 
"  fortune,"  be  denominated  Pivvitiaice ;  for  if  that  be  on  a  man's 
side,  you  may  throw  him  into  the  sea  and  not  be  actually  and 
legally  guilty  of  murder.  This  was  verified  in  the  ])rophet 
Jonah. 

.\mong  the  ancients  the  goddess  of  Fortune  was  represented 

To  make  matters  still  more  forinidal)tc,  1  found  on  looking  at  my  calendar 
it  was  Friday.     All  this   mind-work  1,  of  course,  kept   to  myself,  albeit  I 
must  have  appeared  more  stupid  than  was  my  wont." 
A  few  hours  latei  Dr.  Cranrille  was  arrested. 
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as  blindfolded,  a  dispenser  of  "  good "  or  "  ill  "-luck,  with  a 
cornucopia,  and  frequently  a  wheel  as  an  emblem  of  incon- 
stancy, in  her  hands.  Caesar,  however,  qualified  the  blind  sub- 
mission to  chance  by  saying  that  though  luck  went  a  good  way 
in  war,  and  he  took  it  into  account  accordingly,  yet  his  first 
care  teas  to  place  n-erything,  as  much  as  possible,  beyond  t/u  reach 
of  this  treacherous  elitiient* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  cast  every  day  into  an 
urn  stones  of  different  colours,  as  the  person  performing  the 
ceremony  was  fortunate  or  otherwise.  When  the  day  was  lucky 
and  fortune  proi)itious,  the  stone  was  white ;  when  unlucky, 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  computed  the  balance  of 
luck. 

The  dizmon  of  Socrates  (remarks  Leigh  Hunt),  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  a  spirit  of  "  luck,"  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  inti- 
mations rather  what  to  avoid  than  to  do,  which  saved  him  from 
many  inadvertencies ;  the  spirit  interfered  on  occasions  that 
seem  very  trifling,  though  accordant  with  the  office  assigned  to 
him  by  Plato  of  presiding  over  fortuitous  events.  Thus  Socrates 
was  going  one  day  to  sec  a  friend,  in  company  with  some  others, 
when  he  made  a  sudden  halt,  and  told  them  that  his  da:mon 
had  advised  him  not  to  go  down  that  street,  but  to  choose 
another.  Sonic  of  them  turned  back,  but  others  persisting  in 
the  path  before  them,  "  on  purjjose,  as  'twere,  to  confute  Socrates 

*  Juvenal  says  :  "  One  lucky  hour  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  soldier 
than  a  recommendation  to  Mars,  either  from  his  mistress  or  hi^  mother." 

"  Good-luck  and  ill-luck,''  remarks  Montaigne,  "are.  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  human  pruiience  is  able  to 
act  the  same  part  as  fortune  will  do  ;  and  his  enterprise  is  very  vain,  who 
presumes  to  secure  both  the  causes  and  the  consequences,  and  lead,  as  it 
were  by  the  hand,  the  progress  of  his  undertaking  ;  even  more  particularly 
in  martial  councils." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  says  :  "  Let  not  fortime,  which  hath  no  name  in 
Scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.  Let  Providence,  not  chance,  have  the 
honour  of  thy  acknowledgments,  and  le  thy  (Kdipus  on  contingencies. 
Mark  well  the  paths  and  winding  ways  thereof ;  but  l)e  not  too  wise  in  the 
construction,  or  sudden  in  the  api>lication.  The  han<l  of  I'rovidence  writes 
often  by  abbreviatures,  hieroglyphics,  or  .^hort  characters,  which,  like  the 
laconisni  on  the  wall,  are  not  to  be  made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that 
spirit  which  indicted  them." 
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his  Daemon,"  encountered  a  herd  of  muddy  swine,  and  came 
home  with  their  clothes  all  over  dirt  Charillus,  a  musician, 
who  had  come  to  Athens  to  see  the  |>hilosopher  Cebes,  got 
especially  mudded,  so  that  now  and  then,  says  Plutarch,  "  he 
and  his  friends  would  think  in  merriment  on  Socrates  his 
Djemon,  wondering  thai  it  never  forsook  the  man,  and  that 
heaven  took  such  particular  care  oP  him."  Despite  of  this, 
however,  the  pretension  of  Socrates  to  an  unusual  sense  of  his 
attendant  spirit,  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  "ill-luck." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster  "  (1620),  has  a  fling,  in  his  play- 
ful way,  at  the  astrologers'  good  and  evil  limes,  and  days,  and 
omens  as  a  superstition,  and  asks  :  "  What  ill-lucke  can  there  be 
in  it,  when  a  hare  crosseth  you,  except  it  is  your  ill-luck  not  to 
catch  her  ;  what  ill-lucke  can  it  be  to  a  man  to  stumble  in  the 
morning,  except  he  fall  down  and  break  his  nose?  What  ill- 
lucke  can  there  be  in  finding  money,  excejit  it  be  counterfeit? 
Many  people  in  these  days  cannot  brcake  his  shinncs,  have  his 
nose  bleede,  lose  a  game  at  cards,  heare  a  dogge  howle,  or  a 
cat  wawle,  but  instantly  they  will  runne  to  the  calculator." 

Goldsmith,  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  si)eaking  of  the 
waking  dreams  of  his  hero's  daughters,  tells  us  :  "  The  girls  had 
their  omens  too  ;  they  felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lips  ;  they 
saw  rings  in  the  candle  ;  purses  bounded  from  the  fire  ;  and 
true  love-knots  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup." 

The  singular  superstitions  connected  with  "  luck  "  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  accounted  for  by  a  simple  mode  of  reasoning; 
thus  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  "  Salmonia,"  alludes  to  certain 
prognostics :  "  Omens  of  death-watches,  dreams,  etc,  are  for 
the  most  part  founded  on  some  accidental  coincidence ;  but 
spilling  of  salt,  on  an  uncommon  occasion,  may,  as  I  have 
known  it,  arise  from  a  disposition  to  apoplex)',  shewn  by  an 
incipient  numbness  in  the  hand,  and  may  be  a  fatal  symptom  ; 
and  persons  dispirited  by  bad  omens,  sometimes  prepare  the 
way  for  evil  fortune  ;  for  confidence  in  success  is  a  great  means 
of  ensuring  it.  The  dream  of  Brutus,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  probably  produced  a  species  of  irresolution  and  de- 
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spondency,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  losing  the 
battle ;  and  I  have  heard  that  an  illustrious  sportsman  was 
always  observed  to  shoot  ill,  because  he  shot  carelessly,  after 
one  of  his  dispiriting  omens.  I  have  in  life  met  with  a  few 
things  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  explain,  either  by  chance 
coincidence  or  by  natural  connections ;  and  I  have  known 
minds  of  a  very  superior  tlass  affected  by  them — ^persons  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning  deeply  and  profoundly." 

With  regard  to  "  luck  "  symbols  and  their  origin,  a  clever  and 
experienced  writer  on  such  and  other  matters,  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood, remarks  (in  the  Graphic  newspaper,  June  14,  1879): 
"  We  penetrate  to  the  savage  regions  of  the  earth,  and  we  dis- 
cover the  benighted  Quashyboo  with  a  ridiculous  little  image 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  we  pityingly  smile  at  the  poor  bar- 
barian, when  he  seriously  expresses  his  belief,  that  while  he 
carries  it  about  with  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  good  fortune 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.*    But  there  are  thousands  of  us  who, 
in  this  respect,  are  as  absurdly  sujierstitious  as  Quashyboo.     Dr. 
Johnson  objected  to  going  under  a  ladder ;  Cromwell  believed 
in  the   3rd  of  December ;   Louis  Napoleon  in  the  2nd  of 
December.     For  '  luck,'  the  Emperor  Augustus  carried  about 
him  a  piece  of  a  sea-calf     How  many  men  are  there  who  carry 
in  their  purse,  for  '  luck,'  a  shilling  with  a  hole  in  it,  or  a  crooked 
sixpence  which  they  would  not  part  with  for  ten  times  its  in- 
trinsic value  ?    There  are  men,  and  women  too,  whose  turned- 
out  pockets  would   reveal  a  tooth,  an    odd-looking    bead,  a 
'cramp'  bone  or  some  similar  rubbish,  rubbed  to  a  state  of 
high  polish  by  constant  carriage.     No  one  admits  that  these 
things  are  carried  for  'luck.'    They  can  give  no  reason  why 
they  encumber  the  pocket  with  trash  at  all.     Blushing  sheep- 
ishly at  being  found  out  in  their  weakness,  they  will  say  they 
have  'grown   used'  to  it,  or  that  it  is  only  a  ix)cket-piece. 
Some  will  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  have  a  '  fad ' 
that  way,  but  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  what  they  mean  by 
'  fad,'  as  well  as  of  the  width  and  extent  of  the  '  way '  they 
are  prepared  to  bear  with  it" 
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Amongsl  the  lower  orders  the  belief  in  "  luck  "  is  so  strong, 
that  it  will  take  many  a  year  of  School  Board  winnowing  before 
it  is  got  rid  of  Rough  men  playing  cards  or  dominoes  at  a 
table,  will  gravely  turn  the  peak  of  their  cap  to  the  back  of  their 
head,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  turn  the  cap  inside  out,  and 
wear  it  so  as  to  woo  a  change  of  luck.  They  will,  though  they 
can  ill  afford  to  waste  it,  throw  away  the  broken  crust  of  a  loaf, 
should  it  be  ribbed  with  a  cross,  in  consequence  of  an  inequality 
in  the  bricks  of  a  baker's  oven.  It  would  bring  them  "  bad 
luck  "  if  they  ate  it.  They  believe  in  a  "  lucky  look  "  from  a 
person  who  squints,  but  it  must  be  one  glance,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Should  the  look  be  repeated,  or  even  prolonged,  the 
good  turns  to  evil,  and  they  will  have  "bad  luck."  At  Billings- 
gate Market,  and  at  Farringdon  Market  as  well,  may  be  found 
any  morning  a  half-silly  ragged  boy  with  a  squint,  who  picks  up 
many  a  half-penny  by  dispensing  "lucky  looks"  amongst  the 
itinerant  fishmongers  and  greengrocers,  ere  they  begin  their 
daily  "round."  In  the  street  market-places,  amongst  the  stall- 
keepers,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  nothing  else  than  ruinous  to  turn 
away  a  "  first  bid  "  for  an  article.  It  brings  liad  luck  on  the 
day's  selling,  and  it  is  better  to  get  the  "  hansel  "  (as  the  first 
sale  is  called)  over,  even  at  a  loss.  In  all  such  places,  to  the 
unlucky  stall-keeper's  exasperation,  there  are  to  be  found  mean 
folks  who  are  known  as  hansel-hunters,  and  who  are  early  in 
the  field,  and  alert  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  poor  vendor's 
superstition.  He,  the  vendor,  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
paltry  device  to  obtain  goods  at  less  than  cost  price ;  but  though 
he  may  swear  somewhat,  it  is  rare  that  he  will  turn  away  a  first 
bid,  and  "chance  "  it.  And  when  he  has  taken  hansel  money, 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  throwing  it  into  the  road,  as  putting 
it  into  his  pocket  without  first  "spitting  upon  it." 

Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  "  Borderland  of  Science ''  remarks  of 
common  superstitions :  "  Rever.sc  them,  and  they  are  as  trust- 
worthy as  before.  Let  the  suiierstition  be  that  to  ever)-one 
spilling  salt  at  dinner,  some  great  piece  of  good-luck  will  occur 
before  the  day  is  over ;  let  seven  years  of  good  fortune  be 
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promised  to  the  person  who  breaks  a  mirror,  and  so  on.  These 
new  superstitions  would  be  before  long  supported  by  as  good 
evidence  as  those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  be  worth 
as  much,  since  neither  would  be  worth  anything." 

It  is  lucky  to  do  this — unlucky  to  do  that,  say  those  who 
believe  in  common  superstitions  ;  and  they  can  always  cite  many 
coincidences  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  But  it  is  amazing  how 
common  are  the  private  superstitions  entertained  by  many  who 
smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant;  we  must  suppose  that 
all  such  superstitions  have  been  based  upon  obser\-ed  coin- 
cidences. .A^gain,  there  are  tricks  or  habits  which  have 
obviously  had  their  origin  in  private  superstitions.  Dr.  John- 
son may  not  have  believed  that  some  misfortune  would  happen 
to  him,  if  he  failed  to  place  his  hand  on  e\ery  post  which  he 
passed  along  a  certain  route ;  he  would  certainly  not  have  main- 
tained such  an  opinion  publicly,  yet  in  the  first  instance  that 
habit  of  his  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  obserA^ed  coin- 
cidences ;  and  when  once  a  habit  of  the  sort  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the  strongest  minds  have  been  found 
unready  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

.\n  old  woman  came  to  Flamsteed,  the  .Astronomer  Royal,  to 
ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bundle  of  linen  might  be,  which 
she  had  lost  Flamsteed  detei  mined  to  show  the  folly  of  that 
belief  in  aslrolog)'  which  had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Obscr\atory 
(under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer 
Royal).  He  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely 
ixiinted  out  a  ditch  near  her  cottage  in  which  he  said  it  would 
be  found.  He  then  waited  until  she  should  come  back  dis- 
appointed, and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke  he 
intended  for  her  ;  but  she  came  back  in  great  deUght,  with  the 
bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  the  very  place. 

"  There  is  really  no  such  a  thing  as  luck  "  (remarks  a  writer 
in  the  Times) ;  "  it  is  a  stupid  impostor,  a  mere  bully,  which  over- 
throws a  man  if  he  does  not  meet  it  face  to  face,  and  keep  his 
presence  of  mind.  If  he  can  do  this,  it  disappears  like  a 
phantom,  and  leaves  him  in  possession  of  the  field." 
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Seizing  the  happy  moment,  "  the  time  and  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,"  gives  a  propitious  aspect  to  the  blind  deit)',  "luck." 
An  old  proverb  says  :  "  It  chanceth  in  an  lioiir  that  comes  not 
in  seven  years ;"  that  is,  every  man  is  thought  to  have  some 
lucky  hour,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  being  happy  all  his 
life,  could  he  but  profit  by  the  occasion. 


IT  is  a  common  notion  that   hfay  viiirriaqes  are  unlucky. 
The  superstition  is  as  old  as  Ovid's  time,  who  tells  us  in 
his  "  Fasti "  : 

"Nee  \-i(lux  tawli!!  eadem.  nee  virgiris  apta 
Tsmpora.     Quse  niipsit  11011  diuluma  fuit. 
IIa:e  quoque  de  causa  (^i  le  proverhia  langunt) 
Mcnsc  mains  Waio  nuberc  vulgus  ail." 

The  last  line  was  fixed  on    the    gates   of  Holyrood,    on  the 

morning  of  May  i6th,  1567,  after  the  marriage  on  the  previous 
day  of  Mar)-,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Bothweil. 

Our  ancestors,  like  the  Romans,  superstitiously  objected  to 
the  month  of  May  for  marriages,  as  unlucky.  An  old  saw  says, 
"  The  girls  are  all  stark  naught  that  wed  in  May  ;"  and  another 
saying  was,  "  From  the  marriages  in  May  all  the  bairns  die  and 
decay."  An  old  poet  says,  "  May  never  was  ye  month  of  love." 
An  ancient  proverb,  cited  by  Ray,  says,  "  Who  marries  betn-een 
the  sickle  and  the  scythe  will  never  thrive." 

In  the  rural  districts  of  France  a  marriage  contracted  in  May 
or  August  is  unlucky.  In  the  "  Almanach  des  Laboureurs,"  it  is 
stated  that  a  woman  marrying  in  these  months  will  put  her 
husband  under  the  yoke.     It  mentions  : 

"  Si  Ic  commnn  peuple  dil  vrai. 
La  mauvaisc  sVpousc  en  Mai." 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland" 
(1793),  it  states,  "That  day  of  the  week  upon  which  the  14th 
of  May  ha])pens  to  fall  is  esteemed  unlucky  through  all  the 
remainder  of  the  year  ;  none  marry,  or  begin  any  business  lipon 
it.     None  choose  to  marry  in  January  or  May,  or  to  have  their 

31 
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banns  proclaimed  in  the  end  of  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  to 
marry  in  the  beginning  of  the  next" 

In  the  same  work,  alluding  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  we  find 
"  that  no  couple  chooses  to  marry  except  with  a  growing  moon, 
and  some  even  wish  for  a  flowing  tide." 

This  superstition  of  the  month  of  May  being  unlucky  for 
marriages  still  prevailed  in  Italy  in  175a  Plutarch  assigns  three 
reasons  for  this  objectionable  month ;  one  being,  as  some  say, 
l>ccause  May  was  the  month  of  old  men ;  and  June  being  that 
of  young  men,  the  latter  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  Romans, 
however,  held  other  seasons  and  days  unpropitious  for  matri- 
mony, as  the  days  in  February  when  the  Parentalia  were  cele- 
brated, etc.  No  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated  without  an 
augury  being  first  consulted,  and  its  auspices  proved  favourable; 

In  Sir  Henr)-  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities  " 
we  find :  "  In  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  my  library,  several  daj-s 
are  marked  as  unfit  for  marriages :  '  Nuptise  non  fiunt,'  />., 
Feb.  II,  June  2,  Nov.  2,  Dec  i.  On  the  i6th  Sept  it 
is  noted,  'Tobice  sacrum.  Nuptiarum  ceremoniae  a  nuptis 
dcducta:,  videlicet  de  ense,  de  pisce,  de  pompa,  et  de  pedibus 
levantis.' " 

In  a  curious  old  Almanac  for  the  year  1559,  "by  Ix-wes 
Vaughan,  made  for  the  mer)'dian  of  Gloucestre,"  are  noted  as 
follows:  "The  tymcs  of  weddinges  when  it  begynneth  and 
cndcth.  Jan.  14,  wcding  begin.  Jan.  21,  weddinge  goth  out 
April  3,  wedding  be.  April  29,  wedding  goeth  out  May  22, 
wedding  begj-n."  And  in  another  Almanac  for  1655,  ^ 
Andrew  Waterman,  mariner,  we  have  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
last  page  the  following  days  as  "  good  to  marry,  or  contract  a 
wife  (for  then  women  will  be  fond  and  loving),  viz.,  Jan.  2,  4, 
1 1,  19,  and  21.  Feb.  i,  3,  10,  19,  21.  March  3,  5,  12,  20,  23. 
April  2,  4,  12,  20,  and  22.  May  ?,  4,  12,  20,  23.  June  i,  3, 
11,19,21.  July  I,  3,  12,  19,  21,  31.  August  2,  II,  18,  20,  3a 
Sept  1,9,  16,  18,  28.  October  i,  8,  15,  17,  27,  29.  Nov.  5, 
II,  13,  22,  25.     Decemb.  i,  8,  10,  19,  23,  29." 

Randle  Holme,  in  his  "  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon  " 
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(edit.  168S),  says,  "  Innocent's  Day,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
soever  it  lights  upon,  that  day  of  the  week  is  by  astronomers 
taken  to  be  a  cross  day  all  the  year  through." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  observes  that  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and 
St.  Ola  the  inhabitants  considered  it  an  unlucky  omen  were  they 
by  any  means  disa]>pointed  in  getting  themselves  married,  or 
their  children  baptized  on  the  very-day  which  they  had  previously 
fixed  in  their  minds  for  that  purjKise. 

An  old  saying  is,  '  If  you  marry  in  Lent  you  will  live  to 
rejjent.' 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  niarfy  in  Lent  in  a.d. 
.1^4- • 

'/  ^HRO  WING  ii  shoi!  over,  or  at,  a  bridal  couple  has  been 
••  long  a  custom  in  our  country,  and  is  usually  ascribed  for 
"luck."  The  origin  is  uncertain,  but  a  probability  is  that  in 
former  times  it  was  intended  as  a  sign  of  the  renun<  iation  of 
authority  over  the  bride  by  her  father  orguardiaru  It  has  been 
also  suggested  that  the  throwing  of  a  shoe  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  sham  assault  on  the  bridegroom  for  carrying  off  the 
bride,  and,  as  such,  a  relic  of  the  nld  custom  of  ojjposition  to 
the  capture  of  a  bride. 


*  MarrLige  wa&  forbidden  fruin  Scptuagesima  Sunday  until  (he  oclave  ot 
luuiter,  and  in  the  three  weeks  before  ihe  Feasl  of  St.  John  the  H.i|ilisl,  and 
from  ihe  first  Rogation  Hay  until  the  octave  of  Whitsuntide,  or  iiriil  Trinity 
.Sunday  ;  and  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  until  the  Epiphany,  or  to  the 
more  holy  until  the  octave  of  the  tpifihaiiy.  Marriages  iii  Lent  were  pro- 
hibited 1^  the  Council  of  Limiicea,  and  by  the  Council  of  Eiiham.  in  the 
lime  of  Ethelred  II.,  also  on  high  festival  and  Kmber  days,  and  from 
Advent  until  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  and  from  Scptuagesima  until  fifteen 
days  after  Easter.  In  the  Romish  Church  at  present,  marriage  is  forbidilen 
from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  until  after  the  Twelfth  Day,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  Lent  until  Low  Sunday.  This  was  the  rule  in  England 
before  the  Reformaliun,     Some  old  verges  run  thus  : 

"Advent  marriage  doth  deny, 
But  Hilary  gives  thee  liberty  : 
Scptuagesima  says  thee  nay. 
Eight  days  from  Easter  says  you  may ; 
Rogation  bids  thee  to  refrain. 
But  Trinity  sets  thee  free  again." 

3«— a 
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'ITirowing  the  old  shoe  after  the  wedded  paii  seems  to  Ka\-e 
been  probably  intended  as  an  augury  of  long  life  to  the  bride. 
Carpentier,  in  his  continuation  of  Ducange,  expbuns  the 
throwing  up  a  shoe  aloft  as  an  augury  respecting  the  life  of  the 
))erson  to  whom  the  shoe  belongs  :  "  Vanum  presagium,  imo 
scelestum  sortelegium,  initio  nuper  actae  Quadragesimae,  de  illo 
(Alio)  exercuisti ;  ut  quasi  mori  non  posset,  cujus  calceamentum 
in  altum  projectum  ultra  trabcm  supervolasset  Peccattun  tibi 
mansit  et  filii  vita  recessit"    ( Vita  S.  Amulphi.) 

In  the  "  Raven's  Almanacke  "  we  find,  "  But  at  his  shutting 
in  of  shop  could  have  been  content  to  have  had  all  his  neigh- 
bours have  throwne  his  olde  shoes  after  him  when  hee  went 
home,  in  signe  of  good  lucke."  In  Ben  Jonson's  "  Masque 
^f  the  Gipsies"  (1640),  this  superstition  is  thus  mentioned  : 

3  Gypsit.  "  Hurle  after  an  old  shoe, 

rie  be  merry  what  'ere  I  doe." 

Grose,  citing  Ben  Jonson's  saying,  "Would  I  had  Kemp's 
shoes  to  throw  after  you,"  observes,  that  perhaps  Kemp  was 
n  man  remarkable  for  his  "  good  luck  "  or  fortune. 

John  Heywood  has  : 

"  Now  for  good  luck  cast  an  old  shoe  after  mc." 

In  the  "  Parson's  Wedding  " : 

' '  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  there's  an  old  shoe  after  you ." 

JJeaimiont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Your  shoes  are  old,  pray  put  'em  off, 
And  let  one  fling  'em  after  us." 

An  old  rhyme  s;iy.s : 

"When  Britons  bold 

Wedded  of  old 
S.»ndals  were  backward  thrown, 

The  pair  to  tell 

That  ill,  or  well, 
The  act  was  all  their  own." 

Ill  Tennyson's  "  Lyrical  Monologue"  we  read : 
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"  For  this  thou  shall  from  all  things  seek, 
Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter  ; 
And  vvhcrcsoe'cr  thou  ino-e  good  luck 
Shall  throw  her  old  shoe  after." 

The  Germans  had  a  custom  of  throwing  the  shoe  of  the  bride 
atnong  the  guests  at  the  wedding.  Good  luck  would  attend 
the  fortunate  person  who  got  it,  as  he  or  she  would  Ix:  speedily 
inarricd.  In  Scotland,  a  volley  of  old  slippers  or  shoes  is  cast 
at  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  luck. 

Train,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  says :  "  On  the 
Ijridegroom  leaving  his  house,  it  was  customary  to  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  him,  and,  in  like  manner,  an  old  shoe  after  the  bride, 
on  leaving  her  home  to  proceed  to  church,  to  ensure  good-luck 
to  each  respectively ;  and  if  by  stratagem  either  of  the  bride's 
shoes  could  be  taken  off  by  any  spectator  on  her  way  from 
church,  it  had  to  be  ransomed  by  the  bridegroom." 

In  some  parts  of  Kent,  the  "  luck  "  custom  of  shoe-throwing 
is  peculiar,  .\ftcr  the  departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
the  single  ladies  are  drawn  up  in  one  row,  and  the  bachelors  in 
another.  An  old  shoe  is  then  thrown  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  ladies  run  for  it,  the  winner,  of  course,  getting  the  first 
chance  of  being  married.  She  then  throws  the  shoe  at  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  first  who  gets  it  will  have  the  same  chance. 
In  Yorkshire  the  custom  of  throwing  old  shoes  was  called 
thrashing  ;  •  the  older  the  shoe  the  better. 

Among  the  Peruvians  it  was  formerly  a  custom  that  when  a 
man  wished  to  marry  he  went  to  the  woman's  house,  and,  with 
her  father's  consent,  put  on  her  foot  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
in  which  he  led  her  to  his  home.  If  she  were  a  virgin,  the 
shoe  was  of  wool,  if  a  widow,  it  was  of  rush. 

Probably  the  same  principle  of  wishing  good  luck  was  the 

•  A  forcible  applicatioit  of  this  meaning  is  shown  in  a  newspaper  rt:;"irt 
of  a  ricent  negro  wolding  in  Notlh  Carolin.-v  (1S79).  Just  .is  the  happy 
pair  were  leaving  in  a  w.Tggon,  an  enthusiastic  friend  owning  a  very  large 
foot,  flung  his  shoe  at  ihcm  with,  unfortunately,  so  good  .nn  aim,  as  to  knock 
the  bride  senseless  off  her  seat.  Tlie  bridegroom  jumped  out  and  puiiislied 
the  unlucky  thrower  with  a  sound  thrashing,  and  the  bride  being  restored 
to  consciousness,  ihey  set  off  on  their  wciIdin(;-tour. 
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custom  in  early  limes  of  throwing  money  over  the  heads  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in 
the  "Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  II.'  In  the  tenth  year  ■ 
of  that  king's  reign,  money  amounting  lo  £.2  los.  "was  thrown 
t)ver  the  head  of  Oliver  dc  Bordeaux  and  the  I^dy  Maud 
Trussel  during  the  solcm nidation  of  tlitir  nujitials  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  within  the  park  at  U'oodstock,  by  the  king's  order."' 

Among  the  Uerlinese,  to  ensure  good  luck  to  the  newly- 
married  |)air,  advantage  is  ordinarily  taken  of  the  delivery  of 
some  speech  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  or  the  singing  of  some 
song,  to  startle  the  company  by  a  tremendous  crash,  which  sets 
everybody  laughing,  and  is  the  signal  for  wishing  happiness  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Formerly,  in  f  Germany,  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  all  the  old 
plates  and  dishes  outside  the  house  door,  and  break  them  in 
the  street,  when  if  a  single  one  chanced  to  escape  demolition, 
it  was  considered  an  unlucky  omen  for  the  bride.  In  179J 
Lord  Malmesbur)'  married  a  Princess  of  Pmssia,  by  proxy  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  morning  after  the  ceremony  a 
great  heap  of  such  rubbish  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  High- 
ness's  apartment.  In  Russia  and  in  other  parts  of  central 
Europe  it  is  a  custom  to  throw  broken  crockery  for  "luck  "  at 
the  doors  of  newly-married  people. 

At  the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Christine  of  Austria,  ladies  and  children  bore  wTcaths 
and  Ixjuquets  of  flowers  to  throAV  on  the  royal  carriage  for 
"  luck,"  after  the  manner  of  our  showers  of  rice  and  slipj>ers. 

C'  PRINKLING  the  ('ride  7i>if/i  ic/icnt  was  a  lucky  omen. 
*^     Hcrrick  says  : 

"  Wliilc  some  repeal 
Voui  pmise  and  I>less  you,  sprinkling  you  with  wheal." 

The  custouj  may  be  traced  to  ancient  times,  as  also  the  em- 
ployment of  rice  as  a  similar  superstition,  which  is  still  practised 
in  our  own  countr}'  as  a  harmless  welt-wishing.     In  foreign 
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countries,  however,  rice  fonns  an  important  part  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  In  Persia  it  is  considered  an  emblem  of  fruitful- 
ness  ;  the  Hindoos  use  it  with  a  formula  of  prayers.  On  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  the  priest  sprinkles  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  rice.  Among  the  Brahmins  the  bridegroom  throws 
three  handfuls  of  rice  on  the  bride's  head.  In  Italy  the  mother 
of  a  newly-married  man,  on  his  arrival  at  his  house  for  the  first 
time  with  his  wife,  throws  some  rice  behind  the  back  of  the 
bride,  to  warn  her  that  after  the  wedding  festivities,  she  must 
devote  herself  to  the  duties  of  housewifery. 

In  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
bridi-cake  is  cut  into  little  square  pieces,  and  then  for  luck 
thrown  over  the  bridegroom's  and  bride's  head,  and  then  put 
through  a  ring.  The  cake  is  sometimes  broken  over  the  bride's 
head,  and  then  thrown  away  among  the  crowd  to  be  scrambled 
for.  In  the  Exst  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  plate,  covered  with 
pieces  of  bride-cake,  is  thrown  among  the  crowd  ;  should  it  be 
unbroken,  the  sign  is  ominous  ;  but,  otherwise  (which  is  no 
doubt  the  usual  result),  good  luck  will  follow  the  marriage. 

In  Scotland  a  currant  bun  is  broken  over  the  head  of  a  bride 
before  entering  the  house.  It  is  considered  very  unlucky  if  the 
bun,  by  mistake,  should  be  broken  over  the  head  of  any  person 
other  than  the  bride. 

A  curious  wedding  custom  among  the  Esthonians  is  to  pour 
a  can  of  beer  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom's  horse,  and  scatter 
a  handful  of  r)'e  over  the  heads  of  the  bridal  couple  for  good 
luck's  sake. 

Flingin\r  the  stocking  was  an  old  custom  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 
in  Fletcher's  "  Poems"  (1656),  it  is  thus  alluded  to  ; 

"This  clutter  ore,  Clarind.i  lay 
llalf-l>cildecf,  like  the  peeping  riay, 

iichitul  OlimjiuV  cap; 
Whiles  at  her  head  each  twilt'ring  gitle 
The  fatal  stocking  quick  did  uhirle 
To  know  ihe  lucky  hap." 

Misson,  in  his  "Travels  through  England,"  explains  this 
venture  for  luck  as  follows :  The  young  men,  it  seems,  took 
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the  bride's  stockings,  and  the  girls  those  of  the  biid^^room, 
each  of  whom,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  threw  the  stodung 
over  their  heads,  endeavouring  to  make  it  (all  upon  that  of  the 
bride  or  her  spouse ;  if  the  bridegroom's  stockings,  thrown  by 
the  girls,  fell  upon  the  bridegroom's  head,  it  was  a  sign  that 
they  themselves  would  soon  be  married ;  and  similar  luck  was 
derived  from  the  falling  of  the  bride's  stockings,  thrown  by  the 
young  men. 

In  Yorkshire  it  happens,  in  some  places,  that  after  the  married 
couple  have  driven  away,  and  the  old  shoe  thrown  afto^  them 
for  luck,  the  cook  comes  out  with  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  which 
she  pours  on  the  stone  at  the  front  door,  as  an  auspice  there 
would  soon  be  another  wedding  from  the  same  house.  It  is 
called  keeping  the  threshold  warm  for  another  bride. 

GOOD  luck  depended  upon  a  bride  not  stepping  over  the 
threshold  in  entering  the  bridegroom's  house,  but  being 
lifted  over  by  her  nearest  relations.  She  was  also  to  knit  her 
fillets  to  the  doorposts,  and  anoint  the  sides  to  avoid  the  mis- 
chievous fascination  of  witches.  Previous  to  this,  too,  she  was 
to  put  on  a  yellow  veil.  Herrick,  in  the  "  Hesperides,"  alludes 
to  this : 

"  And  now  tlie  yellow  vaile  at  last 

Over  her  fragrant  cheek  is  cast, 

You,  you  that  be  of  her  neirest  kin, 

Now  o'er  the  thr&>holU  force  her  in. 

But  to  avert  the  worst, 

Let  her,  her  fillets  first 

Knit  to  the  posts  ;  this  point 

Kcmembering,  to  anoint 

The  sides  ;  for  'tis  a  charme 

Strong  against  future  hartne. 

And  the  evil  deeds,  the  which 

There  was  hidden  by  the  witch." 

The  same  jwct,  who  has  written  so  extensively  on  our  old 
customs,  says  with  regard  to  the  sack-posset,  eaten  in  the  evening 
of  the  wedding-day,  just  before  the  company  retired  : 

"  If  needs  we  must  for  cercmonie's  sake 
Blesse  a  sacke-posM:t ;  luck  go  with  it,  take 
The  night  charm  quickly  ;  you  hiivc  spelts 
And  m.-)gicks  for  lo  end." 
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A  divination  by  the  bean  was  productive  of  good  luck,  A 
bean,  shell  and  all,  was  put  into  one  of  the  f)ea-pods  ;  whoever 
got  the  bean  would  be  first  married. 

It  was  "  lucky  "  for  bridesmaids  to  throrv  away  pins  on  a 
wedding-day.  "Woe,"  says  Misson,  in  his  "Travels,"  "be  lo 
the  bride  if  a  single  one  is  left  about  her,  nothinj;  will  go  right. 
Woe  also  to  the  bridesmaids  if  they  keep  one  of  them,  for  they 
will  not  be  married  before  Whitsontide." 

In  Brittany,  however,  the  young  girls  who  visit  the  bridal 
chamber  secure  the  pins  used  in  fastening  the  bride's  dress  for 
a  lucky  marriage. 

Randolph,  in  his  "  Letters,"  writing  of  the  marriage  of  Mar)-, 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  Lord  Darnley,  says  that  when  the  queen, 
after  her  marriage,  went  lo  her  chamber  to  change  her  clothes, 
she  suffered  "  them  that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  ai> 
proach,  to  take  a  pin." 

In  the  North  of  England  it  is  considered  unlucky  for  a  cou])le 
to  he  married  while  there  is  a  grave  open  in  the  churchyard. 
It  is  also  ominous  of  misfortune  to  be  married  in  green. 

'I'he  wearing  oi  orange  blossoms  at  weddings,  although  a  com- 
paratively modern  custom,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  East, 
and  as  emblems  of  a  prosperous  and  fruitful  marriage,  may  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  good  luck. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  considered  unlucky  if  a  bridal 
party  on  going  to  church  met  a  priest,  fiare,  dog,  cat,  lizard,  or 
serpent ;  while  good  luck  attended  the  rencontre  with  a  wolf, 
spider,  or  toad.  The  sneezing  of  a  cat  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage 
day  was  a  lucky  omen.  It  was  unlucky  for  a  woman  to  marry 
a  man  whose  surname  began  with  the  same  letter  as  her  own. 

It  is  unlucky  for  a  bride  to  look  in  the  glass  after  she  is  com- 
pletely dressed  before  she  goes  to  the  church,  unless  some 
article  is  put  on  after  her  self-approving  glances. 

In  some  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  man  going 
lo  be  married,  on  meeting  a  male  acquaintance,  rubs  his  elbow. 
When  a  n2wly  married  couple  first  enter  their  house,  a  hen  is 
brought  and  made  to  cackle,  as  a  sign  of  good  luck. 
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Among  the  Chinese,  while  a  betrothal  is  under  consideration 
for  three  days,  if  anything  unlucky  should  happen  in  the  houses 
of  the  parties  concerned,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  bowl,  or  the 
loss  of  any  article,  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  is  postponed 
or  set  aside. 

Pennant  mentions  that  among  the  Highlanders,  during  the 
marriage  ceremony,  great  care  is  taken  that  dogs  do  not  pass 
between  the  couple  to  be  married ;  and  particuLtr  attention  u 
paid  to  leaving  the  bridegroom's  left  shoe  without  buckle  or 
latchet,  to  prevent  the  secret  influence  of  witches. 

It  was  held  unlucky,  formerly,  if  the  bride  did  not  wtep 
bitterly  oh  the  wedding-day.  Bad  wtather  was  most  unpro- 
pitious.  In  a  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton 
(1603),  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Winwood  was  married  on  Tuesday,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain.  The  ominous  weather 
and  dismal  day  put  together,  might  have  made  a  superstitious 
man  startle;  but  he  turned  all  to  the  best,  and  so  may  it 
prove." 

Grose  mentions  a  singular  superstition,  that  if,  in  a  family, 
the  youngest  daughter  should  chance  to  be  married  before  her 
elder  sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding  without  shoes; 
this  will  counteract  their  ill-luck,  and  procure  them  husbands. 

Mr.  James  Napier  gives  the  following  prevalent  superstitions 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  relating  to  marriage  "  luck "  omens. 
A  clot  of  soot  coming  down  the  chimney  and  spoiling  the 
breakfast ;  the  bride  accidentally  breaking  a  dish ;  a  bird  sit- 
ting on  the  window-sill  chirping  for  some  time ;  the  bird  in  the 
cage  dying  the  morning  of  the  wedding ;  a  dog  howling,  and 
the  postman  forgetting  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  bride  until  he 
was  a  good  way  off,  and  had  to  return.  Some  of  these  were 
defined  for  good,  but  most  of  them  were  evil  omens. 

To  meet  a  funeral,  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  mar- 
riage, was  very  unlucky.  If  the  funeral  was  that  of  a  female, 
the  young  wife  would  not  live  long ;  if  a  male,  the  bridegroom 
would  die  soon. 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  bride  tastes 
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the  cake  on  the  eve  of  tlie  wedding,  her  husband  will  not  love 
her. 

It  is  unlucky  for  a  lady  to  read  the  marriage  serricc  entirely 
through  ;  she  would  never  be  married. 

In  Holland,  it  is  considered  lucky  if,  at  a  dinner,  an  un- 
married person  is  placed  inadvertently  between  a  married  couple, 
as  he  or  she  will  get  a  partner  within  the  year. 

In  Derbyshire,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  countr)',  it  is  con- 
sidered unlucky  if  the  bees  arc  not  informed  of  a  wedding,  and 
their  hives  are  decorated  with  a  favour. 


J jf  7" INTER  was  considered  a  lucky  season  for  marriage, 
'  ''^  by  the  ancients.  At  Athens,  the  month  partly  corres 
[jonding  to  our  January  received  its  name,  Gamelius,  from 
marriages  being  frequently  celebrated  in  it  He.siod  recom- 
mends marriage  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  ;  but  whether 
ihc  fourth  from  the  beginning  or  the  end  is  uncertain.  Euri- 
pides s])eaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  was  favourable. 
Proclus  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  a  new  moon  :  that  is,  when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in 
conjunction. 

'I'here  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Scottish  people,  says 
the  Registrar-General — their  fondness  for  marrying  on  the  last 
day  pf  the  year.  There  are  more  marriages  in  Scotland  on  that 
day,  than  in  any  week  of  the  year,  excei)ting,  of  course,  the 
week  in  which  that  day  occurs.  The  detailed  returns  for  1861 
give  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  eight  principal  towns,  as 
averaging  some  twcnt)-five  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  a  work-day, 
for  ninrr\-ing  is  one  of  the  things  not  to  be  done  in  Scotland  on 
Sunday  ;  but  the  Registrar-General  states  that,  in  fact,  there 
arc  between  400  and  500  marriages  in  those  towns  on  Dccem- 
Ikt  31.  By  another  curious  usage,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
marriages  are  not  registered  until  January,  making  that  a])]>ear  a 
favourable  month  for  marriage,  which  it  is  not. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  one  of  his  reports,  says  :  "  Seamen 
w  ill  not  sail,  women  will  not  wed  on  a  Friday,  so  willingly  as  on 
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other  days  of  the  week."  Out  of  4,057  marriages  in  the  mid. 
land  districts  of  England,  not  2  per  cent,  were  celebrated  on 
Friday,  while  32  per  cent  were  entered  into  on  Sunday.  The 
next  in  favour  was  Monday  with  21  per  cent,  then  Saturdaj 
with  1 7  per  cent  Mr.  Watson,  the  City  Chamberlain  of  Glas- 
gow, says :  "  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
marriages  in  Glasgow  are  celebrated  on  Friday ;  only  a  few  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ;  Saturday  and  Monday  are  still  more 
rarely  adopted,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
Glasgow  as  a  marriage  on  Sunday." 

So  that  in  Scotland,  Iriday  is  the  lucky  day  of  the  week  for 
marriages. 

Sunday  was  considered  an  auspicious  day  for  weddings  in 
Shakspeare's  time ;  thus  we  have  in  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew :" 

"  We  nill  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  wiil  be  married  o'  Sunday." 

•\mong  the  Bulgarians,  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evenings  are 
considered  most  propitious  for  weddings. 

A  Russian  who  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
wife,  will  put  a  turquoise  ring  into  his  pocket  on  Whitsun  Day, 
and  go  into  the  Summer  Park  (at  St  Petersburg),  determined 
to  bestow  this  trinket  on  somebody  before  the  day  is  over,  but 
having  no  idea  when  he  sets  out  as  to  who  the  fortunate 
recipient  will  be. 

In  Russia,  Easter  engagements  are  said  to  bring  money ; 
those  at  Ascension,  health ;  those  at  Trinity,  a  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  and  those  at  Whitsuntide,  peace  in  the  domestic  circle 
(a  species  of  "  good  luck  "  that  all  must  devoutly  wish  for) ; 
cautious  folks  who  hold  by  superstitions  have,  naturally,  an 
inclination  for  these  last 

In  Japan,  a  lucky  day  is  always  selected  for  a  marriage  ;  so 
in  China,  where  weddings  arc  prohibited  at  certain  times  and 
seasons,  on  account  of  their  being  unpropitious.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bride  trying  on  her  clothes,  and  worshipping  the 
ancestral  tablets  of  her  family,  it  is  considered  unlucky  if  any  of 


her  female  relatives  and  friends  are  present  in  mourning.  The 
Brahmins  are  excessively  superstitious  in  their  marriages.  If  a 
man  goes  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage  for  his  son,  should 
anything  unlucky  occur  on  his  way,  the  visit  is  postponed  ;  to 
hear  a  serpent  named  is  bad  enough,  but  to  sec  one  puts  mar- 
riage out  of  the  question.  A  lucky  day  for  weddings  is  essential. 
In  India,  a  rainy  day  is  considered  very  unlucky  for  marriage. 
The  Veisyas  test  the  prospects  of  a  proposed  union  by  melting 
down  a  gold  coin  ;  should  the  metal  appear  of  a  shining 
character,  it  is  a  lucky  omen  ;  but  if  it  be  dull,  the  mar- 
riage is  broken  off.  The  Moslems  attach  good  luck  to  mar- 
riages celebrated  on  the  eve  of  Friday — the  Moslem  sabbath. 
In  Russian  weddings,  the  day  is  selected  by  a  fortune-teller.  In 
Sweden,  formerly,  the  bridegroom  would  not,  on  his  wedding- 
day,  stand  near  a  closed  gate,  or  where  cross-roads  met,  for 
fear  of  ill-luck.  Both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  Thursday  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Pagan  day  (the  day  of  Thor),  and  no  wed- 
dings took  place. 

Among  the  people  in  the  Cochin  State,  care  is  taken  to 
choose  a  "  lucky  "  day  for  the  marriage  ;  whilst  in  ihc  "  un- 
lucky "  months,  espousals  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohibited. 
Also  "  on  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  as  Adam  was  then 
expelled  from  Paradise  ;  on  the  fifth,  when  Jonah  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale ;  on  the  thirteenth,  when  Abraham  was 
thrown  into  the  fire ;  on  the  si.vtcenth,  when  Joseph  wa.s 
lowered  into  a  well ;  on  the  twentj'-first,  when  Job  was  afflicted 
with  diseases ;  on  the  twenty-fourth,  when  Zachariah  was 
murdered ;  on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mahomed  had  his  front 
teeth  broken  by  a  sling."  Marriages  are  mostly  celebrated  in 
Januar)-,  April,  August,  October,  and  November,  excluding 
all  the  days  having  bad  omens,  as  enumerated. 


THERE  is  no  superstition,  it  has  been  observed,  however 
h.irmless  it  may  appear,  and  may  indeed  long  continue 
to  be,  but  has  in  it  some  latent  evil.  Much  h.is  arisen  from 
the  distinction  of  unlucky  days,  which  may  very  innocently  and 
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naturally  have  originated,  though  it  was  afterwards  dexterously 
applied  by  astrologers,  and  by  the  priests  of  false  religions,  to 
their  own  purpose.  No  one  would  willingly  commence  an 
important  undertaking  on  the  anniversary  of  a  day  which  had 
brought  to  him  some  great  and  irreparable  calamity. 
Hesiod  says : 

"  These  are  the  days  of  which  the  careful  heed. 
E.ich  human  entcrprize  will,  favouring,  speed  ; 
Others  there  are,  which  intermediate  fall, 
Mark'd  with  no  auspice,  and  unomen'd  all  : 
And  these  will  some,  and  those  will  others  praise  ; 
But  few  are  vcrs'd  in  mysteries  of  days. 
Now  as  a  step-mother  the  day  we  find 
Severe,  and  now  as  is  a  mother  kind." 

From  ancient  Egypt,  the  evil,  or  unlucky  days  have  received 
the  name  of  "  Egyptian  days."  A  Saxon  M&  (Cott  MS.  Vitel, 
c  viii.  fo.  20)  gives  the  following  account  of  these  Dies  Mali: 
"  Three  days  there  are  in  the  year,  which  we  call  Egyptian 
days,  that  is,  in  our  language,  dangerous  days,  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  to  the  blood  of  man  or  beast  In  the  month  which 
we  call  April,  the  last  Monday ;  and  then  is  the  second,  at  the 
<;oming  in  of  the  month  we  call  August;  then  is  the  third, 
which  is  the  first  Monday  of  the  going  out  of  the  month  of 
December.  He  who  on  these  three  dap  reduces  blood,  be  it 
of  man,  be  it  of  beast,  this  we  have  heard  say,  that  speedily  on 
the  first  or  seventh  day,  his  life  he  will  end.  Or  if  his  life  be 
shorter,  so  that  he  come  not  to  the  seventh  day,  or  if  he  drink 
some  time  in  these  three  days,  he  will  end  his  life ;  and  he 
that  tastes  of  goose-flesh,  within  forty  days'  space,  his  life  he 
will  end." 

In  the  ancient  Exeter  Calendar,  a  MS.  said  to  be  of  the  age 
of  Henry  II.,  the  first  or  Kalends  of  January  is  set  down  as 
"  Dies  Mala."  These  Saxon  calendars  give  us  a  total  of  about 
twenty-four  evil  days  in  the  365,  or  about  one  such  in  every 
fifteen.  But  as  the  sujjerstition  "lengthened  the  cords  and 
strengthened  its  stakes,"  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  or  feared 
that  the  black  days  had  too  small  a  hold  on  their  regarder :,  so 
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they  were  multiplied.  In  the  "  Book  of  Knowledge ''  we  read, 
"  Astronomers  say  that  six  days  of  the  year  are  perilous  of 
death  :  and  therefore  they  forbid  men  to  let  blood  on  them,  or 
take  any  drink  ;  that  is  to  say,  Jan.  3,  July  i,  Oct.  2,  the  last 
of  April,  Aug.  I,  the  last  day  going  out  of  December.  These 
six  days  with  great  diligence  ought  to  be  kept,  but  chiefly  the 
latter  three,  for  all  the  veins  are  then  full.  For  then,  whether 
man  or  beast  Ik:  knit  in  them  within  seven  days,  or  certainly 
within  fourteen  days,  he  shall  die.  And  if  they  take  any  drinks 
within  fifteen  days,  they  shall  die  ;  and  if  they  eal  any  goose  in 
these  three  days,  within  forty  days  they  shall  die ;  and  if  any 
child  be  born  in  these  three  latter  day.s,  they  shall  die  a  wicked 
death.  Astronomers  and  astrologers  .say  that  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  seventh  night,  or  the  fourteenth  day,  let  the  blood 
of  the  right  arm  ;■  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  eleventh 
day,  of  the  left  arm  ;  and  in  the  end  of  May,  third  or  fifth  day, 
on  whether  arm  thou  wifl ;  and  thu.s,  of  all  the  year,  thou  shalt 
orderly  be  kept  from  the  fever,  the  falling  gout,  the  sister  gout, 
and  the  loss  of  thy  sight" 

A  "Book  of  Presidents"  (precedents),  published  in  1616, 
contains  a  calendar,  many  of  the  days  in  which  have  the  letter 
B  affixed,  "  which  signifyeth  such  dayes  as  the  Egyptians  note 
to  be  dangerous  to  begin  or  take  anything  in  hand,  or  to  take 
a  journey  or  such  like  thing."  The  days  thus  marked  are, 
January  i,  2,  4,  5,  10,  15,  17,  19  ;  February  7,  10,  17,  27,  28; 
March  15,  16,  28;  April  7,  10,  16,  20,  21;  May  7,  15,  20; 
June  4,  10,  22;  July  15,  20;  August  1,  19,  20,  29,  30;  Sep- 
tember 3,  4,  6,  7,  21,  22  ;  October  4,  16,  24  ;  November,  5,  6, 
28,  29  J  December  6,  7,  9,  15,  17,  22. 

In  a  sermon  of  St  Eloy  {circa  640),  he  says  :  "  Let  no  one 
keep  Thursday  as  a  holy  day,  either  in  May  or  at  any  other 
time  (unless  it  be  some  saint's  day),  or  the  day  of  moths  and 
mice,  or  any  day  of  any  kind,  but  the  Lord's  day." 

Bourne,  speaking  of  the  superstitious  custom  of  the  heathens, 
observing  one  day  as  good,  and  another  as  bad,  observes,  "That 
among  these  were  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  some  were   Dies 
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Atri,  and  some  Dies  AIM.  The  Atri  were  pointed  out  in  thdr 
calendar  with  a  black  character,  the  Albi  with  a  white ;  the 
former  to  denote  it  a  day  of  bad  success,  the  latter  a  day  of 
good.  Thus  have  the  monks,  in  the  dark  and  unlearned  ages 
of  Popery,  copy'd  after  the  heathens,  and  dream'd  themselves 
into  the  like  superstitions,  esteeming  one  day  more  successfiil 
than  another."  He  tells  us,  also,  that  St  Austin,  upon  the 
passage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  against  observing  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  explains  it  to  have  this 
meaning :  "  The  persons  the  Apostle  blames  are  those  who  say,  I 
will  not  set  forward  on  my  journey,  because  it  is  the  next  day 
after  such  a  time,  or  because  the  moon  is  so ;  or  I'll  set  forward 
that  I  may  have  luck,  because  such  is  just  now  the  position  of 
the  stars.  I  will  not  traffic  this  month  because  such  a  star  pre- 
sides ;  or  I  will,  because  it  does.  I  shall  plant  no  vines  this 
year  because  it  is  leap-year,"  etc.  Bamaby  Googe  thus  trans- 
lates the  remarks  of  Naogeorgius  on  this  subject : 

"And  first,  betwixt  the  daycs  they  make  no  little  difference. 
For  all  be  not  of  vcrtue  like,  nor  like  preheniinence. 
But  some  of  them  Egj'ptian  are,  and  full  of  je.ipardee, 
And  some  againe,  beside  the  rest,  both  good  and  luckie  1  lee. 
Like  difference  of  the  nights  they  m.ike,  as  if  the  Almightie  King 
That  made  thcin  all,  not  gracious  were  to  them  in  everything." 

In  an  old  MS.  on  this  subject,  mention  is  made  of  certain 
days  :  "  Y'  be  observed  by  some  old  writers,  chiefly  the  curious 
astrologians,  who  did  alledge  y'  there  were  28  days  in  the  yeare, 
which  were  revealed  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  good  Joseph,  which 
ever  have  been  remarked  to  be  very  fortunate  dayes  either  to 
purge,  to  let  bloud,  cure  wounds,  use  marchandizes,  sow  seed, 
plant  trees,  build  houses,  or  take  joumies,  in  long  or  short 
voyages,  in  fighting  or  giving  of  bataille,  or  skirmishing.  They 
also  doe  alledge  that  children  who  were  borne  in  any  of  these 
dayes  could  never  be  poore ;  and  all  children  who  were  put  to 
schooles,  or  coUedges,  in  those  dayes,  should  become  great 
schollars,  and  those  who  were  put  to  any  crafte  or  trade  in 
those  daycs  should  become  perfect  Artificers  and  rich,  and 
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such  as  were  put  to  trade  of  Marchandize  should  become  most 
wealthy,  the  dayes  be  these:  The  3rd  and  13th  of  January,  y' 
5th  and  28th  of  Feb.,  y'  3rd,  aand,  and  30th  of  March,  the 
5th,  22nd,  and  29th  of  Aprill,  y'  4th  and  28th  of  May,  y'  3rd 
and  8th  of  June,  the  iilh,  13th,  and  15th  of  July,  y*  12th  of 
August,  y'  I  St,  7th,  24th,  and  38th  of  September,  y*  4th  and 
iSth  of  October,  y*  13th  and  19th  of  November,  y*  23rd  and 
26th  of  December.  And  thus  much  concerning  y'  dayes  which 
are  by  y*  most  curious  soil  of  y*  learned  remarked  to  be  good 
and  evill." 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  unique  copy  of  a  curious  tract, 
printed  by  Richard  Fakes  (or  Fawkes),  entitled  "  De  cursione 
Lunas."  It  is  a  kind  of  astrological  fortune-telling  treatise,  in 
which,  after  describing  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  foretelling 
the  fortunes  and  characters  of  those  who  shall  happen  to  be 
born  on  each  particular  day  of  the  moon,  as  he  who  is  born  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  moon,  (rac/alii  reg»i  erit,  on  the  seventeenth 
in/clix  erit,  on  the  twenty-sixth  nee  dh'es  nee  pauper  erit,  elc, 
the  author  descants  on  each  particular  day,  in  Old  English 
verse,  as  for  instance,  " The  mi  day  ;" 

'  'The  1 1 1 1  clay  borne  w.is  Abell, 
That  day  thou  may  IwUlely  and  well 
All  that  thou  wy!l  lx>t<tely  bcj^nnCt 
Out  token  dc<ly4  that  long  to  synnc. 
Thai  day  is  good  a  mill  to  bygge, 
And  after  hedy.s  of  water  lu  dyggc, 
To  opyn  them  aud  late  them  rcnne, 
Hetler  Ik  feld  and  lie  fenne. 
W'lioso  be  borne  that  clay  without  fayl^ 
lie  shall  have  a  jiarly  travayle. 
He  shall  be  a  parly  Icctour, 
But  he  shall  suffer  many  a  shar|i  shour, 
He  shall  well  over  scape  all 
And  great  rychcsRC  hym  shall  be, 
And  greater  well  on  that  he  dey. 
Who  so  that  daye  do  ony  foly 
Or  any  theft,  and  therefore  fle, 
Ilostely  foimdc  shall  he  be. 
Who  so  that  day  in  sicknesse  fall 
Some  day  on  wast  he  shall. 
What  thou  thynkysl  in  Iby  drcniyiige, 
It  shall  amende  ne  helpe  no  thynge 
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That  day  is  good  for  every  man  I  wys 
To  passe  the  see  with  marchandys. 
That  day  to  let  the  blood. 
So  neyther  moche  evel  ne  good." 

An  Old  Sarum  missal  has  some  portentous  warnings  on  the 
following  months : 

"  January.     Of  this  first  month  the  opening  day 
And  seventh,  like  a  sword  will  slay. 
February.     The  fourth  day  bringeth  down  to  death. 
The  third  will  stop  a  strong  man's  breath. 
March.      The  first  the  greedy  glutton  slays, 

The  fourth  cuts  short  the  drunkard's  days. 
Afril.     The  tenth  and  the  eleventh,  too, 
Are  ready  death's  fell  work  to  do. 
May.     The  third  to  slay  poor  men  hath  power. 

The  seventh  desiroyelh  in  an  hour. 
Junt.     The  tenth,  a  pallid  visage  shows 

No  faith,  nor  truce,  the  fifieenth  knoH-s. 
Itdy.     The  thirteenth  is  a  fatal  day. 

The  tenth  alike  will  mortals  slay. 
August.     The  first  kills  strong  men  at  a  blow. 
The  second  lays  a  cohort  low. 
Stpitmhtr.     The  third  day  of  the  month  September 
And  tenth,  bring  evil  to  each  member. 
Octoher.     The  third  and  tenth,  with  poison'd  breath. 
To  man  are  foes  as  foul  as  death . 
November,     The  fifth  bears  scorpion  sting  of  deadly  pain. 
The  third  is  tinctured  with  distraction's  train. 
December.     The  seventh's  a  fatal  day  to  human  life 

The  tenth  is  with  a  serpent's  venom  rife." 

We  have  Anglo-Saxon  treatises  which  contain  rules  for  dis- 
covering the  future  fortunes  and  disix)sitions  of  a  child,  from 
the  day  of  his  nativit}'.  One  day  was  useful  for  all  things ; 
another,  though  good  to  tame  animals,  was  baleful  to  sow  seeds. 
One  day  was  favourable  to  the  commencement  of  business ; 
another  to  let  blood ;  and  others  wore  a  forbidding  aspect  to 
those  and  other  things.  One  day  was  propitious  to  buy,  another 
to  sell,  another  to  hunt,  and  others  to  do  nothing.  If  a  child 
was  bom  on  such  a  day  it  would  live ;  if  on  another,  its  life 
would  be  sickly,  or  he  would  perish  early.  The  most  alarming 
fears  and  extravagant  hopes  were  perpetually  raised  by  these 
superstitions.  The  same  anticipations  of  futurity  were  made 
by  noticing  on  what  day  of  the  week  or  month  it  first  thun- 
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dered,  or  the  new  moon  a|jpcared,  or  the  New  Year's  Day  oc- 
curred 

A  beautifully  illuminated  MS.  in  the  library  of  W.  H.  Wade- 
Gery,  Esq.,  of  Uushmead  Prior)',  Bedfordshire,  affords  two  or 
three  various  readings  of  unlucky  days.  July  reads  "  trede- 
cimus;"  September,  "tenia  Septembris ;  et  septima,  fert  mala 
membris,"  October,  "  tertius  et  denus  virtutibus  est  alienus." 

In  a  Common-|)lace-Book  are  the  following  lines  in  allusion 
to  the  "  whole  days  "  of  the  lucky  : 

"  Kate's  dark  recesses  we  can  never  find. 
But  Fortune,  at  some  hours,  lo  all  is  kind  ; 
The  lucfcy  have  whole  ilays,  which  siill  they  choose  ; 
The  unlucky  have  but  liimi  s,  and  those  they  lose." 

Proverbial  rhymes  are  sometimes  good  monitors  of  dates ; 
thus  we  have  a  satire  on  placing  faith  in  i<articular  days  : 

"The  tliinl  of  Novcinl«r,  the  Duke  of  \cnil6nic  pass'd  the  water, 
The  fourth  of  Novemlx:r  the  tjuccn  li.nil  a  daughter. 
The  fifth  of  November  we  'scaped  a  great  slaughter, 
And  the  sixth  of  November  was  the  next  day  after." 

Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan  (SepL  12, 
1735),  says:  "Sunday's  a  pun  d.ny  ;  Monday's  a  dun  day; 
Tuesday's  a  news'  day ;  Wednesday's  a  friend's  day ;  Thurs- 
day's a  cursed  day  ;  Friday's  a  dry  day  ;  Saturday's  the  latter 
day." 

A  common  proverbial  saying  is  :  "  Bom  on  Monday,  fair  in 
the  face ;  born  on  Tuesday,  full  of  God's  grace.  Bom  on 
\Vednesday,  sour  and  sad  ;  born  on  Thursday,  merry  and  glad. 
Bom  on  I-'riday,  worthily  given  ;  born  on  Saturday,  work  hard 
for  your  living.     Born  on  Sunday,  you  will  never  know  want" 

It  is  unlucky  to  make  use  of  a  sieve  on  St.  Thomas's  Day. 
The  luckiest  time  for  bleeding  horses  is  St  Stephen's  Day. 

Among  the  superstitions  connected  with  luck  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  3rd  of 
May  (one  of  the  Holy  Rood  days)  falls,  is  esteemed  unlucky 
for  many  things — especially  for  digging  jx^at,  or  taking  an  ac- 
count of  the  sheep  or  cattle  on  a  farm.     In  the  Island  of  Mull, 
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the  first  day  of  every  quarter  is  considered  lucky,  and  Tuesday 
the  most  fortunate  day  for  sowing  com. 

In  Spain,  at  least  in  Aragon,  the  unlucky  day  is  Tuesday, 
and  a  popular  rhyme  says  :  "  £1  Mirtes  ni  te  cases,  ni  te  em- 
barques,  ni  de  tu  muger  te  apartes."  (On  Tuesday  neither 
wed,  nor  go  aboard  ship,  nor  leave  thy  wife.) 

Regarding  days,  also,  the  Spaniards  had  a  saying  that  no 
Saturday  is  ever  without  sunshine,  consequently  it  was  a  lucky 
day;  but  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week  was  unlucky,  and  it 
alwa}'s  rained,  because  it  was  on  that  day  that  Peter  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly,  and  they  thought  it  behoved  the  heavens  to 
weep  in  this  manner  in  commemoration  of  his  tears. 

At  Naples  there  is  a  saying,  "  Venerdi  e  Marti,  non  si  sposa, 
non  si  parte." 

The  Japanese,  it  would  seem,  have  fixed  u]X)n  the  five 
most  unfortunate  days  in  the  year  for  their  five  great  festivals ; 
and  this  they  have  done  purposely  and  prudently,  in  order  by 
this  universal  mirth  to  divert  and  propitiate  their  Camis,  or 
Deities,  and  also  by  their  custom  on  those  days  of  wishing 
happiness  to  each  other,  to  avert  the  mishaps  that  might  other- 
wise befall  them.  They  are  careful  never  to  begin  a  journey  at 
an  inauspicious  time,  and  therefore  in  all  their  road  and  house 
books  there  is  a  printed  table,  showing  what  days  of  the  month 
are  unlucky  for  this  purpose  ;  they  amount  to  four-and-twenty 
in  the  year. 

The  inventor  of  this  table,  the  astrologer  Abino  Seimei,  com- 
posed an  Vta,  or  couplet,  of  m)'stical  words,  by  pronouncing 
which  the  traveller  who  is  necessitated  to  begin  a  journey  on 
one  of  these  days  may  avert  all  those  evils,  which,  if  he  were 
not  preser\ed  by  such  a  spell,  must  infallibly  befall  him. 

Sunday  is  [wpularly  supposed  in  France  to  be  a  pro])itious 
day ;  a  French  writer  gives  the  reason,  according  to  his  idea  : 
"II  est  r&onnu  que  les  jours  de  la  semaine  nc  peuvent  se 
rcsscmbler,  puisqu'ils  coulent  sous  Hnfluencc  de  difTerentes 
pianettes.  I.e  soleil,  qui  pr&ide  en  dimanche,  est  cens<5  nous 
procurer  un  l)cau  jour,  plus  riant  que  les  autres  jours  de  la 
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semaine ;  et  voilh  aussi  jiourquoi  on  se  reser\-e  ce  jour  pour  sc 
livrcr  aux  plaisirs  ct  annisemenis  honnetes." 

Very  different  to  this  definition  of  a  fortunate  Sunday  by  a 
French  writer  is  that  of  the  elociuent  "  Priest  to  the  Temple." 
The  Sunday  before  the  death  of  George  Herbert,  he  rose 
suddenly  from  his  bed,  called  for  one  of  his  instruments,  took 
it  into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  My  God,  my  God, 

"  My  music  shall  find  Thee, 
An<l  every  strinc 
Shall  have  his  attrilmtu  to  sing." 

And  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sung  : 

"  The  Sun  Jays  of  Man's  life, 
Thrcailcd  togclher  on  Time's  >tring, 
Make  bracelels  in  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eleriia]  glorious  King. 
Oh  ^  nniltiy,  ihavcn's  gate  stands  opt ; 
Slessings  are  fltHliJul  and  rife. 

More  pletitiful  than  hope." 

According  to  the  Rabbinical  writers  the  fixed  days  for  good 
and  evil  were  said  to  have  been  disclosed  by  an  angel  to  Job. 

The  Jews  say  that  the  sun  always  shines  on  Wednesdays 
because  his  birthday  was  on  Wednesday,  and  he  keeps  it  iti 
this  manner  every  week. 

Alluding  to  "Black  Monday,"  Stow,  in  his  "Chronicle," 
states:  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  14th  day  of  April  and  the 
morrow  after  Easter  Day  (1360),  King  Edward  (III.)  with  his 
host  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris,  which  day  was  full  of  dark 
mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold  that  many  men  died  on  their 
horsebacks  with  the  cold  ;  wherefore  unto  this  day  it  hath  been 
called  the  Black  Monday." 

In  the  Easter  festivities  at  Chester  in  the  olden  time  we  read 
that  the  sheriffs  had  to  take  their  part,  for  there  was  a  custom, 
"  the  memory  of  man  now  livinge  not  knowinge  the  original," 
of  commemorating  Black  Monday  (so  termed  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  ascribed  to  it  by  the  historian)  with  various 
sports,   and   on   this   particular   occasion  it  appears  that  the 
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two  sheriffs  should  shoot  for  a  breakfast  of  calves'  head  and 
bacon. 

With  regard  to  Stow's  statement,  it  is  ver>'  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  in  all  the  main  points  incorrect.  Easter  Monday  in 
1360  was  the  6th,  and  not  the  14th  of  April ;  the  storm  did 
not  take  place  on  Easter  Monday ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  storm 
the  English  army  was  not  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  but  near 
Chartres. 

Black  Monday,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  either  the 
20th  or  the  27th  of  April,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  this 
would  agree  with  the  statement  that  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  mortally  injured  on  Black  Monday, 
the  27th,  and  died  the  next  day. 

Dallaway,  in  his  "  Tour  to  Constantinople,"  mentions  that 
the  Turks  consider  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  each  month  as 
the  most  fortunate;  the  Ruz-nameh  has  likewise  its  three 
unlucky  days,  to  which  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  better  sort 
The  sultan  has  his  chief  astrologer,  who  is  consulted  by  the 
council  on  state  emergencies.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Cainarj^  in  1774,  he  was  directed  to  name  the  hour 
most  propitious  for  that  ceremony. 

No  Russian  female  will  bathe  before  a  fi.xed  day  in  June. 
No  man  dare  touch  an  apple  before  the  feast  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion (Aug.  6th). 

The  Esthonians  consider  Thursday  an  unlucky  day,  as 
Monday  is  with  the  Russians,  and  Friday  with  many  other 
nations. 

Tlje  Javans  are  great  observers  of  lucky  and  unlucky  da)-s, 
and  undertake  no  journey  or  enterprise  without  attending  to 
them.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  go  anywhere  on  the  day 
that  they  hear  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

In  Devonshire,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  considered  lucky 
days;  Thursday  has  one  lucky  hour,  viz.,  the  hour  before  the 
.sun  rises.  It  is  unlucky  to  turn  a  feather-bed  on  a  Sunday. 
It  is  considered  unlucky  for  hawthorn  to  be  in  bloom  before 
the  I  St  of  May. 
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"A  Highlander,"  says  Pennant,  "never  begins  anything  of 
consequence  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  3rd  of  May 
falls,  whicli  he  calls  the  dismal  day. 

In  the  "  Roman  du  Rou,"  Harold  is  mentioned  as  calling 
Saturday  his  lucky  day.  His  brother  Gyrth,  who  is  no  believer 
in  such  credulities,  reminds  his  brother  sarcastically  that  if 
Saturday  was  the  day  of  his  birth,  Saturday  might  also  prove  to 
be  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  an  article  on  the  Celtic  superstitions  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  (Antii/iiar}-,  vol.  i.  p.  2 10)  there  are  some  curious  notices 
respecting  the  kings  :  "  There  were  a  certain  number  of  un- 
lucky things  that  each  king  was  prohibited  from  doing.  These 
were  called  gcasa.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  old  Celtic 
books.  For  instance,  the  King  of  Ireland  was  not  to  allow  the 
sun  to  rise  ujion  liiin  in  his  bed  at  Tara.  He  was  prohibited 
from  alighting  from  his  horse  on  a  Wednesday  in  Magh  Breagh 
(Brcgia),  or  from  crossing  Magh  Cuillin  after  sundown.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  set  out  on  an  exjjedition  against  North  Teffia 
on  a  Tuesday,  or  to  go  in  a  ship  on  the  water  the  Monday  after 
Bealltaine  (May  Day),  or  to  leave  the  track  of  his  army  at  a 
certain  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  Samtrain  (All  Hallows). 
The  King  of  Leinster  was  not  suflcred  to  travel  the  road  to 
Dublin  on  a  Monday  ;  and  it  was  considered  e.Ntremely  unlucky 
for  him  to  ride  across  Magh  Maistean  (Mullaghmast).  The 
King  of  Munster  was  prohibited  from  enjoying  a  feast  at 
Killarncy  from  one  Monday  to  another.  No  doubt  some  king 
had  suflTcred  from  a  week's  carouse  at  the  Lakes.  The  King 
of  Connaught  was  not  to  wear  a  speckled  garment,  nor  to  ride 
a  speckled  horse  at  a  certain  place,  on  account  of  ill-luck ;  and 
the  King  of  Ulster  was  shut  out  of  a  large  district  in  his 
dominions  during  the  month  of  March,  from  a  similar  con- 
sideration. These  were  geasa  that  applied  only  to  the  kings. 
There  were,  however,  a  great  many  days  of  the  year  which  were 
looked  upon  as  cross,  or  unlucky  days  by  everyone.  O'Curry 
has  given  a  list  of  these  which  may  prove  interesting  to  some 
inquirers  into  these  matters.     Some  of  the  numbers  are  illegible : 
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'  January  i,  2,  4,  5, 15, 17,  19 ;  February  10,  18  ;  March  a,  19 ; 
April  s,  7 ;  May  7,  8,  15 ;  June  4,  15  ;  July  10,  20 ;  August 
19,  20;  September  6,  7;  October  (?) ;  November  5,  19; 
December  7,  8,  (?).'  These  were  the  unlucky  days  in  the 
Celtic  calendar.  O'Curry  was  enabled  by  them  to  find  out  the 
month  of  a  certain  expedition,  which  was  said  to  have  turned 
out  disastrously  on  account  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  under- 
taken." 

Among  the  Hindoos  Sunday  is  considered  auspicious  for 
sowing  seed,  commencing  a  building  or  residence,  and  for 
planting  gardens.  Monday  is  the  most  fortunate  day  to  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  mount  a  new  steed,  elephant,  or  carriage. 
The  animals  are  supposed  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  prevailing 
deity  of  that  day ;  whereas  to  mount  them,  or  commence  a 
journey  on  Saturday,  would  incur  the  probable  hazard  of  a 
horse  or  elephant  proving  a  sluggard,  and  the  wheel  conveyance 
breaking  down,  and  of  never  reaching  the  journey's  end,  whilst 
fettered  by  the  influence  of  the  tardy  orbit  of  Sunee,  or 
Saturn.* 

Other  days  are  stamped  as  auspicious,  or  the  contrary,  as  the 
full  or  new  moon  may  fall  on  particular  days  of  the  week, 
determined  by  similar  astrological  tests.  The  sUl,  or  trident 
of  Mahadeo,  is  considered  as  in  a  state  of  continual  motion  over 
the  earth  to  guard  and  preserve  its  creatures,  and  to  oppose  its 
direction,  that  is  its  points,  would  be  facing  certain  death  or 
disaster.  With  reference  to  its  movements,  therefore,  it  is 
unlucky  to  travel  to  the  westward  on  Sunday  and  Friday ;  to 
the  northward  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ;  to  the  eastward  on 
Saturday  or  Monday  ;  and  to  the  southward  on  Thursday. 

Tuesday  brings  luck  in  battle;  forges  arc  also  set  to  work, 

*  Great  disasters  were  often  attributed  to  the  planet  Saturn,  of  inalit'n 
influence.  In  " The Shephcard's  Kalender" (etlit.  1656)  we  find:  "Saturn  is 
the  highest  planet  of  all  the  seven,  he  is  mighty  of  himself;  he  giveth  all 
tlic  great  colds  and  ifoters,  yet  is  he  dry  and  cold  of  nature  ....  when 
he  reigneth  there  is  much  tlieft  used  and  little  charity  ....  (and)  great 
trnv-ell  on  the  earth  ;  and  old  folk  shall  be  very  sickly,  many  diseases  shall 
reign  among  the  people,"  etc. 
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and  generally  those  operations  which  require  the  aid  of  fire. 
Wednesday  is  a  prosperous  day,  especially  for  merchants.  It 
is  lucky  to  collect  debts  on  this  day,  but  unlucky  to  wash 
clothes.  Thursday  is  an  auspicious  day  for  opening  shops,  for 
wearing  ornaments,  etc  Friday  is  a  lucky  day  devoted  to 
singing,  wearing  new  clothes,  or  making  acquaintance.  Satur- 
day is  unlucky,  exciting  quarrels,  and  the  killing  of  brutes, 
with  other  enormities. 

A  curious  pamphlet  was  published  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  entitled  "  Some  Memorable  Remarques 
upon  the  Fourteenth  of  October,  being  the  Auspicious  Birth- 
Day  of  His  Present  Majesty,  King  James  II.,  Luc  xix.  42.  In 
Hoc  Die  Tuo,  In  This  Thy  Day.  London  :  Printed  by  A.  R. 
And  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Slalienas  Hall, 
1687." 

In  this  tract  the  author  {who,  it  appears,  was  John  Gibbon, 

Bleni-Matille,  as  he  styles  himself)  purjwrts  to  set  forth  "  How 

lucky  the  FourUenth  of  October  hath  been  to  the  jjrinces  of 

England."     It 

"gave  the  Nomian  Duke 
That  vict'ry  whence  he  Kngland's  sceptre  took  ;" 

and  was  remarkable  for  the  safe  landing  of  Edward  III.,  after 
a  dangerous  temj)est.  He  relates  from  Matthew  Paris,  that 
when  "  Lewis,  King  of  France,  had  set  footing  here  and  look 
some  eminent  places,  he  besieged  Calais  from  July  22  to  the 
Fourteenth  of  October  following,  about  which  time  the  siege 
was  raised  and  England  thereby  relieved.  .\  memorable  peace 
was  made  (foretold  by  Nostradamus)  on  the  Fourteenth  of 
October,  between  Po()C  Paul  IV.,  Henry  II.  of  France,  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  A  liuky  day  this  not  only  to  the  princes 
of  England,  but  auspicious  to  the  welfare  of  Europe." 

In  a  curious  pam|]ihlet,  printed  in  1679,  and  entitled  "  Day 
Fatality,  or  some  Observations  of  Days  Lucky  and  Unlucky," 
we  find;  "On  the  sixth  of  April,  Alexander  the  C'treat  was 
born  ;  upon  the  same  day  he  conquered  Darius,  won  a  great 
victory  at  sea,  and  died  the  same  day.     Neither  was  this  day 
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less  fortunate  to  his  father,  Philip ;  for  on  the  same  day  he 
took  Potidoea ;  Parmenio,  his  general,  gave  a  great  overthnnr 
to  the  Illyrians ;  and  his  horse  was  victor  at  the  Olympian 
games." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  month  of  January  has  been 
an  unlucky  one  for  crowned  heads.  Charles  I.,  of  England, 
was  beheaded  in  that  month.  Napoleon  III.  died  in  January, 
1873,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1878. 

The  2ist  proved  singularly  ominous  and  fatal  to  Louis  XVL 
On  that  day  in  April,  1770,  he  was  married ;  on  the  21st  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  the///!?  on  his  nuptials  was  celebrated, 
when  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  trampled  to  death  ;  on  the 
21st  of  Januarj',  1782,  the  festival  on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin 
took  place;  on  the  21st  of  June,  J791,  the  king  began  his 
flight  to  Varennes ;  on  the  21st  of  September,  1792,  royalty 
was  abolished  in  France;  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793, 
the  king  was  beheaded. 

Cromwell  had  always  regarded  the  3rd  of  September  as  his 
"  fortunate  "  day.  On  the  same  day  he  had  gained  his  famous 
victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester;  it  was,  however,  on  the 
same  day,  agreeing  with  a  strange  prophecy  of  Colonel  Lindsay, 
that  he  died* 

It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  extremely 
superstitious,  placed  considerable  faith  in  the  prediction  of  a 
fortune-teller,  that  should  he  outlive  St.  Swithin's  Day,  he  would 
be  a  great  man ;  it  is  singular  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  he 
died 

In  the  parish  church  of  Quethiock  (about  four  miles  from 
Liskeard  in  Cornwall)  is  a  curious  old  brass  in  memory  of 
Richard  Chiverton  and  his  wife,  dated  on  one  side  i63r,  and 
the  other  1671.     The  epitaph  to  the  lady  is  a  singular  one,  the 

*  Cromwell  made  use  of  superstition,  if  it  was  not  deeply  grafted  on  him. 
When  he  was  in  Scotland,  a  soldier  stood  with  Lilly's  Alulinus  Angelicus 
ill  his  hand,  and  said,  as  the  several  troops  passed  by  him  :  "  Lo,  hear  what 
Lilly  sa  th ;  you  are  promised  victory  ;  fight  it  out,  brave  boys ;"  and  then 
read  the  month's  prediction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lilly  prostituted  bis 
pen  to  the  political  purposes  of  the  parliament  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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chief  |>eculiarity  being,  that  everything  important  seemed  to 
have  happened  to  her  in  the  month  of  May.  She  is  made  to 
say: 

"  My  birth  was  in  llic  month  of  May, 
Ami  in  that  month  my  nuptial  day  ; 
In  May  a  inaytlc,  a  wife,  a  mullicr, 
.(Vnd  now  in  May  not  one  nor  t'  otlicr." 

In  "A  Newe  Almanacku  and  Prognostication  for  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  God  1615,"  by  Thomas  Bretnor,  is  a  ver)'  curious 
arrangement  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  in  monthly  tables,  with 
]5eculiar  warnings  attached  to  each,  which  are  expressed  in  such 
(jiinint  (ihrases  that  they  are  worth  preser>'ing : 


JANUARIE. 

coon   DAVK>. 

EVILL  PAVES. 

4. 

8.  All  thai  he  can. 

I, 

2,      7- 

Lost  lalKiur. 

9.   What  thou  (Ifsircit. 

3> 

5-    6. 

In  huksttr's   hand- 

'3. 

14.   Uotli  heart  and  hind. 

ling. 

«7. 

18.   A  fast  friend. 

10, 

II,  12. 

It  will  not  fadge. 

21 

22, 

2}.  Well  vcntrerf. 

28.  Through  the  briers. 

15,  16. 
19,20. 

Nothing  to  the  piir- 

]xwe. 
But  hard  hap. 

24. 

25. 

26,  27. 
30,  31- 

Lalereni  lavas. 
Past  hoi>e  of  rcco*-crj-. 

FEBRUARIt;. 

GOOD   DAVES. 

i;VII.I.  DAVES. 

I. 

S.   Hut  chance  ntedley. 

3.    4. 

In  a  heavy  case. 

2. 

6,  A  match  well  made. 

7.   1- 

A     dangerous      in- 

8. 

10, 

II.    It  workcs  like  uaxc. 

coimter. 

9. 

12.   Hy  pLiinc  ploitdinp. 

17- 

A  blinde  bargainc. 

14. 

<s. 

16.   On  the  winning  side. 

19.  20- 

BIcssclhec  from  him. 

18, 

22, 

28.   A  fast  fricnil. 

25,  26. 

C'.TSilc>  in  Ihf  aire. 

21, 

S3. 

24.   Oncly  liy  cunninj;. 

27- 

To<j  high  diicirine. 

MARCH 

COOl)    PAVES. 

EVIl 

1.    DAVES. 

1, 

2.   Slacke  and  ^ure. 

3. 

4.    S- 

lli<  cake  is  dow. 

9. 

ID.   It fallcsintothy mouth. 

6. 

7.    ». 

All  nmort. 

14, 

17.  All  for  thy  good. 

II, 

12.   13. 

What  rcmedie. 

18, 

22.   Bound  to  see  it. 

15. 

16,  20. 

It  will  not  quite  cost. 

24. 

25. 

28.  A  l)OuU  or  a  shaflc. 

21, 

21,  26. 

Catch  at  the  nicanc*. 

29- 

30. 

31.  Thy  heart's  desire. 

19.  17- 

Misery  in  the  en>l, 

So8 
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APRILL. 

GOOD  DAVES. 

EVILL  DAVES. 

I.    4.  Strike  while 'tis  bot 
5,    7,    8.  After  good  advice. 
11,  12,  13,  14.  Well  attempted.            15, 
19,  24,  26.  Not  veiy  forward. 
27,  28,  29.  No  counterfeit. 

2,    3.  Losse  upon  losse. 
6,    9,  10.  Haunt  not  his  ghosL 
16,  17,  18.  Downe  the  winde. 
20,  21,  22.  It  will  not  cotton. 
23,25,30.  Blackeinthemootke. 

MAY. 

GOOD   DAVES. 

EVILL  DAVES. 

4,    6,    7.  Ready  tempred. 
10,  II.  The  amends  is  a  mak- 
ing. 
15,  18,  20.  But  hip  hazard. 
19,  22,  24.  Touch  and  take.           21, 
27,  29,  30.  Win  it  and  wcare  it. 

I,    2,    3.  In  a  pitiful  taking. 
5,    8,    9.   Beleeve  not  a  word. 
12,  14,  16.  Not  to  fast. 

13,  17.  But  a  dend  man. 
23,  25,  28.  Almost  desperate. 
26,  31.  .Stones  agaiast  winde. 

JUNE. 

GOOD  DAVES. 

EVILL   DAVES. 

4,    5,    7.  Take  his  good  offer. 
9,  10,  15.  Bittrr  sweet. 
18,  19,  20.  Both  favournnd  friend- 
ship. 
26,  28.  Easily  intrcated. 
29,  30.  Fit  for  thy  purpose. 


>.    a.    3.    6- 


wors' 


Most      hist 
speed. 

8,  II,  12,  13.  But  a  bravado. 
14,  16,  17.  Out  at  heeles. 
21,  22,  23.  Next  to  nothing. 
24,  25,  27.  Over  the  left  shoul- 
der. 


JULY, 


GOOD  DAVES. 


a.    3.    S- 

9,  10,  12. 

13.  M. 

16, 17, 18. 

19,  20,  24,  30. 

36,  27,  28. 


."Sleepe  not  thy  tide. 
Be  not  faint  hearted. 
Cocke-sure. 
Be  well  advi«e<l. 
No  good  anchorage. 
If   handsomely    han- 
dled. 


EVILL    DAVES. 

I,    6,    8.  Vaine  hopes. 

4,    7,  1 1.  Looke  alxtut  thee. 

15,  22.  Bane  in  the  end. 

23,  25.  A  bad  bargaine. 

29.  31.  Nothing  but  shales. 


AUGUST. 


GOOD  DAVES. 

2,  10.  Itfallesintothymouth. 

8,    9,  12.  Uncrost,  unbfest. 

•3i  'S.  '9-  In  an  excellent  humor. 

.  io,  22.  Better  than  his  word. 

23,  26.  Of    suilVance     comes 


BVILL    DAVES. 

I,    7.  A  false  alame. 
2,  4,  II.  Ablowwithawitnes. 
14,  16.  Not  worth  whistling. 
17,  18,  21.  A  rope  for  parrat 

24,  28.  In  a  quandary. 

25,  29.  A  backe  reckoning. 
30^  31.  Look  for  no  mercie. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


I,    a.    3- 

6.    7.    8- 

9,  10,  II,  12. 

16,  17,  18. 

«>  24.  as- 


GOOD    DAVF>. 

3.  Set  wits  a  working. 
8.  Ply  the  dor. 

No  painc>,  no  gaincs. 

A  match  well  made. 

Well  if  warilv. 


EVII.L   UAVPS. 

4,    5.  Short  shooting. 


'3.  '4i  'S-  More  then  desperate. 
19,  JO,  21,  aa.  M  isse  the  cushion. 
36,  27,  28.  Quite  forlome. 
39,  30.  It  lyes  on  bleeding. 


OCTOBER. 


GOOD  OAVES. 

EVIl.t.    DAVES. 

I.     2> 

5.  Follow  and  fearc  not,            1, 

4,    6.  Crosse  and  intricntc 

7.    8. 

9.  Something    hollow-      10,  11, 

12,  13.  Up  to  the  carsL 

hartcd.                            17, 

18,  19.   Mad  medling. 

14, 

15.  Welcome  at  a  word.           25, 

28,  30.   Stay  the  bcls. 

16, 

ao.  Not  vor>'  free.                       24, 

26,  27.  A  lash  at  last. 

ai, 

22.   It  fallci  pat. 

29.  Shranke      in      the 

31.  His  countenance  car- 

welting. 

ries  it. 

NOVEMBER. 

>• 


4t 

7- 
II,  12, 
19,  20,  21 

29,  30, 


GOOD   DAVES. 
6.  Wit  may  win  her. 
8.  That  or  nothing. 
15.  Build  upon  it. 
As  sure  as  a  club. 


EVILL   DAVES. 

ai    5.    9.  Take  another  time. 
3,  10,  13.  Cost  ill  hesioweil. 
14,  16,  17,  18.  liclceve  not  a  word. 
22,  23,  24.  Past  all  hope. 


Downe  upon  the  naile.  35,  26,  37,  a8.  Kelyc  not  upon  it. 


DECEMBER 
noon  DAVF.s. 
a,    3,    4-  As  it  handled. 
6,    9,  15.  Bycarriageand  crafte. 
13,  14,  19.  A  sure  card. 
27,  28.  As  true  as  Steele. 
30.  Make  up  thy  mouth. 


J- 

lU 

11. 

7. 

8. 

la. 

■  6. 

■7. 

22. 

20, 

21, 

23. 

a4. 

aS- 

a6. 

29. 

31. 

KVILL    D.VVKS. 

Pride  and  Ijeggary. 
A  talc  of  a  tub. 
From  ihcteethoutwaid. 
A  feather  for  a  foole. 
Crabl>ed  and  unkinde. 
Ad  Gnccas  Calendas. 


THE  reader  who  is  curious  in  the  matter  of '•  luck  "  days 
should  consult  the  "  Miscellanies "  of  the  gossiping 
John  Aubrey,  where  he  will  find  the  subject  treated  with  an 
amount  of  credulous  tenderness  truly  edifying.  He  particu- 
larly notices  the  3rd  of  November,  because  it  was  his  own  birth- 
day ;  and  also,  he  had  observed  some  remarkable  accidents  to 
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have  happened  thereupon.  As  one  instance,  he  relates  :  "  I  had 
an  estate  left  me  in  Kent,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres  was  marsh-land,  very  conveniently  flanking  its  upland; 
and  in  those  days  this  marsh-land  was  usually  let  for  four  nobles 
an  acre.  My  father  died  1643.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  after 
his  decease,  such  charges  and  water-schots  came  upon  this 
marsh-land  by  the  influence  of  the  sea,  that  it  was  never  worth 
one  farthing  to  me,  but  very  often  eat  into  the  rents  of  the  up- 
lands ;  so  that  I  often  think,  this  day  being  my  biithday,  hath 
the  same  evil  influence  upon  me  that  it  had  580  years  since 
upon  Earl  (Jodwin,  and  others  concerned  in  low-lands." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  remarks, 
that  the  old  superstition  of  ill-luck,  if  any  other  than 
a  male  jjerson  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  house  on  New  Yeaft 
morning,  is  still  rife  in  Worcestershire,  where  a  band  of  boys  go 
out  early  to  [leople's  houses,  knocking  up  some  of  the  inmates, 
and  then  entering  the  dwellings.  For  this  service  they  receive 
a  trifling  consideration  from  the  believers  in  luck.  A  farmers 
daughter  mentioned  that  the  orthodox  plan  was  for  man  or 
boy  to  enter  at  the  back-door,  go  through  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  go  out  by  the  front-door.  If  it  should  happen 
that  the  family  were  out  at  any  merry-making  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  did  not  return  home  until  the  morning,  then  it  would 
be  necessary,  to  ensure  luck  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  a  strange 
man  or  boy  (not  one  of  the  family)  should  open  the  front-door 
and  let  the  jjarty  in. 

As  an  example  of  the  sujierstition  that  is  connected  with 
this  practice,  a  story  is  told  of  a  jwor  old  bedridden  woman, 
who  positively  refused  to  allow  her  neighbour,  who  usually 
looked  after  her,  to  come  in  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  lay  break- 
fastless  and  fireless  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  fortu- 
nately the  clergyman  came  to  see  her,  who,  being  dark-haired, 
brought  as  she  thought  good  luck. 

In  most  of  the  villages  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
this    superstition    prevails.      In   the   old    climbing-boy  days, 
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chimneys  used  lo  be  swept  on  New  Year's  morning,  so  that  one 
of  the  right  sex  might  be  the  first  to  enter.  At  some  of  the 
farmhouses,  should  washing-day  chance  to  fall  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  it  is  either  put  off,  or  to  make  sure,  the  waggoner's 
lad  is  called  tip  early  before  the  women  can  come,  that  he  may 
be  let  out  and  let  in  again.  In  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  to  en- 
sure that  a  male  should  be  the  first  to  enter  the  house,  it  was 
formerly  customary  to  give  boys  a  small  gratuity  for  {ilacing 
sand  on  the  doorsteps  and  in  the  passage.  Hence  bands  of 
boys  would  go  from  liouse  to  house,  collecting  their  "  fees  for 
sanding  your  steps  for  good  lucL" 

Curious  to  say,  at  Preston  it  is  considered  lucky  for  a  fair- 
haired  man  to  be  the  first  foot ;  whereas  at  Blackburn,  which  is 
only  ten  miles  distant,  tlie  ])reiK)ssession  is  .in  favour  of  a  dark 
t>erson. 

In  some  parts  it  is  necessar)'  that  the  first  foot  should  be  a 
bachelor ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  in  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  how  the  father  of  a  family,  a  farmer  living  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  coming  liomc  early  one  New  Year's  Day, 
was  refused  admittance  to  his  own  house  by  the  strong-minded 
daughter,  because,  being  red-haired  and  a  widower,  he  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  fulfil  two  of  the  most  im[)ortant  conditions; 
while  some  poor  old  maids,  who  had  no  mankind  belonging  to 
them,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  admitting  the  old 
tom-cat,  who,  luckily  for  them,  was  of  the  right  colour  if 
nothing  else.  In  many  places  it  is  considered  extra  lucky  if 
the  first  foot  bring  with  him  cither  a  loaf  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
this  being  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  plenty  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  occup.ants  of  the  house  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  Christian  name  of  the  first  foot  is,  also,  of  importance, 
for  there  is  a  quaint  notion  that  the  Christian  name  of  the  first 
person  you  see  of  the  opposite  sex  on  New  Year's  Day  will  be 
the  name  of  your  future  husband  or  wife.  Hence  it  is  related 
that  a  certain  maid-ser\'ant  in  a  rectory  in  the  West  of  England 
locked  the  man-servant,  whose  name  was  Obadiah,  in  his  room, 
for  fear  they  all  should  be  destined  to  become  "  Mrs.  Obadiahs," 
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for,  as  one  remarked,  it  would  not  have  mattered  had  his  name 
been  John  or  Henry,  as  there  are  plenty  of  Johns  and  Henrys 
in  the  world,  but  who  has  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Obadiah  ? 

In  Nottinghamshire  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  remove  any- 
thing from  a  house  until  something  has  been  brought  in,  and, 
therefore,  early  in  the  morning  each  member  of  the  &mily 
carries  some  trifling  thing  ia  Brand  alludes  to  this  custom  as 
existing  in  Lincoln  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  quotes  a  rhyme 
used  on  the  occasion. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  believed  to  be  particularly  unlucky  to 
wash  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day,  because,  by  so  doing,  it  is 
thought  that  a  member  of  the  family  will  be  rendered  liable  to 
be  washed  away  out  of  existence  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
This  superstition  is  carried  so  far-  by  some  persons  that  they 
will  not  even  permit  any  dishes,  plates,  etc,  to  be  cleaned 

In  Coventry,  if  not  in  other  places,  it  is  customary  to  ensure 
good  luck  by  eating  a  sort  of  cake,  known  by  the  name  of  god- 
cakes.  They  are  used  by  all  classes,  and  vary  in  prices  from 
one  half-penny  to  silver.  They  are  invariably  made  in  a 
triangular  shape,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mince-meat 

In  Lancashire,  if  any  householder's  fire  does  not  bum  through 
the  night  of  New  Year's  Eve,  it  betokens  bad  luck  during  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  if  any  party  allowed  another  a  live  coal,  or 
even  a  lighted  candle,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  bad  luck  would 
be  extended  to  the  other  party  for  commiserating  with  the 
former  in  his  misfortunes.* 

Thiers,  in  his  " Histoire  des  Superstitions"  (1741),  gives 
some  instances  of  luck  relating  to  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
time  in  France.     To  bathe  on  Christmas  Day  (or  Ash  Wednes- 

•  In  the  Broii/ord  Times  (January,  1870),  we  read  that  a  man  named 
William  Pollard  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  breaking  a  pane 
of  glass  in  a  window  at  Tong.  It  seems  that  he  had  gone  into  the  house  at 
Christmas,  and  asked  for  a  light  to  his  candle.  It  being  a  common  super- 
stition that  to  allow  anyone  to  take  out  a  light  at  Christmas  is  unlucky,  the 
woman  of  the  house  objected,  but  offered  the  man  a  few  matches.  He 
then  created  a  disturbance,  during  which  he  broke  a  window. 
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ilay)  will  secure  freedom  from  fevers  and  toothache.  It  is 
unlucky  not  to  lend  anything  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  a  cus- 
tum  to  take  twelve  grains  of  corn  on  Christmas  Day  and  to 
give  to  each  the  name  of  the  twelve  months  ;  these  are  placed 
afterwards  on  a  shovel  slightly  heated,  beginning  with  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  month  of  January,  and  continuing 
to  do  the  same  with  the  rest ;  and  when  there  is  one  that  jumps 
on  the  shovel,  to  feel  certain  that  the  corn  will  tx.-  dear  in 
that  month  ;  but,  on  the  rontrar)',  it  wilt  be  cheap  when  the 
grains  do  not  jump.  There  is  (observes  M.  Thiers)  a  double 
superstition  in  this  proceeding ;  first,  because  it  is  intended 
to  divine  in  an  undue  manner ;  and  next,  that  the  practice 
is  attached  lo  Christmas  1  >ay  rather  than  to  any  other  day. 
To  bake  bread  between  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Circumcision  is  unlucky,  and  would  bring  misfortune  to  a 
family. 

In  some  parts  of  Kngland  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  re- 
reive  shoes  or  tanned  leather  in  the  Christmas  week.  .\  small 
Herefordshire  farmer  made  lamentation  that  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
Iiad  been,  unwittingly,  received  into  his  house  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  .said  it  was  a  bad  job,  for  "  he  lost  a  sight  of 
cattle  that  year." 

It  is  unlucky  to  bring  holly  into  a  house  before  Christmas 
Eve. 

In  Hamjishire,  Derbyshire,  and  other  parts  of  I'.ngland,  it 
was  considered  "  lucky  "  to  take  the  last  bit  of  the  yule-log 
from  the  fire  and  hang  it  the  next  day  close  lo  the  ceiling  in 
the  kitchen,  to  be  kept  for  the  purpo.se  of  Ughting  the  next  year's 
Christmas  Eve  fire,  or  rather  for  putting  uf)on  the  fire  before 
the  new  yule-long  was  put  oa  Besides  being  lucky,  it  was  a 
charm  against  fire.  Care  was  always  taken  not  to  let  the  log 
bum  entirely  away.  Before  this  could  take  place  the  remnant 
would  be  taken  from  the  fire  and  put  on  the  hob  while  the  fire 
died  out,  and  if  it  was  not  considered  late  enough  to  go  to  bed, 
another  log  was  added. 

Herrick  wTites,  on  "  The  Ceremonies  of  Candlemas  Day :" 
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"  Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 

Till  sunset  let  it  bum  ; 
Which  quench'd,  then  lay  it  up  again 

Till  Christmas  next  return. 
Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  tend 

The  Christmas  I02;  next  year, 
And  where  it  is  safely  kept,  the  fiend 

Can  do  no  mischief  there." 

The  Venetians  say  that  on  New  Year's  Day  you  must  notice 
whom  you  meet  when  you  first  go  out  To  meet  a  man  is  good 
luck ;  a  woman,  bad  luck.  If  you  meet  a  priest  you  will  die 
within  the  year  ;  a  policeman,  you  will  have  litigation. 


BOURNE,  in  his  "  Antiquitates  Vulgares,"  remarking  on 
the  superstitious  custom  of  the  heathens  in  observing 
one  day  as  lucky  and  another  the  reverse,  says  :  "  Thus  haw 
the  monks  in  the  dark  and  unlearned  ages  of  popery  copied 
after  the  heathens,  and  dreamed  themselves  into  the  like  super- 
stitions, esteemed  one  day  more  successful  than  another,  and 
so  according  to  them  it  is  verj-  unlucky  to  begin  any  work  on 
Childermas  Day,  and  what  day  soever  that  falls  on,  whether  on 
a  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any  other,  nothing  must  be  done  on 
that  day  through  the  year  ;  St.  Paul's  Day  is  the  year's  fortune- 
teller ;  St.  Mark's  Day  is  the  prognosticator  of  your  life  and 
death,  etc.,  and  so,  instead  of  persuading  the  people  to  lay 
aside  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  heathen  world,  they  brought 
them  so  effectually  in  that  they  are  still  reigning  in  many  places 
to  this  day." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  remarks  it  was  fomierly  an 
article  in  the  creed  of  jropular  superstition,  tliat  it  was  "  unlucky" 
to  put  on  a  new  suit,  pare  one's  nails,  or  begin  anything  on  a 
Childermas  Day. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  7),  alludes  to  this  super- 
stition in  a  credulous  family :  "  As  they  began  to  talk  of  family 
affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her 
(his  mother)  that  he  was  going  into  join-hand  on  Thursday. 
'  Thursday ! '  says  she  ; '  no,  child,  if  it  please  God  you  shall  not 
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begin  on  Childermas  Day ;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Friday 
will  be  soon  enough.'" 

It  appears  from  Fenn's  letters  that  on  account  of  Childermas, 
or  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.  was 
put  off  till  the  Monday,  because  the  preceding  Sunday  was 
Childermas  Day. 

Comines,  in  his  "Life  of  fcouis  XL,"  states  that  the  king 
would  be  very  angry-  with  those  about  him  if  they  troubled  him 
with  any  matter  on  Candlemas  Day. 

Herrick  says,  on  "  Candlemas  Eve :" 

"  Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 
Down  wi(h  the  l»ays  and  mistteloc : 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivy,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dressed  the  Christmas  hall  ; 
That  sj  the  .superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  ye  shall  see." 

It  is  unlucky  not  to  eat  goose  at  Michaelmas ;  omitting  this, 
there  is  a  risk  of  wanting  money  all  that  year. 

It  is  lucky  to  keep  mince-meat  from  Christmas  to  Easter. 

Gay,  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Week  "  (Pastoral  iv.),  says  in  allusion 
to  Valentine's  Day : 

"  A-ficld  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do) ; 
Thee  first  1  spyM  ;  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  s|)ite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  be." 

IT  was  considered  unlucky  for  a  servant  to  enter  a  new  place 
on  Friday.  In  many  country  districts,  especially  in  the 
North  of  England,  no  weddings  take  place  on  Friday  from  this 
cause.  According  to  a  rhyming  proverb  Friday's  moon,  come 
when  it  will,  comes  too  soon. 

Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury,  in  his  sketch  of  a  milkmaid,  says  : 
"  Her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them  ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition  ;  and  she  consents  for 
fear  of  anger." 

Erasmus  dwells  on  the  "  extraordinary  inconsistency  "  of  the 
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English  of  his  day  in  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  yet  holding  it  an 
heinous  offence  to  eat  any  on  a  Friday  out  of  Lent. 

Among  the  Brahmins  of  India  there  is  a  similar  aversion  to 
Friday;  they  say  that  no  business  should  be  commenced  on 
this  day. 

The  Spaniards  hold  Friday  to  be  a  very  unlucky  d.iy,  and 
never  undertake  anything  of  consequence  upon  it  Among  the 
Finns,  anyone  who  transacts  business  on  Monday  or  Friday 
will  have  ill-luck. 

From  Eradut  Khan's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  it 
appears,  however,  that  Friday  was  there  considered  in  a  different 
light  "  On  Friday,  the  28th  of  Zekand,  his  majesty  (Aurung- 
zebe)  performed  his  morning  devotions  in  company  with  his 
attendants ;  after  which,  as  was  frequently  his  custom,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  O  that  my  death  may  happen  on  a  Friday,  for  blessed 
is  he  who  dieth  on  that  day.' " 

Fynes  Mor)son,  in  his  "Itinerary,"  speaking  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  at  the  jwrt  of  Dantzic  in  1593,  says :  "The  next  day 
the  king  had  a  good  wind,  but  before  this  (as  those  of  the 
Romish  religion  are  very  superstitious)  the  king  and  the  (jucen 
(being  of  the  house  of  Austria),  while  sometimes  they  tliought 
Monday,  sometimes  Friday,  to  be  unlucky  days,  had  lost  many 
fair  winds." 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Lancashire  a  man  going  to  court  his 
sweetheart  on  Friday,  was  subjected  to  rude  treatment  by  his 
neighbours. 

A  Russian  traveller  will  not  start  on  his  journey  on  cither  a 
Monday  or  a  Friday. 

To  wear  green  on  Friday,  such  as  emeralds,  etc,  is  con- 
sidered lucky. 

Scott,  in  "  Marmion,"  says  : 

"The  Highlander 

Will,  on  a  Fri<Iav  mom,  look  pale 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale." 

The  Scotch  fairies,  "the  men  of  peace,"  were  particularly 
offended  at  mortals  who  talked  of  them,  or  who  wore  their 
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favourite  colour,  green.  This  was  especially  to  be  avoided  on 
Friday,  when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom  in 
(lermany  this  subterraneous  jieople  are  held  nearly  connected, 
or  for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active  and  possessed 
of  greater  i)ower. 

M.  Minard,  a  statistician,  says  that  Friday  is  considered  such 
ail  unlucky  day  in  F'raiice,  that  not  only  is  the  number  of 
travellers  by  rail  much  smaller  than  that  on  other  days,  but  the 
difTerence  is  also  sensibly  felt  in  the  receipts  of  the  omnibuses. 

A  Frenchwoman  exclaiming,  on  the  birth  of  the  Count  de 
Cliambord  (Sept.  30,  1820),  that  it  was  a  j)ity  the  prince  should 
have  been  bom  on  a  Friday,  another  woman  observed  i  "  There 
is  no  longer  a  Friday  for  the  Royalists ;  this  one  brings  ill-luck 
only  to  the  Jacobins  !" 

Ill  France  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  cut  one's  nails  on  any 
day  which  lias  an  r  in  its  name ;  viz.,  on  Mardi,  Mercredi,  or 
VendredL  In  Holland  the  case  is  quite  different,  and  cutting 
the  nails  cm  Friday  secures  protection  from  toothache. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  considered  Friday  lucky,  and  began 
his  undertakings  by  preference  on  that  day. 

Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  were  considered  lucky  days 
for  changing  the  caps  of  children.  According  to  an  old  rhyme 
good  or  ill  luck  depended  upon  the  following  days : 

"  Monday  for  wealth, 

Tucsd.iy  for  health, 
Welnesday  the  bcil  day  of  all  ; 

Thuraday  for  crosics, 

Friday  for  tosses, 
Saturday  no  luck  at  all." 


Under  the  date  1831,  a  writer  in  "  Hone's  Year  Book  "  says  ■ 
"There  are  still  a  few  respectable  tradesmen  and  merchants  who 
will  not  transact  business,  or  be  bled,  or  take  physic  on  a 
Friday,  because  it  is  an  unlucky  day.  There  are  other  people 
who  for  the  same  rca.son  will  not  be  married  on  a  Friday ; 
others,  again,  who  consider  every  child  born  on  that  day 
doomed  to  misfortune. 
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Lord  Byron  partook  of  the  superstition  respecting  Friday,  as 
unlucky  for  the  commencement  of  any  work.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  happening  to  meet 
him  on  the  road  from  her  house,  as  she  was  herself  returning 
thither,  and  supposing  that  he  had  been  to  make  her  a  visit, 
requested  that  he  would  go  back  with  her.  "  I  have  not  been 
to  your  house,"  he  answered,  "  for  just  before  I  got  to  the  door, 
I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday ;  and  not  liking  to  make  my 
first  visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back."  Moore  states  that  it  is 
.  even  related  he  once  sent  away  a  Genoese  tailor  who  brought 
him  home  a  new  coat  on  the  same  ominous  day.  With  all 
this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail  for  Greece  on  a  Friday  ;  and 
though  by  those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  superstitious 
fancy,  the  result  may  be  thought  but  too  sadly  confirmatory  of 
the  omen,  it  is  plain  that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition 
over  his  own  mind  was  slight,  or  in  the  excitement  of  self- 
devotion  under  which  he  then  acted,  was  forgotten. 

Among  old  sayings  we  find :  "  he  that  sings  on  Friday  shall 
weep  on  Sunday." 

"  Friday's  hair  and  Sunday's  horn, 
Goes  to  the  Evil  One  Monday  morn."' 

According  to  the  Americans,  if  Friday  was  ever  ill-omened, 
its  reputation  is  sufficiently  redeemed ;  for  it  was  on  that  day 
Columbus  discovered  the  American  Continent,  that  George 
Washington  was  born,  and  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  reached 
the  Plymouth  Rock. 

As  an  instance  of  Friday  being  considered  by  sonic  as  a  day 
of  good  luck,  Gibbon,  the  eccentric  author  of  "  Some  Memor- 
able Remarques  upon  the  Fourteenth  of  October,"  prints  the 
following  epistle  to  himself.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Friday 
superstition  :  "  A  Letter  from  Sir  Witision  Churchil,  Knight ; 
Father  to  the  Right  Honorable  yi»A/;,  Lord  Churchil.  I  Thank 
you  for  your  kind  Present,  the  Observation  of  the  FataiHy  of 
£>ays.  I  have  made  great  Experience  of  the  Truth  of  it ;  and 
have  set  down  Fryday  as  my  own  Lucky  Day ;  the  Day  on 
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which  1  was  Burn,  Christun'd,  Married,  and,  I  Ihclieve,  will  be 
the  Day  of  my  Deatli.  The  Day  whereon  1  have  had  sundry 
Deliverances  (too  long  to  relate),  from  Perils  by  Sea  and  I-and, 
Perils  by  False  Brethren,  Perils  of  Law  Suits,  etc  I  was 
Knighted  (by  chance,  unex|)ected  by  myself)  on  the  same  Day ; 
and  have  had  several  good  Accidents  happened  to  me  on  that 
Day  :  And  am  so  superstitious  in  the  Belief  of  its  good  Omen, 
that  I  chuse  to  begin  any  Considerable  Action  (that  concerns 
me)  on  the  same  Day,  etc." 

In  the  "  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  "  (vol.  i.  p.  414)  we  read : 
••  This  day  (Friday,  March  14,  1S56),  I  have  paid  the  purchase- 
money  for  Gadshill  Place  After  drawing  the  cheque,  I  turned 
round  to  give  it  to  Wills  (^^1,790),  and  said:  'Now  isn't 
it  an  extraordinary  thing — look  at  the  day — Friday  !  I  liave 
been  nearly  drawing  it  half  a  dozen  time?,  w  hen  the  lawyers 
have  not  been  ready,  and  here  it  comes  round  upon  a  Friday, 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

Dickens,  it  seems,  frequently  remarked  that  all  the  im])ortanl, 
and  so  far  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  had  happened  to  him  on 
a  Friday.  Contrary  to  the  usual  superstition,  that  day  had 
<  ome  to  be  looked  u|>on  by  his  family  as  his  "  lucky"  day. 


M  ELTON,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  tells  us  :  "That  it  is  a 
great  signe  of  ill-lucke,  if  tati  gnaw  a  man's  clothes." 
No  doubt,  if  he  can  ill  afford  to  pay  his  tailor  for  mending 
them. 

St.  Austin  (quoted  by  Bingham)  says :  "  Cato  gave  a  wise 
and  smart  answer  to  such  an  one  who  came  in  some  consterna- 
tion to  consult  him  about  the  rats  gnawing  his  stockings ;  '  That,' 
said  he,  '  is  no  great  wonder,  but  it  would  have  been  a  wonder 
indeed,  if  the  stockings  had  gnawed  the  rats.'" 

Grose  says:  "It  is  held  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  rr/Vvt*'// 
probably  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  breach  of  hospitality,  this 
insect  taking  refuge  in  houses."  Pliny  mentions  the  cricket  as 
being  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  magicians.  In  White's 
"  Selbome  "  we  read,  that  "  Crickets  are  the  housewife's  baro- 
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meter,  foretelling  her  when  it  will  rain ;  and  are  prognostic 
sometimes,  she  thinks,  of  ill  or  good  luck;  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent  lover.  By  being  the  con- 
stant companions  of  her  solitar)-  hours,  they  naturally  become 
the  objects  of  her  superstition." 

A  hare  crossing  the  way  of  a  traveller,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  ill-luck.  There  are  various  allusions  to  this  in  the  old 
writers.    In  Ellison's  "  Trip  to  Bcnwell,"  we  find : 

"  Nor  did  we  meet,  with  nimble  feel. 
One  little  fearful  Ltpus, 
That  certain  sign,  as  some  divine 
Of  fortune  bad  to  keep  us." 

Hoveden,  in  his  "  Chronicles,"  mentions  as  a  lucky  omen, 
that  Henry  II.  of  England  when  invading  Ireland  (1171),  on 
landing,  a  white  hare  was  seen  to  jump  out  of  a  neighbouring 
hedge.  The  animal  was  caught  immediately,  says  the  chroni- 
cler, and  presented  to  the  king  "  in  signum  victorise." 

To  the  superstition  of  fishermen  regarding  the  white  hare,  I 
have  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Sea  and  Seamen." 

It  seems  that  swiiic  appearing  on  the  way,  betokened  good 
luck ;  if  a  sow  is  with  her  litter  of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes 
a  successful  journey. 

Ill-luck  betided  those  who  met  early  in  the  morning  an  ill- 
fiivoured  man  or  woman,  a  rough-footed  hen,  a  shag-haired  dog.  or 
a  Mack  cat. 

Shaw,  in  his  "  History  of  Moray,"  states  that  the  ancient 
Scots,  if  they  saw  a  deer,  fox,  or  any  "beast  of  game,"  and  they 
did  not  kill  it,  the  omen  was  unlucky.  There  were  no  laws 
against  iwaching  in  those  times. 

"  The  tail  of  a  liz.ird  in  your  shoe  procures  money  and  good 
luck,"  was  a  common  saying  in  France.  Salgues,  in  his 
"  Erreurs  et  Prejugcs,"  says  :  "  Combien  de  fois  moi-memc.  501 
et  malin  ecolior,  n'ai-je  pas  coupe  des  queues  de  lejtard,  |x>ur 
me  mettre  en  garde  contre  les  coups  de  la  fortune,  ou  la  ferule 
de  mon  regent." 

It  is  believed  a  sign  of  "  kid  luck  "  to  meet  a  u-hi!e  hcrsf,  un- 
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less  the  person  spits  at  it,  to  avert  the  ill  consequences  of  the 
rencontre.  This  is  chiefly  current  in  Ireland  To  sec  dead 
horses  signifies  a  lucky  event. 

In  the  Lincclii  and  Stamford  Mercury  (1879),  we  have  a 
lurious  instance  of  the  su|}erslition  of  roi>ks  going  away  Iwing  a 
sign  of  bad  luck  ;  "  A  singular  circumstance  is  rejjorted  in 
connection  with  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Oraves,  of  Linwood 
(Irange.  Near  the  house  a  colony  of  rooks  had  established 
tfiemsclvcs,  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  immediately  on  the 
ajipearance  of  the  hearse,  the  birds  left  the  locality*  in  a  Iwdy, 
deserting  their  nest.s,  all  of  which  contained  young,  h.  few  only 
have  returned." 

Btts  must  not  l)e  given  away,  but  sold^  otherwise  neither  the 
giver  nor  the  taker  wilt  have  luck.  To  follow  bees  betokens 
gain,  or  profit.  Bees  were  to  be  informed  of  the  death  of  one 
in  a  family,  or  they  would  desert  the  hive;  in  some  counties  a 
black  crape  was  put  round  the  hive,  or  on  a  small  stick  by  its  sid„'. 

In  Brittany,  if  a  person  who  ke[)t  bees  had  his  hives  robbed, 
he  gave  them  up  immediately,  because  they  never  could  succeed 
afterwards.  This  idea  rises  from  an  old  Breton  proverb,  which 
says,  "  No  luck  after  the  robber."  But  why  the  wtiole  weight 
of  the  proverb  was  made  to  fail  ujion  the  bee-hives  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

Killing  a  spider  is  considered  unlucky  ;  but  it  has  been 
obser%-ed  that  this  notion  serves  in  many  instances,  among  the 
vulgar,  as  an  ajHilog)-  for  the  laziness  of  housewives  in  not 
destroying  their  cobwebs.  Small  .sj)iders,  termed  "  money- 
spinners,"  indicated  good  luck,  if  not  destroyed  or  injured,  or 
removed  from  the  person  on  whom  they  were  .seen.  Old 
I'uUer  says,  "  The  moral  is  this  :  such  as  imitate  the  industry 
of  that  contemptible  creature  may,  by  God's  blessing,  weave 
themselves  into  wealth  and  procure  a  plentiful  estate.'' 

When  the  Esthonians  build  a  house  they  lay  herbs  and 
leaves  on  the  ground  to  attract  the  anls.  If  black  ants  first 
make  their  appearance,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck  ;  but  if  reil,  the 
ouun  is  unfortunate. 
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To  meet  a  goal  in  a  place  where  they  seldom  come,  if  in  ilie 
last  three  days  in  the  week,  is  bad  luck.  To  meet  one  sheep 
fasting  is  good  luck,  not  so  a  flock.  (From  "  The  Knowledge 
of  Dreams  and  Signs,"  a  penny  chap-book  ;  no  date.) 

It  is  considered  lucky  if  you  sec  the  head  of  the  first  lamb  in 
spring  ;  to  present  his  tail  is  the  harbinger  of  misfortune. 

Ill-luck  arrives  if  lambs  are  counted  before  a  certain  time,  for 
they  would  he  sure  not  to  thrive  ;  and  the  same  omen  attends 
the  killing  of  a  harvest-man,  i.e.,  one  of  those  long-legged 
spiders  which  one  sees  .scrambling  about  perfectly  independent 
of  cobwebs  ;  if  you  do  kill  one,  there  will  be  a  bad  harvest. 

A  curious  belief  in  luck  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Times 
(March  9,  1862);  the  writer,  alluding  to  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  fecundity  in  a  etmi,  says :  "  The  unequalled  dam 
came  into  Mr.  Cooney's  hands  from  those  of  a  relative  of  his 
in  1847,  and  for  no  consideration  would  she  Ije  sold  to  a  party 
of  a  different  name,  or  other  kindred.  //  would  be  deemed 
unlucky." 

In  "The  Countryman's  Counseller"  (1633)  we  find,  "It  is 
unlucky  when  birds  enter  a  house,  signifying  loss." 

The  natives  of  Cochin  State  consider  it  very  lucky  to  look  a 
liun-tailed,  or  pig-tailed  monkey  in  the  face  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  they  are  often  kept  tame  for  this  reason. 

In  Cochin  no  one  would  think  of  continuing  a  walk  should 
a  black  cat  hnjipen  to  run  across  the  road  soon  after  he  started. 
If  a  Namboorie  setting  out  for  a  journey  meets  another  Nam- 
hoorie,  he  imariably  returns  home,  and,  if  possible,  postpones 
his  journey ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  he  remains  in  his 
house  half  an  hour,  and  then  makes  a  fresh  start.  Meeting  a 
jackal,  or  two  Namboories,  are  "  lucky  "  omens. 

The  Javans  are  great  observers  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
Two  crows  fighting  in  the  air  is  unlucky,  and  two  small  birds 
lighting  near  a  house  afford  a  prognostic  of  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  from  a  distance. 

J/Z/v  appear  to  have  h.id  a  great  influence  on  "luck."  .\ 
sudden  influx  of  these  animals  in  a  house  was  an  ill-omen  :  as 
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also  a  mouse  running  over  a  person,  the  squeaking  of  mice 
behind  the  bed  of  an  invalid,  or  the  apijarilion  of  a  white  one. 
To  meet  a  shreiu-moiise  in  going  on  a  journey  was  unlucky. 
To  see  a  crmv  flying  alone  was  ominous  of  evil ;  an  odd  one, 
Ijerched  in  the  path  of  an  observer,  was  a  sign  of  wrath.  'I"he 
first  wasp  seen  in  the  season  should  be  killed  to  ensure  good 
luck. 

It  is  unlucky  to  take  a  cat  with  you  in  removing,  or  to  meet 
a  barking  dog  early  in  the  morning. 

May  cats  are  considered  unlucky,  .nnd  will  suck  the  breath 
of  children.  It  is  unlucky  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs ;  every 
person  in  the  house  will  have  colds. 

U  lila^k  snails  are  seized  by  the  horn,  and  tossed  over  the  left 
shoulder,  it  will  ensure  good  luck. 

Gay,  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Week  "  (Pastoral  iv.),  alludes  to  a 
curious  notion  of  luck  derived  from  a  snail : 

"  Last  Mnyniay  fair,  I  search'd  lo  find  a  snail, 

Th.it  might  my  secret  lover's  n.ninc  reveal. 

Uix>n  a  goost-berry  bush  a  snail  I  fuund 

(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  Tniit  abound). 

I  sciz'd  the  vermin,  whom  1  quickly  sj^cd, 

And  on  the  e.irlh  the  milk-whitr  embers  spread. 

Slow  crawIM  ilie  anail,  and  if  I  right  can  spell, 

In  the  soft  ashes  markM  a  curious  L  ; 

O  may  this  wondroiH  omen  hicky  prove  ! 

Kor  L  is  Toun'l  in  Lulibtrkiu  .-ind  Love. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  thice  limes  mark  the  ground, 
And  tuni  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

If  the  first  butterfly  you  see  in  the  opening  year  is  white,  it 
will  bring  luck,  and  you  will  cat  white  bread  throughout  the 
year ;  should  the  butterfly  be  brmun,  you  must  put  up  with 
brown  bread. 

Gay  alludes  to  the  lady-bird  as  an  omen  of  luck : 


"  This  l»dy-bird  I  lake  from  off  the  grass 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass  : 
'  Fly,  lady-bird.  North,  South,  or  Ea-t  or  West, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  thai  I  love  best.' 
He  leaves  my  hand ;  see  lo  the  West  he's  flown, 
To  call  my  true-love  from  ihe  faithlea  town." 
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THE  notion  of  ill-luck  attending  the  breaking  of  a  mirror  is 
prevalent  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  Bartholomew 
Simmons  based  a  ballad  upon  it,  "  The  Doom  of  the  Minw," 
which  is  included  in  the  Irish  ballad  poetry.  The  origin,  as 
well  as  the  antiquity  of  such  belief,  is  indicated  by  an  Irish 
canon  of  a  collection  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  which  ex- 
communicates the  Christian  "qui  crediderit  esse  Lamiam  in 
speculo,  quae  interpretatur  Striga." 

"  So  with  the  old  superstition,"  remarks  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his 
"  Borderland  of  Science,"  "  that  a  broken  mirror  brings  seven 
years  of  sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from  the  time 
when  a  mirror  was  so  costly  as  to  represent  seven  years'  savings, 
there  arc  those  who  despise  the  superstition,  who  would  yet  be 
unwilling  to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it)  by  wilfully  breaking  even 
the  most  worthless  old  looking-glass." 

To  break  a  looking-glass  is  considered  unlucky  ;  when  broken, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  omen  that  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs 
will  lose  his  best  friend.  Grose  mentions  that  it  betokens  a 
mortality  in  the  family,  commonly  the  master.  This  curious 
superstition  had  an  effect  even  upon  the  strong  nerves  of 
Napoleon,  who,  during  one  of  his  camjjaigns  in  Italy,  broke  the 
glass  over  Josephine's  portrait.  He  never  rested  until  the 
return  of  the  courier  despatched  to  obtain  assurance  of  her 
safety,  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  her  death  on  his 
mind. 

In  the  "  Toxnotamia,  or  Marriage  of  the  Arts,"  by  Barton 
Holiday  (1630),  we  read  :  "I  have  often  heard  them  say  'tis 
ill-luck  to  see  one's  face  in  a  glass  by  candle-light." 

In  the  north  of  England  it  is  considered  unlucky,  after  one 
has  started  on  a  journey,  to  be  recalled.  This  is  an  ancient  super- 
stition. Laodamia,  in  her  letter  to  Protesilaus,  who  had  left 
for  the  Trojan  war,  tells  him  that  as  he  was  departing  from 
home  she  wished  to  recall  him,  but  that  fear  of  the  ill-omen  had 
prevented  her : 

"  Nunc,  fateor  ;  volui  revocare  ;  animusque  ferebat. 
Sul»tilit  auspicit  linjjua  timore  malt." 
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Then,  as  the  letter  jiroceeds,  the  yearnings  of  her  heait  are 
too  btrong  for  her  fears,  and  she  begs  him  to  come  back.  And 
again  the  dread  of  the  onien  comes  over  her  : 

"  Sed  quid  ego  revoco  hjcc ?    Omen  rcvocanlis  abesto." 

St.  Augustine  says  :  "  No  man  shall  obsen'C  by  the  days  on 
what  day  he  travel,  or  on  what  he  return  ;  because  God  created 
all  the  seven  days  which  run  in  the  week  to  the  end  of  this 
world.  Hut  whithersoever  he  desires  to  go  let  him  sing  and 
say  his  paternoster,  if  he  know  it,  and  call  ujion  his  Lord,  and 
bless  himself,  and  travel  free  from  care,  under  the  protection  of 
God,  without  the  sorceries  of  the  devil." 

Cairyittg  a  crust  0/ bxaJ  in  the  pocket  was  considered  lucky  ; 
says  Herrick : 

"  If  yc  fcnr  to  be  aHTrighlcd, 
When  ye  nre,  by  chance,  beniglilcd  ; 
In  your  potkct  fur  .i  Irusi 
Carry  nothing  liut  a  crust, 
Kor  that  holy  piece  of  hrcaU 
Charms  ihe  danger  and  the  dread." 

Salt,  falling  towards  a  person,  was  considered  formerly  as  a 
very  unlucky  omen.  Something  had  already  ha])pened  to  one 
of  the  family,  or  was  shortly  to  befall  the  persons  spilling  it. 
Home,  in  his  "  Da;inonologiae,"  says  :  "  How  common  it  is  for 
people  to  account  it  a  signe  of  ill-luck  to  have  the  salt-cellar  to 
be  overturned,  the  salt  falling  towards  them."  Reginald  Scot, 
in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  very  sagely  observes  that 
"  to  recount  it  good  or  bad  luck,  when  salt  or  wine  falleth  on 
the  table,  or  is  shed,  is  altogether  vanity  and  superstition." 

If,  says  Grose,  in  eating,  )ou  miss  your  moitt/i,  and  the 
victuals  fall,  it  is  verj-  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching 
sickness. 

A  bent  coin,  or  one  with  a  hole  in  it,  is  sometimes  given  for 
lucL  A  crooked  sixjience  is  the  favourite  coin.  In  Fox's 
"  Martyrs,"  we  read  that  at  the  martyrdom  of  Alice  Benden,  at 
Canterbury  (1557),  among  other  things  given  by  her  to  friends 
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near  the  stake,  was  a  shilling  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  "which  her 

father  had  bowed,  and  sent  her  when  she  was  first  placed  in 

prison." 

Gay  says : 

"  This  silver  ring  beside. 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  mtu-ptnce  tent, 
A  token,  kind,  to  Bumkinet  is  sent." 

"  Notes  and  Queries"  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
is  termed  luck-money.  A  correspondent  says  that  in  all  agricul- 
tural dealings  connected  with  cattle  or  com,  it  is  customary 
when  receiving  payment  to  return  a  small  sum  to  the  customer, 
which  is  termed  "  luck-money."  In  Lincolnshire  the  custom  is 
one  shilling  per  head  for  a  beast,  sixpence  for  a  calf,  sixpence 
for  a  pig,  two  shillings  per  score  for  sheep  above  a  year  old, 
one  shilling  per  score  for  lambs  ;  for  horses,  various  sums  ac- 
cording to  their  value  For  com,  the  factors  expect  a  shilling 
per  load,  supposed  to  be  for  every  ten  quarters.  The  luck- 
money  for  cattle,  returned  in  the  payments  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
is  called  "chapman  luck."  Any  sum  returned  over  or  below 
what  the  custom  sanctions,  is  not  considered  "chapman  luck," 
but  either  short  luck,  or  extra  luck,  as  the  case  may  be. 

According  to  an  article  in  The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror 
(June  23,  1877),  it  seems  to  have  been,  almost  from  time  out 
of  mind,  a  custom  of  the  large  Wiltshire  com  markets,  and 
especially  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Devizes,  for  the  fanners 
to  "  throw  back  "  to  the  dealers  or  buyers,  one  shilling  on  every' 
ten  sacks  of  wheat,  and  every  ten  quarters  of  barley. 

In  Roumania  (as  in  Scotland  also)  on  concluding  a  bargain, 
the  buyer  gives  a  coin  to  the  seller  as  "  luck-money." 

There  is  a  superstition  that  counting  onis  gains  brings  ill-luck. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  popular  notion  of  the  character 
of  David's  sin  in  numbering  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel — a 
narrative  which  makes  some  people  look  with  suspicion  and 
dislike  u[>on  our  own  decennial  census. 

The  thumb  and  fingers  were  employed  by  professors  of  chi- 
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romanty  to  prognosticate  luck  from  tJie  tips  and  lines  on  them. 
Gaule  mentions  a  custom  with  those  who  bargain,  "  You  strike 
them  with  good  lucke  and  smite  them  earneste  in  the  palnie." 
Newton,  in  his  "Tryal!  of  a  man's  owneSelfe"  (1692),  alludes, 
amongst  others,  to  the  tricks  of  fa! maters  and  fortune-tellers.* 

The  professors  of  the  art  of  chiromancy  gave  a  divine  origin 
to  it  from  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Job  :  "  He  sealeth  up  the 
hand  of  everj'  man,  that  all  men  may  know  His  work."  The 
text  appears  more  chiromantical  in  the  \'ulgatc  :  Qui  in  maiiii 
omnium  Iwmiiium  sigtia  posiiit — who  has  placed  signs  in  the 
hand  of  all  men. 

The  uses  of  the  science  were  represented  to  be  such  as  to 
justify  this  opinion  of  its  origination,  "  for  hereby,"  says  Fabian 
Withers,  "  thou  shalt  perceive  and  see  the  secret  works  of 
Nature,  how  aptly  and  necessarily  she  hath  conijwunded  and 
knit  each  member  with  other,  giving  unto  the  hand,  as  unto  a 
table,  certain  signs  and  tokens  whereby  to  discern  and  know 
the  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  mind  and  heart,  with 
the  inward  state  of  the  whole  body,  as  also  our  inclination  and 
aptness  to  all  our  external  actions  and  doings.  For  what  more 
profitable  thing  may  be  supposed  or  thought  than  when  a  man 
in  himself  may  foresee  and  know  his  projier  and  fatal  accidents, 
and  thereby  to  embrace  and  follow  that  which  is  good,  and  to 
avoid  and  eschew  tlie  evils  which  are  imminent  unto  liim  for 
the  better  understanding  and  kno^vledge  thereof?" 

The  Spanish  poet,  Argensola,  says  : 

"  Fabhis  to  think  tliat  God  lialli  interlined 
The  human  liand  like  some  proi'lictic  page, 


•  The  famous  charlatan,  Jerome  C.irdan,  who  flourished  in  the  sixlccnlh 
cenUif)-,  had  a  sretcm  of  chiromancy,  and  was  very  profound  on  the  lines  in  the 
human  hand,  and  a  science  complclcly  his  own,  which  he  callcvl  Afelo/vsco/iy. 
The  following  extract  will  show  that  the  character  and  fortunes  of  an  in- 
dividual arc  thus  revealed  by  the  lines  in  his  forehe.id  :  "  Seven  lines, 
drawn  at  equal  di>tances,  one  above  another,  horizontally  across  the  whule 
forehead,  btginriing  clo-c  over  the  eyes,  indicate  respectively  the  regions  of 
the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mirs,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
significition  of  each  planet  is  always  the  same,  and  forehead-reading  is 
thus  philosophically  allieil  to  the  science  of  palmistry." 
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And  in  Ihc  wrinkles  of  Ihe  pzlni  definetl 
As  ill  a  ninp  our  nuirlnl  pilciimnf^e. 

This  is  lo  fnlldW  with  iIil-  niulliluile, 

Error  ami  ignorance  tlitir  comniun  guides, 

Yei  heaven  lialli  I'lacCTl  for  evil  or  for  t;oni1, 
Our  fate  in  our  own  hands,  whalc'cr  betides, 

Ueing  as  we  make  it." 


In  Jonson's  "Alchcniibt," 
'lo  which  Subtle  answers,  ' 
upon  a  Wednesday."  Abt-l 
on  which  Subtle  remark.s  : 


Face  says,  "  Which  finger's  that? 
'  His  little  finger.     You  were  bom 
1  )rugger  says,  "  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"*  I 


"The  ihuiiili  ill  CliiionKiiicy  we  give  Venus  ; 
The  foic-finger  to  Jove  ;  the  midst,  to  Saturn  ; 
The  ring  to  Sol ;  the  least,  lo  Mercury, 
NV'ho  wiis  the  lord,  sir,  of  his  horoscope, 
His  house  of  life  t>eing  Libra;  which  fnrcshew'd. 
He  should  l>ea  merchant,  and  trade  with  tmlancc." 

To  scatter  the  leaves  of  a  red  rose  on  the  ground  is  unlucky, 
and  betokens  an  early  death  ;  such  is  the  suiHjrstition  in  sorne 
districts  in  Italy. 

Ikirning  Ua-kaves  and  dust  ensures  riches. 

If  two  tea-stalks  apijcar  on  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea,  the)' 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  and  stnick  with 
the  iMck  of  the  right ;  if  they  remain  unmoved  on  the  left,  or 
adhere  to  the  right,  then  the  one  loved  will  remain  true :  but  if 
one  adheres  and  the  other  not,  she  will  be  false.  Some  whirl 
an  empty  tca-citp  round,  and  invert  it,  then  looking  into  it 
(after  draining),  trj'  to  discover  the  profile  of  the  one  who  is  to 
be  the  bridegroom  in  the  scattered  leaves  on  the  inside  of  the 
tea-cup. 

Tea-stalks  are  also  supposed  to  foretell  visitors,  and  by  some 
are  believed  to  indicatct  he  person  who  is  to  be  visited,  by  float- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  individual. 

Whoever  finds  a  four-leaf  trefoil — shamrock — should  wear  it 
for  good  luck.  There  is  an  Arab  sui>erstition  that  Eve  brought 
a  four-leaved  shamrock  from  Paradise  It  was  composed  of 
co])per,  silver,  gold,  and  diamond,  but  broke  and  disappeared 
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at  her  first  step  out  of  the  gate.     Great  happiness  would  attend 
him  who  found  the  scattered  leaves. 

The  ash  was  a  prognosticator  of  luck  ;  the  practice  formerly 

J  was  to  pluck  the  loaf  in  every  case  where  the  leaflets  were  of 
equal  number,  and  lo  say  : 
: 


"  Even-ash,  I  ihec  go  pluck, 
HupinE  (hu-i  to  meet  good  luck, 
If  no  luck  I  get  from  thee 
1  shall  wish  1  left  tliee  on  the  tree." 


In  some  parts  of  Scotland  if  a  person  who  called  to  see  one 
does  not  say,  "  I  wish  you  luck,"  there  would  be  a  suspicion 
thr.t  he  had  some  bad  design.  In  Shrojishire  the  usual  vale- 
diction among  the  poor  is,  also,  "  I  wii,h  you  good  luck," 
bringing  to  mind  the  expression  in  Psalm  cxxix.  8. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  omen  to  find  the  bellows 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  few  servants  will  do  it,  or  allow  it  to 
be  done.  It  is  unlucky  io  shake  hands  across  the  table,  or  to 
cany  anything  on  the  shoulder  in  the  house. 

If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you  will  cry  before  supi)er.  If 
you  wish  good  luck,  never  shave  on  a  Monday. 

To  sliitnble  down  the  stairs  was  considered  unlucky.  Con- 
greve,  in  his  "  Love  for  Love,"  wittily  satirises  this  superstition. 
Grose  remarks  that  to  t  tumble  up  the  stairs  was  prognostic  of 
good  luck,  implying,  probably,  it  was  lucky  that  the  person  did 
not  fall  dcwn  stairs.  Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologasler,"  remarks: 
"  That  if  a  man  stumbles  in  a  morning  as  soon  as  he  comes 
out  of  doors,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill-lucke."  He  adds  :  "That  if  a 
horse  stumble  on  the  highway,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill-lucke."  Stum- 
bling at  a  grave  was  considered  ominous. 

Shakspeare  says : 

"  Hr>w  ofl  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves." 


And: 


"  For  many  men  that  stiimUle  at  the  threshold, 
Arc  well  fotetold  that  danger  lurks  within." 


Poor  Robin,  in  his  "Almanac  for  1695,"  ^^^  ridicules  the 
superstition  of  charms  to  avert   ill-luck  in  stumbling :   "  All 
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those  who,  walking  the  streets,  stumble  at  a  stick  or  stone,  and 
when  they  are  past  it,  turn  back  again  to  spurn  or  kick  the  stone 
they  stumbled  at,  are  liable  to  turn  students  in  Goatam  College, 
and  upon  admittance,  to  have  a  coat  put  upon  him,  with  a  cap, 
a  bauble,  and  other  ornaments  belonging  to  his  degree." 

Stumbling,  as  an  omen  of  lutk,  b  noticed  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Cicero  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  omens  at  which 
weak  minds  were  terrified.  Great  misfortunes  were  presaged 
by  a  fall  or  stumble.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  as  he  was  going  out 
of  his  house  on  the  day  of  his  death,  stumbled  upon  the  thresh- 
old with  such  violence  that  he  broke  the  nail  of  his  great  toe, 
so  that  blood  gushed  out  of  his  shoe.  A  similar  accident  befell 
the  aged  Anligonus,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Ipsu.s.  As 
he  was  going  out  of  the  door  of  his  tent,  he  stumbled  and  fell 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  was  taken  as  a  bad  augury.  A  few 
hours  later  he  was  killed.  Crassus  and  his  son  received  a 
similar  warning  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  encounter  the  Parthians — the  son  stumbled,  and  the 
father  fell  upon  him.  The  one  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Balis- 
sus,  the  other  was  murdered  a  short  time  after.  Ovid  alludes 
to  Myrrha,  on  her  way  to  Cinyras'  chamber,  as  stumbling  thrice, 
but  not  deterred  by  the  omen  from  an  unnatural  and  fatal 
crime.  Protesilaus  stumbled  as  he  left  his  father's  house  to 
conduct  his  Thessalian  warriors  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Laodamia 
marked  the  omen,  and  trembled  for  the  fate  of  her  lover,  who 
was  the  first  victim  that  fell  beneath  Hector's  blows.  TibuUus, 
in  one  of  his  elegies,  recalls  the  omen  with  dread  in  his  verses 
to  Messala,  who  had  departed  for  Africa,  whilst  his  friend  lay 
sick  at  Corcyra : 

"  O  quoties  ingressus  iter,  mihi  tristia  dixi 
Oflensum  in  porta  signa  dedisse  pedcm. " 

How  William  the  Conqueror  changed  his  stumble  from  ill  to 
good  luck  is  well  known. 

At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  Harold  Hardrada  was 
mounted  on  a  charger  that  stumbled  and  fell  under  his  huge 
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rider,  throwing  him  off  forwards.  That  was  a  bad  omen,  but 
he  had  wit  enough  to  turn  it  off  by  cjuoting  a  well-known  pro- 
verb, which  says,  "  A  fall  is  Ituk,  if  men  are  on  a  journey." 
Harold,  the  King  of  England,  saw  what  had  befallen  the  tall 
man  on  the  black  horse,  and  asked  one  of  the  Norsemen,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  his  army,  who  it  was  ?  "  'Tis  the  North- 
men's king,"  was  the  answer,  "  A  tall  man  and  a  proixir  man 
indeed,"  said  King  Harold,  "  but  yet  'tis  likeliest  that  his  luck 
hath  now  left  him." 

Grose  says  it  is  unlucky  to  lay  one's  knife  and  fork  crosswise ; 
crosses  and  misfortunes  arc  likely  to  follow.  Melton,  in  his 
catalogue  of  many  superstitions,  observes:  "That  it  is  naught 
for  any  man  to  give  a  pair  of  knives  to  his  sweetheart,  for  feare 
it  cuts  away  all  love  that  is  betweene  them."  Gay,  in  the 
"  Shepherd's  Week,"  says  : 

"  But  woe  is  me  !  such  presents  luckles.^  prove. 
For  knives,  they  lell  mc,  always  sever  love." 


Grose  repeals  this  superstition,  and  adds  that  a  pin,  a  farthing, 
or  some  trifling  recompense  must  be  given  in  return  for  the 
gift  of  any  sharp  or  cutting  instrument.  To  find  a  knife  de- 
notes ill-luck  or  disapix)intment  to  the  party. 

tTo  place  a  knife  near  a  sleeping  child  was  a  lucky  omen ;  so 
says  Herrick : 
sigi 
woi 
1 


"  Let  the  superstitious  wife 
Near  the  child's  heart  lay  a  knife ; 
Point  \x  up,  and  haft  lie  down  ; 
While  she  gossips  in  the  town. 
This  'mong>l  other  m\siic  rh.irms 
Keeps  the  sleeping  child  from  harms." 


Among  "luck"  notions  in  Shropshire,  if  a  knife  drops  it  is  a 
sign  that  a  man  is  coming  to  the  house ;  if  a  fork  drops,  a 
woman  is  coming. 

It  is  a  sign  of  ill-luck  to _find  tn-mey.  In  the  "  Art  of  Conny- 
Catching"  we  read:  "It  is  ill-lucke  to  kcepe  found  money, 
therefore  it  must  be  spent."  Home,  in  his  "  Dxmonologie," 
refers  to  the  superstition  of  good  luck  to  the  finders  of  pieces  of 
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iroa  "  If  they  find  a  piece  of  silver,  it  is  a  foretoken  of  ill-luck 
to  them."  It  is  accounted  a  lucky  omen  to  find  a  horse-shot 
The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  "Occasional  Reflections," 
remarking  on  this,  says :  "  And,  though  'twas  to  make  myself 
merry  with  this  fond  conceit  of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  I  stooped 
to  take  this  up." 

An  excellent  saying  is  connected  with  pins : 

"See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up. 
All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck  ; 
See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 
All  the  day  you'U  need  to  cry."* 

The  Bretons  throw  pins  or  small  pieces  of  money  into  certain 
wells  for  good  luck. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  very  unlucky,  if 
when  a  body  is  taken  to  be  buried,  the  funeral  procession  pro- 
ceeds to  the  churchyard  by  a  way  which  will  make  them  meet 

*  This  saying  is  singularly  applicable  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Lafitte, 
the  famous  French  banker,  who  in  1788  arrived  at  Paris  with  but  scanty 
means  of  existence,  and  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
banker  Ptrregaux,  to  whom  he  applied  for  a  situation,  however  humble 
it  might  be,  in  his  counting-house.  "  It  is  impossible  to  admit  you  into 
my  oJFice,  at  lea-t  for  the  present,"  said  M.  Perr^aux  to  the  timid  young 
man  who  addressed  him  ;  "I  would  recommend  you  to  apply  elsewhere, 
for  I  do  not  expect  there  will  be  a  vacancy  for  some  time  to  come  "  The 
young  man  left  with  a  drooping  heart  and  downcast  look,  but  observing  a 
pin  on  the  ground,  he  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  carefully  in  his  coat, 
little  thinking  that  the  road  to  fortune  was  to  open  before  him  through  that 
simple  action.  The  banker  had  seen  from  the  window  what  had  occurred, 
and  being  a  man  who  judged  humanity  from  various  details,  which  olhers 
might  consider  insignificant,  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  character  of 
Lafitte.  It  was  a  guarantee  of  order  and  economy,  an  assiirance  of  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  good  financialist.  A  young  man  who  could  thus 
store  a  pin,  must,  as  the  banker  thought,  make  a  good  clerk. 

The  same  evening  young  Lafitle  received  a  letter  from  M.  Perrcgaux, 
offering  him  a  situation  in  the  bank.  The  discerning  employer  w.ts  not 
deceived  in  his  notions;  the  young  pin-collector  jMssessed  not  only  the 
requisite  qualities  for  a  banking  house,  but  displayed  a  capacity  and  in- 
telligence greatrr  than  could  have  been  aniicipated.  From  a  clerk  he 
became  cashier,  afterw.irds  a  partner,  and  eventually  the  jiroprietor  of  the 
largest  banking  estiblishroent  in  Paris.  Here  was  something  better  th.in 
"  luck  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  tenn.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
the  hand  which  could  raise  from  the  ground  a  pin,  was  ever  prodij^ally 
open  to  charity. 


the  sun  in  its  course.     This  is  called  being  buried  "  the  back- 
way." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  tells  us  that  to  sit  cross-ltgged,  or  with 
our  finders  pectinated,  or  shut  together,  is  accounted  a  sign  of 
bad  luck  :  the  same  conceit  prevailed  among  the  ancients.  A 
modern  writer,  however,  observes  that  to  sit  cross-legged  was 
generally  considered  to  produce  good  fortune.  Hence  it  was 
employed  as  a  charm  at  school,  by  one  boy  who  wished  well  to 
another,  in  order  to  deprecate  some  punishment  At  a  card- 
table  some  sui)crstitioiis  persons  sit  cross-legged,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  good  luck. 

The  following  Rabbinical  quotation  on  the  subject  of  paring; 
the  nails,  bears  on  the  p->pular  superstitions  on  that  subject  : 
"  Ungues  comburit  sanctus  ;  Justus  sepelit  cos  ;  impius  vero 
spargit  in  piiljlicum,  ut  malcfica;  iis  abutantur." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the  Arabians  the  paring 
of  nails  on  a  Friday,  instead  of  being  condemned,  is  religiously 
practised. 

In  Germany  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  pare  babies'  nails  until 
they  are  a  year  old.  They  have  to  be  bitten  off";  and  if  this 
advice  be  not  followed,  the  children  will  grow  up  to  stammer. 
There  is  a  notion  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  that  if  a  child's  nails  are 
pared  before  the  first  year  of  its  birth,  it  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  admits  that  con- 
jectures of  prevalent  humours  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our 
nails,  but  rejects  the  sundry  divinations  vulgarly  raised  u]X)n 
them;  such  a.s,  that  rpots  in  the  top  of  the  nails  signify  thing.s 
past ;  in  the  middle,  things  present ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events 
to  come — that  white  specks  presage  our  felicity,  blue  ones  our 
misfortunes  ;  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thunib  have  significations 
of  honour ;  of  the  forefinger,  riches. 

Moles  appear  to  have  denoted  a  great  variety  of  good  or  ill 
luck  :  one  on  the  throat  was  fortunate  ;  on  the  lov.-er  jaw  of  a 
woman  it  was  the  reverse  ;  one  of  a  honey  colour  ensured  love, 
but  red  and  black  were  unlucky  ;  if  raised  more  like  a  wart,  the 
possessor  would  be  fortunate.     A  mole  on  the  right  side,  about 
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the  middle  of  the  forehead,  made  a  man  to  abound  in  benefits ; 
if  warty,  it  increased  good  fortune.  A  mole  on  the  left  side  of 
the  forehead  near  the  hair,  was  ominous  of  ill-lucL  One  on 
the  left  side  of  the  forehead  a  little  above  the  temple,  if  it  ap- 
peared red,  secured  excellent  wit  and  understanding ;  but  black 
denoted  falsehood.  A  mole  on  the  chin  was  lucky,  bringing 
riches — also  on  the  ear  and  neck ;  but  one  on  the  right  tveast 
foretold  poverty.  One  near  the  bottom  of  the  nostrils  was 
lucky,  also  one  on  the  right  foot,  whereas  the  left  foot  so  en- 
cumbered was  unlucky.  A  mole  on  the  eyebrow  was  a  good 
omen,  also  one  on  the  wrist  Many  moles  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrbt  betokened  crosses  towards  the  middle  of  life, 
but  prosperity  and  comfort  at  the  end. 

In  Misson's  "  Travels  in  England,"  we  find  mention  of  a 
curious  belief,  that  those  who  had  warts  or  moles  on  the  face 
were  very  careful  of  the  great  hairs  that  grew  out  of  these 
excrescences  :  "  Several  have  told  me  that  they  look  upon  those 
hairs  as  tokens  of  good  luck."* 

When  children  in  South  Sweden  cast  their  teeth,  the  said 
teeth  are  thrown  into  the  fire.  To  throw  a  toolh  when  extracted 
into  the  fire  for  luck,  is  still  observed,  not  only  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  abroad  In  Switzerland  the  tooth 
is  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  little  salt  enclosed  with  it, 
and  it  is  then  thrown  into  the  fire.  In  the  "  Countryman's 
Counseller  "  (1633)  we  find  :  "  To  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth  signifies 
the  death  of  some  friend,  or  kinsman,  or  other  evil  luck." 

•  The  following  curious  advertisement,  with  no  date  attached  to  it, 
but  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  is  among  the  H^ileian 

MSS.  (S93«): 

"At  the  White  Hart  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  near  the  Queen's  Ile-id,  liveth 
Mrs.  Stothards,  who  answers  all  lawful  questions  ;  as,  whether  life  shall  be 
happy  or  unhappy  ?  and  what  manner  of  person  one  shall  marry  ?  and 
when  ?  and  whether  the  best  time  be  past  or  to  come  ?  and  whether  a 
friend  be  real  or  not  ?  ami  all  other  rational  demands  :  and,  knowing  their 
nativity  or  time  of  birth,  discovers  what  accidents  shall  l>e  likely  to  hnpjien 
in  all  their  lives.  She  tells  the  signification  0/  moles  in  any  part  of  the  bo,ly, 
and  gives  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  dreams,  discovering  what  events 
arc  likely  to  happen  thereby.  Advice  for  6d.  Go  up  one  pair  of  stain 
without  asking." 
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For  the  cure  of  loolliaclie,  the  name  of  St.  Apollonia  was 
invoked.  She  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria,  a.il  248-9. 
Her  emblems,  as  described  in  Husenbeth's  "  iMublems  of  .Saints" 
(i860),  are  :  holding  a  tooth  in  |iinccTS  ;  her  teeth  inilled  out ; 
jjincers  in  left  hand,  tooth  in  right  ;  pincers  without  a  tooth  ; 
j)incers  alone ;  tied  to  a  i)illar  and  scourged." 

In  Jar\'is's  translation  of  "Don  Quixote"  (edit.  1842)  there 
is  the  following  note  :  "  The  orison  of  St.  A()ollonia  was  one  of 
the  aisalmos  or  magic  skills  to  cure  sickness,  very  poiiular  in 
Cervantes'  time.  A  Spanish  writer,  Don  P'rancisco  Patricio 
Her(iuiiKis,  has  gathered  the  words  of  this  orison  from  the 
mouths  of  some  old  women  at  Esquivius.  It  is  in  short  verse.s 
like  a  sequuUlla,  and  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  it: 
'  Apollonia  was  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
passed  that  way.  "  Say,  .\poIlonia,  what  are  you  about  ?  Are 
you  asleep  or  watching  ?''  "  .\Iy  Lady,  I  neither  sleep  nor 
watch  ;  I  am  dying  with  a  pain  in  my  teeth.''  "  By  the  star  of 
\'enus,  and  the  setting  sun  ;  by  the  most  Holy  Sacrament 
which  1  bare  in  my  womb,  may  no  pain  in  your  teeth,  neither 
front  nor  back,  ever  affect  you  from  this  time  henceforward." 

The  Greeks  and  Armenians  believe  it  is  unlucky  to  count 
warts,  as  they  would  increase  in  number.* 

•  Bacon,  in  his  "  .Syh-a  Sylvaruin,"  remarks:  "I  hail  from  a  chiKl  a 
wart  on  one  finger  ;  aflcrwanis,  when  I  w.ts  about  sixteen,  lieing  then  in 
I'aiis,  ihcre  grew  u|ion  both  my  hands  a  number  of  warls,  at  least  a 
humlreil,  in  a  month's  time.  The  Fnglish  amb.issa»lor's  laily  (who  was  far 
from  su|icrslilious)  loltl  nic  she  would  gel  away  my  w.nrls,  and  in  order  to 
do  it,  she  rulibcd  ihcm  all  over  with  the  fat  sid-.-  uf  a  piece  cif  bacon  wilh 
ihe  rind  on,  and  among  ihc  rest,  ihc  wart  I  had  from  uiy  chiliihoixl ; 
then  nailed  the  liacon,  wilh  the  fat  lowauls  the  .'■un,  upon  a  |io«.l  of  her 
chamber  wir.dow,  which  was  to  ihe  south,  and  in  f'vc  weeks'  lime  Ihc 
warls  went  aw.iy,  and  ihc  wail  i  had  so  long  endured  for  company. 
At  the  rest  I  do  not  much  wonder,  bec.usc  as  they  came  in  a  short 
time  they  might  go  away  «o  loo  ;  Iml  ihe  vani^hing  of  that  which  had 
remained  so  lonv,  sticks  wilh  me." 

Southey,  in  "The  Ooclor,"  says  of  .t  credulous  person  :  "  I  must  steal 
five  beans,  a  bean  for  every  wart,  and  lie  ihcm  carefully  up  in  paper,  ami 
<".irry  ihem  to  a  place  where  two  roads  cross,  and  ihcn  droplheni,  and  walk 
away  without  cvir  once  lo<iking  around  me.  And  then  ihc  warts  will  go 
aw.iy  (torn  me,  and  come  upon  the  hands  of  the  person  that  picks  up  the 
beans." 
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Among  the  Irish,  sharing  or  cutting  iht  hair  on  Monday  is 
bad ;  they  call  it  Lomaluain,  or  Monda/s  making  bare,  from  the 
two  Celtic  words  loma,  which  signifies  making  bare,  or  cutting, 
or  shaving,  and  Luain,  Monday,  from  luain,  the  moon. 

Putting  OH  the  hose  unevai,  or  across ;  and  the  shoe  ujMn 
the  wrong  foot :  the  band  standing  awry ;  the  going  abroad 
without  the  girdle  on,  and  the  bursting  of  the  shoe-latchet, 
were  omens  of  ill-luck. 

Augustus  Caesar  put  on  his  left  sandal  awrj'  on  the  verj' 
morning  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny.  This  did 
not  escape  Butler,  who,  in  "  Hudibras,"  says : 

"  Augustus,  having  b' oversight. 
Put  on  his  left  shoe  'fore  his  right, 
Had  like  to  hive  been  slain  that  day 
By  soldieis  mutiny'ng  for  pay." 

Scot,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  observes :  "  He  that 
receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  put  not  on  his 
shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot" 

Theocritus  mentions  the  itching  of  the  right  eye  as  a  lucky 

omen : 

"  My  right  eye  itches  now,  and  shall  I  sec 
My  love?" 

Grose  observes:  "When  the  right  eye  itches,  the  party  affected 
will  shortly  cry ;  if  the  left,  they  will  laugh." 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  says  :  "  When  a  man's  nosf 
bleeds  but  a  drop  or  two,  that  is  a  sign  of  ill-lucke.  When  a 
man's  nose  bleeds  but  one  drop,  and  at  the  left  nostril,  it  is  a 
signe  of  good  lucke  ;  but,  on  the  right,  ill." 

To  feel  a  tingling  of  the  right  ear  is  lucky,  denoting  that  a 
friend  is  speaking  of  us ;  a  tingling  on  the  left  implies  that  an 
enemy  is  speaking  of  us.  The  French  form  of  this  supersti- 
tion differs  in  an  odd  way  from  ours,  for  in  France  the  tingling 
of  the  left  ear  denotes  the  friend,  the  tingling  of  the  right  ear 
the  enemy.  The  tingling  of  the  ear  is  of  remote  times ;  Delrid, 
"  Disquisil.  Magic.,"  quotes  an  old  verse  of  Aristinetus  on  this 
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subject,  and  also  a  couplet  from  a  poem  once  attributed  to 
Virgil  : 

"  Garrula,  quid  totis  resonas  mihi  noclibu-s  auris? 
Nescio  qucm  <ticls  nunc  meminisse  met" 

Herrick  says  : 

"  One  ear  tingles  ;  some  there  be 
That  are  snarling  now  at  me  ; 
i!e  ihcy  those  that  Homer  bit 
I  will  give  ihcm  thanks  for  it." 

Among  the  Scottish  peasantrj-  is  an  omen  called  the  "dcatli- 
Ik-II,"  to  which  faithful  credit  is  given  ;  it  is  a  tinkling  in  the 
ears  which  is  regarded  as  a  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's 
disease.     Hogg,  in  his  "  Moimtain  Bard,"  alludes  to  this  : 

"  O  lady,  'li<  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  death-bell. 
An'  I  darc'iin  gac  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee." 

He  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  suprerstilion  :  "  Our  two 
sen-ant-girls  agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night 
after  su])per,  to  a  considerable  distance,  from  vvhich  I  strove  to 
Ijersuadc  them,  but  could  not  prevail.  So,  after  going  to  the 
apartment  where  I  slept,  I  took  a  drinking-glass,  and,  coming 
close  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three  swecjjs  round 
the  lips  of  the  glass  with  my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud  shrill 
sound.  I  then  overheard  the  following  dialogue  :  B.  '  Ah, 
mercy  I  the  dead-bell  went  through  my  head  just  now  with  such 
a  knell  as  I  never  heard.'  /  '  I  heard  it,  too.'  B.  'Did  you 
indeed  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I  never  knew  of  two  hearing  it 
at  the  same  time  before.'  /  '  \\'e  will  not  go  to  Midgehope 
to-night.'  B.  '  I  would  not  go  for  all  the  world  !  I  shall 
warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat.  Who  knows  what  these 
wild  Irish  may  have  done  to  him  ?' " 

It  is  lucky  when  f/m  palm  of  llie  right  hand  itchei  ;  "  it  is  a 
shrewd  sign  of  money  coming."'  .^n  "itching  palm  "  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  A  black  spot  appearing  on  the  nails  is 
unlucky. 

In   "Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Cam|ibeU  " 
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(1732)1  the  author  says :  "  I  have  seen  people  who,  after  writing 
a  letter,  have  prognosticated  to  themselves  the  ill  success  of  it, 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground ;  others 
have  seemed  as  impatient,  and  exclaiming  against  their  want  of 
thought,  if  through  haste  or  forgetfulness  they  have  chxinced  to 
hold  it  before  the  fire  to  dry ;  but  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  it 
is  a  sure  omen  that  whatsoever  requests  it  carries  shall  be  re- 
fused." 

Persons  going  abroad  on  "  business,"  would  turn  back  on 
meeting  a  squinting  man,  as  ill-luck  would  attend  their  affairs. 
Ben  Jonson  says : 

"  Another  chemist 

Found  that  a  squint-eyed  boy  should  prove  a  notable 

Pick-purse,  and  afierwar-ls  a  most  strong  thief; 

When  he  grew  up  to  be  a  cunning  lawyer 

And  at  last  died  a  Judge  !" 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  considered  unlucky  to  meet 
a  priest  if  a  man  was  going  to  war,  or  a  tournament  Luckier 
it  was  to  meet  a  frog  than  a  priest  In  "  Dives  and  Pauper  " 
(1493),  we  read:  "Some  man  hadde  Icvyr  to  meet  with  a 
Froude  or  a  Frogge  in  the  way  than  with  a  knight  or  a  squicr, 
or  with  any  man  of  religion,  or  of  holy  churche,  for  than  they 
say  and  leve  that  they  shal  have  gold" 

The  following  occurs  in  one  of  Decker's  plays  (1630)  :  "1 
am  the  most  wretched  fellow :  sure  some  left-handed  priest 
christened  me,  I  am  so  unlucky  ! " 

Gaule,  in  his  "  Mag-astromancers  posed  and  puzzel'd,"  holds 
it  as  a  vain  observation  "  to  bode  good  or  bad  luck  from  the 
rising  up  on  the  right  or  left  side ;  •  from  lifting  the  left  leg 

*  To  rise  on  the  right  side  was  accounted  lucky.  This  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  old  dramatists  ;  in  Marston's  "What  you  will,"  we  lind:  "You 
rise  on  your  right  side  to-day.  marry."  In  the  "  Dumb  Knight,"  by  Lewis 
Machin  (1663),  Alphonso  says  : 

"  .Sure  1  said  my  prayers,  ris'ii  on  my  right  side. 
Washed  hands  and  eyes,  put  on  my  girdle  last ; 
Sure  I  met  no  splea- footed  baker. 
No  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witcb, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign." 
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over  the  threshold  at  first  going  out  of  doors  ;  from  the  meeting 
of  a  beggar  or  a  priest  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  the  run- 
ning in  of  a  child  betwixt  two  friends  :  the  jostling  one  another 
at  unawares ;  one  treading  upon  another's  toes ;  to  meet  one 
fasting  that  is  lame,  or  defective  in  any  member;  to  wash  in 
the  same  water  after  another." 

Among  other  unluckyomens  mentioned  in  Philips's  "Account 
of  the  Malabrians  "  ( 1 7 1 7)  are  :  "  If  a  blind  man,  a  Urahmin,  or 
a  washenvoman  meets  one  in  the  way,  as  also  when  one  meets 
a  man  with  an  empty  pail,  or  when  one  sees  an  oil  mill,  or  if 
a  man  meets  us  with  his  head  uncovered,  or  when  one  hears  a 
weeping  voice,  or  when  a  [>oor  man  meets  us  on  the  way ; 
moreover,  when  any  earthen  |)oi-maker  or  widow  meets  us,  we 
interpret  it  in  the  worst  sense ;  when  one  sprains  his  foot,  falls 
on  his  head,  or  is  called  back,  presently  the  ]irofessors  of  j)rog- 
nobtication  are  consulted,  and  they  turn  to  the  proper  chapter 
for  such  a  sign  and  give  an  inteqwetation  thereof." 


C*  NEEZING  was  a  strong  omen  of  luck  among  the  ancients, 
'^  and, indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Eustathiiis,  ii|)on 
Homer,  observed  that  sneezing  to  the  left  was  unlucky,  but 
prosperous  on  the  right  Aristotle  inquires  why  sneezing  from 
noon  to  midnight  was  good,  but  from  night  to  noon  unlucky? 
St  Austin  mentions  that  the  ancients  were  wont  to  go  to  bed 
again  if  they  sneezed  while  they  i)ut  on  their  shoes,  a  lame 
excuse  for  sloth  and  indolence.  An  imperial  sneeze  from  a 
ruler  in  Africa  was  considered  such  an  indication  of  good  luck, 
that  acclamation  rose  fruni  every  part  of  the  city.  Zenojihon 
having  ended  a  speech  to  his  soldiers  with  these  words,  "  We 
have  many  reasons  to  hope  for  preservation,"  one  of  the  men 
gave  a  loud  sneeze,  which  was  immediately  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  good  luck,  and  imjiroved  upon  accordingly  by  the  adroit 
general. 

Ross,  in  his  "Arcana  Microcosmi,"  says  :  "  Prometheus  was 
the  first  that  wisht  well  to  the  sneezer,  when  the  man  which  he 
had  made  of  clay  fell  into  a  fit  of  sternutation  upon  the  ap- 
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])roach  of  that  celestial  fire  which  he  stole  from  the  sun.  Thb 
gave  originate  to  that  custome  among  the  Gentiles  in  saluting 
the  sneezer.  They  used  also  to  worship  the  head  in  sternuta- 
tion, as  being  a  di^ne  part  and  seat  of  the  senses  and  cogita- 
tioa" 

Creech,  in  his  translation  of  the  eighteenth  Idyllium  of 
Theocritus,  mentions  the  custom  thus : 

"  O  happy  biicl^Toom  !    Thee,  a  lucky  sneeee 
To  Sparta  welcomed." 

Again,  in  another  Idyllium : 

"The  Loves  sneezed  on  Smichid." 

When  Thcmistocles  was  offering  sacrifice,  it  happened  that 
three  beautiful  captives  were  brought  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fire  burnt  clear  and  bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on 
the  right  hand.  Hereupon  the  soothsayer,  embracing  him, 
predicted  the  memorable  victory  which  was  afterwards  obtained 
by  him. 

Blessing  the  sneezer  in  present  times  was  an  absurdity  that 
])rcvailed  among  the  ancients.  Cicero  says :  "  Quae  si  suscipi- 
amus,  pedis  offcnsio  nobis,  et  abruptio  corrigise,  et  stcmutamenta 
crunt  obscr^'anda." 

A  passage  in  the  "Golden  Legend"  states,  concerning  a 
pestilence  that  broke  out  al  Rome,  and  produced  instant  death: 
"  In  this  manner  some  snesynge  they  deyed ;  soo  when  cny 
persone  was  herde  sncsinge,  anone  they  y'  were  by  sayd  to  him, 
God  hcli)e  you,  or  Cr)'si  helpe  you ;  and  yet  endureth  y*  custome. 
And  also  whan  he  snesyth  or  gapeth,  he  maketh  before  his  face 
the  sygne  of  the  crosse,  and  blysseth  hym,  and  yet  endureth 
this  custome" 

There  is  a  story  that  is  related  of  a  young  man  living  with 
fairies  for  a  year,  who  took  him  to  fairs  and  weddings,  where, 
unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  they  feasted  on  the  good  things  spread 
about.  They  had  one  day  gone  to  a  wedding  where  the  cheer 
was  abundant  During  the  feast  the  brid^;room  stutted. 
The  young  man,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  said  **  God 
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bless  you."  The  fairies  were  offended  at  the  mention  of  the 
sacred  name,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it  ihcy 
would  punish  him.  The  bridegroom  sneezed  a  second  time. 
He  rcjieated  his  blessing ;  they  threatened  more  tremendous 
vengeance.  He  sneeied  a  third  time  ;  and  the  young  man 
blessed  him  as  before.  The  fairies  were  enraged  ;  they  tumbled 
him  from  a  precipice,  but  he  found  himself  unhurt,  and  was 
restored  to  his  friends. 

Writing  of  Wildbad,  Dasent  mentions  that  "  in  some  cases 
the  private  baths  are  close  to  the  common  bath,  and  you  may 
hear  every  word  that  is  spoken.  Once,  wlien  we  sneezed  in 
our  private  bath,  half  a  dozen  \'oices  from  the  public  bath  cried 
out  in  chorus,  "  God  bless  you  !" 

In  Clodd's  "  Childhood  of  the  World  "  we  find,  "  According 
to  an  old  Jewish  legend,  the  custom  of  saying  '  God  bless  you,' 
when  a  |x:rson  sneezes,  dates  from  Jacob.  The  Rabbis  say  that 
before  the  time  that  Jacob  lived,  mtn  sneezed  once,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  them  ;  the  shock  slew  them.  This  law  was  set 
aside  on  the  prayer  of  Jacob,  on  condition  that  in  all  nations  a 
sneeze  should  be  hallowed  by  the  words,  '  God  bless  you.' " 

A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  gives  a  translation  from  the 
Pali  text  of  the  Gaixa  Jataka  on  this  superstition  :  "  One  day, 
Buddha,  while  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation  of 
disciples,  to  wiiom  he  was  preaching  the  law,  chanced  to  sneeze. 
Thereupon  the  priests,  exclaiming,  '  May  the  blessed  Lord  live  ; 
may  the  Welcome  One  live,'  made  a  loud  noise,  and  seriously 
interrupted  the  discourse.  Accordingly,  Buddha  addressed  them 
as  follows:  'Tell  me,  priests,  when  a  person  sneezes,  if  the 
bystanders  say,  "  May  you  live,"  will  he  live  the  longer,  or  die  the 
sooner  for  it?*  'Certainly  not,  Lord'  'Then,  i)riests,  if  any 
one  sneezes  you  are  not  to  say  to  him,  "  May  you  live  ;"  and  if 
any  of  you  shall  say  it,  let  him  be  guilty  of  a  transgression.' 
From  that  time  forth,  when  the  priests  sneezed,  and  the  by- 
standers exclaimed,  •  May  you  live,  sirs ;'  the  priests,  fearful  of 
transgressing,  held  their  peace.  People  took  offence  at  this : 
'  What,'  said  they,  '  do  these  priestly  sons  of  Sakya  mean  bv 
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not  Uttering  a  word  when  we  say  "  May  you  live,  sirs  "?*  The 
matter  came  to  Buddha's  ears  :  '  Priests,'  he  said,  '  the  laity  are 
the  comer-stones  of  the  Church ;  when  laymen  say,  "  May  you 
live,  sirs,"  I  give  my  sanction  to  your  replying,  "  Long  life  to 
you."'" 

The  Jaiaka  book,  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  is  part 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  and  belongs  to  a  period  far  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  erx  ("  Notes  and  Queries,"  vol  ii, 
series  5.) 

In  India,  at  the  present  day,  one  may  observe  the  gvasi  sign 
of  the  cross  which  a  Hindoo  makes,  should  he  chance  to  sneeze 
while  performing  his  morning's  ablutions  in  the  Ganges. 
Having  touched  his  forehead,  nose,  chin,  and  cheeks,  with  the 
tip  of  his  fingers,  he  recommences  his  prayers  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  will  do  so  as  often  as  they  are  interrupted  by  a 
sneeze. 

In  1542,  when  Hernando  de  Soto,  at  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  America,  had  an  interview  with  the 
chief  Guachoya,  the  latter,  during  the  conversation,  happened 
to  sneeze.  Upon  this  all  their  attendants  bowed  their  heads, 
opened  and  closed  their  arms,  and  making  their  signs  of 
veneration,  saluted  their  prince  with  various  phrases  of  the  same 
purport :  "  May  the  sun  guard  you  ;"  "  May  the  sun  be  with 
you  ;"  "  May  the  sun  shine  upon  you — defend  you — prosper 
you ;"  and  the  like.  Each  uttered  the  phrase  that  came  first 
to  his  mind,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  universal  murmur- 
ing of  these  compliments. 

Mariner,  in  his  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  states  that  the 
natives  considered  a  sneeze  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  an 
expedition,  as  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  results. 

Horman  says  that  "  Two  or  iij  nesys  be  holson,  one  is  a 
shrowed  token." 

Palsgrave  observes  :  "  The  physicians  saye  when  one  neseth 
it  is  a  good  sygne,  but  an  yuell  cause" 

Howell  (1659)  observes  :  "  He  that  hath  sneezed  thrice,  turn 
him  out  of  the  hospital." 
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Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  the  custom,  in  s)>eaking  of  a  sujier- 
stitious  person,  who,  "  when  he  neeseth,  thinks  them  not  his 
friends  that  uncover  not" 

Among  the  queer-titled  books  common  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  we  find  '*  The  Spiritual  Mustard  Pot, 
to  make  the  Soul  Sneeze  with  Devotion !" 

In  the  comedy  called  "  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue 
and  the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority,''  1607,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  sneezing  as  a  fortunate  portent.  Tactus,  in  a  soliloquy, 
observes : 

"  Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did  portend  ! 
Was  ever  mnn  so  fortunate  as  I  ?" 

This  is  interesting  from  a  curious  tradition  respecting  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have  taken  this  character 
when  the  comedy  was  acted  by  the  scliolars  of  the  school 
(Huntingdon  [?])  of  which  he  was  one. 

In  Devonshire  the  saying  is  :  "To  sneeze  on  Monday  hastens 
anger  ;  to  sneeze  on  Friday,  give  a  gift." 

"Sneeze  on  Sunday  raorning  fasting, 
You'll  enjoy  your  own  true  love  to  everlasting." 

If  you  sneeze  on  a  Saturday  night,  after  the  candle  is  lighted, 
you  will  next  week  see  a  stranger  you  never  saw  before. 

Among  the  ancients,  if  a  sneeze  occurred  after  dinner,  a  dish 
was  brought  back  and  lasted  to  avert  misfortune. 

Among  the  Zulus,  repeated  yim'/i inland  sneezing  are  classed 
together  as  signs  of  ap|)roaching  spiritual  possession.  The 
Hindoo,  when  he  gapes,  must  snap  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
repeat  the  name  of  some  god,  as  Rama  ;  to  neglect  this  is  a  sin 
as  great  as  the  murder  of  a  Brahmin.  The  Persians  ascribe 
yawning,  sneezing,  eta,  to  demoniacal  possession.  Among  the 
Moslems  generally  when  a  man  yawns,  he  puts  the  back  of  his 
left  hand  to  his  mouth,  saying,  "  I  seek  refuge  with  Allah  from 
Satan  the  accursed  ;"  but  the  act  of  yawning  is  to  be  avoided, 
for  the  devil  is  in  the  habit  of  leaping  into  a  gaping  mouth. 
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C*  PITTING  for  "  luck's  "  sake,  and  moreover  as  a  charm 

^     against  all    kinds  of  fascinations,  was  of  considerable 

importance  among    the    ancients;   we   have    the    words  of 

Theocritus : 

"  Thrice  on  my  breast  I  spit  to  guard  me  safe 
From  fascinating  charms." 

Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  customary  to  spit  three  times 
into  their  bosoms  at  the  sight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled 
with  an  epilepsy.  Children  were  lustrated  with  spittle  by  their 
nurses,  or  relations;  the  old  grandmother,  or  aunt,  moved 
around  in  a  circle,  and  rubbed  the  child's  forehead  with  spittle, 
and  that  with  her  middle  finger,  to  preserve  it  from  witch- 
craft 

Persius  alludes  to  this  custom : 

"See  how  old  beldams  expiation  make. 
To  atone  the  gods  the  bantling  up  they  take ; 
His  lips  are  wet  with  lustrous  spittle  ;  thus 
They  think  to  make  the  gods  propitious." 

In  the  first  book  of  the  "  Occult  Philosophy  "  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  we  find,  in  regard  to  spitting :  "  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  easy  to  experience  that  Pliny  speaks  of, — ^if  any  one 
shall  be  sorry  for  any  blow  that  he  hath  given  another  afar  off, 
or  nigh  at  hand,  if  he  shall  presently  spit  into  the  middle  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  gave  the  blow,  the  party  that  was  smitten 
shall  presently  be  freed  from  pain.  This,  we  are  told,  hath  been 
approved  of  in  a  four-footed  beast  that  hath  been  sorely  hurt 
Some  there  are  that  in  the  same  way  a^ravate  a  blow  before 
they  give  it,  as  to  this  day  do  our  pugilists  and  spade 
labourers." 

Spitting,  to  avert  evil  influences,  was  considered  by  some 
ancient  heretics  (the  Messalians)  an  essential  act  of  religion. 
They  kept  perpetually  spitting  and  blowing  their  noses  to  get 
rid  of  the  demons  with  which  the  air  was  filled,  and  to  ensure 
good  luck. 

Spitting,  as  an  Irish  luck  superstition,  is  noticed  by  Camden : 
"  It  is  by  no  means  allowable  to  praise  a  horse,  or  any  other 
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animal,  unless  you  say,  '(lod  save  him,'  or  spit  upon  him.  If 
any  ill-luck  befalls  the  horse  three  days  after,  they  find  out  the 
l)erson  who  commended  him,  that  he  may  whisper  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  his  right  ear." 

Spitting  for  good  luck  has  still  its  votaries  among  hucksters, 
pedlars,  and  others.  Grose  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice 
in  his  time.  Misson,  in  his  "  Travels  in  England,"  says  :  "A 
woman  that  goes  much  to  market  told  me  t'other  day  that  the 
butcher-women  of  London,  those  that  sell  fowls,  butter,  eggs, eta, 
and,  in  general,  most  tradespeople,  have  a  jK-culiar  esteem  for 
what  they  call  a  handsel,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  money  they 
receive  in  the  morning ;  they  kiss  it,  spit  upon  it,  and  put  it  in 
a  pocket  by  itself." 

In  Roumania,  among  dealers,  the  first  money  taken  in  the 
day  is  sjjat  upon  for  luck.     The  same  custom  is  in  Scotland 

In  Russia  it  is  considered  unlucky  on  leaving  a  house  to  meet 
a  priest ;  this  may  be  averted  by  throwing  a  pin  at  him  if  you 
arc  a  woman,  or  by  spitting  on  Itis  beard  if  you  are  a  man. 

A  Yorkshire  custom  to  secure  luck  wlien  a  rainbow  appeared, 
was  malcing  a  cross  on  the  ground  and  spitting  on  each  of  its 
four  comers. 

THE  theory  of  "lucky  numbers"  was  in  great  favour  in  the 
days  of  lotteries.  At  the  drawing,  papers  were  put  into 
a  hollow  wheel,  inscribed  with  as  many  different  numbers  as 
there  were  shares  or  tickets  ;  one  of  these  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  number  audibly  announced.  With  a  view  to  lucky  num- 
bers, one  man  would  select  his  own  age,  or  the  age  of  his  wife ; 
another  would  venture  the  date  of  the  year ;  others,  odd  or 
even  numbers.  Some,  whose  minds  were  full  of  thoughts  on 
the  lottery,  would  dream  of  a  certain  number,  and  risk  the 
chance.  In  the  Spectator  (No.  191,  October  9,  1711),  there 
is  a  humorous  notice  of  these  vagaries  ;  the  man  who  selected 
1 7 1 1  because  it  was  the  year  of  our  Lord ;  the  other  who 
sought  for  134  because  it  constituted  the  minority  on  a  cele- 
brated bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  one  who  selected  the 
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mark  of  the  "  Beast,"  666,  on  the  ground  that  wicked  beings 
are  often  lucky.  One  lady  in  1790  bought  number  17,090, 
because  she  thought  it  was  the  nearest  in  sound  \o  1790.  On 
one  occasion  a  tradesman  bought  four  tickets,  consecutive  in 
numbers ;  he  thought  it  foolish  to  have  them  so  close  together, 
and  took  one  back  to  the  office  to  be  exchanged,  which  turned 
out  afterwards  to  be  a  twenty  thousand  pound  prize. 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  sjieaking  of  divination  by 
lots,  says  :  "The  Dutchmen  are  ver)'  skilful  at  this,  and  have 
cozened  the  English  of  infinite  masses  of  money  by  their  selling 
of  papers,  or  lottery  tickets." 

A  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  "Reflection 
on  what  is  called  Good — or  ill — Luck  in  Lotteries,"  in  which 
the  author  takes  the  very  sensible  belief  that  the  fortunate  lots 
do  not  run  for,  or  against,  certain  persons,  with  any  sort  of  dus- 
tinction. 

In  a  letter  dated  Milan,  May  6,  1859,  published  in  the 
Standard  news[Kii>er  (May  17),  is  the  following  curious  in- 
stance of  superstition  ;  "  On  Friday  a  frightful  murder,  followed 
by  suicide,  was  committed  in  a  house  on  the  Corso.  A  man 
employed  as  cook  in  a  private  family  had  for  some  time  been  ■ 
on  bad  terms  with  a  young  woman,  his  fellow-servant.  On  this  " 
occasion  words  somewhat  higher  than  usual  had  passed  between 
the  two,  and  tlie  man,  goaded  to  fury  by  some  irritating  ex- 
pression used  by  his  companion,  inflicted  on  her  a  deadly  blow 
with  a  large  kitchen  knife,  and  then  threw  himself  out  of  a 
high  second-floor  window  into  the  street,  fracturing  his  skull 
upon  the  pavement  below.  An  immense  run  will  accordingly 
be  made  this  week  by  lottery  gamblers  upon  the  '  numbers '  ■ 
which,  by  popular  su[K;rstition,  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  " 
a  fractured  skull,  a  kitchen  knife,  a  window,  and  other  pro- 
minent features  of  this  lamentable  affair." 
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WITH  regard  to  " chance "  games,  or,  to  use  a  general 
term,  gambling,  luck  may  be  said  to  be  the  presiding 
genius,  and  to  influence,  according  to  [xipular  superstition,  the 
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good  or  ill  fortune  of  those  who  engaged  in  them.  My  notices 
on  this  subject  must  be  necessarily  brief  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his 
"  Borderland  of  Science,"  very  justly  remarks  that  "  there  has 
never  been  a  successful  gambler  who  has  not  believed  that  his 
success  (temporar)'  though  such  success  ever  is,  where  games 
of  pure  chance  are  concerned)  has  been  the  result  of  skilful 
conduct  on  his  own  part  ;  and  there  never  has  been  a  ruined 
gambler  (though  ruined  gamblers  are  to  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands) who  has  not  believed  that  when  ruin  overtook  him, 
he  was  on  the  verj-  point  of  mastering  the  secret  of  success.  It 
is  this  fatal  confidence  which  gives  to  gambling  its  power  of 
fascinating  the  lucky,  as  well  as  the  unlucky.  The  winner  con- 
tinues to  tempt  fortune,  believing  all  the  while  that  he  is 
exerting  some  special  ajttitude  for  games  of  chance,  until  the 
inevitable  change  of  luck  arrives  ;  and  thereafter  he  continues 
to  play  because  he  believes  that  his  luck  has  only  deserted  him 
for  a  time,  and  must  presently  return.  Tiie  unlucky  gambler, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  his  losses  as  sacrifices  to  ensure  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  '  system,'  and  even  when  he  has  lost  his 
all,  continues  firm  in  the  belief  that  had  he  had  more  money 
to  sacrifice,  he  could  have  bound  fortune  to  his  side  for  ever." 

According  to  Houdin,  if  a  player  gets  into  a  passion,  it  is  all 
over  with  prudence  (which  is  essential  in  gaming,  as  in  all  other 
pursuits),  all  over  with  good  luck,  for  the  demon  of  bad  luck 
invariably  pursues  a  passionate  player,  as  it  always  accompanies 
a  violent  temper. 

There  is  scarcely  a  gambler  (remarks  Mr.  Proctor)  who  is 
not  prepared  to  assert  his  faith  in  certain  observances  whereby, 
as  he  believes,  a  change  of  luck  may  be  brought  about  (such  as 
a  change  of  seats,  a  new  deal,  or  the  like).  In  an  old  work  on 
card-games,  the  player  is  gravely  advised,  if  the  luck  be  against 
him,  to  turn  three  times  round  with  his  chair,  "  for  then  the 
luck  will  infallibly  change  in  your  favour." 

Cuthbcrt  Bede,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  writes :  "  I  had 
this  bit  of  folk-lore  from  a  Worcestershire  farmer  :  '  There  was 
never  a  good  hand  at  cards  if  the  four  of  clubs  was  in  it' 
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'  Why  ?"  *  Because  the  four  of  dubs  is  an  unlucky  card ;  it's 
the  devil's  own  card'  '  In  what  way  P  •  It's  the  devil's  four- 
post  bedstead.' " 

Bacon,  in  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  remarks :  "  There  is  a  folly 
very  usual  with  gamesters,  to  imagine  some  bystanders  bring 
them  ill-luck." 

IN  Bohemia  the  peasantry  hold  it  unlucky  to  walk  under 
a  rainbow^  and  they  say  that  the  rain  which  descends 
through  the  bow  blights  all  it  falls  upon.  . 

Among  the  ancients  good  and  ill  luck  were  derived  from 
thunder  and  lightning ;  if  these  occurred  on  the  left,  the  omen 
was  favourable.  The  Persians  and  Greeks  differed,  however, 
from  the  Romans,  the  right  being  considered  lucky.  Lightning 
shot  from  the  east,  returning  again  after  a  circuit  of  the  sky  to 
the  same  quarter,  was  favourable,  and  is  reported  to  have  proved 
so  to  the  dictator  Sylla  Thunder,  in  reports  even  in  number, 
portended  good  Muck;  lightning,  from  north  to  west,  evil, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  hail,  or  if  it  struck  men  or 
temples,  or  descended  from  a  clear  sky.  On  this  last  point, 
however,  the  Greeks  differed  from  the  Romans ;  when  Jove 
thundered  from  the  cloudless  serene  to  Ulysses  it  rejoiced  his 
heart 

The  moon  exercises  a  great  influence  on  good  or  ill  luck ; 
thus,  to  see  a  new  moon  the  first  time  after  change,  on  the  right 
hand  or  directly  before  you,  betokens  the  utmost  good  luck ; 
as  to  have  her  on  your  left  or  behind  you,  so  that  in  turning 
your  head  back  you  happen  to  see  her,  foreshows  the  worst 

Mungo  Park,  speaking  of  the  Africans,  says :  "  They  think  it 
very  unlucky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  conse- 
quence, in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon." 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  sfill  supposed  to  be  unlucky 
to  look  at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  the  w^indow. 

A  new  moon  seen  over  the  right  shoulder  is  lucky  ;  over  the 
left  shoulder  is  unlucky,  and  straight  before  you  prognosticates 
good  luck  to  the  end  of  the  seasoa 
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The  inhabitants  of  most  of  our  rural  districts  still  retain  the 
old  dislike  lo  a  new  moon  on  Friday.  Some  persons,  however, 
contend  that  Saturday  is  the  unlucky  day  for  the  new,  and 
Sunday  equally  so  for  a  full  moon  : 

"  Satnrday's  new,  and  Sunday's  full, 
Was  never  fine,  nor  never  wool." 


THE  following  instances  of  good  and  ill  luck  relate  to 
Weardale,  co.  Durham :  If  the  good  wife's  keys  persist 
in  getting  rusty,  some  friend  is  laying  up  money  for  her,  A 
fortune  is  also  foreboded  by  a  hot  cinder,  called  a  purse, 
jumping  out  of  the  fire  ;  but  if  the  cinder  dots  not  rattle,  it 
indicates  ill-luck.  If  meat  shrink  in  the  pot  when  boiling,  it  is 
unlucky  ;  if  it  swells,  it  Is  a  sign  of  prosperity.  Should  the  good 
wife  cut  the  first  cake  from  the  oven,  all  the  rest  will  be  heavy  ; 
the  first  cake  must  be  broken.  Do  not  sweep  the  dust  out  of 
the  front  door,  or  you  sweep  away  your  fortune  ;  and  be  sure 
and  spit  on  the  first  coin  you  get  in  the  morning,  or  the  first  you 
take  in  any  business.  If  a  leaf  of  soot  hang  on  the  fire-grate, 
or  the  cock  crow  on  the  threshold,  you  may  expect  a  stranger  ; 
and  if  you  forget  to  put  down  the  lid  of  the  teapot,  a  friend  will 
drop  in  to  tea. 

THE  Venetian  luck-lore  has  many  definitions,  some  of  them 
similar  lo  those  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  "  If 
you  wash  your  face  and  hands  in  the  water  another  has  washed 
in,  you  will  come  to  blows.  To  sweep  dust  over  the  feet  or 
legs  of  a  girl  will  prevent  her  getting  a  husband.  It  is  unlucky 
to  wear  trousers  made  on  a  Friday,  as  they  soon  wear  out. 
Babies'  nails  should  not  be  cut  before  they  are  a  year  old,  or 
they  will  turn  out  thieves.  It  is  unlucky  lo  measure  a  baby,  as 
it  will  not  grow.  Crying  children  are  lucky,  they  will  have  fine 
eyes  and  broad  shoulders.  To  hear  the  ticking  like  a  watch  in 
the  house  is  a  sign  of  a  great  misfortune.  If  a  feathered 
animal  comes  into  the  house  it  brings  bad  lucL  When  a  dog 
scratches  a  hole  in  the  ground  there  will  be  a  funeral  in  the 
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family.  If  a  cat  gets  under  a  sick  man's  bed,  and  will  not  come 
out,  he  will  die.  To  give  needles  is  unlucky,  and  brings  a  loss 
of  friendship,  unless  each  pricks  the  other.  It  is  unlucky  to 
make  a  number  of  crumbs  at  meals,  whoever  does  so  will  never 
have  money  to  spare."  (This  last  saying  may  be  safely  re- 
commended to  the  world  at  large.)  "  Sweeping  at  night  drives 
good  luck  away.  To  drop  anything  shows  that  visitors  are 
coming ;  if  it  should  be  a  comb,  a  woman  will  come  ;  if  a  tooth- 
comb,  it  will  be  a  man." 

IN  the  Times  (May  28,  1851)  it  is  stated,  that  a  woman, 
called  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  refused  to  be  sworn,  with  the 
remark  it  must  be  evident  to  the  magistrate  that  she  could  not 
take  an  oath.  The  usher  of  the  court  said  the  woman  was  in 
the  family  way,  and  that  low  women  who  were  in  that  condition 
entertained  an  absurd  belief  that  it  was  unlucky  to  take  an 
oath. 

It  is  unlucky  for  children  to  walk  backwards  while  going  on 
an  errand ;  it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  unfortunate  in  their  object 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  a  popular  notion  among  the 
lower  classes,  that  when  a  child  is  for  the  first  time  taken  into 
the  open  air,  the  bearer  of  it  should  give  something  edible  (such 
as  bread  and  cheese)  to  the  first  person  met ;  otherwise,  the 
child's  fate  will  be  unlucky.  The  gift  is  called  "  the  bairn's 
piece." 

In  the  West  of  Scotland  (says  Mr.  James  Napier)  it  was  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  name  a  child  by  any  name  before  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performed  When  a  child  was  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  carried  outside  the  bedroom  for  the  first  time  after 
its  birth,  it  was  lucky  to  take  it  w/stairs,  and  unlucky  to  take  it 
rfiw«stairs.  If  there  were  no  stairs  in  the  house,  the  person 
who  carried  it  generally  ascended  three  steps  of  a  ladder,  or 
temporary  erection;  and  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  bring 
prosj^erity  to  the  child.  When  the  baby  was  being  carried  to 
church  to  be  baptized,  it  was  important  that  the  woman 
appointed  to  this  post  should  be  known  to  be  lucky.     It  was 
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not  considered  safe  or  proiJer  to  carry  a  baby  into  any  neigh- 
bour's house  until  the  mother  took  it  herself;  and  this  it  was 
unlucky  even  for  her  to  do,  until  she  had  been  to  church. 

INDICATIONS  of  good  or  ill  iuck  by  dreams  are  innumer- 
able, and  have  found  believers  in  past  ages  ;  and  we  may 
add,  in  a  milder  form  of  credulity,  even  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  fill  a  voluminous  work  to  enumerate  the  extraordinary 
presages  engendered  during  the  hours  of  slumber ;  and  the 
reader,  if  his  curiosity  on  this  subject  should  be  excited,  will 
find  some  long  extracts  from  "  The  Royal  Dream  Book "  (a 
north-country  chap-book)  in  Brand's  "  Antifiuities,"  edited  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (vol.  iiL  p.  134). 

Melton,  in  his  "  Astrologaster,"  says :  "  That  if  a  man  be 
drowsie,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill-lucke ;  if  a  man  dreame  of  eggs  or  fire, 
he  shall  heare  of  anger  ;  that  to  dreame  of  the  devil  is  good 
lucke  ;  that  to  dreame  of  golde  is  good  lucke,  but  of  silver,  ilL" 
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"Abracadabra,"  a  mystical  word, 

*37- 
"  Abracalan,   a  mystical  word,  237. 
Adam,  why  so  called,  259. 
"  Agla,"  a  mystical  word,  238. 
Agnes,  Saint,  legend  of,  340. 
Agobard,  on  sea-legends,  2. 
Agues,  cured  by  egg  charms,  463. 
Aht  fishermen,  l^end  of  the,  376. 
Albatross,  a  bird  of  omen,  12. 
Alectromancy,  or  cock  divination, 

243- 
Amulets  in  Bosnia,  176. 

in  China,  180. 

in  the  East,  175. 

against  the  "evil-eye,"  167. 

in  Guiana,  182. 

to  secure  invulnerability,  161. 

in  Japan,  181. 

Lilly's  experience  of,  164. 

against  murrain,  329. 

in  New  Zealand,  182. 

against  small-pox,  171. 

in  Russia,  178. 

in  Siam,  181. 

of  spiders,  173. 

and  talismans,  152. 
Anagrams,  divination  by,  251. 
Anhalt,  ring  tradition  of,  211. 
Animals,  blessing  of,  335. 

charms  against  noxious,  306. 

list  of;  tried  by  law,  303. 

luck  connected  with,  519. 

trials  of,  290,  460. 
Anthony,  Saint,  patron  of  fishermen, 

43- 

Anthony,  Saint,  patron  of  pigs  and 
horses,  335. 


Ants  excommunicated  in  Bnml,  317. 

superstitions  concerning,  1 35. 
Apparitions  in  mines,  129. 

at  sea,  86. 
Arabian  legend  of  birds,  374. 
Aristophai^  the  birds  of,  384. 
Arithmonancy,  356. 
Arrows,  divination  by,  262. 
Arthur,  King,  and  the  raven,  393. 
Ash,  luck  connected  with  the,  529. 
Astrological  rings,  196. 

tests  for  voyages,  5. 
Augustine,  Saint,  miracle  of,  52. 
Auk,  the  great,  ominous,  9. 
Austin,  Saint,  on  superstitions,  173. 

"Baker's  dozen,"  the,  277. 
Ballad  of  Claude  Deloraine,  31. 

of  the  Inchcape  Kell,  99. 

of  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Mer- 
maid, 28. 

of  the  Silent  Tower  of  llol- 
treaux,  102. 
Barnacle,  fables  of  the,  17. 
Basilisk,  the,  how  generated,  461. 
Basuto  legend,  377. 
Bay  of  the  departed,  legend  of  the, 

92. 
Bear-cure  in  Roumania,  179. 
Becket,  Thomas  k,  miracle  of,  49. 
"  Bcdooh,"  a  mystic  word,  24a 
Bells  heard  by  the  drowned,  98. 

influence  of,  at  sea,  98. 
Beltine  egg,  mysteries  of  the,  449. 
Bird  omens  at  sea,  1 2. 

song  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 

379- 
superstitions,  342. 
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Birds,  auguries  from,  351. 

presaging  death,  358. 

Egjrptian  worship  of,  343. 

intelligence  of,  381. 

language  of,  385. 

spint-)x:aring,  372. 

mystic  stones  in,  387. 
Bitterns  ominous,  366. 
"  Blacic  Monday,"  ill-luck  of,  502. 
Blessing  of  ships,  65. 
Bohemian  superstitions,  27. 
Bonaparte,   and   letter   divination, 

247. 
Bonaparte,  and   the   "  Number  of 

the  Beast,"  283. 
Bosnian  amulets,  176. 
Boston,  ominous  bird  at,  362. 
Brendan,  Saint,  legend  of,  374. 
Bride-cake  custom  for  luck,  487. 
"  Bacca,"  a  sea-spirit,  $• 
Buddhist  theory  of  number  three, 

262. 
Burglar,  talisman  of  a,  193. 
Burmese  superstitions,  48. 
Butans,  whirh'gig  of  the,  241. 
Butter,  fairy,  136. 
Byron,  Lord,  on  "  Friday,"  JIS- 

Candlemas    and    Childermas  Day, 

513- 
Cats  at  sea,  superstition,  115. 
Cattle  charms  in  Scotland,  328. 

magical  stones  in,  329. 
Caul,  child's,  superstitions.  III. 
"Cent,"  or  cock -egg,  462. 
fc^Ceylon,  superstitions  at,  121. 
^^Characts,  amulets  or  charms,  182. 
Charlemagne,  talisman  of,  191. 
Charles  I.  and  the  "  Sortes  Virgi- 

liana;,"  221. 
Charms   against    noxious   animals, 

3"- 
Charms  for  healing  cattle,  331. 
to  protect  children,  170. 
in  China,  180. 
for  invulnerability,  254. 
against  the  plague,  165. 
Chasseneuz,  on  cursing  animals,  292. 
Chinese  superstitions,  44,   46,  373, 

490. 
Chiromancy  connected   with  luck, 
527- 


Christening  ships,  6$. 

Christopher,  Saint,  54. 

Clerc,  Pierre  le,  a  diviner  of  letters, 

244. 
Climacterics,  notions  on,  272. 
Cock  festival  in  Advent,  407. 

divination,  409. 

eggs,  460. 

sacrifices,  408. 

stone,  virtues  of  the,  389. 

superstitions,  367,  402. 

trial  of  a,  by  law,  460. 
Cockles,  omens  respecting,  IJ- 
Coleridge's  "  Spectre  Ship,"  85. 
Colliers,  superstitions  of,  127,  132, 

»34- 
Columbus,  superstition  of,  139. 
Comet-egg,  the,  459. 
Corday,  Charlotte,   and  lettcr-divi- 

nation,  245. 
Corentin,  Saint,  miracle  of,  51. 
Cornwall,  phantom-lights  in,  74. 

spectre-ship  in,  84. 
Coronation  ring,  the,  206. 
Corpse-candle,  132. 
Cortez,  superstition  of,  13. 
Cow-death,  the  Russian,  325. 
Cramp-rings,  2C». 
Crane,  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  365. 
Cromwell's  "Lucky"  day,  506. 
Crossbill,  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  371. 
Crows,  10,  365. 

Crow-stone,  virtues  of  the,  388. 
Cuckoo,  379,  427. 
Curative  effects  of  letters,  244. 
Curiosities  of  fish  legends,  48. 
Cuttle-fish,  omens  from,  16. 
"Cutty    Soams,"   a    mine  goblin, 

128. 

"  Dar-daoul,"  cursing  the,  355. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  on  "  luck," 

477- 
Days,  evil  and  good,  493,  507. 
Dead  bodies  carried  in  ships,  91. 
Death  presaged  by  birds,  35S. 
Delusions  respecting  the  sea,  2. 
Divination  by  anagrams,  251. 

by  arrows,  262. 

by  beans,  489. 

by  Bible  and  key,  227. 

by  cocks,  243,  4'  >9. 
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Divination  by  dipping,  235. 

by  eggs,  449. 

l)y  hogs,  257. 

by  numbers,  256. 

by  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  235. 

by  rings,  199. 

by  sieve  and  shears,  231. 

by  words  and  letters,  22a 
Divining-tableofthe  Mohammedans, 

242. 
Divining-rod,  145. 
I}<^,  black,  haunting  mines,  1 33. 
Dolphins,  omens  from,  14. 
Dorcas,  a  mine  spirit,  1 29. 
Dorey,  John,  legend  of  the,  52. 
Dove,  excommunicated  in  Canada, 

3«7- 
Dove  legends,  412. 
a  soul-bearer,  375. 
worship,  410. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  "shooting  the 

gulf,"  4. 
Dreams,  luck  connected  with,  551. 
Drowning,  superstitions  concerning, 

27,  93,  104. 
Druid's  eggs,  450. 

Eagle  contesting    for    sovereignty, 

424. 
Eagle-stone,  virtues  of  the,  388. 

superstitions,  353. 
Ear-stones  efficacy  of,  154. 
Kar-tingling  connected   with   luck, 

536- 
hgg  sports  at  Easter,  453. 

the  "  Comet,"  4S9- 

the  "  Kirach,"  457. 

customs  in  Ireland,  458. 

legend  in  Ireland,  465. 

legend  of  St.  Kevin,  468. 

luck,  465. 

festival  in  Normandy,  456. 

shells  and  witchcraft,  466. 

the    "golden,"   in  Normandy, 
468. 
Eggs,  blessing  of,  451. 

Burmese  belief  res|>ecting,  449. 

a  cure  for  agues,  463. 

a  cure  for  drunkenness,  462. 

cocks',  460. 

curious  country  notions  on,  468. 

<livination  by,  449,  471, 


Eggs,  Druid,  4Sa 
Easter,  451. 

Eg)-ptian  notions  of,  45a 
Galician   tradition    respecting 

456. 
German  notions  on,  12. 
Naples  built  on,  472. 
types  of  the  resurrection,  451. 
Russian  customs  with,  47a 
superstitions    connected    with, 

445- 
talismanic  properties  of,  459. 
Egyptian  worship  of  birds,  313. 

days,  494. 
Elder,  virtues  of  the,  174^. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  supentitiono^  172. 
Elmo's,  Saint,  light,  73. 
Eustace,  Saint,  patron  of  hunting, 

340. 
"  Evil-eye,"   the,   charms  against, 

167. 
Exorcism,  308,  312,  322. 

Fairies,  sea  superstitions  relating  to, 

30- 
Fairy  miners,  story  of,  137. 

ring,  story  of,  213. 
"  Fata  Morgana,"  the,  80. 
"  Fetish,"  origin  of  the  word,  152. 
Finland,  egg  superstitions  in,  467. 
Fish  fables  in  New  Zealand,  96. 
Five,  the  mystic  number,  263. 
Flams'ced,  anecdote  of,  480, 
Four,  Galen  on  the  number,  263. 
France,  bird  superstitions  in,  380. 
letter-<livination  in,  244. 
luck    in   Christmas    and   New 
Year,  512. 
Francis,  Saint,  and  the  birds,  383. 
French  miners,  superstitions  of,  138. 
Friday,  good  and  bad  "  luck  "  on, 
S'S. 

Galician  tradition  on  (figs,  456. 
CJamblIng,  luck  in,  S4o- 
"  Gathon,"  a  mine-spirit,  131. 
Gematria,  the  first  division  of  the 

Cabala,  256. 
German  charm  for  invulnerability, 

254. 
German  Emperor,  \\  ilhelm,  anecdote 

of,  119. 


IHHl^^l 

1 

^^^^^^ 

Gervasc  of  Tilbury  on  sea-legends,  3. 

Lapwing  of  Solomon,  the,  38 1.               ^^^H 

"Gcsta    Romanorum,"   legends    in 

Lee-stone,  the,  a  talisman,  33a               ^^^| 

Ihe,  211,  386,416,417. 

Legend  of  Saint  .\gnes,  340.                    ^^^| 

Gipsy  bird-suiierslilion,  380. 

of  the  Aht  fishermen,  376.                ^^^| 

Goa-stone,  properties  of  the,  1 58. 

of  Saint  Aidan,  56.                             ^^^H 

(Jranville,  Dr.,  credulity  of,  474. 

Arabian,  of  birds,  374.                      ^^^| 

Gregory,  legend  of  Saint,  53. 

of  Saint  Barras,  56.                             ^^^| 

Griffin,  notions  respecting  the,  348. 

of  the  bay  of  the  departed,  92.           ^^^| 

of  the  Basutos,  377.                            ^^^M 

Haddock,  legentl  of  the,  52. 

of  the  Bollrcaux  Belts,  102.              ^^H 

Hen-crowing  su))erstitions,  367. 

of  the  Inchcape  Bell,  99.                   ^^^| 

Henry  H.,  anecdote,  119. 

of  1>clls  at  Jersey,  104.                        ^^^H 

Herbert,  George,  on  "Sunday,"  501. 

of  Saint  iJrcndan,  374.                       ^^^H 

Horses,  blessing  of,  335. 

of  Saint  Clement,  56.                         ^^^H 

nightmare  in,  174. 

of  a  cock  and  hen,  405.                      ^^^H 

^^  Hubert,   Saint,   patron   of  hunting, 

Danish,  of  the  cuckoo,  431.              ^^^H 

^m  340- 

Danb'h,  of  the  roliin,  420.                  ^^^H 

IP 

uf  the  dar-daoul,  335.                       ^^^| 

Inchcapc  Bell,  legend  of  the,  99. 

of  Dorcas,  129.                                  ^^^| 

Irish  amulet  against  murrain,  329. 

of  the  "John  Dorcy,"  52.                 ^^H 

of  doves,  412.                                       ^^^H 

Jackdaw  su|ierstitions,  365. 

of  Saint  KtUvard's  ring,  2c6.             ^^^| 

Ja<le-stoncs,  elficicy  of,  156. 

egg,  in  Ireland,  465.                        ^^H 
ol  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  83.                V 

January  unlucky  for  nionarchs,  506. 

Japan,  amulets  in,  181. 

of  .Saint  Francis,  383,  415.                 ^^^B 

^^L         bird  superstitions  in,  371. 
HI         "  luck     notions  in,  500. 

of  .Saint  Gregory,  53.                        ^^^| 

of  Ihe  haddock,  52.                             ^^^| 

J.irchus  and  his  rings,  197. 

of  the  Harlz  Mountains,  T44.              ^^^B 

Javanese  notions  of  "luck,"  502. 

of   Ihe   pied    pijwr   of  Ilaniel,                 ^| 

Jet,  efficacy  of,  157. 

315-                                                            ■ 

Jewish  tradition  of  a  great  fish,  53. 

of  jarchus  and  his  rings,  197.                      ■ 

of    Saint    Kentigem    and    the          ^^^B 

Kanaris,  anecdote  of,  42. 

Robin,  423.                                    ^^^M 

Kelpies,  the,  3a 

nf  Saint  Kevin,  468.                            ^^^| 

Kentigem,  Saint,  and  the  ring,  105, 

»f  the  Kultenberg  miners,  14I.          ^^^H 

Kevin,  Saint,  legend  of,  468. 

of  the  lapwing,  3S1,  382.                    ^^^H 

Keys  recovered  from  fish,  106. 

of  Saint  Leven,  49.                             ^^^H 

Kings,  immunity  of,  118. 

of  the  m.-igpie,  434.                            ^^^| 

Kingfishers,  omens  from,  8. 

of  Saint  Mark's  ring,  208.                  ^^H 

Kirani,  mngic  of,  356. 

of  Saint  Moel,  56.                              ^^H 

"  Knauff-kriegcn,"  in  mines,  140. 

of  Saint  Molua,  55.                              ^^^| 

Knife,    sacrificial,  of  the  ancient.s, 

of  the  monk  of  the  mountaias          ^^H 

334- 

142.                                                         ■ 

"  Knockers    mine-goblins,  125. 

of  "  Old  Morm."  96.                            ^J 

Knots,  magical  pro|KTties  of,  179. 
"Kobolds,    in  German  mines,  140. 

of  the  nightingale,  416.                        ^^^| 

of  fighting-fish  in   Normandy,         ^^H 

Koran,  the  seven  heavens  of  the, 

53-                                                   ^^1 

268. 

of  Othman,  218.                                  ^^H 

Kultcnl>erg  miners,  legend  of  the, 

of  ihc  Oxenhams  and  the  spirit          ^^W 

141. 

bird,  358.                                                       ■ 

of  Saint  Patrick,  55,  314.                   ^^B 

Lafittc  and  the  pin,  532. 

of  the  pigeon,  440.                            ^^^| 

■ 

ss« 

':reduuties  past  and  present.            ^H 

Legend   of  (he  fisherman   and   the 

Luck  of  gambling,  546.               ^^^| 

piskics,  42. 

by  looking  in  the  glass,  4^9^^^| 

of  SainI  Vol  dc  Leon,  324. 

Hindoo  notions  of,  504.       "^^^B 

of  rcslorcil  rings,  etc.,  105. 

Japanese  notions  on,  500.           ^^k 

of  the  roliin,  420. 

Javanese  notions  on.  50CZ.             ^| 

of  the  "  Salmon  of  Forcknow- 

of  May  marriages,  481.                 V 

Icclgc,"  54. 

days  for  marriage,  482,  492.         H 

of    Solomon    and     the    stone 

marriage  in  winter,  491 .              ^k 

"Samur,"  390. 

from  a  martin's  nest,  422.             H 

of  the  sjiarrow,  43S. 

breaking  a  mirror,  524.                ^ 

of  the  swallow,  436. 

in  moles,  533. 

from  the  Talmud,  107. 

connected    with    money',    526, 

of  the  discovery  of  tin,  149. 

S3>-  m 
months  connected  with,  49S.  H 
moon  inlluenccs,  548.                      ™ 

of  Westminster  Abbey,  56. 

of  the  woodj^ecker,  442. 

Lutlers,  curative  effects  of,  240. 

connected  with  n.'ul-|>aring,  53J. 

and  word  divination,  220,  244. 

connected  with  the  new  year. 

Lightning  at  sea,  ominous,  72. 

510.  5>3-                                    fl 

Lilly  on  amulets,  164. 

connected  with  numbers,  54$.     ■ 

on  the  "  divining-rod,"  147. 

connected  with  orange  blossoms,  H 

Linna:us    on    the    "  divining-rud," 

4S9.                  .                          ■ 

148. 

connected  with  pins,  4S9,  53*- 

Loadstone  amulet,  159. 

proverbial  sayings  on,  499. 

Luck,    Anc'o-Saxon    treatises    on. 

connected    with   the   rainbow. 

♦98. 

548.                                            ■ 

Luck,  regarding  animals,  519. 

sprinkling  rice  for,  487.                ■ 

regarding  the  ash,  529. 

from  killing  a  robin,  422.            H 

bean  divination,  4S9. 

Koman  ideas  of,  476.                    ^| 

connected  with  Ixx-s,  491. 

Ru-^sian  notions  of,  492.                V 

ixjuring  beer  for,  4S7. 
"  Black  Monday,"  50t. 

connected  with  salt,  525.              ■ 

among  the   Scotch,  490,  499,   ■ 

with  bride-cake.  487. 

503,  550. 

brides  weeping  for,  490. 

connected  with  the  shamrock. 

Lord   Byron's  superstition  on, 

528.                                     M 

[                              S'8. 

connected    with   intowiug  VB,i  ■ 

1                                of  Candlemas  Day,  514. 

shoe,  483.                                   ■ 

1                               of  Childcrm.-is  Day,  514. 

connected  with  sneering,  539.      I 

K                            Chinese  notions  of,  490,  492. 

Spanish  notions  on,  500.               ■ 

m                          connected     with     chiromancy. 

spitting  for,  544-                             1 

■                               527- 

connected  w:th  squinting,  538.     a 

■                           breaking  crockcrj-  for,  4S6. 

flinging  the  stocking  for.  487. 

1                             for  crowned  heads,  506. 

connected  with  stumbling,  529. 

^^^                     day  of  Cromwell,  506. 

of  Sunday,  501.  M 
symliols,  47t<.  1 
coDnectc<l  with  Ica-lcavcs,  528.   ™ 

^Hj^                  Sir  llmii|)hrcy  Davy  on,  477. 

^^^^^                 defmilion  of,  474. 

^^^^K                 connected  with  dreams,  551. 

connected  with  the  teeth,  534. 

^^^^1                 ear-tingling,  536. 

connected    with    thunder   and      ' 

^^^V                 egg<i  connected  with,  469. 

lightnin;;.  54S.                           fl 

^^^1                   evil  and  good  d.iys   for,    494, 

beliefs  at  Weirtlalc,  549.             ■ 

^H              507- 

co.inected      with       sprinkliag  H 

^^H                  of  the  first  foot,  $11. 

wheat,  486.                                  ■ 

^^r^                    of  Friday,  515. 

belief  at  Venice,  549,                   ■ 

INDEX, 
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Lyttelton,  Lord,  and  the  bird  omen, 
359. 

M,  the  letter,  and  the  Napoleons, 

250. 
Magi,  three  classes  of  the,  261. 
Magical  cattle-stones,  329. 
properties  of  knots,  179. 
properties  of  numlwrs,  256. 
Magpies,  omens  from,  369,  432. 
Maidens,  the  three  knowing,  261. 
Malignity  of  mine  spirits,  123. 
Marriages,  luck  days  for,  48X 

in  May,  481. 
Masorets  "letter,"  superstitions  of 

the,  241. 
Medicated  rings,  202. 
Mendip  miners,  superstitions  of  the, 

149. 
Mermaids  and  mermen,  20. 
Mexican  miners,  superstitions  of  the, 

140. 
Millennium,  notions  of  the,  286. 
Milton  on  the  nightingale,  419. 
Mines,  apparitions  in,  129. 

discovered  by  dreams,  isa 
warnings  and  tokens  in,  136. 
Miners,  superstitions  of,  I20. 
Mirror,  luck  connected  with  a,  524. 
Mohammed  and  the  pigeon,  382. 

cursing  the  turkey,  320. 
Mohammedans,  divinmg  tableof  the, 

242. 
Moles,  luck  connected  with,  533. 
Money,  luck,  526,  531. 
Monkish  sea-legends,  5. 
Months,     superstitions     connected 

with  the,  498. 
Moon,  superstitions  connected  with 

the,  548. 
"  Morm,"  achievements  of  Old,  96. 

Nail-paring,  omens  from,  114,  533. 
"  Nao-rattan,"   an   Indian  amulet, 

158. 
Napoleon,  talisman  of,  191. 
Napoleons,  the,  and  the  letter  M, 

250. 
Neot,  Saint,  miracle  of,  48. 
New  Year,  luck  connected  with  the, 

Sio. 
Nicholas,  Saint,  patron  of  seamen,  39. 


Nightingale,  the,  and  the  archer,  417. 

Faber  on  the,  419. 

the,  and  Saint  Francis,  418, 

legends  of  the,  416. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the,  419. 
Number  of  the  Beast,  280. 

thirteen  ominous,  277. 
Numbers,  astronomical  properties  of, 

266. 
Numbers,  lucky,  545. 

mystic,  applied  to  the  gods,  258. 

prophetical,  references  to,  287. 

Kosicrucian  theory  of,  259. 

Russian  superstitions  on,  268. 

superstitions    connected    with, 

25S- 
Numbers,  the  Triad,  of  Britain,  259. 
Normandy,  superstitions  in,  308. 

O,  J,  W,  mystical  letters,  240. 

Oblations  to  the  sea,  61. 

Odd  numbers,  279. 

Offley,  Sir  J.,  curious  will  of,  113. 

Omens  from  sea-birds,  8. 

One,  superstitions  regarding  number, 

257- 

Orange-blossoms,  luck  in,  489. 

Origin  of  the  Stanley  crest,  391. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  and  letter  divina- 
tion, 244. 

Oscopy  and  Oomantia,  449. 

Osprey,  omens  derived  from  the,  9. 

Osy,  a  mystical  word,  240. 

Olhman,  dream  of,  218. 

Owls,  omens  from,  367. 

Oxcnhams,  legend  of  the,  358. 

Oysters  growing  on  trees,  19. 

Paradise,  birds  of,  350.  , 

Patrick,  Saint,  miracles  of,  51,  312. 
Peiitalpha,  a  talisman,  190. 
Persian  Simorg  superstition,  347. 
Petrels,  omens  derived  from,  10. 
Phantom  lights  in  Cornwall,  74. 

ship,  the,  82. 
Phoenix,  superstitions  of  the,  344. 
Pied  piper  of  Hamel,  the,  315. 
Pigeon  superstitions,  382,  440. 

the  white,  of  Amiens,  441. 
Pigs,  sacred,  of  the  ancients,  339. 
Pins  connected  with  luck,  489,  532. 
Piran,  Saint,  patron  of  tinners,  149. 
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^^H              Pixies  superstitions  regarding  the, 

Russian  egg  customs,  470L         ^^^H 

^B 

water-sprites,  26.                         V 

^^1              I'Liguc,  charms  against  the,  165. 

superstition  of  the  number  3,fl 

^^H              Ful  dc  Leon,  Saint,  miracle  of,  50. 

262.                                           ■ 

^^H              Porpoises,  omens  from,  14. 

Russians,  cattle  god  of  the,  325.         H 

^^B               Presaging  l)irds,  363. 

■ 

^H              Proverbs,  divination  from  the  Book 

Sadko,  and  the  Ocean  King,  29.        ■ 

H 

Saintly  ap]>arition  at  sea,  85.               ■ 

interpositions  at  sea,  36,  ^2,  54. 

^H              Quails,  origin  of,  357. 

"  Salagrama  "  stone  of  India,  157. 

Salmon  of  Forcknowleilge,  legend 

^H              Rainbow,  luck  respecting  the,  $49. 

of  the,  54. 

^^B               Ramazzini  on  mine  spirits,  141, 

Salt,  luck  connected  with,  525.          ^M 

^^B               Rats,  cursing  of,  313. 

Scape-gnat,  Indian,  320.                       H 

^^B                      leaving  ships,  114. 

Scotland,  cattle  charms  in,  32,S.         H 

^^B              Ravens  presaging  death,  363. 

Sea,  apparitions  at,  87.                       ^| 

^^B              Rcmora,  Tallies  of  the,  1 5. 

delusions  respecting  the,  z.         H 

^H               Rice-sprinkling  for  luck,  487. 

gulls,  omens  from,  1 1 .                   H 

^^P               King  tradition  of  Anhall,  21 1. 

legends  of  the  monks,  5.       ^^B 

Saint  Edward's,  206. 

lightning  at,  72.                    ^^^H 

restored  by  a  fish,  105. 

oblations  to  the,  61.               ^^^H 

Saint  Mark's,  208. 

offerings  to  the,  58.              ^^^H 

stories,  "  Peau  d'Anc,"  215. 

the,  and  seamen,                   ^^^H 

fair)-.  213. 

tempests  at,  66.                     ^H 

of  Sweden,  215. 

urchins,  omens  from,  15. 

Rings,  astrological,  196. 

waterspouts  at,  77. 

ctanip,  200. 

Seamen,  strange  character  of,  6. 

divination  by,  199. 

Serpents  guarding  mines,  121. 

"  In  Memoriam,"  205. 

Seven  deadly  sins,  269 

conferring  invincibility,  196. 

mystic  properties  of  the  numlwr. 

marriage,  204. 

264. 

medicated,  202. 

penitential  psalms,  269. 
Turkish  notions  on  the  number. 

L_                   Robespierre  and  letter  divination. 

h^          246. 

271. 

^^^           Robin,  Danish  legend  of  the,  470. 

Shakspeare  on  the  nightingale,  419. 

^^^k                 Bishop  Doanc  on  the,  421. 

Sheep,  blessing  of,  338. 

^^^H                 the,  a  firc-bringcr,  421. 

Ships  carr)'ing  dead  l)odies,  91. 

^^^V                 the,  covering  graves,  423. 

Shoe,  throwing  the,  for  luck,  4S3. 

^^^V                  Saint  Kcntigem  and  the,  423. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  and  the  nightin- 

^^H                   ill-luck  for  killing  the,  422. 

gale,  419. 

^^^L                 legend  of  the,  420. 

Sieve  and  shears,  divination  by,  131. 

^^^^^           Izaak  Walton  on  the,  420. 

Six,  mystic  properties  of  the  number, 

^^^^H  Roman  ideas  of  luck,  476. 

263-                                                     M 

^^^^^H  Roumania,  bear-cure  in,  179. 

Shamrock,  luck  connected  with  thr,     ■ 

^^^^^B  Rowan-tree,  virtues  of  the,  332. 

528.                                                     ■ 

^^^^H  Royal  touch,  healing  by  the,  171. 

Sneezing,  luck  connected  with,  539.     ■ 

^^^^V   Rufus,  William,  anecdote  of,  1 18. 

Socrates,  the  demon  of,  476.                 ■ 

^^^^m     "  Runes,"  magical  influence  of  the, 

Solomon  and  the  stone   "Samar."    1 

^V 

389.                                                  I 

^^V^        Russian  aroulctivc  pictures,  178. 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  233.                        ■ 

^^H                 bird  superstitions,  378. 

Vialcs,  220.                                    ^t 

^B                £aster  e^s,  453,  455. 

Virgiliana:,  221.                     ^^^H 

J.VVEX. 


Sonis,  the  three,  or  man,  260. 
Sow,  the  Felon,  309. 
S|inin,  talismans  in,  179. 
Spanish  notions  on  luck,  500. 

notions  on  numbers,  271. 
Spectre  guarding  gold,  133. 

ship  in  Cornwall,  S4. 
Spiders,    amuletive    properlic*    of, 

Spiders  guarding  mines,  121. 
Spitting  for  luck,  544. 
S(|uinting  connected  with  lack,  538. 
Stanley  crest,  origin  of  the,  391. 
Slocking,  flinging  the,  for  luck,  487. 
Stone  amulets,  15S. 
Stumbling  connected  with  luck,  529. 
Superstitions :    Amulets   and    talis- 
mans, 152. 

Animals,  trials  of,  290. 

Ants,  135. 

Basilisk,  461. 

Beast,  number  of  the,  281. 

Bells,  98. 

Birds  342.  35'- 

Billcrn,  366. 

]il.ink  days  for  miners,  135. 

Burmese  lishcrmen,  48. 

Buzzard,  355. 

Calling  of  the  dead,  93. 

Cats,  115. 

Cattle-stones,  329. 

Ceyloncse  treasure-seekers,  I2I. 

Child's  caul,  iii, 

Chinese  navigators,  44. 

Climacterics,  372. 

Cocks,  367,  402,  460, 

Colliers,  127. 

Columbus,  60, 

Cornish  miners,  134, 

Corpse-candle,  132. 

Cranes,  365,  397. 

Crossbill,  371. 

Crowing  hens,  367. 

Crows,  365. 

Cuckoo,  378,  427. 

Curlew,  383. 

Days  and  seasons,  107. 

Death-presaging  birds,  35^' 

Divining-r-Tfl,  145. 

Doves,  375,  410. 
lEaglc,  352,  3(;o,  424. 

Fffis,  445.  474- 


Superstitions : 

172. 
Superstitions  :  Fairy  hulter,  13^. 

French  miners,  138. 

French  sadors,  33. 

Griffin,  the,  349. 

Guiana  Indians,  30. 

Hawk,  356. 

Horseshoes,  114, 

Hurricanes,  72. 

Jackdaw,  365. 

Japanese  bird,  317. 

Kobolds,  mine  spirits,  140. 

Lapwing,  381.  1 

Lark,  383. 

Lewis,  Isle  of,  64. 

Lightning  at  sea,  72. 

Magpie,  369,  432. 

Masorets,  the,  241. 

Miners,  120. 

Mines,  warnings  in,  136. 

Mines,  while  hares  in,  137. 

Mines,  Mexican,  140. 

Moon,  the  new,  1 14. 

Nonnan  fishermen,  58,  S3. 

Norse,  80. 

Numbers,  256. 

Numbers,  odil,  279. 

Owl,  367. 

Pelican,  397. 

Phnenix,  344. 

Pigeons,  382,  440. 

Pixies,  the.  135. 

Quails,  357. 

Ravens,  363,  392. 

Rings,  195. 

Rings,  marriage,  204. 

Robin,  421. 

Rooks,  366. 

Rowan-tree,  the,  332. 

Royal  touch,  the,  171. 

Runes,  156. 

Sardinian  fishermen,  36. 

Sea,  whistling  at,  115. 

Seventh  son,  the,  274. 

Simorg,  the  34S. 

SouI-l>earing  birds,  372. 

South  Sea  islanders,  379. 

Sparrows,  370,  373,  438. 

Storks,  373,  394,  463. 

Swallows,  372,  436. 

Swan,  12,  399. 
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Superstitions:   Thirteen,  the  num- 
ber, 277. 
.Superstitions ;  Vulture,  354. 

Waterspouts,  77. 

Whistlers,  the,  369. 

Wren,  the,  424. 

Zealanders,  the  New,  33,  96. 

Zulus,  353. 

Talisman,  152,  186. 

of  a  burglar,  192. 

of  Charlemagne,  191. 

of  eggs,  4S9- 

of  Spain,  179. 
Tea-leaves,  luck  of,  528. 
Tcclh,  luck  of,  53-;. 
Tempests  raiseil  by  witches,  66. 
Tenby,  tradition  at,  113. 
Tern,  omens  from  the,  9. 
Thaun,  Philippe  de,  346,  372. 
Three,  Buddhist  theory  of  number, 

262. 
Three,  Russian  notions  of  the  num- 
ber, 262. 
Thunder  .ind  lightning,  luck  of,  548. 
Tibet,  <livinalicn  in,  241. 
Tin,  discovery  of,  149. 
Trials,  legal,  of  animals,  290. 

mock,  of  dogs,  303. 

for  sorcery,  306. 
Trinitarian  superstitions,  258. 
Turkey,  exorcisms  in,  323. 

the  number  seven  in,  271. 
Turkeys  curs-ed  by  Mohammed,  320. 

Unicorn's  horn  an  amulet,  160. 


Venice,  luck  belieft  at,  549. 

"  Viales,"  sortes,  23a 

"  Virgilianse,"  221. 

Virgin  and  laints,  iafltience  a(aa 

seamen,  34. 
Virtues,  occult,  of  ringB,  19^ 

of  the  Towan-ttee,  332. 
Votive  offerings  at  sea,  41. 

tablets  to  sea-deities,  59; 
Vulture,  omens  bom  the,  354. 

Wart-chaming,  Bacon  on,  531. 
Water-spirits,  belief  in,  30. 
Waterspouts  at  sea,  77. 
Weardale,  luck  beliefs  at,  549. 
Westminster  Abbey,  legend  of,  56. 
Wheat-sprinkling  for  luck,  486. 
Whistling  at  sea,  115. 
"Whistlers,"  the,   superstition  of, 

369. 
Winds,  influence  on  the,  70. 

the  three  wicked,  261. 
A'itchcs  at  sea,  66. 
Woodpecker,    the,     "Gertrude's" 

bird,  442. 
Word  and  letter  divination,  22a 
Words,  mystical,  of  the  ancients,  237. 
Wren  superstitions,  424. 

X.ivier,  Saint  Francis  and  Chinese 
idolatry,  44. 

Y,  the  letter,  symbolic,  254. 

Zealand,  fish  fables  in  New,  97. 
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Imperial  8vo,  with  147  fine  Enji^vin^.  half-morocco,  ^61. 

THE   EARLY   TEUTONIC,   ITALIAN, 

AND  FRSNOH  MASTERS. 
Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Dohme  Series  bjr  A.  H.  Kkanb, 
M.A.I.    With  numerous  lUustralions. 
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OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND  STORIES. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brbwer. 

•'  Dr.  Brtxtner  has  ^r^uctd  a  m^ndrrfiUly  cemprtktnnt^  dictianmry  ofrt/frmctM 
to  matttrt  mAick  mrt  aiwmys  cropping  »/  im  c^nvtrtatiPn  a.nJ  im  rerrya^  li/t^  Mrf 
^sritwrt  gmrrully  wli  have  rttumt  t»  fttl grattfui  to  tkt  amtkor/cr  a  m^Mt  fuutdy 
WoitimUt  tuppUmumiing  im  a  kttudred  wayg  tk^r  otvh  kmratlodet  or  ifnartmct^  mt 
tJU  cm$4  mmf  b*.  ...  It  it  tomftking  mort  than  a  mrrt  a*cti0mAry  of  fmmta^ 
t^nM%  though  a  matt  ute/u/ compnm'on  to  amy  worh  o/thaiktHd,  Mng rnddcttammr^ 
ofm^tt  ofthM  ^uaient,  rt/rrrnftt,  piott,  tteriti,  And  characlen  which  otcur  tm 
tht  ciAttifal pofm4,  ptayi,  navtU,  rcmamrtt,  <Vf.,  nat  oniy  e/omr  own  country^  hut 
^ tnoit  nations,  ancifnt  And  madrm." — Timks. 

*'  A  tugtcontr  addition  to  the  Hit  o/ xuhat  wnay  ho  trrmodtho  womily  kmmdy  r^/tr* 
tnce-hookt,  ct*fnbtMtn^  at  it  deft  a  dictionary  of  litfratwrt  tviih  m  comdemtod oncy* 
cUptedia,  intrrtptntd  witk  itemi  ono  uiuai/y  lookt/or  in  comm^nplaco  bookt.  Thd 
^Ppondicot  contain  tks  datet  of  nUbrattd and  woll-hnown  dratmat,  oporm*^ poomt% 
mnd  nmfolif  with  tho  namrt  e/ thrir  aM/>Urx."— SfbctatOK, 

**  Thrro  toemt  toht  tcarctly  anytkin^  concominc  whickomowiaynot* ovorhaut* 
Dr.  Browor'g  6ooh  with  proHt.  It  u  a  matt  lai>oriaut  and  patient  compiUttipn^ 
mndt  eontidtring  th*  ma4^tudo  0/ the  work,  tucctti/uHy  ^er/ormod.  .  .  Mmt^ 
q^erriot  ^»hich  appomr  in  our  pagea  could  te  tatis/mctwriir  anrworod  if  m  rt/rronce 
U  '  The  Read*?t  Hmndhook:'  no  mean  lettimamy  to  the  wmime  of  Dr.  Brwwef't 

A«»(.**— NOTBS   Att»  QUUIBS. 

A  HANDBOOK  I^R  POTTERY-PAINTERS, 
Crown  Svo.clolb  extra.  6/. 

Practic£Ll  Keramics  for  Students. 


Bjr  Chakles  a.  Janvier. 


[Ntarfjf  PtcOft 


i 


SOOJCS  PUBUSUBD  BY 


ClawnSvo,  C^omed  FRntiapieoe  aad  f11n»triHon«,«toanPCyfc6t 

AdTerttsini;,  A  Hiatocy  o£  .    :      "t 

Fkom.  tbe.EarUaat  Tlmei. '  tStiatttA  bf  Aoeoddtai^  ^Moof  8peei> 
jneiii.wid'Note»(tf  SueccMfidAdiertiiea.    Br  HkMtlr  SAiinnM. 


tnmh-kuUammUmlJtr.    W*  rmmmmtmdtkt  i 
Ummtiirta^at^tmtt,  Vu  miUibatm,midtlmfnmmtMmm,ahatni' 
t]i  mibTti—mumii  mritm,  etmie,  ngitbk,  trJtmm    '  "  ~ 


7%* 


mlmu  u/MUtftmttrtitinwi*utfnmiluJ(nttf^thtla*t.''—til 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extm,  with  639  lUustntkBU,  js.  6d. 

Architectural  Styles,  A  Handbook  o£ 

Translated  ftom  the  Gennan  of  A.  BoBKSOAxmi  bjr  W.  OOUXTT* 
Sandaks.    With  639  lUustrationa. 

Crown  8to,  with  Portrait  and  FludmQe,  cloth  eztn,  jt.  6d. 

Artemtis  Ward's  Works : 

The  Works  of  Charles  Farres  Bbowms,  better  known  as  Astsmos 
Ward.    With  Portrait,  FacsJmile  of  Handwriting,  &e. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  lUustxatioas,  its. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Traveb   and   Adventures   on    the   Peno-Ttocoman    Fiwntier.      By 
Valentine  Bakes.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  cauected. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Balzac— The    ComSdie    Humaine  and   its 

Author.    With  Translations  from  Balzac.    By  H.  H.  Walkkb. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  js.  6d, 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  London; 

with  some  Account  of  their  Predeoessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths :  toge- 
ther with  Lists  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  187&   By  F.  G.  Hilton  Peick. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  O.  W.),  Works  by : 

XlngUsh    SomamM :    Their  Sources  and   Significations.      By 

Chaklss  Warsinc  Bakdslzt,  M.A.  Second  Editiao,  miiad  thraagfaoat 

and  constdcfably  Enlarged.     Ciown  8vo,  cloth  extn,  ys.  id. 

"  Mr.  BanltUy  hai  faitkfmlfy  etmulttd  tht  triginal  mudumU  Jtcwmtentj 

mm!  morht/nm  wkick  tkt  arifm  tmd  dmltfmmi  tf  nimcatta  am  rnUne  it 

latufacteril]!  tracid.    Ht  ktu/untitktd  a  vaiuaiU  cantrAutitn  f  tit  littrm- 

turt  t/ tunutmtt,  mnd  tot  it>^  t»  ittir  mtrt  e/ kml  m  tUtJftld.'—'tnas. 

CoilositleB  Of  Puritan   Nomenclature.      By  Chaelxs  W. 

Bakoslev.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  71.  6d. 
"  Tkt  book  itJuU  tf  iitliml ;  in  fact,  it  itjtut  tit  titnmtk  <md  teictttrfy 
wtrk  we  sieuld  txficl/rem  tkt  mtUier  «/"  EnfUlk  Surnamts.' "— GaAPHIC. 


Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6f .  6A  ;  gilt  edges,  js.  6d, 

Beohstein's  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

And  other  German  Stories.   Collected  by  Ldowio  Bechstbin.  Wifli 
Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothen  •mini,  and  xoo  IllnstiatioDs  by 

RiCHTBK. 
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A  New  Editioo,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  W. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

By  Hknky  MoRLEY.    New  Edition, -with  One  Hundred  rilmtratioas. 
Imperial  410,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  au.  perTolome. 

Beantifol  Pictures  by  British  Artists : 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Piclure  Galleries.     In  Two  Serlei. 

The  First  Scries  including  Exoniples  bjr  Wilkie,  Constable, 
Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frith, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Nkil,  and  Mauox  Brown. 

The   Second  Series  containing  Pictures  bjr  Abmitage,   Faeo, 

GOODALL,     HEUSLEY,    HORSLEY,     MARKS,    NiCHOLLS,     Sir    NOEL 

Paton,    Pickersgill,    G.  Smith,   Makcijs    Stone,    S01.OMON, 
Straight,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

AU  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.     Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  MA. 
This  bitck  is  weU  gat  «/,  amdgMd  fnrravitift  by  Jmu^  Lumh  Stxkt^  mnd 
tlken,  brine  hack  to  mm  Rtynl  AauUmy  Kxkibtliotu  9/  f4ut  ytars." — Timbs. 

Belgravia  for  1881. 

A  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NiWETBBNTH 

Century,"  by  W.  H.  Mall<x;k,  Author  of  "  The  New  Republic,' 

will  be  begun  in  the  January  Number  of  BelxSRAVIA  ;  which  Number 

will  contain  also  the  Fine  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  D.  Christie 

Murray,  entitled  "Joseph's  Coat,"  illusuated  by  Fred.  Barnard; 

and  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Illustrated  Papers  by  Alfred  kiMM&R, 

Author  of   "Our  Old  Country  Towns,"  entitled  "Round  About 

Eton  and  Harrow."     Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

•»•  Tht  FORTY-SECOND  yolumi  of  liELGKA  i'lA,  elegantly  t<mnd 

im  irimsoH  chih^  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  js.  dd.,  is  now 

ready. — Handsome  Cases/or  binding  volumes  can  be  hadat  aj.  eack. 

Demy  8ro,  Illustrated,  price  One  Shilling. 

Belgravia  Annnal. 

Written  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  Dtrrros  Cook,   Percy  Fitz- 

"  ■"  "  ■    \rbuthnot  W11.SON,  D.  Christie 

\  Six  full-page  Illustrations.  Un  Nov. 


GERALD,    F."W.  RoUINSON,    I.   ARBUTHNOT  WII.SON, 

Mukray.James  Payn,  Ac.  with  Sii 


Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  siie  for  binding. 

Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks: 

Aoadem7  Notes,  1875.     With  40  Illustrations. 

AoBdemy  Notes,  1876. 

Aoademy  Notfls,  1877. 

Aoademy  Notes,  1878. 

Academy  Notes,  1879. 

Academy  Notes,  1880. 

Oroarenor  Notes,  1878. 

ChotTenor  Notes,  1879. 

OroBvenop  Notes,  1880. 


With  107  Illustrations. 
With  143  Illtistrationi, 
With  150  Illustrations. 
With  146  Illustrations. 
With  126  Illustrations, 
With  68  Illustrations. 
With  60  IllustratioQs. 
With  48  Illustrations. 


IX. 
IX. 

I/. 
I/. 
If. 

I/. 
U. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT 


Aht  Handbooks— <v»/ik»a/. 
Ploturei  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.    80  Uliutzations. 
Plotores  at  South  Kensington.  (The  Raphael  Caitoons,  Sheep- 

ihaalu  Collection.  &c.)    With  70  Illiutratioiu.    u. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  OaOerr.    With  114 

llluftratiool.     xi. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Oallerr.  128  lUnsts.   it.  6d. 
Academy  Notes,  1675-70.    Complete  in  One  Volnme,  with 
nearly  600  Illustrationi  in  Facsimile.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6t. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  OaUoy. 
With  Nota  by  Hutxy  BlaCksckm,  tad  141  Illiutiatiani.  Demy  Sro, 
doth  limp,  3f. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  ACADEMY  ITOTBS." 

Koyal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.     117  Illnstrations.    ix. 

Royal  Soottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.     125  Illustrations.    Is, 

Boyal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.    114  lUustiations.    is. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.     95  lUnsts.  ix. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1879.    loo  niusts.  tx. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1880.    120  Illusts.  ix. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Uvarpool,  1878.     lia  Illusts.  is. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1879.    100  Illusts.  ix. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1880.    100  Illusts.  ir. 

Royal  Manchester ^Btltution  Notes,  1878.  S8  Illostnitioss.  ix. 

Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878 .    95  Illusts.     tx. 

Children  of  the  Great  City.  By  F.  W.  Lawson.  With  Fac- 
simile Sketches  by  the  Artist    Demy  8vo,  s«. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proc6,  aix. 

Blake  (William) : 

Etchin|;s  from  his  Worlts.    Bjr  W.  B.  ScOTT.    With  descriptf»e  Text. 
**  Tkt  b*$t  n€U  of  Blake^x  work  it  ffivfm  ktrt,  and  maJtes  a  mUy  sitrmctivo 
vohime,  wU(k  all  can  tnjey.    .    .    .     Tkt  ttckiniu^tlU  ittt  kmd,mn*r^mrd 
mmJ  dtUcmSt  tikan  tAe  original  viori,"—SATV»stAV  Rsnnr. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustiatioos,  yx.  6d. 

Boooaooio's  Decameron; 

or.  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  THOMAS  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait,  and 
Stothard's  beautifiil  Copperplates. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popnlar  Antiquities, 

diiefly  lUustratiDK  the  Origin  of  oar  Vulgar  Customs.  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstidoos.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Hbnrt  Eixis.  An  emirdr 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  full-page  lUnstratioos. 

Bowers'  (Oeorgina)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Cantara  in  Orampahlre.    By  G.  Bowkrs.    I.  GaUops  £rom 

Gonebonxiih.     II.  Scrambles  with  Sciuidi  Padkx.     IIL  Scadic*  wilk 
Stic  Hounds.     Oblong  4to,  half-bouod  boouds,  asj. 

Iieaveafirom  a  Hunting  Journal.    By  G.  Bowuts.   CotoorediB 

f^'^i^^U  of  the  originals.    ObZonc  4to,  h■l^b•vada  wu. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by ; 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.     Arranged  and  Revised  by  the 
Author.    To  be  completed  In  Five  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  el.  ex.,  6/.  each. 

VoL       I,  CuMrLCTE  PoHTICAL  AN»  DRAMATIC  WoilKS.   Wiih  Sifel  PUle 

Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Author.  \^Rtady. 

VoL     11.  Eaplibk  PAfiRS— Li-CK  OF  KoARiNG  Camp,  and  other  bkctc>tes 

— Bohbmian  Papers — Sl'ANisHaod  Ambrican  Legem tisX^'*'"'!''- 

Vol.  III.  Talrs  of  the  Argonauts— Eastern  Sketches.       (  AVtW/. 

VoU    IV.  Gadriel  Conrov.  [/<■  tlu  Prru. 

Vol.     V.  Storirs— Condensed  Novels,  &c.  V*  'A*  Prtu. 

The  Select  Worka  of  Bret  Earte,  in  Pro<«  and  Poetry.    With 

IntrtMluctory  Essay  by  J.  M.    Bbllrw,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra.  7/.  fid. 

An  Eeiresi  of  Bed  Dog,  and  other  Stories.   By  Bret  Haktx, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  twards,  ar.  ;  cloth  limp,  zj.  6(i. 

The  Twlni  of  Table  Mountain.      By  Bret  Hartk.    Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  I/.  ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  bd. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Bketohes.    By  Bxrr 

Harte.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  al. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Hartb.   Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover,  \s.  ;  cloth  extra,  aj.  td. 

Small  crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  fuU-page  Portraits,  41.  bd. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4J.  (xS. 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One, 

the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  (he  Hope  of  the  Christian. 
Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  30/, 

British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Brttahi.  Illustrated  by 
a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  partly  re-written  by  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


THR  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.—Cmwa  8vo,  cloth  exua,  gilt,  7/.  6i. 

Bunysm's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.   Scott.      With    17  beautiful  Steel   Plates   by 
STOTHARD,  engraved  by  GOODAIX  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  EUuslrations,  yr.  &/. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.    By  Thomas  Moore.    A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  fuU-page  Plates, 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  i+r. 

Campbell's  (Sir  Q.)  White  and  Black : 

The  Outcome   of  a  Visit  to  the  United   States.       By  Sir  UeorC]! 
Campbell.,  M.P. 

"  ftm  ptrtant  mrt  liktlf  U  tak*  it  up  witkaut  finithing  rV.** — No^'CO^roltJM19T. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ii.  &/. 


Oarlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 


With  Portrait  and  Memoir. 


Small  4(0,  cloth  eilt,  with  Coloured  lUustratioos,  ioj.  fid. 

Chancer  for  Cnildren: 

A  Golden  Key.      By  Mrs.  H.    R.    Hawcis.      With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ai.  bd. 

Chaucer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Haweis.  Author  of  "Chaucer  for  Children."  [.Vw/V  ready. 
Tkxt  IS  a  ccfi0%u  and /vdicious ul*ctitm /rent  CkMticer'a  TaUt,  vntk/uU  m»:ta 
gn  tiu  kiiipry,  mannfrs.  custoiHX,  and  loHgnaKt  pf  tht  /eurUtnth  centvry^  »«/A 
tHsrctmal  c^'tS'tryr  and  a  littral  pMticat  vrrtion  in  mt<dtm  Enfliik  tn  ^rntUl 
caiymnt  nrih  tkt  trif^inal  ^Itry.  Six  0/  Ike  Canterbury  Taietare  ikua  *rg  tented, 
inuditms  ef/mm  10  tn  aoo  linej.  mingled  vitk  frote  nareatrv*.  "  CmAueer /or 
ScAee/t  "  is  issued  to  meet  a  widefy-exfireseti  want,  and  is  especially  odAfted  far 
clots  instrmtian.  It  may  be  frvfitahty  studied  in  connection  with  tke  ana^  mead 
iUnstratiens  ef  "  Ckancer/er  Cksldren** 


Crown  8ro,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  lUustratioos,  at.  id, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

lu  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England. By  Sir  J.  E.  AlmcAWDKI. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  pit,  71.  fid, 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

••  Rroad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippcn,"  and  other  Hiimorooa 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Georgb  Colman.  With  Ufe  by  G. 
B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogakth. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonologj  and    Devil-Lore.      By  JIoncure  D.  Conway, 

M.A.     I'wo  VoU.,  royal  8vo,  with  O5  Illuslralioni^  aSj. 
**  A  valuable  cpntrihution  tc  mytkviagical  literature,  .  .  .    There  is  eesaieh 
gvodsoritine,  a  vast  fund  of  humanity^  undeniabie  eamestness^and  a  dtlicesi* 
sense  of  humour,  alt  set  forth  in  fure  English," — CoNTKMroKAKY  Ravisw. 

A  Neoklaoe  of  Stories.      Hy  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A. 

llluumted  by  W.  J.  Hknhbssv.    Square  6to,  cloth  extra,  fis. 
"Tkii  detifkiful '  Necklace  ef  Stories '  it  insfired  with  lovely  ltd  Ufty 
aw/l»l#»l/x."— iLl.fSTRATgD   LoWDOW   News. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  .ind  Maps,  04/. 

Cope's  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  9sth.      By  Sir  WnxtAM 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  8»o,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portrait's,  71.  fid. 

dreasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  CoDege.     By  Sir  GowAKD 
Ceeasv,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisire  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  -js.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Authorof"  Finger-Ring  Lore,"  Ac 
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NE  W  WORK  fy  a*  AUTHOK  OF  "  PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSrOMS:-Cmwa  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Tnnslation  of  Beccaiia'l "  Dd  Delitti  e  deUe  Pene." 
Bjr  James  Anson  Farkck. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Two  rery  thick  Volumes,  71.  6d.  each. 

Groikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Sekics  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  HmioUK  o( 
Thackkkat,  Hood,  Mayhkw.  Al^ebt  SMtiH.  A'Beckstt, 
Robert  Brough,  &c  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Eogiavings 
by  Cbuiksuank,  Hine,  Lanoells,  &c. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  ats.  each. 

Gussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E.  Ci;ssans.    Ulustriilrd  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  sm/ill  WoodcHis. 

•»•  Parlj  Xy.  ami  XVI.,  ctmfUling tlu  weri,  arc  ntarly  reaif. 
**  Mr.  CiutmMi  koM,  /rVfH  Mcuwxtt  net  ^ccfshiit  ta  Ctuttrrbtuk.  maiU  tmmi 
9mimmUt  mJditi*iu  t»  tht  mmnariat  ktttpry  v/  tk£  ctimty  fr^m  thd  tm'iutt  ferud 
dtmmmmrdi,  cUojrtd  up  many  d^uitfitt  ^ntt.  mmd  gntn  triginat  lUt^ih  cva» 
ttrmnt  vari»ut  nkjictt  taUnclud  tr  imftr/icUjr  ImUtd  h>  l/^**  wriUr.'— 
Academy. 

Two  Vols. ,  demy  4to,  handsom«lv  bound  in  half-morocco,  ihlt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  £j  j>. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— R<-sal,  Ecclesiastical,  Ci»il,  and  Military — 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
lododing  Notices  of  Conteniporaneoos  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  GaMtal  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  oi 
Europe.  By  J.  R.  PlanchS,  Somerset  Herald. 
Tba  Volumes  may  al&o  be  had  r//4'-«//// (each Complete tn  itself) at  jCi  i3<.^each; 
Vol.  I.    THB  DKjnONAET. 

Vol  a  A  OEirEKAL  HISTORY  OF  (X>8TinCE  IM  EUBOPB. 
Also  in  25  Parts,  at  51.  each.     Cases  for  binding,  s«,  each, 
"  A  cemprfkensivr  mmt  higkly  vttuahlt  hotk  cf  rr/rrmce.  IVt  kav* 

wmrriy  /asUd  to  find  tn  tkit  mA  oh  mnotatt  of  Mn  »rttcU  #/*  dr«tt.  xttkiU  m  mm/ 
9f  tkt  entries  curums  mnj  imttitctivf  detaiU  Brr  /rrrem.  .  .  .  Mr.  PlmmtA^M 
emprmnu  tairur  ef  lov*,  tA*  production  0/  n  ttxt  which,  wfuthfr  in  itt  dictwmary 
form  or  in  tkat  of  tht  ^Gtntrml  Hittvry,'  is  wtkin  iUinttndtd  ictptinamtiuurmiiy 
Hu  btlt  and  ricn/lt  work  on  Cottumt  in  Englitk.  .  .  .  Tkit  boot  it  n*t  only 
on£  of  ikt  molt  rtadabU  workt  0/  tko  Und^  but  iutriniicnUy  altmctivt  and 
■a>iunV."~ATHSN«UM. 

"  A  mott  rtadablt  and  inltrttting  worll — nnd  it  tarn  Korcoly  ho  comsOltid  id 
nmn,  wkttkor  tko  rtader  is  in  toarvk  for  in/ormntion  as  to  miittary,  comri, 
actUsiasticat,  Itgat,  or  profettionalcpitnmt.  .  .  .  AU  tkt  ckromo.litiwirapks^ 
amd  most  0/  tko  xvoodcnt  itlnstrations—  the  tatter  amountimg  to  sever,ii  ikoMSandt 
— mro  very  etaborattty  executed ;  and  the  tuork/omu  a  Uvre  de  iujte  tokic  k  rendert 
it  ofuaily  suited  to  tko  Ubrafj  and  tke  iadie/  dmmMt^*raous."—-TlMMS. 


BOO  AS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlaixed,  demf  im,  doth  cxta, 
with  Illostiadons,  a4>. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hnnting  Gromida  of 

the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indiaas  of 
the  Gnat  North  American  Desert.  Bt  Richasd  IXTnra  Doixa, 
Ueateoant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Annj.  With  an  Introdoctioa 
bgr  WiLUAif  Blackmokc  :  Map,  and  mmerons  lUnstmiaaa  drawn 

VJ  ESNBST  GRISBT. 

Demy  8to,  dotti  extra,  Tas.6i. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Qreat  Towns. 

Vnth  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Woitfiia  and  iMt 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  JOHW  Doram,  F.S.A. 

Second  Edition,  demy  Sto,  doth  gilt,  with  Illnstrations,  xSc 

Dnnraven's  The  Oreat  Diyide : 

A  NamtiTe  of  Travda  ta  the  Uppv  YeOowstone  in  Oe  Sommer  of 

1(74.     By  the  Eabl  of  DmntATXM.     With  Maps  aad  miii»riia« 

striking  faa-page  Illustiatiaas  by  VAUtMTniK  W.  Bbomuct. 

"Tttn  ku  fijtr  a  Imf  thm  mfttmnd  »  tttUrt—krfhamI  Aam  Z^rd 

Dwinmnft '  Tit  Gnat  DmSlt.'    ,    .    .    Tt*  i»ti  it /mU  tf  clini  timimwtim, 

am4 ttti  ntututivt  mid  iUmttrmtiKu  art  tlurmigkfyimi.''—kniMMMau. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  au. 

Dmrj  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty  Yean'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling.  [Im  thtfrest. 

Demy  Sro,  doth,  i6f. 

Dntfs  India,  Past  and  Present;  _____ 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Qjgnate  Subjects.  By  Sboshkk  ChuMUU 
Dtrrr,  Rii  Bthtdoor. 

Crown  Stw,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUnstimtiaDs,  61. 

Emannel    On    Diamonds    and     Precions 

Stones  :  their  History,  Vafaie,  and  rimieitles ;  with  Simple  TeMa  for 
aaoeitaining  their  Reality.  By  Harxt  BMAXintL,  FJt.G.SL  WiA 
aameroos  IlfaBtiatioas,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Demy  4I0,  doth  extra,  with  Ilhistraiioas;  ^fii. 

Emannel  and  Grego.— A  History  of  the  Gold- 
smith's and  Jewdler's  Ait  in  all  Aces  and  in  all  Countriea.  By  & 
^lAiroxL  and  JosRPB  GRlca    with  nnmeroos  fine  EagraTiass. 

^/jr  ff^^afMtwatt* 

CtowB  Svob  doth  ema.  with  nfaalratian^  ■jufd. 

BngUshman's  Honse,  The: 

A  Ftacncal  CSidde  to  all  interested  in  fTfifi  iiilg  or  PiiiriBm  %  nOHl^ 
vilk  Ml  Killmalfa  of  Co*.  Qnaatititi^  Ac  By  C  J.  RinHRnWfc 
TlUBdiliMi.    WUhDOB^eoor 
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Crown  8to,  doth  boards,  6i.  per  Volume. 

EEU'ly  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  latroductions  and  Annotations,  bj  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosabt. 

**Mr,  Grttart  kmt  tptnf  tkt  imfitt  iaicHfiUt  tot^  tks  wutt  tiUAustajtic  cmrt  0m 

t)u  ftrfKt  rttlffTAiioK  and prettnatten  t/tktUxt,    ■    .    FrUH  Mr.Grvtartwi 

mtw^yt  txf^ct  and  oi-UMyM  rgcttvt  tJuJimU  rttutti  of  meU  ^atitmt  and  comfiettMt 

KtuCirxktfi" — EXAMINBR. 


.  Fletoher'8(Qile8,B.D.) Com- 
plete Pocau :  Christ'*  Victorie  ia 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  aoa 
Minor  Poems.  With  MemoriaMa- 
troduction  and  Notes.     One  VoL 

,  Davlea'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto 
Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited.  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes.   TwoYols. 


3.  Hen-lok'a  (Robert)  Heiperl- 

dcs.  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 
tr^t,  Indcr  of  First  Lines,  asd 
Glossahal  Index,  &c    Three  VoIl 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 

plete Poetical  Works,  including  all 
those  in  "Arcadia."  With  Portrait, 
Memorial-lntroductioB,  Essay  00 
the  PoetiY  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 
Three  VoU. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  lUiulratioos,  7J.  f>d. 


Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 


A  Popular  History  of  [he  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D..  F.R.S.  Edin.  &<:.[1h  freparatujH. 
Abttrtut  c/Cantentt : — The  Problem  Slated — Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Evolution — What  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not — The  Evidence  for  Evolution — 
The  Evidence  from  Development — The  Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs — The 
Evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution —The  Evidence  from  Geology — Evolution 
and  Environments — Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development— Evolution 
and  Degeneration — Evolution  and  Ethics — The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics 
and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Folio,  (Joth  extra,  £1  iir.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

EttJiings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign 
Artists.     Edited,  with  Crilioil  Notes,  by  J.  CoMVNS  Cark. 
"  //  wcujd  mst  6e  taty  to  tiutt  with  a  mprt  iumttuant,  and  at  tkt  lamt  timu 
m  mfin  tast^/ui  and  inltrtutivt  drawing-wvom  hook.'  — NoNCONFOMSIlST. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6i. 

Pairholt's  Tobacco  : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  iu 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Ehr  F. 
W.  Faikholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Fronuspiece  and  upwards  of 
IOC  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  


Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  v  ^• 

Faraday's  Chemical  History  of  a   Candle. 


Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.     A  New  Edition. 
by  W.  Crookbs,  F.CS.     With  numerous  Illustrations^ 


Edited 


Crown  8*0,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustratioos,  4/.  &/. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  Numerous  Illustrations. 


i^n 


iflb 


BOOKS  PUBUSHED  fiY 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Qordon),  Poems  by: 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  is. 
Kew  Symbols.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6/. 
Ziegends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  fir. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUosttations,  71.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  nnmerons  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISP  Gib- 

BEST,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cbuikshane. 
"TIU  Iris*  Skticlui  tj  tUi  lady  mtmiU  Mm  Mitford't  ItmOifml  XlgSA 
tittcMa  in  '  Our  Villaet,'  but  tkty  art  far  mi»n  vigtmu  and  fictumt*'  ««' 
irj(*<.*— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Post  8to,  doth  extra,''4J.  6d. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies,  half-Roxb.,  lor.  6i, 

Haadwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Fbux  db  Salamanca.    With  134  Facsimfles  of  S^natores. 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

The  Art  of  I>ress.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Anthorof  "The 
Art  of  Beauty,"  &c  lUiutnled  by  the  Author.  Small  Sto,  illustnted 
cover,  xf. ;  doth  limp,  u.  6d, 

"A  wtU-amsidtrtd atUmpt  to  aptly  canon  ^  goedlatU  tc  tiu  ctatxmoM 
f/  laditt  6/  irur  timt.  ....  Mrt.  Hatatit  tarittt  frankly  and  It  tha 
ttintf  skf  do€s  not  ntinct  matttrt^  hut  boldly  mnonstraUs  with  krr  rtm  at* 
OH  tht  follitt  thty  indulft  in.  ....  Wt  may  rtcommtmd  tht  took  to  tlit 
laditt  whom  it  cvoot'u."— Athbnjbum. 


The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.   R.   Hawxis,  Author  of 

"Chaucer  for  Children/*    Square  8vo,  cloth  extxm,  gilt,  giU  edgei^  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  loo  Illustiations,  xof.  6d, 
*,*  See  also  Chaucer,  f-dif  this  Catalogue. 

Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  Sto,  cloth  extra,  las.  each. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of   1880.      By  JusTtN 

McCarthy,  M.P. 

"  Criticism  is  disarmed  It/trt  a  composition  wUck  pmokts  littUlut  mpprrvtU 
Tkis  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  snbiect^  and  words  ptitd  on  worae 
ctuld  say  no  more  for  it.  .  .  .  Suck  is  ike  effect  of  its  general  justice^  its  breadth 
of  vieWf  and  its  sparkling  buoyancy,  that  very  few  of  its  readers  willr't.^  those 
volumes  without  looking  forward  with  iseterest  to  the  two  [since  publi-  h«d]  that 
art  to  follow."— %Kr\na>KV  Ravuw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  51. 

Hobhonse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Properly. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhodsb,  Q.C,  K. C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  at.  6d. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Prodaction 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speaken 
and  Singers.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crowo  8vo,  clolh  exira,  ^i.  61/. 

Hollingshead's  (John)  Plain  English. 

•*  /  anticifiaU  immtiut  rnttrtaiKmeKt  frttn  tht  ^ntint  0/ Mr,  H olUnrthtoH' t 
•  Plain  Enclish'  xvhick  I  imapneti  to  t*f  a  ^hiiei^c^al  werk,  but  wkick  T  /ind  :# 
h*  A  urits  0/  tssays,  in  the  Hi>ltinfiktadmn  or  SUd^^t-Htlmmtr  ttyie,  on  tkoti 
pnattert  thtntricat  ^vitk  whicA  JU  is  it  tmtntntiy  ctiretrusnt." — O.  A.  S.  in  the 

lU-USTEATKU    LONDOW    NkWS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  ^s.  6</. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Awkcals, 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  lUustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  61, 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  :  A  Noah's  Arka:ological  Narrative.  With  35  lUustratioos  by 
W.  Brunton  and  )L.  C.  Barnes. 

"  THm  mmMsing  Utt£r/rtu  is  pm/ustly  inUrs/ftrstd  with  tht  iin^Hnf  rkynu% 
vkich  children  Iffvt  anA  team  la  foiily.  Menrt.  BruHlvn  nnd  Barntt  do /mU 
itutict  to  tht  vtritet^M  nuanitt^,  and  a  fittatAnttr  remit  of  tk*  ikanmomomt  C9' 
t^miiofi  of  aMtkor  and  artiit  could  noth€dtsirtd.'*^'X\UKi. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  ^$.  bd. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hnmorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxet. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  lUustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  dotb  exlia,  fs. 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horn*. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  lortiait 
from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.     Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  71.  (>d. 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  consid-^red.  Bring  a  History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Bntain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George  Howeix. 
"  Tkit  hook  it  an  atttmft,  and  on  tkt  uik^U  a  tncctttful  atttmft,  to  *Uk4  tilt 
mart  of  tradt  tmioni  in  tkt  patt,  and  tkrir  objrctt  in  tkt /ntttrt,  fairif  b^for*  tkt 
fHtlicfrom  tkt  werUne  man' t  faint  t/ vitro." —f  Kl.1.  Mau.  G*»«TT». 

Demy  Svo,  clolh  exua,  iv.  6d. 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,    By 

Francis  Hpeffeh. 

~  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  5a  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14b 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Wuiston.     Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  tba 
Jews  "  aad  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


A  Nbw  Edition,  Rerised  and  partly  Re-wiitten.  with  sercial  New 
Chapters  and  lUostiatioiis,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jt.  6d, 

Jennings'  The  Rosicmcians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mystoies.    With  Chapter*  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 

Serpent  Woisbippers.     By  Hasgravb  Jcnmings.    With  Five  fidl- 

poge  nates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

"OmtftJuttvelMmamkickmaybtlalktn  «>  a)Uii/4td imUMtrmmUm/trhmff- 

mm-liair't  rtadiKK.tr,  an  tht  ttJur  hamd,  afft^td  Uty  tkt  ilmdtiU  ai »  —mm^ 

vml*tmbl4  information  en  a  sytUm  mMek  hat  tut  only  txwrdatdfor  kwmdndt  ofyamn 

MM  oxtratrdinMry  infliuna  on  tht  mtntmt  dntb^mtnl  of  u  tkrtmd  M  fnfU  at  Ar 

Stan,  hU  hat  eafUvattd  tht  mindt  o/tomto/thtenatitt  tUmitrt  t^Chaiiltmimm 

in  th*  tixtttitth  and  totrtnttenlh  ctnlMritt.' — Lnms  MaacvKT. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  lUustiatiaos,  61. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.    By  Bkidget  and  JOTJA  KavaMAGB.  WKb 

Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyk  Smith. 

"  Gomdnt  nrmfmiry  ttoritt  of  tht  old  tjr*t,  umi  of  thtm  mm  dtSt^^fiU  M*h$ 

t—t  of  Grimm' t' Gorman  PotnlarStorin,'    ....    For  Ihe  ntott  *Mrt  tt* 

tttrllt  MTt  downritkt,  thmeurh-roing  fairy  tloria  of  tht  moit  odmiinMo  Umd. 

.    .    .    Mr.  Mtyr  SmitKt  tthatratiomt,  too,  art  MdmirMHt."—Srmt:TATOM. 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  a>.  6d. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daisy  Watskhousb  Hawkins.  With  17  Dfaatn- 
tions  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  lUusUations,  zor.  6i. 

Lasnb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Cakew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist. 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

'*  ytry  manytatiagtt  will  dtlifht  tkott  fond  of  Kttrary  trf/ltt;  hardly  any 
foiiiim  will  fail  tM  inttntt  for  lovtrt  of  Charltt  Land  and  hit  liittr'—Sn AXDAao. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra.  51. 

Lamb's   Poetry   for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.    Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  Tht  fnaint  and  dtUfhtful  litllt  booh,  over  tht  rtcovtry  of  which  ait  tht  htartt 
tf^kit  Ittftrt  art  ytt  warm  with  rtjoicing" — A.  C  SwiHBUBNa, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  js.6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 

Pieces  tiitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 

by  R.  H.  Shephekd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Page 

of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

**A  cent^tttt  tdition  of  Lamb*s  writings,  in  prott  and  vtrtt,  hat  long  hetm 

Wanttd,  and  is  now  tufplitd.      Tht  tditor  a^ptart  to  kavt  iahtn  grtMt  paitts 

to  bring   together  Lament  tcatttred  contributions,  and  his  colttctian  conlasnt   M 

mnmber  of  fitctt  which  art  new  reprodnctd  for  tht  fi*tt  timt  tinct  thoir  original 

Mtttaranct  in  variont  eld  ftriodicals." — Satukdat  RariBW. 


I 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  tUustratiotu,  i8i. 

Lament's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas ; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  aod  Discovery  m  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Spittbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya,       By  Jaues  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.     With  numerous  full-page  Illustrallons  by  Dr.  Livksay. 
^Afitr  wading  tkr&ufk  itumbtrUit  v*lumui  af  icy  Juticn,  catuocttd  namSirMt 
wmd  tfuri*u*  Inffgra/hy  Bf  Arctic  voyafrrt^  it  is  fU^sant  to  mett  with,  a  rgai  ami 
jmrnatM  vtlumu.    .     .     .     //f  Mhawt  mmcJk  tact  in  rtctruHting  kii  mJtttntnrci^  and 
tJigy  art  M  intfrjftrud  with  antcdatit  and  in/orviaiton  at  ta  moMc  tkefm  anftkimg 
but  wcoruomt,    .     .     .      Tlu  book,  a*  a  w/ieU,  it  tkc  must  im^artant  adJitism 
1 1»  ntr  A  rttic  Uttratmrt  for  a  Icnf  time."— AtH  (NXUM. 


Crown  8vo,  doth,  full  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics: 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenhobt  Adams,  With  a  Note  oa 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  ftill  gilt,  6t. 

Leigh's  A  Town  Oarland. 

By  Hbn'RY  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

"//  Mr.  Ctigk't  vrrss  tiervm  t»  a  fuiurf  gsntraiian — and  tktrt  is  na  rtmttn 
akf  tkat  hammr  tk*uid  ntt  bt  accprd*d  pr^nctinu  t*  dsiicate,  m  fimsJud^  and  sa 
fuU  of  kumattr — tkctr  auikar  will  probably  be  remembortd  as  tks  Post  9/  tk4 
Strand.  ....  Very  viktwtricaUy  dies  Mr.  Leigh  treat  lAe  subjects  vkick  C9wt- 
mend  themselves  to  him.     His  verse  is  always  admiraite  in   rhythm,  assd  kit 

rhymes  are  ha^fy  enough  to  deserve  a  f  lace  by  the  best  0/  Barkam Tks 

tssHre  contents  0/ the  volumo  are  equally  noteworthy /or  husstour  assd /or  ds^stt' 
mots  o/workmaMshi^." — Athbv.«um. 

Second  Edition.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  eiira,  with  Illustrations,  61. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compsia- 
tive  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
"  It  is  well  when  nf  can  taJu  ufi  the  wark  oj  a  really  qualtjied  investigator, 
who  in  the  tnteri'als  <ifhis  more  serious  /ro/essional  tahtturs  sett  himself  to  im^rt 
dtnouiledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct, 
with  n»  danger  0/  misleading  tht  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  work  is  this 
iUtU  volume,  made  ufi  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  IViison,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  science  at  Kdinburgh  ami  Glasgow,  at 
leisure  intervals  in  a  busy  ^ra/esttonal  li/e,  .  .  .  Dr.  li^ilsmt's  fares  teem  witk 
msatter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  lave  if  science  assd  a  rwverenct  for  the  truths 
of  natsB*." — Satu«d*y  Rivibw^ .^ ^__^__ 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustratioos,  71.  &/. 

Life  in  London; 

or.  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Crijikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Coloirs,  after  the  Originals. 

^  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dx. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  withm  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  o< 
"  Tboreau  1  A  Study," 


"i  f"bl:zh2d  by 


,r"  •;  try  :':'.'■  *ttra.  w.*.'.  r„;jtri::':*:,  7;.  6u, 

Longfellcw  s  Complete  Prose  Works. 

'.•~.".-i     ■.•.•?• 'i-r     ■  H-<r.:;.      '  Ki-.--.nAjh.' "Ti*  F»a 
K.:'—.'m  ■•' •.-•■-.'     i-i  ■I.r.:-.*:-.-!.  ■    VVii  t-raait  i^d  :Ja- 

'-«  :':    •..•z.  tin  r--  »'th  !'.'.^ri::c::s,  •:.  ti. 

Loz^ellcirs  Poetical  Works. 


"LzzxLz  ksf.z:z^y  iS.j  Experiences  in  a. 


L^i^i   i-6  c:  Canoens. 


Micrz::!  Mrs.  .  Works  by: 

:z'~i  JL:ii2::.it      .' -  :-:-.:-a:s-   .-.  Va--.vip.  _^v:■.K 
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Handsomely  printed  ia  lacsimile,  price  5>. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsiaiile  of  the  Ori^nal  Document  in  the  British  Muimiii, 
printed  on  tine  plate  (taper,  ocarljr  3  feet  long  oy  a  feet  wide,  with  Iha 
Arms  and  Seals  emolaioned  in  Ucilct  and  Colours. 

Small  Bra,  u, ;  cloth  extra,  11.  6</. 

Milton's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin. 

A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  tor  the  Management  of  tiie  .Skin  ;  vrith  Direc- 
tions for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L.  Milto.n,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 

By  tht  same  Autkar. 
The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Sm.  Svo,  1/. ;  d.  extra,  xi.iti. 

MaUock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Ii  Life  Worth  Living  P    By  William  Hcrrell  Mallock, 

New  Editiou,  crown  Svo,  cloth  cxU-a,  6j.  [Ntariy  rtaJy, 

**  Thu  dttf'iy  inUrttiing  voinm*.    ,     .     «    .     It  is  {Mm  mat  /tniMr/u/  uin- 

dicatiem  of  religion,  both  naiurAt  and  revtaUd,  that  kai  app*artd  timet  Bi*kfip 

ButUr  wroU,  and  is  muth  wurrt  uufni  tkAH  fitfur  tkd  Amaiagy  or  tki  Str* 

numt  of  that  cr*ai  divinSf  tu  a  r^/uiation  qf  tht  PtcmUar  form  asrum^d  »jt 

thM  infidtlity  &/  tkt  f^tstnt  day Dtfply  philotopkical  as  tk*  bc^k 

is,  tkrrt  is  not  a  ktax'y  ^gt  in  it.  TJu  vvrittr  is  '  fiosststfd,'  so  to  ^aJk, 
with  his  grtat  subject.  Has  soundtd  its  defitks,  rurvtytd  it  in  all  its  sjt*ntm 
as%d  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resounes  of  a  vivid,  rich,  and  imftusioned 
styU,as  fi*eli  as  an  adequate  aiquaint.\n4:«  with  ths  sciencs,  tJu  pkstoso^/^, 
and  tkt  literature  0/ the  day."— Ikish  Daily  Nkws. 

The  New  Republic ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
EoglUh  Country  Mouse.  By  William  Hurhkll  Mallock.  Chkat 
Edition,  in  the  '*  Mayfair  Library."     I'osr  Svo,  cloih  limp,  a/.  6*/. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  or,  PosUivism  on  an  Island.  By 
William  Hurkbll  Mallock.  Chkap  Edition,  in  tiw  "Mayfair  Li« 
brary."     Post  Svo,  cloth  hmp,  a/.  6d, 

Poenu.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  Sr. 

Mark  Twain's  Works: 

The  Choice  Worka  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout  by  the  Author.  Wiib  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerom  lUustra* 
tioiu.    CrowD  Svo,  cloth  extra,  71.  f>d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Savryer.    By  Mark  Twain.     With 

zoolllustrauoa«.  SmaliSvo,  cl.  cx.,71.  £»/.  CHSAr  Edition,  iUuM.  boarcU,  sj. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  :  The  InnooentA 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  Mamjc  Twain.    Poit  Svo, 
itlustraied  boards,  u. 

An  Idle  Exouraion,  and  other  Sketohea.    By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  u. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js,  id. 
**  The  fun  and  tendemtss  0/  tkt  conceftiom,  of  svkich  no  irvin^  mam  bui 
Mark  Tiihzj'n  is  ca^ahle,  its  grate  and  Jantasy  and  slyness,  the  wonder fui 
feeling  fpr  animals  that  is  mani/est  in  every  line,  make  of  all  this  e/4sodt  0/ 
yim  Baker  and  his  jays  a  /iece  cj  ntork  that  is  not  only  delight/nl  as  mero 
reading,  but  alio  of  a  hijih  degree  0/ merit  as  literature  .  .  .  The  ^h  it 
full  of  good  things,  and  contasHM  passages  and  episodes  thai  «rr  «/««/  tP  iks 
Junnitst  of  ihase  that  have  gotu  before" — Athkn  JtuM, 


3S      BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CBATTO  &•  WINDVS. 
The  Twenty-first  AnDoal  Edition,  for  1881,  doth.  fiiO  gilt,  501. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the  IJnited 

Kingdom.  A  Roral  Mannal  of  tbe  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  B j  Ed wakd  Wauvb  d,  M.  A. ,  Ute  Scholar 
of  BaUiol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Uarriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  la.ooo  distinguished  Heads  of 
Familie*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tivev  together  with  a  Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their  diqxisal,  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses.  Country 
Reaideooes,  Clubs,  &c  \In  fnparatum. 

Beantifiilly  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  ai. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  indnding  the  Sign^me  of  Qoeen  Elisdieth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  SeaL 

Crown  8to,  cloth  limp,  with  nmneroos  inastiatioiis,  4T.  &/. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Force- 

Un ;  or.  History  of  those  Arts  &om  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hoddek 
M.  Wbstsopp,  Author  of  "  Handbook  of  Archaeokigy,''  ftc.  With 
muneroos  beantifiil  ninstiBlions,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Sbtxntr  EornoK.    Square  Bio,  rt. 

Whistler  v.  Buskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Hacneux  Whistles. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illnstralions,  aj.  6tf. 

WiUiams'  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat 

Ehr  W.  MATTiKn  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.CS.,  Author  of  "  The  Fuel 
oftheSon,''ftc 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK.-  SmaU  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6». 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water- Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  EvAN  Daldokne.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Mont  SurrH. 

Clown  SfO,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d, 

Wright* s  Caricature  History  of  the  Oeorges. 

rrhe  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Loige  poa  Svoi  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUostiations,  7/.  6d, 

Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sctilptnre,  and  Painting,  btnn  tlw 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Br  Thomas  Wbigbt,  M.A.. 
F,S,A.    Profusdy  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Faixholt,  FJS.A. 
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